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RECENT CONCEPTS IN LARGE CITY aDMINISTRATION 
«Charles R, Adrian 


Michigan State University 


Concepts on the proper government of our largest cities have begun to 
mature only in the years since the end of World War II, They are probably now 
in the late stages of adolescence, 


There are a variety of historical reasons for the slowness with which these 
concepts have developed. Most of our large cities were dominated until recently 
by political machines little interested in governmental structure and less in- 
terested in professional administration, The efficiency and economy movement 
people, when they were inspired to action, spent most of their time in the 
essentially negative activity of fighting the machines, Even in positive activ- 
ity, an almost religious devotion to the manager plan prevented the examination 
of concepts, The administrative reform air became charged wich emotion, 
Skepticism concerning any part of the manager plan of operation became heresy, 
neither to be tolerated nor to be discussed on its merits, 


The efficiency and economy movement produced much good in the way of modern 
management for America's cities of small and, especially, of moderate size. 
But it was of little help to our largest cities, probably chiefly because the 
reformerst two basic assumptions -- that politics and politicians are evil, 
untrustworthy things, and that city government is almost entirely a matter of the 
application of the principles of efficient business management -~ covld not be 
reconciled with the realities of large city political environments, 


We found, then, little progress in large city administrative reorganization 
between the beginning of the century and the advent of World War II. Some 
changes took place, to be sure, The very great pressure of demands for complex 
and technical services in itself produced some modernization of the municipal 
Civil service. Some large cities which matured after the hey-day of machine 
politics -- notably Detroit and Los Angeles -~ developed fairly modern struc- 
tures, with administrations that were honest most of the time and with political 
atmospheres that allowed reformers an opportunity to operate to some degree, 

Two large cities -- Cincinnati and Kansas City -- adopted the manager plan (in 
fact, ten cities of over one-quarter of a million people have done so). 


It was after World War II that attention came to be sharply focused on the 
large city administrative structure. To some extent, this organizational soul- 
searching has come about because of the decline of the boss and machine, a 
change that has taken place in part because of decades of bombardment by re-~ 
formers, but largely because of a basic change.in the social environment 
which had formerly supported this institution,+ In part, it is probably a reac- 
tion to the pressing core city problems that have resulted from the suburban 
movement. There are probably other considerations, too, 


In looking at the development of this post-war trend toward a set of con- 
cepts for the management of large cities, we might consider three areas of 


activity; council-manager government, the management cabinet and the chief ad- 
ministrative officer (cao). 
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COUNCIL-MANAGER GOVERNMENT IN LARGE CITIES 


Reformers from the second decade of this century to the present have urged 
the adoption of the manager plan regardless of the size of a city. They have 
urged -« with little empirical basis for their statements -- that size is an 
irrele..15, or at least a non-significant, factor in determining the type of 
structu:c to be used, 


Habitual iconoclasts, on the other hand, have sought to make light of the 
semi-deified manager plan and have especially delighted in saying that it cannot 
work \ large cities. They have said that this is so for a variety of reasons, 
but ev, scially because of a lack of provision for political leadership in complex ae 
Situations, Healthy skeptics have noted that good government has been achieved | * 
in the two large cities that have tried the plan; in Cincinnati from the be- 
ginning and in Kansas City after the deposition of the Pendergast machine. They 
have noted that fifteen of the seventeen California cities of between 50,000 and 
500,000 use some version of the manager plan, But they also recognize that only 
San Antonic cf our larger cities has adopted and retained the plan since the de- 
pression yzars, 


Why have large cities not turned toward the manager form? Is it truly un- 
suited because it lacks adequate provision for political leadership and policy 
development? Has the tendency of persons in large cities to look to the mayor 
rather than the council for leadership in problem solving been a principal 
factor in the avoidance of the manager plan in large cities? Just why does the 
public perceive this role of the mayor differently in large ‘cities than in 
medium-sized cities? Or does it? Do political leaders fear the plan as much 
as is often claimed? If so, how can their views be reconciled with those of 
Thomas Pendergast who could have junked the plan in Kansas City and did not? 
These questions, and others, lend themselves to empirical research and need 
testing, 


There are other questions that involve matters of fact which can be 
answered through the conventional techniques of historical research. Why have 
Study commissions in large cities so often failed to recommend the manager plan 
even when many reform-oriented persons are members? Why, for example, did the 
study commission appointed by Governor Thomas E, Dewey and the general assembly 
recommend the cao plan rather than the manager plan even before it began public 
hearings? The reports of study commissions are consistently inadequate in 
describing the conceptual schome of commission members who reject the manager 
plan, 


Some hints are to be found as to why the manager plan has been rejected, 
but these merely suggest the need for further study. Lent D. Upson, in 1931, 
recommended the creation of an administrative assistantship to the mayor of 
Detroit rather than adoption of the manager plan because he felt that Detroit's 
government was at "too high a level" to justify a drastic shift to another 
plan.3 Is this a plausible reason in other cities, too? Possibly a more im- 
pertant practical consideration than some of the others often mentioned? 
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In 1926, a committee sponsored by the San Francisco Bureau of Governmental 
Research considered a manager plan for their city and at the same time the 
San Francisco News advocated the plan. But a large majority of the 1930 charter 
revision commi oma psion membership opposed the manager plan and rejected it by a 
decisive vote.” Why? Was the size of the city a principal factor in this re- 
jection? In Los Angeles, the cao plan was thought to be “an improvement over 
the ordinary city manager proposal -- tailored to fit the practical requirements 
of our great city."5 What impracticalities did these commission members think 
they saw in the manager plan? Mayor Fletcher Bowron said he thought a manager 
plan would never work in Los Angeles because of the "size and complexity" of the 
city. Did he have reasons for thinking so? 


In Philadelphia, the Home Rule Charter Commission felt that the manager 
plan would not be suitable for their needs because of "the size of the city, its 
navere, its traditions, its election laws and the patterns of its political 
life."“ Yet, laws can be amended, and traditions are violated and patterns of 
political life are modified whenever any city adopts the manager plan. 


What is it about large cities that convinces members of study and charter 
commissions that the manager plan "cannot work" in a large city? The leadership 
problem, hostility of political chieftains, greater public attention focused 
on the mayor, and greater inertia against radical structural changes all may 
well be important factors in working against the adoption of the manager plan 
in large cities. But we need to know if these are the real factors, or if there 
are others, and we would like to know the degree to which each is important. 


The Management Cabinet 


There is a popular illusion in the United States that the President 
settles the most vital issues of national policy in meetings with the cabinet 
and that members of that body are necessarily the principal administrators and 
top policy advisers in the government. In reality, the cabinet may be highly 
unimportant, as it was under Franklin D. Roosevelt, or relatively near the 
popular image, as under Dwight D, Eisenhower, Some of its members are top 
political advisers, others definitely are not. The fact of the matter is that 
the top political advisers to the President -- excepting the secretaries of 
State and treasury -- are not in line administrative positions at all, but 
rather are members of the President's personal staff, Of particular importance 
are the assistant to the president and the press secretary, This is significant 
and is informative so far as picturing municipal developments are concerned. 


We see the beginnings of a management cabinet for large cities in Phila- 
delphia (under the charter) and New York (by action of Mayor Robert F, Wagner, 
Jr.). The President's cabinet grew out of British practices and developed in 
the days before the chief executive had a clearly defined personal staff. The 
attempt to make line officers perform functions better handled by staff personnel 
has long limited the value of a cabinet whose officers are chosen for reasons 


independent of their ability to serve as close and confidential advisers to the 
chief executive, 
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Although remnants of the old pattern of a cabinet made up of line 
organization members are still to be found, the trend today is toward the in- 
formal operation of an advisory cabinet made up of persons close to the chief 
executive and consisting largely of his personal staff, The full blossoming 
of a professional staff for the mayor is in itself a new development and its 
rise may help account for acceptance of the cao idea. 


In Philadelphia, the cabinet is provided for in the charter which threatens 
undue rigidity, but is a logical one since its members are directly selected by 
the mayor (though council approval is required). The body consists of the 
managing director (cao), the director of finance, the city solicitor and the 
city representative (a new post for handling ceremonial functions and the all- 
important area of public relations). These are the mayor's top aides, excepting 
for his personal staff, 


In New York, a similar cabinet, based on the realities of modern administra- 
tion has been established, The group includes the deputy mayor, the city ad- 
ministrator (cao), the director of the budget, the director of planning, the 
director of personnel, the chief legal officer of the city and the mayor's 
principal personal staff members, including his public relations officer. 


A modern management cabinet may become a fairly common thing in large 
cities, It is likely that some semblance of it exists already in quite a num- 
ber of them on a very informal basis. It is probable that such a group, 
gathering at the call of the chief executive, should remain an informal or- 
ganization, with its membership determined by the desires of the chief executive, 
and without unnecessary requirements established in the charter, Its principal 
function ought logically be found in the threshing out of problems dealing 
both with policy development and with political strategy. These were the 
functions attributed to the traditional cabinet. They can better be done by 
the chief executive's personal staff, and large city governments, like state 
governments, need such a group to allow for frank discussions which will permit 
the "bugs" to be worked out of both proposed policy and strategy in governmental 
Situations where large and complex problems exist, 


The New Post of Chief Administrative Officer 


Background, The establishment of a top personal aide to the mayor who 
serves aS the cao is a post-war development. Whether it represents a new form 
of city government is an unimportant question, Clearly, it is a particular 
outgrowth of the mayor-council plan. By examining the literature prepared in 
various cities having adopted the plan, we find that the cao's post seems to 
have been established largely for two reasons: (1) As a compromise between 
those persons who wished to adopt the manager plan and those who wanted a strong 
mayor; and (2) in an effort to provide professional administration without 
eliminating the mayor as the symbolic head and chief policy maker of the city. 


There was little discussion of a post such as that of cao in the years 
before World War II, Reformers were generally so bent on ending "politics" in 
city government -- and therefore on removing the powers of the elective mayor -- | 
that they failed to recognize that a political chief executive, responsible to 
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the voters, is capable of choosing able underlings. (Reformers have long 
labored under the strange illusion that a politician's friends and acquaintances 
and persons recommended to him for appointment are necessarily incompetent, if 
not downright dishonest, ) 


We find, for example, no mention of a professional administrator as a 
possible top executive aide, in A. C. Hanford's review of municipal problems 
in the mid-twenties.’ Of course, this may partly be the result of the fact that 
the strong mayor plan, though it dates from the 1880's, was not fully accepted, 
despite reformers' approval, until fairly recently. As late as 1929, Chester C. 
Maxey saw in the choice of a strong mayor "a municipal i#iussolini to run the whole 
works."8 Persons with such a viewpoint were unlikely to look to a strengthening 
of the strong mayor plan by adding a professional administrator to superintend 
the principal departments and thus complement the "dictator's" powers. 


During the Great Depression, when municipalities were in serious financial 
difficulties, E, S, Griffith, musing over the question of improved structural 
forms, noted that "it is still possible that in the future the American city 
will continue to evolve new types. None are in sight now."9 


Actually, two hints of a new type had appeared, though one could excuse _ 
even the sharpest observer for not having seen them. In fact, their existence 
was scarcely to be noticed for the next decade and a half, The cao plan first 


took form in a suggestion from Lent D. Upson and in a provision of the new city 
charter for San Francisco, 


In Detroit, Upson suggested that the office of administrative assistant to 
‘the mayor be created. His view was that such a person could handle much 
administrative detail, that an incoming mayor would have an experienced person 
upon whom to rely, that programs would have continuity of administration and 
that the mayor would be freed for policy development and promotion. 


The efficiency and economy movement influence was strong in Upson's think- 
ing. His idea emphasized the value of experienced personnel, continuity in 
office and independence from "political influence." He suggested that the 
assistant, rather than serving at the pleasure of the mayor, should be 
appointed by the mayor in accord with minimum qualifications described in the 
charter and from a list of three or four highest names on a roster established 
by the civil service commission after examination. The assistant would be dis- 
missable after a hearing on preferred charges. Upson even saw this system 
being extended to other top administrative officers so that periodic dismissals 
. and resignations could be curtailed -- a reflection of the reformer's belief 
that the goal was to establish government on a businesslike basis. 


The cao provision in the San Francisco charter of 1931 grew out of agita- 
tion for the manager plan,t1 A movement for the manager plan had begun in 1926 
with support from the Bureau of Governmental Research and the News. The research 
Sub-committee of the 1930 charter revision commission was generally favorable 
to the manager plan. Some members of the commission, on the other hand,. made 
. Statements sharply favoring the strong mayor plan. Finally, "the hearings 
indicated the necessity for a compromise between a strong mayor and a manager 
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form," Powers were assigned to the resulting cao (as he was called) ina 
rather arbitrary fashion, each function proposed being subject to a vote of the 
commission members, | 


Thus, in a typical American pattern of expediency and compromise, the first 
position of cao was established, In accord with the reformer's distrust of 
politicians, the cao was made appointive by the mayor, but removable only by 
recall or by hearing followed by two-thirds vote of the board of supervisors, 


-The San Francisco cao was given authority over a number of departments, but 
has never been given the full powers that his title implies. He is powerless so 
far as staff functions are concerned, 


Criticism of the proposed plan in San Francisco ran along the usual lines 
to be found when the manager plan is proposed. Opponents said it provided for a 
"dictator" and Jacksonian sensibilities were shocked when it was found that the 
cao need not be a resident of the city when hired.12 On the other hand, one 
contemporary proponent viewed the cao provision as "one of the outstanding fea- 
tures of the charter," and another thought that "this will make for improved 
coordination and more efficient business administration..e....” A veteran 
political scientist, noting that something new had arrived on the scene, commen- 
ted that "the 'chief administrator! is not a manager in the usual understanding 
of the term, He is entirely restricted in his powers by the mayor,"15 


There were no enthusiastic demands from local reformers in other cities to 
take up the new mechanical gadget for better government, no flood raged through 
a city already ripe for reform, no John M, Patterson came along with cash and 
propaganda machine to support it. In fact, seventeen years passed before the 
next municipal cao came into being. (In 1941, however, a St. Louis study re- 
commended consideration of the desirability of an administrative assistant to 
the mayor. Such an official, it was thought, would "keep the mayor informed 
on the operations of the city government, and would follow up on the carrying 
out of his instructions to officials, "16) 


In 1948, Charles P, Farnsley, mayor of Louisville, appointed a "consultant" 
at $15,000 -- a salary higher than that of any city officer.17 Farnsley was 
an advocate of reform and of administrative efficiency. (He had majored in 
political science in college.) His idea proved attractive, the new post was 
later adopted by ordinance and it was retained by Farnsley's successor, 


Even the Louisville adoption was not decisive, however, and it was not 

until 1951 that a trend could be said to have become established toward the use 

of the cao plan. In that year, Philadelphia and Los Angeles adopted versions 

of the plan, the former much stronger than the latter. They were followed the 
next year by New Orleans and Hoboken. In 1953, New York, Boston and Newark were 
added, A 1954 staff report of the Chicago Charter Revision Commission recommended 
the adoption of the cao plan and current efforts to develop a new charter for 
St. Louis may produce yet another convert, 
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The Functions of the Chief Administrative Officer. There has been a great 
deal of confusion over the question of the powers the cao ought or ought not 
have, aS to whether he is to perform essentially staff or line functions and as 
to whether or not he is "practically a city manager, "18 There is also con- 
siderable variation in the amount of study given the plan before adoption. 


The plan was considered superior to the manager plan in Los Angeles because 2 
it was tailored to fit the "particular requirements" of the city.l9 The charter a 
amendment was submitted with little advance study (the major department heads 
had urged the plan two years earlier.) Newspapers strongly supported this move 
toward "efficiency." Opponents (some labor and civic groups, and the League of 
Women Voters) felt further study was needed. Others thought there would be con- 
flict between departmental boards and the cao; still others wanted the manager 
plan. 


The Home Rule Charter Commission in Philadelphia did an especially good 
job of checking into the plans adopted or being studied in other cities and 
held public hearings. The reform-minded Inquirer, thinking of decades of 
machine mayors, could not believe that a strong chief executive would allow the 
managing director (cao) much actual power. 


The Hoboken charter commission chose one of the options under the Faulkner 
Act providing for the cao. Under this plan, "the business manager would be 
somewhat akin to a city manager," but the manager plan itself was avoided lest 
an anti-reform group secure a majority on the council and appoint an unqualified 
manager.“ Presumably, such a group would not be able to dominate the mayor and 
cao, for some reason, 


The efficiency and economy movement philosophy was most strongly reflected 
in Boston where the administrative services department was established as a 
staff agency under a board, and principally for the purpose of seeking "ad- 
ministrative efficiency." The board, under the chairmanship of the director of 
administrative services, consists of the personnel officer, the purchasing agent, 
the auditor, the treasurer and, beginning in 1956, the budget officer and the 
assessor, 


The directorship is only a faint first step toward the office of cao, how- 
ever. The narrow scope of the office is indicated in the first annual report, | 
which said that "our experience in this new field of government management . . . 
has given us the incentive to lay the groundwork for an organizational setup 
that we trust in the future will be a pattern to be followed by other large 
cities throughout the country for efficiency and businesslike methods in ‘the 
daily operation of city government."22 The department reported that it had 
busied itself with such things as the establishment of a performance budget, a 
survey of typewriter use by line departments, the renumbering of offices in the © 
city hall, and a survey of the use of city telephones for private calls. 
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The New York Testing Ground. The general trend, after the San Francisco 
charter and Upson era, has been toward a cao responsible only to the mayor and 
serving at his pleasure. In New York, however, where Tammany is not yet a 
ghost, reformers have expressed skepticism concerning the current theory that 
administrative expertise and mayoralty politics can be bed partners -- at least 
not with municipal bliss a result. ot 


The City Manager Study Committee of the Citizens Union wanted to have the 
cao appointed after selection by the mayor, a public hearing and approval by 
the board of estimate, Removal would be similarly cumbersome. The Committee 
thought independence for the cao would "make the position more attractive to a 
high grade man, "23 (Later, when the post of city administrator was created 
with responsibility to the mayor, Luther Gulick, than whom no higher grade could 
be found, was appointed.) 


There has been considerable confusion over the proper role of the cao in 
New York. This has been reflected in epicure, statements by the mayor and 
inter-agency feuds. 


An editorial in the National Municipal Review expressed the hope that New 
York would be the first city where the cao would, be given adequate management 
tools <= especially over personnel and finance.~ 24 But it has developed that. 
lack of control over these agencies, precisely, has threatened to agpien the 
city administrator to the role of adviser on management efficiency. This, 
despite the fact that the liayor's Committee thought the cao "would be virtually 
a general manager for the city" who would assist the mayor "in the general co- 
ordination of all departmental activities,"25 


The complex administrative structure proposed bv Mavor Wagener when he took 
office made necessary general briefing session for department heads on who 
was to report to whom, After the meeting was over, many department heads 
complained that they still did not know whether they reported to the mayor 
through the deputy mayor or through the city administrator, There was evidence 
that the mayor was a bit confused, too, Ye gamely tried to explain the role. 
of the new cao, saying that he would be an important adviser on "manarerial . 
matters" and that he would be neither a city manager or a narrow coordinator. 
Rather, the cao would be "executive vice president in charge of operations," 
acting as general manager in dealing with the administrative avencies, 


The question as to whether a position of anv real conseauence had heen 
created and a notion of the way in which the cao's office was verceived was 
quickly raised in connection with an open dispute that arose shortlw after the 


Wagner administration got underway. 27 The adversaries were the citv adminis- 
trator and the budget director, 


The new arrangement provided for the budget director to renort directlv to 
the mayor, It also happened that proposals “or administrative improvements bv 
the cao had to be referred to the budget bureau's division of analvsis, which - 
then investigated them and made recommendations to the budget director, whose 
recommendations to the board of estimate were normally decisive, This 
phenomenon had the practical result of placing the 90 for many purposes, under 
the budget director, 
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In the struggle that ensued, most reformers sided with the cao, (The city 
administrator had claimed in his first annual report a trimming of $25 million 
from the size of the budget as a result of "management savings" accomplished by 
his agency. ) Wagner tried to steer a middle course which, for some time, 
seemed to indicate a lack of understanding of the fundamental problem involved. 
In april, the proposed budget left the budget director with his powers w- 
changed, but two months later the board.of estimate, on the mayor's motion, 
transferred the controversial division of analysis to the city administrator. 


The New York experiment thus survived a vital early test. If it had 
failed at this juncture, the whole pattern of development might have changed 
sharply. If the city administrator had become merely an individual heading a 
small office that recommended management economies to the budget bureau, the 


healthy development of the cao plan might have been dealt a very serious blow. 
But such was not the case, 


The Coming Pattern. The future prospects for a further spread of the plan 
look favorable, Mmiddle-sized cities are beginning to provide for a cao in pre=- 
ference to a manager when reforms are attempted. St, Cloud, Minnesota, did so 
in a new charter in 1954, It was followed by Duluth and Lansing in 1956 and 
probably by other cities. In Duluth, the cao was given sweeping powers over 
all line departments except the city attorney, while in Lansing the post was 
conceived of as principally a staff position. 


It seems likely that we can expect a further spread of the plan into middle- 
sized cities, if for no other reason than that the adoption of a cao charter pro- 
vision is a much less radical break with the past and is hence more feasible 
politically than is the adoption of the manager plan. It is the path of less 
resistance and is probably in some cases a practical possibility where more 
comprehensive changes would fail, 


Conclusions, It may be, as Wallace Sayre has said, that the cao plan 
reflects "the judgment in the larger cities that the council manager plan re- 
presents an unnecessary surrender of the value of leadership and accountability 
found in the instrument of the elected chief executive, "#7 It may be, on the 
other hand, that the plan represents the only practicable administrative improves 
ment available to large cities where, for some reason or reasons, new Charters | 
and radical reforms encounter greater inertia or overt resistance than is the 
case in smaller cities. The factors accounting for the current pattern require 
more empirical study before they can be stated with conviction, 


The officer I have called the cao has a great variety of powers, In some 
cities, especially in Philadelphia, New Orleans and in New Jersey cities of over 
250,000 under the cao option, he has many of the line and staff powers of a 
manager, In other cities, such as San Francisco, he presides principally over 
some line functions; in others, he is viewed mostly as a staff aide to, or 
agent of, the mayor; and in Boston, he is interested chiefly in the economies of 
Management reorganization. This narrower concept of the cao, in the efficiency 
and economy movement tradition, is helpful, but it hardly establishes a city 
government organization which maximizes the use of the skills of a first-rate 
professional administrator, 
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In each case, regardless of the powers given the cao, we have seen a move- 
ment away from the idea of a professional administrator autonomous of the mayor, 
toward a modern idea of a competent top leadership in the executive office 
responsible to the mayor, who in turn is accountable to the voters for ad- 
ministration as well as for policy. The desire of the mayor to make a good 
record for himself is counted upon as a discipling factor, rather than the 
older reform notion of some mechanical device to keep the officer in line. 


The degree to which the cao plan will operate successfully probably depends 
as much on the personality of the chief executive involved as upon anything else. | 
The problem today is no longer that of finding honest public officials, For the | 
most part, we have them. It is no longer that of securing the adoption of the 
manager plan. The cao plan would seem to make this sharp change of course 
unnecessary in large cities, (In smaller cities, where the mayor is a part-time 
official and much less in the spotlight, the relationship of mayor to pro- 
fessional administrator is not the same and the cao plan may be less appropriate.) 


The problem is no longer one of trying to find a mayor with unusual administra- 
tive ability. 


The problem today for large cities is rather one of finding a mayor who is 
willing to delegate responsibility for administrative detail-to a cao and of 
finding a cao who can secure the confidence of the mayor. 


It is too early to predict with confidence that the cao plan will succeed, 


It is certainly possible that too much depends upon the personality of the 
mayor and his willingness to delegate appropriate authority. It is also 
possible that too few powers will be assigned by the charter to the cao to per- 
mit full use of his capabilities. It is possible that department heads cannot 
be persuaded to report to the cao rather than to the mayor, or that the mayor 
will not deal with department heads through the cao. But if such dangers as 
these do not prove to be insurmountable barriers, it may be that the long-out- 


standing problem of finding an appropriate form of government for our largest 
cities has been resolved, 
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Draft of Paper for the Annual Meeting of the American 
Political Science Association, Washington D. S., September 
1956. 


THE PRESIDENT AND HIS POLITICAL EXECUTIVES 


by. 


Stephen K. Bailey 
Princeton University 


Nicholas I, the "Iron Tsar" of Russia, was reputed 


to have said shortly before his death, "I do not rule Russia; 


ten thousand clerks do." 

Nicholas, unfortunately, was silent on the extent 
to which he ruled the ten thousand clerks. For if the ten 
thousand clerks were his clerks, then he ruled Russia, If 
they were not his clerks, he did not. 

More than time and space separates 19th century 
Russian Tsars and modern American Presidents, But time and 
theory are great solvents. Tsars, Presidents, Pharoahs, 
Kings, business executives, labor leaders, Prime Ministers, 
Popes, military commanders--all have been forced by occu- 
pational necessity to consider the question of how (and 
to what extent) they should attempt to control a sizable 
bureaucracy. And the answer has invariably been conditioned 
by the number of "clerks" who could be induced, by discipline 
or free response to leadership, to consider themselves loyal 
to the Chief Executive. 

The federal government of the United States today 
employs more than 2,300,000 persons. These employees exist 


to recommend and to carry out a bewildering array of national 
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policies. 


These policies have developed over time in response 
to a variety of needs and demands. Responsibility for their 
execution has been lodged in oeariy 70. departments and 
agencies and over 2,000 component units--some old, some new; 
some big, some small; some single-purposed, some multi-purposed$ 
some concentrated geographically, some widely scattered; some 
highly responsive to Presidential influence and control, some 
almost totally immune to Presidential influence and control. 

These federal departments and agencies, and their 
component units, are managed internally by a strange admixture 
of careerists (civil, diplomatic, and military) and political 
appointees (department secretaries, under secretaries, 
assistant secretaries, deputies, administrators, directors, 


commissioners, special assistants, etc.) Functionally, 


-except at the highest levels, it is rarely possible to separate 


the roles of careerists and political appointees. At the 
levels of middle management, both categories are “political 
executives" in a policy sense, Attempts at differentiation 

on the basis of degrees of political responsibility are at best 
difficult in a governmental system which is merked by inten- 


tional Constitutional ambiguities and by a signal lack of 
party cohesiveness, 
The executive branch of the federal government is, 


in short, a many-splintered thing, and short of subjection to 


the kinds of instruments of conformity available to Tsar 
Nicholas, particularly the dreaded Third Section of the 


Emperor's private chancery, it is bound to remain so. 
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But how much so? 


Surely some unity of direction is necessary. Our 
Constitution provides for it; our national safety and welfare 
demand it. It is true that some administrative anomalies may 
more than unesthetic, as when in President Wilson's 
day brown bears were placed under the Department of Agriculture, 
black bears under the pepertnent of Commerce, and polar bears 
under Interior, But in/modern grand strategies of national 
security and economic stabilization, resource development 
and human welfare, absence of psetrat direction can be dangerous 
if not catastrophic. In a day when the dumping of surplus 
agricultural commodities abroad can have a direct tapact upon 


the cohesiveness of our diplomatic and military alliances, 


somebody, in Paul Appleby's felicitous phrase, has got to make 
Wa mesh of things," 3 

In our form of government, that somebody must 
ultimately be the President of the United States. "Ultimately" 
is inserted because in quantitative terms most "meshing" is 
effected in the federal government without any reference to 
the President. If this were not so, the President and his 


assistants would drown in = sea of paper clips and telephones. 


The two phrases, "You boys should get together on this"; and 
"Joe, what are you doing for lunch tomorrow?" are heard at all 
levels of government every hour of the day, Without the will 


to coordinate and cooperate which these expressions reflect, 


government could not function at all, 


But it is precisely because there are limits to this 


will, or to the practicability of its expression in a democratic 
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society sueh as ours, that Americans have tacitly or explicitly 


agreed to two cardinal administrative principles: first, that 


nuch of the total governmentel enterprise must remain highly atomized 


and, in overall terms, uncoordinated; and second, that where coordi-~ 


nation is imperative and possible, ultimate responsibility for ef- 


fecting it must reside in the President of the United States. 


Unfortunately, the second proposition raises some uncommonly 


Not only are Presidents busy with a swarm of 


difficult problems. 


non-managerial functions;+ not only does Congress have a Consti- 


tutional and compuslive mandate to compete with the President in 


the field of executive management; not only do many importent 


policy-making agencies revolve in independent orbits outside the 
Presidential solar system; not only have the guild professionalisms 
of the vsrious career services and the historic autonomies of 
specialized bureaus produced momentums which are difficult to bend, 
let alone contain or reverse; but--and here is the major rub--rarely 
in our history have the visible political executives in the federal 
bureaucracy been solely and continuously "the President's men," 
Even when they have started out as his men, personal fealty has 
often been diluted or destroyed over time by lateral pressures 
from the Congress, by subterranean pressures from clientele groups 
or from within the bureaucracy itself; by the corrosive acid of 
personal ambition; or by honest differences over what was best for 


the country or the party. And many of our political executives 


1 
For an excellent Pa, © the President's many roles, see 
Clinton Rossiter, The American Presidency (N.Y., 1956), pp. 3-27. 
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have not even started out as "the President's men." 


Indeed it would be next to impossible to draw a 
chart for any period in our history which would give a co- 
herent picture of the number of federal officials who could 
be labeled with confidence "the President's men." The most 
recent attempt to identify the number of "political executive" 
positions in our federal government set the figure at 
approximately 750. But aside from a declaratory stetement 
that through these 750 men, "....the President directs and 
controls the administration," and that "They are the necessary 
expendables who give flexibility to the machinery of govern= 
ment and who make it possible for the Chief Executive to adapt 
his management team to changing circumstances,"2 no evidence 
is produced to prove that these particular executives are in 
fact "the President's men," that they actually control what 
they sit on top of, or that most of them are distinguishable 
in function from the various top-level military, diplomatic, 
and civil service careerists who share with the "expendables" 
the management of the various federal enterprises. 

It is actually possible that in terms of effective 
power most of the non-career officials are inferior to the 
careerists. An assistant secretary who occupies his political 
executive post just long enough to last out a Washington social. 
season is hardly a match for the weather-beaten military, 
diplomatic, or civil service careerist who has been around since 


Coolidge. A high turnover rate among political executives is 


2pask Force Report on Personne) and Civil Service, Commis-~ 
sion on Organization of the Executive Branch of the Government 
(Wash., 1955); pe 39. 
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nothing new in our history (the average tenure of assistant 
secretaries in some of our key departments now averages less 


than 18 months), but we should not delude ourselves that we 


pay no price for this rapid turnover--a price in the lack of 


managerial continuity at a critical level of politicel responsir 
bility; a price in the heightened independence of thosepolicy 
executives whose career status enables them to stick around 
and develop lasting associations with "career" legislators from 
one-party districts. 
Nor should we delude ounetves into believing that 
the executive transients at the cabinet and sub-cabinet levels 
are automatically and necessarily the loyal instruments of 
Presidential direction and control over the executive depart- 
ments and agencies. One of the most tortured themes in the 
history of the United States has been the search 
. of our Presidénts for friendly and able political subordinates, 
and for ways of keeping them loyal to Presidential policies. 
The success of Washington's administration was im=- 
pressive in this respect, but it was virtually unique. Partly 
because of Washington's extraordinary personal prestige, partly 
because the business of the federal government was limited in 
scope, partly because the heads of the "great departments" 
were able men who worked "down the hall" from the President, 


executive management was an intimate, almost familial, affair. 


3iihen the U. S. Capitol was moved to the District of 
Columbia in 1800, the entire record of the Executive Branch was 
sent in seven packing cases, 
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There were family rows and official resignations, but Washing- 


ton demanded and received loyalty and deference from his in- 


cumbent political executives. As Leonard White has pointed 
out, "The President lookeéd-upon the secretaries...as assistants, 
not as rivals or as substitutes,"4 

In the long century which followed, however, Presi- 


dents became increasingly unhappy about their managerial respon- 


sibilities and the nature of their relationship to their 
political subordinates. From 1800 to 1860, non-military 
federal employees jumped from 3,000 to £0,000, By 1849, the 


bureau system had become sufficiently cnuurenched.to lead 


Senator John M. Niles to declare that th: bureaus were already 
“substantially independent of the departments."> 

The patronage problems of the i9tn sentury Presidents 
made matters ieiex’ As Presidential opportunities to appoint 
federal "clerks" mounted into the thousands per year, self pro- 
tection forced the Chief Executives to delegate appointing 
responsibilities to department heads. This development limited 
still further the number of "President's men" in any given 


administration, and caused a then obscure lawyer-politician 


from Illinois to write, "This must be arrested or it will damn 


us all...The appointments need be no better...but the public 
6 
" 


must understand..sthey are the President's appointments, 


4) eonard D. White, The Federalists (N.Y., 1948), p. 27. 


Congressional Globe, 30th Cong., 2d sess., pe 671 (March 
3, 1849), quoted in Leonard D. White, The Jacksonians (N.Y, 
1954); Pe 538. 


6abraham Lincoln in Holman Hamilton, Zachary Taylor: 
Soldier in the White House (Indianapolis, 1951), p.217; quoted 
in White, The Jacksonians, opecit., pe 75. 
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The devolution of the appointing power to department 
heads failed to insure even intra-departmental harmony. 
President Polk, who held as tight a rein on the details of 
federal administration as any President in our history, wrote 
bitterly in his diary, "My secretaries have a constant struggle 
with the Heads of Bureauls], who are charged with prepering 


the detailed estimates, to keep down the expenditures to a 


reasonable point." And Polk was one of the few 19th century 
Presidents who could speak with any assurance of "my secretaries? 
With the growth of parties and of regional pressures, cabinet 
positions were increasingly used to placate political factions 
or satisfy regional demands. Few Presidents heeded the advice 
of James Buchanan to Franklin Pierce, 
A cabinet ought to be a unit....He who attempts. 
to conciliate opposing factions by placing ardent 
and embittered representatives of each in his cabinet, 
will discover that he has only infused into. these 
factions new vigor and power for mischief. S 
The long years of "congressional government" following 


the Civil War only helped to splinter the bureaucracy further, 


Presidents had little or no control over executive expenditures, 


The “official households" of the President (first established 


by Congressional action in 1857), were pitifully inadequate. 


In so far as departments and bureaus were "managed! at all, they 


were managed as the baronial estates of powerful congressional 


committees, 


7Quoted in White, The Jacksonians, op.cit., p. Sl. 
SIbid., Pe 90. 
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There was little incentive for Presidents under these 


circumstances to search for loyal political sutordinates, or 
to attempt to use the cabinet as a "coordinating mechanism" 
~--even if the phrase had be n known or understood, It is 
small wonder that President McKinley had no qualms about 
picking his Secretary of the Treasury blindly upon a friend's 
advice that the candidate was a nice fellow and had "white 
whiskers." 

Grafted onto the underbelly of this federal Hydra 
was the whole civil service reform movement. Starting in a 
modest fashion with the Pendleton Act in 1883, the movement 
gathered force-~ironically aided and abetted ie aha calculated 
actions of political leaders who wished to "blanket in" their 
non~classified appointees before crucial elections. And, of 
course, the Civil Service Commission was responsible not to 
the President but Congress. 

The 19th century, then, established a pattern of 
habits, expectations, and reforms which bore little relation 
to the idea of the President as the responsible manager of the 
federal bureaucracy, Perhaps there was no real call for such 
amanager. At any rate, by the end of the 19th century the 
executive branch was a loose confederation of feudal estates-- 
most of them nominally responsible to the President, but in 
fact responsible to powerful fieures in the Congress and to 
partisan and economic interest groups outside the formal 
structure of government. 

The importance of these 19th century developments 


rests in the fact that the traditions, autonomies, reforms, 
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and nen-hierarchical habits of that period have carried over with 
irresistible momentum into the revolutionary era of the 201}. 
century. 

And what a century this has been! 

In 1913 the federal government passed its first billion 
dollar budget. In that same yeer President Taft's Committee on 
Economy and Efficiency made its historic report calling for the 
introduction of business methods and an executive budget into the 
federal establishment. In that same year a student of administra- 
tion entered the White House. 

The recognized need and the needed response seemed to 
appear Simultaneously. The federal establishment which had 
"growed like Topsy" for over 100 yeris was now to be streamlined-- 
and just in time too. The timetable was a little delayed by World 
War I and by a Wilsonian veto; bui in 1921, with business ef- 
ficiency as its wetchword, the Harding administration witnessed 
the passage of a Budget and Accounting Act suited to the adminis- 
trative esthetics cf "normalcy." The managerial revolution had 
begun. A Bureau of the Budget housed in the Trersury but re- 
sponsible to = s President, and a General Accounting Office 
responsible to Congress, were to bring order out of chaos in the 
éxecutive branch. The new budget was to be the President's major 
instrument of coordination, efficiency, and discipline. ae 
militant words (penned presumably by the forceful first Director 
of the Budget, General Dawes), President Harding admonished his 
political executives and bureau chiefs on June 18, 1923: 

eeeeThe administration officials who are operating 

under the Executive are expected to subscribe cordially 
end loyally to the budret estimates and I do not 
hesitate to say that the repetition of an advocacy of 


an estimate befofe the-téngressiénal committees in by 
excess of the Executive recommendations will be looked 
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upon as sur fiuient reason to give consideration towards 
severance of employment with the Government.9? 

If only the world had stayed put! If only a century 
of habits and momentums had been capable of being exorcised 

by the creation of a single (if internally inconsistent) int 

like the Budget and Accounting Act of 1921. But neither was 

to be the case. 3 

During the 1930's and 1940's under the impact of con- 
vulsive economic and military eruptions, the federal establish- 
ment exploded. In 25 years federal expenditures jumped over 

2000%. Federal employment tripled. New agencies sprang up, 

flourished, and died. Many were reincarnated. Many were 

fused. Although much of this activity was due to the insistent 
demands for economic and national security, new expectations 
about the general role of government in our nondate produced 
stertling increases in activity across the board. The federal 

office of education which now has an annual budget of 200 

million dollars spent three and a half million in 1929. "The 

public health service and the Bureau of Reclamation which in 

1929 were spending little more than 10 million dollars a year 

each...now are spending a quarter of a bidlion a year 


respectively. "29 


"presidential Address at the 5th regular meeting of the 
Business Organization of the Government, 


1 ares Flood Byrd, "The Size and Cost of Our Government," 


The Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, Vol. 292, March 1954, p. 13. 
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This rapid proliferation of programs and agencies 


added powerful centrifugal forces to the already whirling 


executive wheel, 


The pressure of these apocalyptic events forced a 


$ series of massive reappraisals of the machinery of executive 


management and control. The attempts during the past 25 years 


to create countervailing, centripetal mechanisms are too well 


known to need anything more than a brief reference here: 


(1) The National Emergency Council of 1933 "to 
coordinate and make more efficient and productive" the work of 
the numerous emergency and field agencies of the Government. 


(2) The National Planning Board of 1933 (and its 
successors) "to advise on preparation of comprehensive pro- 
grams of public works, through development of regional plans, 
surveys, and research, and correlation of effort among 
federal, stete, and local agencies." . 


(3) The Reorganization Act of 1939, following the 
recommendations of the President's Committee on Administrative 
Management, establishing the Executive Office of the President. 
and its constituent units. (Of particular interest in view of 
recent developments was the establishment in 1939 of the 
short-lived Office of Government Reports, within the Executive 
Office framework, with a mandate "to prepare reports concerning 
programs of federal agencies, check accomplishments, and 
recommend steps to overcome obstacles.") 


(4) The Office for Emergency Management created by 
executive fiat in 1940 to provide a flexible framework within 
the Executive Office for the establishment and administrative 
servicing of defense and war agencies. 


(5) The Office of War Mobilization (created by 
Executive Order in 1943) and The Office of War Mobilization. 
and Reconversion (crested by congressional action in 1944) 
"to develop unified programs" for the efficient conduct of the 
war and for planning and coordinating reconversion policies. 


(6) The Council of Economic Advisors, created by 
the Employment Act of 1946, to aid the President in gauging 
economic trends and in planning national economic policies 
aimed at effecting maximum employment, production, and pur- 
chasing power, 
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(7) The National Security Act of 1947 and subsequent 
Acts and Executive Orders aimed at coordinating the policies of 
the several armed services, and establishing the National Security 
Council (with its subsidiary Central Intelligence Agency), the 
Operations Coordinating Board, and the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion within the Executive Office of the President to effect inter- 
agency coordination on matters of national security. 


(8) The extension under Truman of the legislative ir 
and programmatic clearance functions of the Bureau of the Budget. ~ 


(9) The Reorganization plans following the report of 
the first Hoover Commission--particularly the ones creating the 
General Services Administration in 1949, and the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare in 1953. : 


(10) The establishment under the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration of a Cabinet Secretariat, of a powerful Chief of Staff 
in the person of Assistant to the President, Sherman Adams, and 
of a number of top level Presidential assistantships in such 
areas as disarmament, government reorganization, foreign aid, 
and national security affairs. 


These are highlights only. The whole period has te 
been marked by a rapid increase in the number of people re- | 
quired to carry out the managerial and policy responsibilities 
of the Chief Executive. President Hoover's White House had 
42 employees. President Executive Office has 
over 1200--and even this number does not tell the whole story. 
Eisenhower has relied more heavily than most Presidents upon 


the advice of ad hoc Presidential commissions, and the number 


of interdepartmental and inter-agency committees--ad hoc and 


standing--which either have emerged as the result of Executive 
Office initiative or are of direct concern to the President 


in his managerial role, is ctancavion.”” Finally like every 


ag TT Richard E. Neustadt, "Presidency and Legislation: 
Planning the President's Program," American Political Science 
Review, Vol. XLIX, No. 4, December 1955, pp. 996-1018. 


1245 early as 1948 I counted over 1,000 such committees. 
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President before him, President Eisenhower has turned to 


individuals outside the formal structure of government for 


advice, guidance, and supporting influence over the bureau- 
cracy. There is perhaps no one man outside the official family 
comparable in power to an Amos Kendall, a Colonel House, or a 
Harry Hopkins, but at various times men like the President's 
brother, Milton Eisenhower; General Lucius Clay; and the 
Republican National Chairman, Leonard Hall, have served as a 
kind of kitchenette cabinet, 

We have scarcely begun to ponder the implications of 
the revolution in executive management which has .occurred in 
our own lifetime. But some of the superficial results are 
interesting: 

(1) As of this writing, roughly 50% of those attend- 
-ing Presidential Cabinet meetings are not the heads of 
federal departments. 

(2) With the exception of two or three department 
heads, the most powerful top-side policy determiners and 
coordinators in Washington are found not at the departmental 
level at all but in the White House Office and in the other 
constitutent units of the Executive Office of the President. 
(It is interesting to note that the building which once 
housed the Departments of State, War, and Navy: combinddi is 


presently inadequate to house the personnel in the Executive 
Office of the President alone.) 


13those besides department heads who have had, during 

the Eisenhower administration, standing invitations to attend 
meetings of the Cabinet include: the Vice President; Arthur 
S. Flemming, Director, Office of Defense Mobilization; Henry 
Cabot Lodge, Jr., U. S. Representative to the United Nations; 
Percival F, Brundage, Director, Bureau of the Budget; Philip 
Young, Chairman, Civil Service Commission; Sherman Adams, The 
Assistant to the President; Major General (USA, ret.) Wilton 
B. Persons, The Deputy Assistant to the President; and Harold 
E. Stassen, Special Assistant to the President; in addition, 
a number of other Presidential advisors and assistants in the 
Executive Office attend sporadically, so that in any one 
Cabinet meeting department heads are likely to be outnumbered, 
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(3) The entire Presidential apparatus has become so e 
huge, so institutionalized, and so remote from the day-to- 
day activities of many of the operating federal departments 
and agencies that a whole bevy of coordinating units are now 
operating at the White House level including a new and rather | 
carefully concealed office called the "Executive Branch 
Liaison Office." (sic,)14 


(4) Topside, the distinction between "staff" and 
"line" has been muddied to the point of meaninglessness. 
"The Rock," as Stherman Adams is ruefully called around 
Washington, may be "staff" to the President, but he is "line" 
to almost everybody else in Washington including most depart- 
ment heads. 


Some of the present uses of the new apparatus of 
executive management undoubtedly reflect President Eisenhower's 
military background, but it would be a serious error to explain 
away the apparatus itself in terms of the peculiarities and 
habits of the present incumbent. Mr. Truman's office entourage 
was nearly as large as President Eisenhower's and even the 
Eisenhower innovations of a Chief of Staff and a Cabinet 
Secretariat have their roots in managerial experiments under 
recent Democratic administrations.>> 

The pendulum, then, seems to have swung with a 
vengeance. A massive mechanism is now in operation, above the 
departmental level, designed to overcome the centrifugal heri- 
tage of the 19th century, and to control the explosive proli- 
feration of programs and agencies which has occurred during 
the past twenty years. 


Clinton Rossiter in his remarkably lucid and provoc- 


ative study, The American Presidency, states that Mr. Eisenhower 


Lary is of considerable interest that Secretary of the 
Interior, Fred Seaton, had charge of liaison with a number .. of 
Executive «gencies before‘his dapsvintment- to cabinet rank. . See 
Time,'Jan. 9, 1956, pe 196 
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ee Neustadt, op.cit., passim. 
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"has done himself anda the Presidency a great service by 
carrying the process of institutionalization at least a step 


and a half farther than Truman," 


But has topside elephantiasis really been so benign? 
Has it really clarified and facilitated relationships between 
the President and the bureaucracy? Are not some of the 


following questions at least worthy of consideration: 


(1) To what extent has the institutionalization of the 
President's office, with its elaborate clearance mechanisms, re- 
duced the creative role of agency officials ard stifled, in 
Harlan Cleveland's phrase, "the vigorous advocacy that overcomes 
inertia in our big bureaucracy?" In other words, to what extent 
has it déprived the President of exposure to vigorously-stated 
and powerfully-based competitive advice? 


(2) To what extent has the growth in power of the 
Executive Office (particularly the White House staff) lowered 
the prestige and influence of all but two or three department 
heads and caught the remaining political executives between the 
autonomies and specializations of subordinate for co-equal) 
career officials and the frequent indifference of the new 
topside configurations of power? 


(3) To what extent has the institutionalization of 
the President's office increased the amount of "paper" and the 
externa’. harmony of the Executive branch without effecting 
real coordination of policy? 


(4) To what extent has the problem of recruiting and 
holding able subcabinet executives (never an easy problem in 
our history) been mdde even more difficult by the imposition of 
an increasing number of layers between the appointees and the 
President? 


(5) To whet extent have the constituent units of the 

Executive Office become so large that they are in danger of 
creating their own centers of power vis-a-vis the President 
and each other, and of building external alliances which might 
ultimately trap or immobilize a weak Chief Executive? 

Surely the evidence is insufficient to deny that these 
dangers exist. And the cuestion then poses itself, who really 
are the effective "political executives" in the federal govern~ 


ment today? Is the Hoover Commission Task Force realistic 
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in constructing an image of a political executive class composed 


of 750 non-career officials at the department and agency level? 


Professor Wallace S. Sayre has suggested that our 


political and Constitutional system would seem to require at 


least four recognizable types of executive appointments:17 


"(1)Presidential executives, that group of appointments 
who are initially and can be expected to remain Presidentially 
oriented; 


(2) Patronage appointments, the group of positions 
which the President must give to others to use; some to members 
of Congress, some to interest groups, some to other centers of 
support (past, present, or future), and some to those who must 
be persuaded into a lesser degree of hostility; 


(3) Program executives, those appointments who are 
competent at developing and executing programs to which they are 
committed and which are congenial to the President's policies; 
and 


(4) Career executives, who provide the centers of con- 
tinuity and cooperation for the on-going work of the government." 


Following Professor Sayre's useful classification, must 
we not redefine the term "political executives" to include all 
those policy-oriented executives who have the power to determine 
the direction, scope and speed of legally=-authorized bureau- 


cratic activity? 
If so, then a meaningful list of "political executives" 


in the federal government would have to include at least the 
following: 
(1) The President; 


(2) Many of the career as well as the politically-— 
transient "staff" officials in the Executive Office of the 
President; 

(3) Department and agency heads; 


(4) Career and non-career officials at the under and 
assistant secretary levels; 

, (5) Many military, diplomatic, and civil service 
career officials at the bureau level and below-ein Washington 
and in the various field establishments and missions at home 
and abroad; 


17"the Political Executive in the National Government: 
The Constitutional and Political Setting," an address delivered 
before the Woodrow Wilson Centennial Conference, Princeton, N.Jd., 
March 2-4, 1956, pp. 23-2h. 
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(6) The Commissioners of the independent regulatory 
agencies. 


If these are the real centers of power in the execu- 
tive branch, and if our concern is to make as many of these 
diverse officials as possible sensitive to Presidential 
direction--both in order to focus political responsibility 
and to effect necessary programmatic coordination-—where do we 
go from here? Are we trapped? Is there no escape from the 
Scylla of "over-institutionalizing the topside" on the one 
hand, and the Charybdis of administrative anarchy on the other? 

I think there is; but safe passage must necessarily 
rest upon certain assumptions about the art of political 
navigation in the turbulent waters of a democratic society, 

Some of the following assumptions may be worth con- 
sidering: 

(1) that many swirls and eddies of power cannot be 
eradicated, and should be negotiated only when they are in 
the direct path of the ship of state; 

(2) that in perilous waters, the captain needs a 
number of responsible and able "lookouts" who can report to 
him swiftly and directly without first having to clear every- 
thing with each other or with the captain's first mate' who 
can checkmate. fresh -informetion; 

(3) that the technicians in the engine room and at 
the navigation table should be trained to be responsive to 
the captain's judgment and needs; 

(4) that the captain must have the authority to 
shift the assignments and general organization of the ship's 


company as necessity demands, 


Like most analogies this one has its limitations and 


absurdities. But the fact remains that we can solve our toughest 


managerial problems only if we construct some kind of mean- 


ingful vector which will take into account these kinds of 
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general working propositions and the variety and subtlety of 
the forces which play upon them. 

Much of course depends upon the leadership qualities 
of the President himself--his strength with the public, his 
ability to dominate his own party, his skill in negotiating 
effectively with the fractionalized power centers in the Con- 


gress and in the society at large. The stronger the President 


is in these relationships, the fewer executive appointments 
he will be forced to give "to others to use." | 
But these relationships at best only establish a 

permissive framework within which the President can play his 
managerial role. Even if he succeeded in fashioning such a 
framework, he would still be faced with the twin problems of 
finding and holding loyal political subordinates, and of in- 
creasing the number of top-level, non-parochical careerists. 

The recent Hoover Commission Task Force Report on 
Personnel and the Civil Service addressed itself imaginatively 
to these two questions. Issue can perhaps be taken with the 
Report's attempt to draw too neat a boundéry between political 
executives and career civil servants; with its failure to deal 
with the implications of a highly institutionalized Presiden- 
tial office; with its failure to treat more systematically the 
relation of the military end diplomatic services to the 
career civil service and to the problems of executive manage- 
ment generally; and with its strange image of a projected ae 


senior civil service made up of men who would presumably live 
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in an uncertain and emotionless limbo. 

But if the issue is that we need an increased number 
of capable and broadly-gauged men responsive to Presidential 
direction in all the top managerial posts of the government-- 
political and career--the Task Force Report has made a number 
of-important and constructive suggestions. 

Certainly a vigorous executive development program 
is needed for career administrators; certainly off-the-job 
as well as on-the-job training opportunities for careerists 
should be stressed within the departments, and made uni- 
formly available to all the agencies by congressional action; 
certainly improvements can and should be made in recruiting 
able talent for the career services. 

In addition, attention might be given to the estab- 
lishment of an administrative staff college, *® and to the ro- 
tation of certain kinds of assignments among the three major 
career services=--military, diplomatic, and civil--with special 
attention to temporary assignments in the Executive Office of 
the President. 

But even if these reforms take place; even if we 
look pragmatically rather than dogmatically at the question of 


where the line should be drawn between "career" and "political" 


positions, the ability of the President to maximize responsible 


and flexible control over the bureaucracy depends ultimately 
upon his ability to recruit and hold an increasing number of 


dedicated non-career executives. These men, like their career 


18 see Marshal E. Dimock, "The Administrative Staff College: 
Executive Development in Government and Industry," The American 
Political Science Review, Vol L, No. 1, March 1956, pp. 166-174. 
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counterparts, must be able administrators; capable and honest 
advocates of particular causes; and ultimately loyal to the 
general program of the President. They must also be capable 
of absorbing risks and punishments usually spared their 
colleagues in the caresr services, 

3 Both the Hoover Commission Task Force and the 
Woodrow Wilson Centennial Conference flagged the importance = 
of these non-career political executives in our federal struc- 
ture. Both groups recognized that the needed skills were 
rare, and that there were uncommon problems in identifying a 
sufficient number of talented men and women to fill the sensi- 
tive posts which vequire political incumbents. Both groups 
recommended steps to overcome the present difficulties. Some 
of the most interesting suggestions, abstracted from the 
recommendations of both groups, follow: 

(1) that the President, and every four years the 
President-elect, create a staff to develop inventories of the 
potential sources of political executive talent in American 
life, and to develop rosters of particular names; 

(2) that the President and his subordinate recuriters 
make every effort to be positive and imaginative in their 
appeals, and realistic in the descriptions of the jobs to 
be performed; 

(3) that expectations as to length of tenure for 
political executives be extended in order to make their in- 
cumbency sufficiently long to be useful; 

‘ (4) that in order to keep open the channels between 
the various career services and the political executive posts, 
department and agency heads~-under appropriate safeguards-- 
attempt to identify a limited number of imaginative and 
resourceful career servants and encourage them to assume the 
risks and responsibilities of political executive posts; 

(5) that the ablest university graduates be encouraged 


to enter the public service with the eventual goal of political 
executive posts in mind as possible capstones of their careers; 
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(6) that a greater effort be made to draw into 
political executive posts a limited number of the younger 
members of Congress as well as those officials holding 
elective or appointive positions in state and local government; 


(7) that leaders of both major parties at all levels 
use every opportunity to recognize publicly the vital role 
of public service in our society, and tp counsel against 
generalized attacks upon government officials and employees; 


(8) that educational institutions and media of mass 
communication promote a wider and more accurate understanding 
of the importance of, and satisfactions to be gained from, 
governmental and political service in our society; 


(9) that there should be a careful exploration of 
possible ways to institute a system of awards, honors, and 
distinctions~-~-compatible with the democratic habits and ex-= 
pectations of our society--to help raise public respect for 
distinguished public service; 


(10) that professional firms and organizations, 
business firms, labor unions, universities, local and state 
governments, and other institutions from which political execu- 
tives may be drawn, be encouraged in every possible way to | 
lend such personnel without adverse effect on their careers; 
and to regard such service as a mark of achievement in the 
original organization; 


(11) that laws and practices restricting transfer 
or maintenance of pension rights and other fringe benefits be 
modified, and new pooling devices explored, to permit a 
greater occupational mobility in our society. Existing 
government pension programs at all levels should be carefully 
coordinated with the federal Social Security program; 


(12) that moving expenses, temination payments, and 
other non-salary inducements be studied as possible ways of 
attracting political executives and easing their transfer to 
and from public service posts; 


(13) in view of frequent comments about the deterrent 
effect of conflict of interest statutes and practices on 
recruitment of political executives, that these present 
statutes and practices be reviewed systematically, perhaps by 
a select body of private citizens designated by the President, 
This review should include suggestions for a code of conduct 
to guide public officials and employees and for ways to clarify 
public understanding of the complex issues involved; 


(14) that the salaries for most political executive 
positions be substantially raised. 
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And I should like to make five additional suggestions: 


(1) that attempts be made to increase the interest 
of our national party organizations and the four party cam- 
paign committees in the Congress in compiling and suggesting 
top grade names for possible Presidential appointment; 


(2) that department heads be given the right to 
choose their own political subordinates but with the under-~ 
standing that these appointments are subject in fact as well 
as in theory to Presidential scrutiny and possible veto; 


| (3) that the size and mechanical complexity of the 
Executive Office of the President (and its counterparts in ) 
some of the larger executive agencies) be selectively reduced 
in order to increase the direct relationship of the President 
to his "line" political executives. (This suggestion neces-~ 
sarily bears with it a call to the President to reduce to the 
barest possible minimum, consonant with constitutional and 
political necessity, his ceremonial and routine functions in 
order to increase the time he can spend with his line political 
subordinates); 


(4) that department heads be chosen with maximum 
consideration given, not to unanimity of views, but to an 
ultimate sense of deference to Presidential authority; 

(5) that a full-time Director of Executive Personnel 
in the Executive Office of the President replace the existing 
Presidential Adviser on Personnel Management (who doubles as 
the Chairman of the Civil Service Uommission), and that this 
director work with the President and his agency heads in 
developing names and programs for staffing top-level political 
and career positions. 

In a free society governed by gigantic and complex 
institutional arrangements, and made insecure by unparalleled 
domestic and international problems, we cannot and should not 
ask that our federal bureaucracy be arranged as a tight 
pyramid designed to produce rigid conformity. We must 
expect, value and provide the channels for, the vigorous 
advocacy of new ideas. In some areas we must be prepared to 
accept only the loosest accommodation of diverse opinions and 


practices. Policy frictions and administrative disparities 


are the price of freedom and the condition of imaginative 
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responses to pressing issues in a large bureacracy. 
But we do have an obligation to strive for a system 
of relationships between the President and his executives-- 
political and career--which will facilitate intra- and inter- 
agency cooperation and coordination on the big secede of our 
time, stimulate competitive rather than monolithic advice to 


the Chief Executive, and, above all, insure the probability 


that after the tumult and the shouting dies, most at least of 
the top managers of the government will continue to consider 


themselves "the President's men." 
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By "politicst I mean a decision-making process the 


defining characteristic of which is conflict between two or 

more persons (or groups) who face an issue and are divided | 

as to how to meet it. Politics is the activity ~-- negotiation, 
discussion, balloting, and so on =<=- by which the issue is 

agitated and perhaps finally brought to resolution, "Plenning* 

is also a decision-making process, but one of a sharply contrasting 
type. The defining feature of planning is the creation in 
prospect of a course of action which is expected to bring about 

a desired situation, i.e. with the clarification of ends and 

the economical adaptation of means. 


As a by-product of his struggle for power (or for 
principle or interest) the politician finds the terms on which 
powerholders will act in relation to each other in the conflict 
situation. His power depends finally upon his ability to influence 
the outcome of an election. The planner on the other hand is 
characteristically concerned with defining the content of the 
public interest and with determining the implications for 
present action of the probable future. His power depends finally 
upon his ability to get the support of politicians. If politics 
is the art of the possible -~ by which is meant, I suppose, the 
merely possible, the expedient -- planning is the art of the 
most desirable of all possibles. 


These, I should hasten to add, are analytical definitions. 
Concretely the man who runs for office and the man who is 
employed by a planning agency are mixtures of. the two types. 
Sometimes the planning agency employee is more of a politician 
than he is a planner and occasionally the person who gets elected 
to office turns out to be more of a planner than a politician.1/ 


If these definitions are taken as the starting place, an 
account of the changing political environment of city planning 
_ will note particularly the types of conflicts generated in the 
city, the ways political institutions -- especially parties ~=- 
function in the management of such conflicts, and the play of these 
forces on the institutions (not all of them called planning 
bodies) which are supposed to define long-term ends for the city 
and to discover the most efficient ways of achieving them. 


1/ The concepts "politics," "planning, and “the public 
interest"' have been explicated by the writer in Martin Meyerson 
and E. C. Banfield, Politics, Planning and the Public Interest, 
The Free Press, Glencoe, Ill., 1955, pp. 303-29. 
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Obviously these  wliees can be discussed only generally in 
the few minutes available. Obviously, too, generalizations about 
the municipal scene will admit of many exceptions. What is true 
of large cities will often not be true of small ones. Even if 
we confine ourselves to large Northern cities, the differences 
among them may be more interesting than the similarities. Never- 
theless, despite these hazards, it is worthwhile to try to generalize. 


2. 


If we look at the facts of “political arithmetic" (as 
demography was once called) we see that profound changes are under= 
way. The electorate has become predominatly urban. About sixty 
per cent of the population lives in 171 standard metropolitan areas 
and about 30 per cent lives in the i4 largest metropolitan areas. 
The metropolitan areas are expected to continue growing fast both 
in absolute numbers and as a proportion of the whole population. 


Table 1. 


Population (in thousands) 


1940 Actual 1950 Actual 1955 Estima eres 1975 Est. 
Number Number % Number Number @% 


Metropolitan 62,958 48 83,796 56 95,304 59 141,600 63 


Areas 
- Central Cities 50,368 39 49,135 33 51,023 31 58,223 26 
Satellite " 12,590 9 34,661 23 44,281 28 83,377 37 
Other 68,711 52 65,837 AL 66,157 41 83,161 37 
Other Urban 3. 136 9 11,608 9 - - - - 
Rural Nonfarm 27, 029 20 31,128 20 
Farm 30, 546 23 23,10. 15 22,200 14 15,300 7 
Total 131,669 100 149,633 100 161,461 100 224,761 100 


Sources; U. S. Bureau of the Census 


As the table shows, central city populations are expected 
to grow little. The big increase will come in the suburbs. 


These population movements are changing the character of 
both the central city and the suburbs. ‘The central cities," Woodbury 
has written, “will become increasingly the place of residence of new 
arrivals in the metropolitan areas, of nonwhites, lower income workers, 
younger couples, and the elderly."* 2/ These, it should be noted, 


2/7 Coleman Woodbury, “Suburbanization and Suburbia," American 
Journal of Public Health, 45:1, January, 1955, pe 9- 
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are all groups whose characteristic needs are not entirely met 
morely by the continuance of a high level of employment: these 

are groups which have -- or can be persuaded that they have-special 
needs which sovernment should met. 


The suburbs, as Woodbury points out in the article quoted, 
are not all of a kind. There are industrial as well as "dormitory" 
suburbs and poor ones as well as rich ones. The movement to the 
suburbs is in many places a levelling ome: the high corcentration 
of upper-income, upper-educated, upper-class people in the suburbs 
is being diluted by migration from the central cities and elsewhere. | 
By and large, however, the dilution is with respect to the "ring" 
as a whole: each of the constituent suburbs may remain as homogeneous 
as ever. "To some extent," Lubell remarks, "the suburban exodus 
appears to have revived the old patterns of segregation. Around 
New York City there are suburban districts which have become as 
heavily Jewish, or Italian, or Irish in family ancestry as were the 
ghettos or "Little Italy's or "New Erins" of the lower East Side of 
twenty-five years agoe The old-law tenements of the East Side have 
given way to ranch houses with sylvan settings and neatly cultivated 
lawsns. Jet the walls of discrimination and intolerance still 


While the suburban ring, taken as a whole, is losing its 
uniform class character, its racial composition is not changing greatly. 
The Negroes, as well as the Mexicans and tne Puerto Ricans, are 
piling up in ever-greater densities in the slums and blighted 
areas of the central cities. A pioneering study by Bogue suggests that 
10 years from now the non-white population of Chicago may be more 
than 900,000 while that of the suburbs is less than 200,000. Non- 
whites may then comprise 23. per cent of the central city population 
and only 6.4 per cent of the population of the suburban ring. 4 
Very likely this is reasonably representative of what is happening 
elsewhere, 


3/ Samuel lubell, The Revolt of the Moderates, Harper Brose, 
New York, 1956, pe Dlide 

hL/ Donald J. Bogue, An Estimate of Metropolitan Chicago's 
Future Populations 1955 to 1965, shed jointly by 
the Unicago Community Inventory, University of Chicage, 
and Scripps Foundation, Miami University (Ohio), Feb. 2, 

* 1955. In the United States the 190-50 increase in the 
population of central cities within standard metropolitan 
areas was 13.94; the white increase was 10.1% and the non- 
wares 48.3%. These figures are quoted by Woodbury, ope cit., 
Pe De : 
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ile the objective basis for many social distinctions 
has ber arama, is a percentage of the whole urban population, 
the number of foreign born is now negligible. Ia the last couple 
of decades average per capita consumption has more than doubled, 
making it that much easier for people to obtain the goods and 
services which will mark them as members of the middle-class or 
at least make them tolerable by middle-class standards» The 
objective basis for class feeling has all but Gisappeared. A 
generation ago the workingman could see a chasm between the 
way of life open to him and that of the rich. There are still 
differences, of course, but they are more matters of amount 
than of kind. The workingman's wheelbase is a few inches shorter 


than the rich man's and his wife's dishwasher takes a few less 
dishes. 


But while objective differences have diminished, subjective 
ones have not. The eighteenth century optimists and their socialist 
followers supposed that if material injustices were eliminated men 
would live like brothers. In fact it seems that the smaller the 
differences the greater they are magnified to appears As 
Hofstadter has observed, in times of general prosperity and 


material well being "status politics" tends to displace "interest 
politics." 5 


The cleavage along status lines is to some extent 
expressed in differences of political allegiance between central 
cities and suburbs. As Table 2 shows, the central cities of the 


North are heavily Bemocratic and the suburban rings Bre heavily 
Republican. 


The central cities are becoming more and more Democratico 
The people who leave them for the suburbs include a disproportionate 
number of Republicans as well as of the upward-mobile types who are 
likely to become Republican. Their places are taken by poor whites 
from the South and by Negroes, Puerto Ricans and Mexicans, In the 
course of the struggle over integration the party allegiance of 
the Negroes may change suddenly. There is no sign of such a 
change yet, however. On the contrary, the Negroes seem to be 
more solidly Democratic every dayo 


s/ Richard Hofstadter, "The Pseudo-Conservative Revolt," in 
Daniel Bell, ed., The New American Right, Criterion Books, New 
York, 1955. Samuel Tubell's two brilliant books, The Future of 


American Politics and The Revolt of the Moderates, develop some 
Similar ideas, 
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‘Table 2 


Democratic Vote as a Percentage of Major 
Party Vote, tee City and Suburbs, 
195 


New York City 65.9 
Suburban Counties 
Rockland hO.7 
Westchester 3503 
Nassau 36.1 
Suffolk 30.9 


Chicago 64.2 
Cook County except Chicago 40.5 


Philadelphia 5707 
Montgomery County 38.1 


Detroit 65.9 
Wayne County except Detroit S702 


Pittsburgh 56.8 
Allegheny County except Pittsburgh 5le3 


St. Louis City 62.0 
St. Louis County 45.0 


San Francisco 49.3: 
Suburban Counties 
Marin 3502 
San Mateo 40.8 


Cleveland 70.0 
Cuyahoga County except Cleveland Sle 


Minneapolis 58.8 
Hennepin County except Minneapolis 4702 


Buffalo 52.8 
Erie County Sxcept Buffalo 36.9 


Milwaukee City 59.8 
Milwaukee County except Milwaukee City 5.5 


Cincinnati 43.8 
Hamilton County except Cinéinnati 392 


Source: Based on data from R. M. Scammon, America Votes, 
Government Affairs Institute, 1956. Except for ov. Louis 
City and St, Louis County, which were for president in 1952, 
the votes were for governor or senator, 
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Table 3 

Republican Vote as a Percentage of 

Major Party Vote, Suburbs, 198 and 
19 


Suburban Area 1948 1954 Per cent 
Increase 
(or Decrease) 


1954 over 1948 


New York Suburbs 


Rockland County 61.2 59.3 -1.9 
Westchester 64.8 64.7 al 
Nassau 722 63.9 
Cook County except Chicago 644.6 ~2.8 


Montgomery County 67.5. 61.9 
(Pennsylvania) 

Wayne County except Detroit 

Allegheny County except 46.7 
Pittsburgh 

St. Louis County 52.6 5520 #2. 


San Francisco Suburbs 


Marin County 6h.8 47.6 
San Mateo County 56.8 59.2 +2 eh 
Cuyahoga County except 60.6 48.6 -12.0 
Cleveland 
Hennepin County except 52.0 51.5 = 5 
Minneapolis 
Erie County Except °uffalo 62.8 #701 
Milwaukee County except 51.9 54.3 +20) 


Milwaukee City 


Hamilton County except 58.8 60.7 +109 
Cincinnati 


Source: 198 figures computed from data in The Political Almanac, 
1952, B. CG. Forbes and Sons, New York; 1954 figures computed from 
America Votes, op. cit. The 1948 figures are for a presidential 

The 1948 figures are for a presidential vote; the others are 
votes for governor or senator. These are not altogether satisfactory 
for comparisons 
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It is not so easy to say what is happening in the suburban 
ring, As Table 3 suygests, the ftepublicanism of some rings 
is being diluted while that of others is being concentrated. 
Two tendencies are at work and the strength of each is different 
in each area. In some places the movement of industry out of 
the central cities is reducing the proportion of "dormitory" 
suburbanites, who are mostly Republican. Elsewhere the new 
suburbanites are mostly middle-class people. Probably many 
of the central city Democrats who move to "dormitory" suburbs 
become Republicans as soon as they have learned what is expected 
of them in their new surroundingsSe 6/ In such suburbs the 
Republican percentage of the vote may fall, but it will not fall 
as much as, judging fromthe size of the influx from the central 
‘cities, one would expect. 


At any rate, whether the concentration of Republicans 
in the suburbs declines somewhat or remains about the same, the 
effect of these population movements will be to give the Republican 
suburbs far greater voting strength than the Democratic central 
cities. A very rough calculation shows that in the metropolitan 
areas a dramatic shift is underway from Democratic to Republican 
dominance. Assuming that 0 per cent of the population votes 
and that the vote is 60 per cent Democratic in the central cities 
and 60 per cent Republican in the suburbs, here are the pluralities 
for the metropolitan areas as a whole: 


190 Democratic by 2 5952 ,000 
1950 Democratic by 1,190,000 
1955 Democratic by 

1975 Republican by 2,040,000 


6/ A New York Times story of May 31, 1956 summarized the views 
of suburban politicians in the New York metropolitan area on the 
reasons for this change of political allegiance: Meee! rye 
is a sense of property rights and a concern for tax ra the> 
comes with the key to a suburban home and the mortgage. Another 
is a desire for social status and a feeling that it can be 
achieved by belonging to the 'right' social groups and parties. 
A Third is a feeling that local conditions require a Republican 
enrollment if there is any hope of a consequent political career 
or political favors." 


On the basis of a random sample of 10 voters from each of 
two precincts in all 50 wards a Chicago Daily News writer recently 
concluded that Chicago is more Democratic today than it was four 
years ago. However, the suburban Republican vote has grown so 
much faster than the central city Democratic vote tiat, according 
to the Daily News writer, if the 1948 election were held over 
again, the suburban Republican vote could more than wipe out the 
32,000 votes by which Truman carried Illinois. Study of a sample 
of 500 suburbanites showed that about one in 10 had switched 
parties since registering in the suburbs, In this group itepublicans 
gained three voters for every one they lost to the Democrats, The 
‘new! Republican, the Daily News found, is more likely to split 
his ticket than is the old. Uharles B, Cleveland, Chicago Daily 
News, July 5 and 6, 1956, 
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On every side authorities on local government are warning 
that unless there is a greater amount of planning, the vast expansion 
of plant -- of housing, schools, highways and other public and , 
private facilities -- that has suddenly been made necessary by 
the growth of population will decisively worsen the already 
critical problems of the metropolitan areas. But of course 
planning of a significant kind is possible only as there exist 
bodies having power to carry plans into effect. In the metropolitan 
areas there are multitudes of governments, but no one government 
able to act with respect to the area as a whole. Accordingly 
the experts are preoccupied these days with the problem of 
creating effective metropolitan organization -- whether by 
consolidation, federation, the establishment of special function 
districts or otherwise. 


The facts of political arithmetic suggest that the 
problem is going to prove insoluable for many years to come in 
most places. Even if the concentration of Republicans declines 
sharply in the suburbs, metropolitan area government would be 
Republican government. In effect, advocates of sonsolidation 
are asking the Democrats to give up their control of the 
central cities or, at the very least, to place it in jeopardy. 


It would be a mistake to suppose that this conflict 
lies altogether or even mainly between the two party organizations 
and the professional politicians who have a stake in them, The 
party differences are important in themselves, but they reflect 
deeper and still more important differences, Metropolitan 
government would mean the transfer of power over the central 
cities from the largely lower-class, Negro and Catholic elements 
-who live in them to the largely middle-class, white and Protestant 
elements who live in the suburbs, 


It should be remembered that between the central city 
resident and the suburbanite there are also differences of 
interest which have no necessary connection with race or classe 
If overnight all of the people of the central cities were 
transformed into middle-class, white Protestants, there would 
still be the basis for conflict between them and the suburbanites. 
It would still have to be decided, for example, whether thousands 
of central city residents should be relocated to build expressways 
to give suburbanites quicker access to the city as well as how 
taxes to pay for such improvements should be levied. In St. Louis 
a metropolitan transit scheme failed of adoption recently apparently 
because of fears that improved service for suburbanites would be 
paid for by the fares of central city residents. Such instances abou U 


6/ See, for example, Danie, R. Grant, "Urban and Suburban 
ashville: A Case Study in Metropolitanism," The Journal of 
Politics, Feb. 1955, pp. 93-95. 
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Three-quarters of the metropolitan areas lie entirely 
within a single county, From the standpoint of administration 
there is much to be said for city-county consolidation: it would 
make sense to endow county governments with the powers of cities 
and to organize them to exercise those powers efficiently. 
Schemes like this are being worked out in Miami, Atlanta, and 
Nashville, but it is highly unlikely that they will be tried 
where there is a two-party system. If Buffalo, for example, 
were to be consolidated with Erie County, control over it would 
pass from the Democratic party to the Republican. If Chicago 
were consolidated with Cook County the Democrats would have a 
fighting chance of capturing it. But as matters now stand control 
of Chicago is a sure thing for the Democrats. ihy should they 
change? 


City-county separation will be unacceptable for the same 
reason. If Caicago -- to take a typical case -- were made a 
county by itself, apart from the rest of Cook County, the 
Democrats, although their control of the city would not be 
jeopardized, would no longer have a chance in Cook County. 

That would be safely hepublican. 


For the same reason that they will refuse to turn all 
of their powers over to a Republican county government, the 
Democrats of the central cities will refuse to turn over some 
of them to special function districts. Recently Sheriff Joseph 
Lohman of Cook County, a good government and planning-minded 
Democrat (he was formerly Chairman of the Washington, D. C. 
Planning Commission), observed that law enforcement in the 
Chicago metropolitan area is "hamstrung" by limited jurisdictions 
and resources. He proposed putting the 11,000 policemer who now 
serve more than 200 governmental units within the county under 
nine elected comissioners and he suggested that a police commissioner 
be elected from each of nine wedge~shaped districts extending from 
the center of Chicago ts the éounty line. The plan seems’ to have 
attracted no support from either Lohman's fellow-Democrats or from 
the Republicans. Obviously the Democrats are not going to give 
the Republicans the chance -= the very good chance -- of controlling 
the police of the central city. Nor are the Republicans g>ing 
to run the risk of letting control of their suburban police 
fall into the hands of the central city Democrats, Here again the 
conflict of interest between the parties, important as it is, is 
not the only conflict. There are many suburbanites who are willing 
to put up with a great deal for the satisfaction of being able 
to call the local police chief by his first name. Politicians will 
take these valves into account in deciding what is an "efficient® 
police organization even if planners do note 
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There will probably be some instances -- Vetroit and Wayne 
County appear to be one and Pittsburgh and Allegheny County another -=- 
where the number of suburban itepublicans is too small to make much 
difference. Consolidation may be possible in these cases. They 
will be few however, 


The situation will not be altogether different where the 
city is non-partisan, The major parties are alive and watching 
for their chances even in non-partisan cities of course, But 
even if they were not alive, the fundamental differences of 
interest and of status which separate the central city and the 
suburban populations would nevertheless be expressed at the 
polls and elsewhere. In non-partisan stilwaukee Mayor Frank 
P, Zeidler recently complained that influential suburbanites-- 
leaders of industry, business and real estate, and of the press}; 
presidents of utilities; attorneys; and trained technical 
persons -- "working through their suburban governments and 
especially through the county government and state legislature eee. 
can exercise an almost compulsory power on the city." Through 
the process of funtional consolidation, Mayor Zeidler said, "the 
city is being stripped of more and more of its desirable functions, 
but it is being left with its problems -- especially the social 
problems," 8/ 


For the same reasons that the Democrats will oppose it, 
the republicans of the central cities will favor bringing the 
central cities and the suburbs under the same jurisdiction. 
Similarly the good government forces -- at least those who 
want to weaken the machines of the central cities -- will favor 
adding the suburban vote to the central city vote wherever 
possible, It is not surprising that in Kansas City, Missouri, 
City manager Cookingham annexed some fringe areas over their 
violent opposition. He knew that, bitter as they might be at 
annexation, in the long run they would have to support him 
against the remains of the Pendergast machine. 9, 


8/ Frank P, Zeidler, "A Course of Action for the City of 
ilwaukee for 1956 and the Following Years," multilithed, 
undated, pp. 27-28, 


9/ See the account of this in the manuscript by 4. Theodore 
Brown, "The Politics of Reform; Kansas City's iiunicipal 
Government, 1925-1950."" It is interesting that the districts 
where Pendergast had been strong were most decisively against 
the annexaticn. Chapter X, pe 8. 
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The Reptblicans outside of the central cities will of 
course want to remain apart: They are as well satisfied with 
a one-party system as are the Democrats of the central citiese 


Even the Democrats who hive outside of the city will 
tend to oppose efforts at consolidation and planning. Among 
= them there will be many "backwoodsmen" -=- Southern whites 
oe who place a positive value on being unconnected to neighbors 
“4 and bureaucrats by such things as sidewalks and utility lines -- 
and many Catholics who, wanting to escape taxation for new public 
fe schools which they will not use, will seek out unincorporated 
1 areas where there is likely to be a minimum of community planning 
- and development, 10 


One might expect that as the central cities are emptied 
of the middle-class white Protestants who have always been the 
chief supporters of good government and as the places of these 
are taken by Negroes and other underdogs whose votes are taken ~- 
for granted,the Democratic parties would become machine-ridden 
and corrupt as never before. Certainly the slums, the Democratic 
heartlands, are no nicer than before in their regard for civic 
vittue. 


Nevertheless despite these circumstances it is unlikely 
that there will be corruption again on thé grand scale in the 
central cities and there is even reson to believe that the 
Democratic party will stand out as the party of good government, 


The state and Federal governments are now so deeply 
involved in the affairs of the big cities that continuing, 
wholesale graft is hardly possible without their at least tacit 
consent. That consent will be given, if at all, only when the 
support of the city machine is indispensable to both the state 
and national administrations, a combination of circumstances 
which is less and less likely to evyist as the voting plurality 
shifts from the central cities to. the suburbs, 11 


10/ I am indebted to my colleague Richard L. Meier for the 

ideas in this paragraph. 

11/ It was the state and Federal governments which broke up the 
Pendergast and Hague machines. The Kelly mechine seems to have 
escaped only because President Roosevelt considered it indispensable, 
Ickes, writing in 1939, said: 


"Frank (imrphy/ then said he wanted very much to clean 
up Chicago because he thought that it was the worst mess 
in the country and that he hoped 'they' would let him go 
ahead. I found out that it was surmised that the President 
would not permit murphy to go ahead with this investigation 
on account of iid Kelly . . . Murphy told me that the 
Departinent of Justice had all the yoods that it needed on 
the Chicago crooks and apparently he is only waiting for the 
green lignt which probably will not flash." The Secret Diary 
a Harold Ickes, Simon and Schuster, New York: 1954, Vol. III, 
Pe We 
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A more important reason for Democratic interest in good 
government, however, lies in the facts of political arithmstic.. 
Although in the normal case they can carry the central cities 
no matter how scandalous their administration, the Democratic 
leaders know that in order to win the county and state governments o 


they must cut down the increasing Republican pluralities in 

the suburbs, Mayor Daley of Chicago is said to believe that 
"good government is good politics." This is especially true 
for the Democrats, The big pluralities within the central city 
are no longer sufficient to outweigh the Republican pluralities 
outside of it. To capture as mich of the "independent" vote 

as they must to win, the Democrats mst not only avoid scandals 
but must make a positive record of good government and must 
present "blue-ribbon" candidates on the county and state 
tickets. This accounts for the presence of Sheriff Lohman, 
Governor Stevenson and Senator Douglas in Illinois and of . 
Mayors Clark and Dilworth in Philadelphia. "Blue-ribbon" 
candidateslike these are needed not to increase the Democratic 
vote in the inlying wards but to decrease the Republican vote in 
the outlying wards and the suburbs. 137 : 


The Republicans are in a different situation altogether. 
They cannot cut into the Democratic vote in the central city 
by offering good governments 13/ the slum dwe}}ers are in~ 
different to good government, perhaps even hostile to it. On 
issues which are important to underdogs -- housing and race, 
for example —- the Republican Party by taking a strong line 
may alienate some of its most powerful supporters without 
making any significant inroads on the Democratic yoté. 
Justifiably or not, the underdogs have got the idea that the 
Democratic party is for them and the Republican party is. against 
them. Recently Robert iwerriam, who had been one of the most 
vigorous supporters of public housing and racial equity in the 
Chicago City Council, was badly defeated in his campaign for mayor 


12/7 Former Mayor Clark's testimony on the strategy by which 
the Democratic Party in Philadelphia was brought back to 
life after 1946 is pertinent here: "It also became quite 
clear, as a matter of practical politics, that the best 
way for the Democratic party to rehabilitate itself was 
by becoming a good-government reform party, as well as . 
being traditionally, as it has been through the Roosevelt 
era, a liberal party. So the Democratic party espoused the 
cause of good government; and some of us who came into it 
more actively at that time found ourselves welcomed, whereas 
under other circumstances we might not have been. 

"At the same time we had a number of civic organizations, 
financed largely by businessmen, membership consisting largely, 
although not entirely, of nonresidents who lived. in our 
"bedroom! communities, of suburban areas, who had been 
pushing for civic reform, having interest only in the good-= 
government facet of it ..." Chicazo Home Rule Commission 
Modernizing a City Government, The “University of Chicago Press, 
195u, Pe 

13/ In the statement quoted in the previous footnote, Mayor Clark 
went on to say that the republicans would be smart to adopt the 
good-government strategy t.o: "That would be the way to throw 
us out, eventually" (ibid, p. 377). The Republicans did in 

fact adopt it in the next election, but they lost to Mayor Dilworth. 
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on the Republican ticket. In the four Black Belt wards (2, 3, 4 
and 20) Merriam got only 26 per cent of the vote. In those same 
wards his opponent, who made no special effort to appeal to Negroeg, 
piled up one-third of his total margin of victory, Merriam carried 
the outlying wards, the ones which had been fiercest in their 
opposition to public housing and to other measures which threatened 
residential segregation. Merriam lost the election not, as one 
social scientist has written, because he, was a “managerial type" 
running against a "head-chief type,"-2h/ because he ran on 

the wrong ticket. 


The significance for city planning of the Democratic principle 
"good government is good politics" may be illustrated by further 
reference to Chicago. Mayor Daley has done more than keep a tight 
rein on gambling and other organized crime. He has transferred 
the budget~making function from a committee of the fifty-man 
Council to the Mayor's office, created a powerful city department 
of planning, and backed the drafting of a performance zoning 
ordinance and a housing code. At present he is playing a leading 
part in efforts to improve metropolitan area organization. Judged 
by the usual criteria, Chicago was as badly organized as any city 
in the nation when Mayor Daley took over. At the end of .his 

first term it will be one of the best organized cities. 


The necessity of appealing as tne party of good government to 
the "independents" of the outlying wards and suburbs has placed 
the Democratic parties of the central cities in a painful dilemma 
however. d&ch of what the good government movement demands 
can only be provided by weakening the party organization. In other 
words, the Democrats have to weaken themselves in the central 
cities in order to strengthen themselves outside of them. 


The extension of the merit system has probably been the most 
serious single blow to the machines. There are still plenty of 
incentives for the people in the upper reaches of the party 
hierarchy: if the taste for power and for being on the "inside" 
is not enough, there is plenty of "honest graft" to be had from 
selling legal service, insurance, performance bonds and the like. 
It is lower down in the party hierarchy, especially at the precinct 
level, that the loss of patronage is felt. Nowadays there are not 
only fewer patronage jobs, but those few that remain are less 
desirable (except, perhaps,to Negroes). Moreover the party 
cannot afford to countenance bribery or stealing on a large scale, 
a fact which further reduces the value of its patronage. 


1i/—s Alfred de Grazia, "The Limits of External Leadership over 
a Minority Blectorate," The Public Opinion Quarterly, XX:1, 
Spring 1955, p. 113. 
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‘Other reforms -= especially the consolidation of small wards 
into large 15/ and the strengthening of the office of mayor 16/ -- have 
been of great — in weakening the party. 


This weakness is not necessarily apparent at the polls. The 
central city wards remain heavily Democratic. But as the effect of re~ 


form is felt the mayor must rely more and more on the formal powers of his 
office and less and less on the informal powers of his place as head of 
the party. The power of his office has grown, to be sure, but the growth 
of formal power has not equalled the loss of informal: power. The . 
new-style mayor has a great deal of administrative authority t.:. by the 
standards of an earlier day, not much political power. 


Thus reform has made city governments both more efficient and — 
if not absolutely, then in relation to the requirements today’s con- 
ditions impose upon them -- more weak. The efficiency is evident in 
from day to day in the dispatch, impartiality and economy with which 
routine business is conducted. The weakness is apparent in the failure 
of the city governments to rise to occasions -~ to take the crucial big 
steps that are called for only now and then; in their failure to force 
through capital improvement programs, civil defense measures, housing 
and redevelopment plans and the like. The worst of these failures 
never make the headlines. Knowing their weakness, the city governments 
do not even make proposals on some of the most important matters. 


Flouridation, for example, is solidly supported by expert opinion 
and actively opposed only by crackpots. Yet is has been turned dow 
in city after city. According to one estimate, it will be 200 years 
before it is general practice. 


15/ Brown (op.cit., Ch. X) says that the Pendergast organization was 
weakened by reform long before its final catastrophe. ‘For the Charter 
of 1926 had changed the political face of the city. In place of many 
old wards, irregularly lining the map, there were now four districts, 
each of which took in approximately one-quarter of the city. Moreover, 
a majority of the voting members of the Council was now elected at 
large, by the city as a whole. While the centralization and streamlining 
of administrative power within the city government may have given 
Pendergast*s organization unprecedented sources of power, the re~. 
Gistricting of the city almost certainly made the task of reform cane 
didates easier than it would otherwise have been.‘ 

16/ In most sizeable cities the office of mayor has been strengthened 
to such an extent that anyone who occupies it can checkmate a party 
boss who does not occupy it. The days of the “shadow't -- the boss be~ 
hind the mayor =~ are over; the mayor and the party leader tend to be 
the same person and this person tends to be one who can win an electiort 
as well as manage a party. He is, in other words, a pergon who can 
stand the light of day and the scrutiny of the voters. But for this 


reason he is likely to be less unprincipled and therefore less effective 
as a party boss. 
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Chicago and Philadelphia present an illuminating contrast in these 
matterse In Philedelphia, as former Mayor Clark has explained, "whereas 
the fulcrum of power under the old charter has been with the members 
of the city council and through them in the dominant political organization, 
the fulcrum of power in the new charter was in the mayor eee 177 The 
reform of Philadelphia, it shoulc be added, eliminated patronage. It 
wes no accident, then, that early in 1956 Mayor Dilworth lacked power 
to force his public housing program -~ a mere 2,500 units -— through 
the city council. Nor is it surprising that, over the protests of his | 
good-government backers, he then supported a charter amendment to restore 
several hundred jobs to a patronage basise 


‘In Chicago, by contrast, the Democratic leadership had no difficulty 
getting the council to accept its housing program in 1950. 18 Flouridation 
was put into effect vrithout any argumente The council was mde to yield 
up some of its most cherished povers,. But in Chicago there is still a 
good deal of patronage and this is why Mayor Daley is able to have his 
waye 


he 


We are left with two big dilemmas. The first is that while the 
govermnents of the big cities are more inclined than ever before 
toward planning and tovard good government in general and while 
they are better organized and staffed they are politically weaker». 
The second is that while awareness grows on every side that some 


17/ Chicago Home Rule Commission, ope Cites po 350. See also 
pps 376-776 

18/ For a detailed account of this see Martin Meyerson and Ee. Cy 
Banfield, ope Cite 


In Chicago, as in Philadelphia, supporters of good government 
are prone to favor the vorks of a strong executive and to oppose 
the political means by which they are made possible. For example, 
many readers who were gratified by a Chicago Tribune story(fuly 13, 1956)-- 
"An ordinance creating a new and powrful city department of 
planning was approved yesterday by the city council without 
discussion" -- probably agreed entirely with a Tribune editorial 
(April 13, 1958) which described how the 50-man council's 
business is done: 
"Ald, Keane (3lst) arrived 11 minutes late for a meeting 
Tuescay morning of the ccuncil committee on traffic and public 
Safety, of which he is chairman, The committee had a sizeable 
agenda, 266 items in all, to consider, 
"Ald. Keane took up the first item, For the record, 
he dictated to the comnittee secretary that Alde A moved and 
Alc. B seconded its approval, and then, without calling for 
a vote, he declared the motion passed. Neither mover nor seconder 
had opened his mouthe He followed the same procedure on six 
more proposals, again without a word from the aldermen whose 
names appcared in the record. Then he put 107 items into one bundle 
for passage, and 172 more into another for rejection, esain without 
voice other than his on being hearde 
"Having disposed of this mountain of details in exactly 10 
minutes, Alc. Keane walked oute The alcermen he had quoted so freely, 
without eithcr their concurrence or their protest, sat around looking 
stupid. 


Nifost likely they are." 
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funcamental matters can be dealt with effectively only on a 
metropolitan area-wide basis, the central c’ties and the suourbs 
are actually growing apart politicallyo 


No doubt these dilemmas will not be fully resolved. But it 
is possible, I think, to incicate some of the directions that 
developments are likely to takes 


As regards the first dilemma -- thst which arises from the 
tension between the requirements of good government end of political 
success, two constrasting "models" may be pointed to in which a 
resolution isreached. One is typified by Chicago under Mayor 
Dakeye Here is the traditional machine, the hard-core support of 
which is largely the Negro and Catholic proletariat of the central 
city, supports planning anc good governinent because it must capture 
middle-class votes in the suburbs. It is able to be both po erful 
and good because it stops short of being too goods; it does not 
liquidate the patronage which is the foundation of its power. The 
viability of this model depends principally upon whether the 
good government forces are willing to let the machine stop short 
of perfect goodness, a condition under which it would be too 
weak to continue in existences 


The other model is examplified by the reform administration 
of Kansas City, Mo. Here the approach is from the opposite directione 
People whose very names =~ Le Perry Cookingham and Dr. Hayes Ao 
Richardson, for example -~ symbolize the class origins of ‘the 
reform regime get enough sup ort from the central city proletariat 
to govern both strongly and well, They succeed in getting it 
(they won acceptance for a big capital improvements program some 
years ago, which is more than the New York City lecders recently 
did) because they shrewdly use the city welfare and planning 
departments to provide the proletariat with, not political favors, 
but their functional edauivalente. 19/ The viability of this model 
depends upon the presence of reformers as shrewd and flexible as 
Messers. Cookingham and richardson and upon the existence in the 
central city of a relatively large bloc of middle-class voters» 


It will be seon that the trio models come to about the same 
thing, although from very cifferent starting places: both are able 
to give good government and strong government because they have built 
up political strength by ep ropriate appeals to the lower and the 
middle classese In time the difference of starting place till become 
less apparent. iach model trill have assimileted some of the features 
of the other so that eventually they will be, not two species, but tio 
varieties of the same specieso 


19/ These remarks are based on the valuable study by A. Theodore 
Brown cited ebove. See Chapter VIII especially. 
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The other dilemma -—~ that the cities and suburbs are grotring 
apart when they should be growing together -- is also susceptiole 
of at least partial resolution. Professor Cherles E, Merriam was 
certainly right in declaring years ago that "the adequate organizetion 
of moaern metropolitan Boy 2 is one of the great unsolved problems 
of modern politics." 2 The problem is not, ho ever, as many seem 
to think, msrely one of creating organization for effective planning 
anc administration. It is also -- and x think primarily -- one 6f 
creating, or of maintaining, organization for the effective’ management 
of conflict,..especially of conflict arising from the growing cleavages 
of race arid classe 


These needs may be incompatible to some extent: the organization 
which would be best for the management of conflict may not be best 
for area ~wide planning and acriinistratione Indeed , it may be that 
area-wide planning and acwinistration would of necessity heighten 
conflicts by raising questions which can only be settled by bitter 
struggles 


Conflict is not something to be avoided at all costs, It 
may be well, nevertheless, to consider if there are not decisive 
advantages in the orgenizational arrangements which now exist -= 
arrangements which, while hancicapping or entirely frustrating some 
important undertakings, also serve to insulate divergent interests 
and to protect them from cach other, In view of their differences, 
it may be well, despite the obvious disacvantages, that the peoples 
of the central cities and of the suburbs live largely in separate 
political communities. 


This is not to conclude that area*wide planning and edministration 
Should not be attemptede They should be attempted through the 
political structures which alreacy exist. Rather than enter upon 
the probably futile and possibly dangerous course of creating new 
bodies by consolidation or federation it would be better in those 
places where fundamental cleavages exist to look to the political 
leaders of existing jurisdictions to negotiete among themselves 
settleinents on the basis of which action may proceed. In effect 
this means thet the political leacers of the central cities mst 
be expected to come to terms with the political leaders of the 
states, ior this to occur it is not necessary that both sets 
of leaders be of the same party, but it is necessary that both have 
power. In short, the metropolitan area problem will have to be 
solved ~- insofar as it is solved at all -- by strong mayors and 
strong governors engaged in political give and take. ‘there special 
function districts are required their managers should be accountable 


20/ In his preface to Victor Jones, Metropolitan Government, The 
University of Chicago Press, 19:2, pe ixe 
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to the voters, but not directly so, for this wuld entail 
the transfer of power from one electorate (and thus one 
party organization) to another, something which is usually 
not feasible even if desirable. Instead, the peopk who 
run such districts should be accountable to a committee 

of mayors, county supervisors, governoys who have a stake 
in the matter or to a committee of their appropriate 
subordinatese In this way accountability can be secured 
without the necessity of changing radically the distribution 
of political power. On this basis it should be possible 
to bring together administratively areas which are growing 
apart politicallyo 
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Political Theory: What Is It? 


I propose to say here very briefly what I hope to say in 
print elscwhore more fully before this year is out. Instead of 
condensing still further what is already condensed, I shell confine 
mysolf to a fow major points of the argument, stated provocatively. 


Quite recently the head of an eminent Oxford College, in an aftor- 
dinner speech, remarked that he delivored a course of lectures in the 
History School in Oxford. He subsequently, being a lawyer, delivored 
the identical courso, on the State, Sovercignty and tho rest, in the 
Law School. There was then a shortage of teachers in the School of 
Philosophy, Politics and Economics, and he was invited to delivor a 
courso. "But on what?" ho asked. "Just deliver your old course ovor 
again," was the answor, "it will do". This easy and, in my viow, 
unprofessional attitude is encouraged by the view of the late Oxford 
historian and philosopher, Professor Collingwood, that there is somo- 
thing to be called "classical political theory", beginning oddly with 
Machiavelli and ending with Rousseau, and that what the students nceedod 
was to be taught 'gobbets' of that. If there is at the present time 
& lethargy of rosponsible political thought, not least in Britain, this 
vicious doctrine is, I hold, largely responsible, which indicates thet 
all the major issucs have already beon stated and the lucid answors 
given in the pasts; and that all that is required now is endless 
academic gnawing of the small bones of Kant. Coupled with this 
retrospectiveness in theory is tendency, encouraged by Professor 
Denys Brogan, to confound political science with history. In Canada 
it scems also, miscalled political economy, to have fallon into the 
claws of the economists, and to be put into the pot to make a harxian 
stow. 


As against all this I want to put in a claim thet we treat 
political science scriously. It is admirable to bear in mind what we 
can learn from anthropology, as woll as from history. I hold that 
there is no intcllectually defensible distinction to be made from 
sociology. I applaud and cclobrate the tradition of Graham Walles and 
the thesis of Bryce that the foundation of political science is to be 
found in psychology, although the ominent professor of political scionce 
at Brandcis University may horo go porhaps a shade too far, away from 
the academic waste land, into tho Frcoudian dark forest, and forecast a 
day whcn, as Shakespeare says in The Tempest, all will bo idle, and 
(as Shekespeare adds in Anglo-Saxon monosyllables) their morals but 
SO~SO. But our first duty is to attend to the maturing of our ow 
professional subject, which I like to call Puro Politics, In part 
indeed I am making a plea for the revival of tho fruitful epproaches 
of the great Utilitarian School which was smothored, on tho one hend, 
by the historians and, on the other, by the neoHegelians, to whom the 
Vienna Circle and Empirical Positivismhave succeeded. But, in another 
sense, there has here in this country within the last thirty years bcon 
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@ now beginning, with which the name of your President of this yoar 
is not disconnected. Although he and I may have our differences in 
small matters, of the validity of that approach, once so criticized 
and now increasingly accepted, I have no doubt. 


When I use tho words 'Pure Politics! I do not wish to be 
misunderstood. Some appropriate this phrase for what is 
otherwise called pscphology, vory nuch a sub-division. Others may 
assume that I want to sct up some kind of ivory mathematical tower, 
apart from the world of practice, Quite the contrary is the caso, 
The Historical School, which rose, proclaimed in its philosophy - and 
it had a philosophy - by Burke and Savigny, against the theologians, 
the philosophers and philosophes and abstract rationalists, is now 
petering out, rather as the novel is »etering out. It onds ecithor in 
national sagas as told by Sir George Trovelyan, Clio seeking to amuse 
and uplift, with some mutterings from the sterncr historians about 
"secondary sources's or it onds in historicism and the marshes of 
historical relativism. The work of Toynbee, for all its defects, rises 
(as says Professor Barraclough) in response to the public demand of 
those "eager to know what it is all about" and the national appreciation 
of urgency in the reply. If, again to quote Barraclough, "the 
amateurs and propagandists are not to be left in possession of the 
ficld", then, along with those wixo can improvo on the older wrong 
paresis in history, the psychologists, sociologists and political 
scicntists must come into their own, as being of as much national 
indispensability in the days of 'the battle for the minds of mon', as 
the cconomists. But assuredly this attontion to the goneral theory, 
which Professor Talcott Parsons most truly says is the indox of the 
maturity of any science, docs not ocxclude attention to facts, to 
experience, to the actual way in which things happen. 


Knowledge of this is to be gained here and now in factory, in 
council chamber and in polling booth. The best advice, against 
‘metapolitics', to give the student is: "Don't talk about 
'Capitalism' and 'Socialism', Sovereignty and Authority; go and look 
at what actually happens." Indecd I myself will go so far in treading 
on some people's tocs as to say that no man is entitled to lecture on 
politics who knows nothing from his own expericnce about political 
practice and its commitments, any more than an economist is likely. to 
be a safe guide, in labour relations or investment, who not only is 
neither bankcr nor industrialist, but also knows nothing of the inside 
of-a factory, union or bank. It is improbable that ho will be paid 
for his professional advice. Politics, which I define in theo 
Aristotlian sense, can be divided into three parts, one of which is the 
practice or art of it. 


The other two parts are Political Science and Political 
Philosophy, which together mako Political Theory. I am aware that 
some people identify political theory with political philosophy and 
even doubt the existence of any political scionce as more than bogus. 
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Others, such as Professor Hans Morgenthau, use political science in 
their ownsense as interchangeable with political theory. I make no 
apology for my own distinction, which is accepted in other 2 
disciplines. Roughly the distinction is between the realm of ends 
and values and the realm and study.of means. This distinction would 
be quite invalid if it were understood to deny that all human conduct 
was shaped by choices and permeated by values. This is so far 

true that it applies also in the fields of the economist, the 
historian and, as Professor Michael Polanyi has brilliantly shown, of 
the physicist himself, who is guided by valuations in selecting his 
problems and methods. In short the argument proves too much, 


However — and this is where the Utilitarian approach differed 
sharply from the neoHegelian one of ‘concrete universals' — all the 
sciences develop by deliberate abstractions; by methods of which the 
test is whether they, however schematic, are actually useful in ; 
gaining new controls and detecting patterns; by, as Henri Poincare 
said, the calculated use of hypothesis. For purposes of political 
science we are not concerned to discuss what is, in Lippmann's 
phrase, 'the Good Society’. Our practical problem today is not 
whether a free society may not, to our own satisfaction, be 
abstractly preferable, but whether a dictatorial society has not more 
aptitude for power, even in propaganda, and how this technical 
advantage may be technically met. We are concerned to discuss how, 
assuming the people in fact wills to get to x, or y, in fact it can 
get to x, or y. Just as the physician leaves to the philosopher 
whether health is a good thing, so the political scientist can leave 
to the political philosopher whether democracy is a good thing or 
whether it is a good thing that the majority will shall be carried 
out, This is not for a moment to depreciate the importance of the 
task of the political philosopher. It only says that the task of 
the political scientist (who may indeed be the same man: I am both 
myself...) is different. The scientist, of course, on the basis 
of his major hypothesis, may even recommend propaganda that will 
change popular values. He does not speculate but changes. The 
philosopher, who does speculate, can deny the hypothesis (as I often 
wish he would with our professional psychologists and intelligence 
testers, who assume that 'quickness' is all or 'success'), and 
condemn the successful propaganda as wicked, His test is not 
success, unless he is a pragmatist,. It is my view that great 
confusion will be avoided, great advance made, and that we shall 
escape from the curse alike of the anecdotalist and of the party 
political pamphleteer parading as political scientist ~— and here I 
include many from Marx to Laski - if we make this distinction, 
although provisional, yet sharp, 


It is tempting to compare this distinction with Bentham's 
distinction between the 'descriptive' and the ‘evocative’. But 
os : indeed it is not the same. Both branches of political theory 
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require, es prologomona, a littlo application of logical pocitivism to 
their language, so that A remains A, and docs not becomc A‘. At 
present the emotion-cherged language of politics, with a dozen or more 
difforent moanings to such words as ‘liberty’ (for which mon will 
fight, but which they will not definc), 'democracy', ‘sovercignty', 

is the language of rhetoric. In this ambiguity, it will bo 
romembered, the party politician has a vested intorest since, by its 
formulae, he can induce voters who disagree with cach other to 

support him to victory - which, at a certain level, is the object 

of 'politics', one of the most ambiguous words of thom all. 


Once we apply in political theory the precision which political 
sciocnce at least will requiro, we can expect advance. To tako tho 
word 'politics' alono and’its delimitation, we shall docide that we 
must distinguish between the traditional and episodic and tho 
permanent and structural. The sovercign state and the national 
state alike camo into being at a cortain poriod in history. Thoro 
is (and here we agree with Toynboo, but also with MacIvor) no rvason 
whatsoever to regard such ovolutionary forms as pormencnt. Honce 
politics is not-limited to their study, but is rather. the study of 
that structure of social controls out of which thoy spring but of 
which there are many othcor forms, in churchcs and their 
‘ecclesiastical polity', unions, cities, international organisations, 
even family authority, all no less 'political' or worthy of 
examination than Municipal or Stato government, and some far more 
distinctive of our times ~ which are not those of the Sevontecnth or 
Ninetecnth Centuries. Beneath tho structure we may dctect functions 
indeed, common to the whole fiocld, resting on the natural laws of human 
nature, and determinant of the shape which even tho broadcst structures 
take. If our task is to examine social controls, we may find that tho 
practical nature of tho balance and moving equilibrium in the market 
between liberty and authority, is botter indicated by quantitative 
studics in tho factorics than by meditations on tho principles of 
statute law, Tho personnel officer and the industrial rolations 
expert are also politicians, and more important than most. And it 

- is misloading, end docs not lead to human success, to label industrial 
relations as 'cconomics', The student has got to loarn to study 
politics in civil, ecclesiastical, industrial, intcrnational and 
social~familial life in order to appreciate the actual functions of 
control. These functions may cross thc conventional linos of division, 
Government is a namo for control, There are othor effective forms of 
government than tho civic. And it is petitio principii, es Toynboe 
indicatcs, to suppose that the only kind of offective government is vis 
coactiva, cocrcive sccular power. 


My object is not to take tho studont up into high places of an 
unbounded ompyrean from which he can viow a big buzzing, booriing, — 
confusing world of indiscrimineto 'facts', But my object is to break 
the bonds of convontional and acadomically traditional catogcries, to 
take the subject seriously and to encourage vital and functional thought, 
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Not for a monmont do I wish to doprcciate thc necossary Linnacan labors 
of cataloguing data or not to praiso the man who oxactly shows that, 
contrary to governmont statistics, there are x countics in tho Stato 

of Minnesota and not y. This is honest, scholarly, nocdful work. 

What I do wish to say is that ccnvontioneality in fundamontal catogorios, 
in ossified clich$s takon uncritically fer axioms, stagnates political 
theory and impedes political scicncy. Wo want e& novum organon, a 
scicnza nuova. 


One can go further by way of illustration. Not only can wo 
define the ficlds of Political Scionce and Sociology (and I decline 
to accopt a diffcronec) as that of social controls. We can procesd 
upon the hypothesis that those controls are largely shaped by an 
actual appctite for powor in decisive mcn, in order tc sccuro thoir 
frocdom to oxccute their will and wish. We may thon (diffcring hore 
from Profcssor Morgenthau) proceed to distinguish between various forms 
of power, of which only one is the obsession with dominative powcr as 
distinct from rational socurity, tho former springing from fundarmontal 
distrust of an elicnetcd world and suspicion, reaching to nourosis, 
and nourotically convinccd that tho only safe relstion is that of over 
and under, repressor and ropressed. We may nots how impregnated to 
excess is our current eutonomous stato system, which can only be 
authentically autonomous in onc or two giant cases, with this pro- 
occupying concern with domination such that the national oconomics are 
wrecked in order to maintain an archaic system of isolatcd defence and 
of political machinory. This, primarily designed functionally 'to 
maintain the civil peace', it is now of itself quite incapable of 
maintaining it. Our conventional political thought chicfly scrvos 
to perpetuatc, not loast among the half-cducated and practical, these 
harmful and stereotyped treatments of the issucs. 


Furthor yot, the professor -f Brandois University, Dr.Herbort 
Marcuse, to whom I have already roforred, speculates that, with the 
coming of peace, autoniation, freedom from want, and full leisure, the 
world can veritebly wallow in erotic indulgence, doubtlcss cormercially 
developed in innovations in ploasuro, and uninhibited by the primitive 
ropressive influcnecs of a monoganic-—patriarchal socicty, founded on 
scarcity end foear. Although within the limits of my competonce I 
disagree with Professor Marcuse ~ and would oven sayz that samo day we 
shell require the imaonse discipline required physically to conquer 
the stars or otherwise to oneble tho planot to live without race wars - 
this docs yot raise in acute form the problcia of spiritual authority 
end education in leisure and, altcrnatively, of Mr. Archibald Maclcish's 
so-called Amcrican Proposition of dcnocracy, where all opinions aro born 
frec and cqual, and ovory froo man has 2 right to act on his own views 
and think what hoe refreshingly well ploasos, Whother this spiritual 
or educational authority shall rolcate itsolf to a revived natural law 
or to bourgeois parliamentary soveroignty, which can spcll cabinct or 
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_ appreachos instead of sailing tho conventional soas which take as 


party control, or to the soveroignty of tho pooplc, as asccrtcinod 
in the old way by plebiscite sr poll, is something oclso egain. Those 
ero sorious and frosh issucs, If political theorists have no answers, - 
S80 much the worse, Assuredly there are no lack of questions, 
practically important for 2.ur times, which aro presented for tho 
political theorist who is propared for the Argonaut adventure of now 


permanent and bcyond cxanination precisely what has to be oxanincd 

in its prime assumptions. I would add that, if too ruch of our 
political theory is convontional, retrospective and historical, the 
sociologists often suffor from the like fault of uncritical acceptance 
of current dcmocracy, of tcsting conduct by busincss success, and of 
praise for kcoping on good tcorms with tho Jonoses, It has boon 
dicted too exclusively on the heavy, domestic pastry of Dewcoy end 
Parrington,. 


Did time pormit on this occasion I would outline the course 
of development which I would submit that political science, to be 
fruitful, should take. I can; however, only permit mysclf hero 2 
fow loading remarks to stimulate discussion. The political scicntist 
must begin by defining precisely his torms, such as ‘freedom’ and 
‘authority', which should be as much as possible stripped and clceer. 
He will prefer phenomena for study which, as Professor Easton says, 
offer a large number of comparable and simple instances, even if 
commonplace, rather than, as with 'statos' and 'culturos', a very 
limited number of highly complicated and subtle instances, Hence, 
With Max Weber and as leading to an undcrstanding of functiuns, he 
Will be wise to take as unit tho act of control. It is not, however, 
my view that oxploration by means of the concepts of 'tho actor' and 
‘the rolc', adopted by Weber and also by Professor Talcott Parsons, 
will prove vory fruitful for political scioncc, although it may give 
insights for history and anthropology. Without adopting any 
uncritical worship of statistics, some of which can toll us ovcrything 
about nothing, the political sciontist will, I subnit, welcome the 
extent to which oxaminetion of a sarge nunbcr of comparable casos, 
such as particular regulations as expressions of authority and thoir 
relative success in achioving abodicnee, lends itself to quantitative 
methods, pioncered for by Profcssor Stuart Rice and now so much in 
voguco, alike in Stanford and in the Massachusotts Instituto. One 
of the earlicst articles I hed the honour of proparing for this 
Association, I recall, was on Mensurability in Politics. 


The delimitation of a field is something other than a working 
hypothesis in a field which, as such, is only to be rotainod until 
the lode of ore discoverable by moans of it is worked out in tho 
advancement of uscful learning. The hypothosis of the drive for- 
powor as, not exclusive and unicausal, but morc basic than Marx’ 
economic doterminism, was tokcn by your Presidcnt, Professor Lasswell, 
and nyself as our hypothesis thirty ycars ago. Admittedly it had 
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an ancostry in Hachiavolli and Hobbes but, for mo at loast, it had 
recently been fortificd by Alfred Adlor. At the timc it was 
regarded as unpopuler, herotical, and in tho words of a London 
Tines comientator ‘an attempt at the impossible’. To-day there 

is scarcely 2 book on politics coming off the press which does 

not beer the word 'powor' in its title. The centomporary dangor, 
on the contrary, is thet this word will be troated, evon by ominent 
professors, quite uncritically and be assumed (wrongly) to be 
synonyrious with domination. Exploration of the origins of tho 
desire for power and its perversion, the drive for domination, 
carrics us beck into psychoanalysis end into the distrust and 
suspicion which, given a certain bias beyond natural innocence 

in tho sin of man's will and sclf-love, hardens into hate and 
Cainism. The political scicntist here, instoad of taking 
psycholoszical speculation as a dogma, will be wise to risk a 
hypothesis and sco whethor this points up a pattorn which will 
justify him. lLator, we can rightly rofcr to ‘a discascd socicty'. 
It will be noted that contomporary psychology is totally opposed 
to that sharp distinction between human boings aggrogatcd in a 
socioty undor adninistrators and human boings as individual 
conscionces, which is tho horosy of some well-known theologians 
writing undcr Lutheran influence. I refer especially to 

Dr Reinhold Niobuhr. This leads to the misloading dogma of tho 
sharp separation between the sccular kingdom and the private realn 
of grace, somctimes called 'church' and ‘state', which unwarrant— 
ably infects some Amorican constitutional theory. 


We may posit a desire for power in wish-gratification which, 
in a hedonistic utopia, would be unroestrictcd, so that no further 
process would bo sct up. We then have the licentiousncss of 
porfoct freedon., Indeed in timcleoss Heaven for tho benevolent, 
adjusted to Onnipotenco, such freedom might be rightcousnoss, 

In mundane reality at present - although, es an anarchist will 
insist, in very different and modifiable degrcoes ~- obstacles havo 
' to be overcome to attain gratification, and social aid obtained 
and even sccured, From this need to secure freedom, and es 
complomontory (not contradictory) to it, arises authority; and, 
thence, both tho goods of political securities, libertics-undor- 
law, and the costs that have to be paid in the quantitetive 
support of law and euthority. Sone years ago, as a technique 
in the exposition of political scienco, I adopted an economic 
linguistic as helpful; end I note that this terminology of the 
market is now usod, vcry,tentatively and by anelogy, by Professor 
Sir Ernest Barker and more amply and in detail by Dr Eric Fromn 
and Professor Goorge Homan. I think it to be valid and useful 
in aiding the shaping of a satisfactory schoma. The whole of 
political scicnce develops from the nocessary end logical tie 
betwoon freedom and an instrunontal, but also polar, authority, 


both flowing from tho will for powor to gratify the considored 
wish, 
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- the seamless robe of Philosophy, evon if synthetics; or that we 


which will rest upon reason alono and not also upon probable . 


Also, we have tz accept, with Professor Woiss, of Yale, some- 
thing to be called a ‘human neture' - and certainly no Freudian would 
deny this, any more than any Marxian would deny a political scioncec. 
There are constants of human behaviour when confronted with adequetcly 
like circumstances or stimuli. Wo require, as Professor Lauterpacht 
says, a Revival of Natural Law; and this in part - I ropeat in pert - 
will be not only retional morals, but a positivistic natural law of 
biology and psychology, not entirely ‘changeable in content', but 
indicating to those interested, as an inflexiblce guide for statute 
law, the natures of a diseasod and of a healthy society. There are 
laws defining tho dogrees of instability of a dominative socioty. 

And it is elso a law that the intcornal liberty of a socicty will vary 
indirectly with the oxtornal pressure, active or factitious. A 
dominative or dictatorial society hes a vested intorest in such 
pressure, 


I have distinguished the field of political philosophy. The 
discussion of it, of the Good Society and of the social order which 
we should choose, as distinct from the efficient conditions of the 
social orders which we may choose, requiros, to be adequate, a 
separate paper. Hore we can do no more than recite headings for 
such discussion. I have denied any valid distinction between 
Political Scicnce and Sociology. The attempt to make it is 
acadcmically hurtful to both. So now I deny thet we. should rend 


should speak of Political Philosophy as other than Philosophy with 
@ social omphasis. Further, to discuss a philosophy of the good 
society seoms to indicate the possibility of ‘a Public Philosophy', 
which some (not mysclf) would hold to be an unAncrican proposition. 
I agree with the Naturcl Lawyors thet we should turn for guides to 
‘reason and instinct’. But even so, in the words of Dr Spoonocr, 
sometime Warden of my Oxford College, about geometry: "I don't 
think I proved anything, but I rendered it very prvbable", I, 
therefore, do not think that wo can oxcogitate any public philosophy 


authority. 'Probable authority! should not be coercive, nor 
indeed should perfect authority, which ideally would rest on roason, 
I therefore 2gree with Toynbee that the secular authority is, 
because coercive, also imperfect and secondary: and that evolution . 
will be from ‘empire’ to what ho calls 'church', I am confirmed 
in this, not so much by Toynbce alone, as tccause this view sharos 
the respectable cpinion of St Augustine and Karl Marx ~- for whon, 
prosumably, the Communist Party is the new church in a classloss 
socicty. Unfortunately the actuel Communist Party is highly 
coercive, indulging in what has boon called 'surplus-reproession',. 


In tho shaping of this probabilist human euthority we do well 
to consult the revealing pages of History, as roinforcing 'roason 
and instinct', Sir Ernest Barker has seid this in his admirable 
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Tradition of Civility, and I onco cndeavourcd to do the same in 

my own History,in which I sought, not (as some thought) to produce 
a text-book, but to indicato tho probability of a Grand Tradition 
of valuos, as against the Humoen scepticism of my collcaguo, 
Professor Goorgo Sabine, But we require not only a history of 
intollectual ideas and high culturs, but also of humen folk-ways, 
drama end cults - end in this, I am indebted to tho work of 

' Professor Ernst Cassircr, The final question in ny mind is 
whother the ethical judgement is not, on analysis, an acsthctic 
judgements; and whether students of social philosophy, efter 
exhausting neoHcgelianism and thon Logical Positivism, as onco 
Utilitarianism was oxhausted, would not do woll to turn to the 
works of tho Cyronaics, Shaftesbury, Hutchoson, Kent, Schillor 

and the great Goothe, Schelling and, as touching one dogmatic 
phrase, Wittgenstein. It mey bo that the Good Socicty finds its 
forms in a timeless religious drama which froos itself from tho 
realn of cocrcion, beccuse its treasures are not to bo found in 
things subject to scarcity, but yet lifts mon to the notion that 
the principle of domination can be transconded, not only partially 
by the liquidation of one group, but in the psyche by changes that 
dominative politics can be abandoned; freedom find itsclf in tho 
service of direct gratification whore scarcity no longor presses; 
and authority be lost in inspired conviction by grace of the 
acsthetic vision. I believe that psychology will soberly validate 
this conclusion, which philosophy suggests. But having brought 
you to the Divina Commedia, I must conclude by pointing out that 
wo have here travelicd a long way from political scionce - although, 
let me add, we are throughout concorned with the enigma of powor, 
and we havo travelled without losing touch with it. 


GEORGE CATLIN 


Bronman Professor cf 
Politicel Scionce, HeGill 
12th Juno, 1956. University. 
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SOME METHODOLOGICAL PROBLEMS IN SURVEYING JAPANESE-AMERICAN OPI NEON 


James C. Davies 
California Institute of Technology 


. The number of substantive variables that beset research in poli- 
tical behavior is so vast that there is the constant temptation either to 
give up the effort of engaging in quantitative analysis or to settle for _ 
research involving only one or two well-established variables affecting the 
behavior of already clearly designated populations. There is thus a ten- 
dency to impale oneself on the one horn of purely speculative analysis that 
is unsullied by ambiguous data. In consequence we may read a swaddling or 
toilet-training explanation for dictatorship. There is also a tendency to 
get stuck on the other by replicating the work of pioneers in political 
behavior research, thereby producing analysis whose findings are at best 
marginal increments to and marginal criticisms of earlier, more original 
contributions. We may therefore be confronted with a finding that prior 
research on class determinants of political action fails to recognize that 
the upper-middle class behaves differentially from the middle-middle class, 
‘with a p of .0026 that the difference noted is due to random factors. 


For research which tries to avoid both of these substantive 
lemmas, it is almost inescapable that particular new procedural problems 
also arise. These methodological problems, with the substantive ones of 
conceptualizing the subject to be investigated, make the total research 
problem resemble not a bull-fighter avoiding two horns but preliterate man -: 
trying to ride and guide some scaly prehistoric monster with long, sharp 
Spines along his backbone. The ordinary language of social research tends 
to conceal with sometimes unfortunate effectiveness the reality of these 
problems. 


Take for example some of the problems that Alexander Leighton 
faced in his study of the war relocation center for Japanese Anericans who 
were evacuated from the West Coast to a segment of land on an Indian reserv- 
ation near Poston, Arizona. His research work had the sometimes utterly 
confusing but potentially intimate character that comes from investigation 
of group processes while they are actually in operation. Unlike opinion 
surveyors who can calmly ask people how they voted in the last election or 
how they will vote in the next, Leighton and his associates were in the very 
midst of the social disorganization and reorganization which they were then 
studyi nge 


The methodological problems they met were inescapably related to 
this immediacy. Although Leighton was sent to Poston to do research, the 
camp management put him on his arrival in charge of the Public Health Depart- 
ment because he had a medical degree. ‘hen some months later he was able to 
set up his Bureau of Sociological Research--in a wing of the hospital--and 
to actually start his interviewing, he found that many of the Japanese Ameri- 
can internees regarded the Bureau of Sociological Research as a dubious front 
for the Federal Bureau of Investigation or as an adjunct of the health ser- 
vice. The suspicion and frustration of internees is intellectually 
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understandable among a people so swiftly deprived of liberty and property 
without any semblance of due process of law.1 Although Leighton and his 
associates were veritably inside the processes they were analyzing, they 
were not able until the spring of 193 to begin getting data on the basis 
of which he later wrote his insightful, provocative--and also manipulative 
--dissertation on how to govern men. 


A similar set of problems confronted the University of Califania 

Japanese American Evacuation and Resettlement Committee that was organized 

in Berkeley in February 192, at the very time that evacuation of Japanese 
from the West Coast began. This committee, headed by a rural. sociologist, 
Dorothy S. Thomas, until 1948 when Charles Aikin of the Berkeley Department 
of Political Science succeeded her, had again the problems of having to make 
up its purposes and procedures as it went along. During the field-research 
period, which extended from February 192 to December 1945, "problems for 
research were defined and redefined." And the methods themselves had to be 
improvised to meet the particular situation. As Thomas and Nishimoto said: 


From the very beginning of our observations in camp, we 
realized that we could not utilize attitude surveys or 
questionnaires to get valid (or any) information from 
people whose recent experiences had led to an intense 
preoccupation with the real and imagined dangers of 
verbal commitments and to growing suspicions of the in- 
tentions of persons who asked them to commit themselves 
on even the most innocuous questions. 


Internees were wary of both Caucasian and. Japanese staff mem- 
bers of the Evacuation and Resettlement Study, whether or not they came bear- 
ing questionnaires. The general population of the camps regarded the Japan- 
ese staff members, who were perforce also internees, as stool pigeons, a 
perception that was reinforced when they were seen associating with Caucasians, 
taking notes at public meetings, and cashing checks from the University of 
California, 


To understand this problem of suspicion, which plagued both the 
internees and the people doing research among them, one has to put himself 
in the position of a person removed from his normal life surroundings during 


1 See J. tenBroek, E. N. Barnhart, and F. W. Matson, Prejudice, War, and 

the Constitution (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 

1954), ch. 3, "The History of the Evacuation." 

2@ Alexander Leighton, The Governing of Men (Princeton: Princeton University 

noes 1945). On the methodological problems, see the several appendixes, 

pp. 373-97. 

3 Dorothy S. Thomas and Richard Nishimoto, The Spoilage (Berkeley and Los ° 
Angeles: University of California Press, 1946), p. vii. The Preface as a 


whole (pp. v-xv) relates the methodological problems in calm but explicit 
language. 
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a period of intense hostility against all. people distinguishable from the 
rest of the community by 2a simple index such as skin color. To understand 
the reactions, ideally one would have to combine in himself the experience 
of an apolitical Jew in Nazi Germany and of a Negro in a Southern small 
town after someone has cried: "Let's go get some Niggers." Lacking this 
experience, none of us is probably capable of deeply sensing the feelings 
of a Japanese resident of the West Coast after Pearl Harbor. And surely 
the casual recollections of an internee can communicate these feelings of 
suspicion--which were and are so central a problem in research involving 
the internment_experience--better than can a formal account such as this 
present paper. 


A related but separable set of methodological problems grew at 
of some opinion research among Japanese Americans nine years after the end 
of the war and the internment. I discovered that at Manzanar, another of 
the internment camps, the series of riotous demonstrations that occurred on 
the first anniversary of Pearl Harbor might be researchable.* Most of the 
-internees at Manzanar had come from metropolitan Los Angeles and had returned 
there after the war. There was therefore an opportunity to study the riot 
on a basis other than documentary search. My interest was primarily in 
finding out the characteristics of the people who attended the riots as com- 
pared with those who did not. My purpose was not mainly the ideographic 
one of describing an occurrence unique in that it involved Japanese Americans 
but rather the nomothetic one of getting some clues as to the differences 
between potential revolutionaries in any society and those who are at most 
interested spectators to political upheaval, 


Riots are always inherently illegal assemblies in any orderly 
society. Their participants are never likely to boast of their part in the 
drama--unless the riot should emerge into successful rebellion. The riot at 
Manzanar of course fell short of success as a rebellion. It did not appear 
likely that its participants would talk, What is more, they were of a racial 
minority which after the war as before was concerned with getting a measure 
of acceptance and dignity in a white society which had so savagely and sense- 
lessly rejected Japanese Americans during the war. And this rejection had 
been sustained as an emergency wartime measure by the Supreme Court's sanction 
of the evacuation. The Court's action could not have escaped the awareness 
of much of the Japanese American community.? As a research problem, any in- 
vestigation of a riot would on its face appear to be very difficult even 
among secure, integrated peoples; among a people so emphatically cast out, the 
research seemed impossible--which in fact it proved not to be. 


1 See, for example, "The Life History of a 'Disloyal,' ibid., pp. 363-70 
and the life histories in D. S. Thomas, The Salvage (Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press, 1952), pp. 151-569 
2 See Thomas and Nishimoto, op. cit., pp. 49-52 for a description of the riot 
by one of its proposed victims. 


3 Hirabayashi v. United States, 320 U.S. 81 (1943); Korematsu v. United States, 


323 U.S. 215 (194k); Ex parte Endo v. United States, 323 U.S. 283 (19h) 
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Before discussing the major methodological problems, I might 
briefly mention some general findings. We got 98 successful interviews, 
with 26 of the respondents reporting that they had attended one or another 
of the demonstrations. (The camp population was about 10,000.) The main 
finding is that those who attended the riot were characteristically marginal, 
being caught between Japanese and American cultures and feeling at home in 
neither. In contrast to the non-attendants, those who were at the riot 
more often were born in the United States, had returned to Japan for a brief > 
or extended visit, had voted (when eligible) in American elections, and had 
joined Christian churches whose membership was mainly Japanese. 


Rioters were more socially active both before the war and in camp 
after internment--and more often had had written contact with outsiders while 
in camp. They were less likely to have had an economic stake in the big 
society and a parental stake in that basic society, the family. Forces of 
this kind were ones which tended to sort people out when, so to speak, the 
invitation to join the riot was shouted fron the street. The decision to 
join the crowd could not have been a carefully deliberated one, but it was 
made on the basis of forces which did not operate randomly. 


Unfortunately we did not succeed in interviewing leaders of the 
riot. In one or two instances where our grapevine sampling procedure tumed 
up a person we believed to be a leader, we were refused a satisfactory in- 
terview. And we developed no separate sample of leaders. But the size, in- 
tensity, and evident spontaneity of the riot all raise the interesting, here 
unanswerable, question of whether Nietzsche or Tolstoi was more right in 
appraising the relative significance of heroes and ordinary citizens as per- 
sonal forces shaping history. : 


The main procedural problem was that of establishing friendly 
contact with people who had been interned in the camp. In this, what would be 
perhaps a fatal defect under almost any other circumstances proved to be of 
apparently great help--the passing of 12 years since the time of the riot. 
White residents of California had changed markedly from their wartime hostility 
to Japanese, who by 195 were fairly well resettled into their old surround- 
ings. Since we were not interested in reconstructing a detailed picture of 
the demonstrations, our main independent variable was attendance versus non- 
attendance at the riot. On an event so vivid, memories would not likely fail. 


To establish good rapport, we relied exclusively on Japanese 
interviewers: two native Americans of Japanese ancestry (Niseis) who had been 
at Manzanar and an undergraduate exchange student who had come to this 
country from Japan. We originally hoped to get an area probability sample 
of people from each resident block in the camp. We did get a very crude . 
areal cross-section. But to help establish friendly contact, we felt it was 
necessary to use a grapevine technique for compiling lists of respondents. 

So we relied on friends of the two Niseis to give us names of their friends, 
who in turn gave names of their friends, and so on until we had the arbitrarily 
minimal number of about 100 interviews. This grapevine technique worked well 
in all respects except that of getting an areal cross-section. It seemed a 
necessary and fair price to pay in return for establishing rapport. 


As the interviewing progressed it became apparent that rapport 
between Nisei interviewers and respondents who were born in Japan (Isseis) 
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was not so satisfactory as when both interviewer and respondent were Nisei. 
Part of the problem was a language barrier. Niseis, subject to the cross- 
cultural pressures of being raised by Issei parents and of being educated 

in English-speaking schools, are not ordinarily skilled in the Japanese 
idiom or the grammar which their parents learned as children in Japan. They 
are in this respect like the American-born offspring of, let us say, German 
parentage, who speak a corrupt, conversational type of German or like the 
American-born offspring of Mexicans, the a speaking Spanish of a non- 
Mexican and non-Castilian variety. 


The problem was more complex than just language itself. The 
more assimilated an American-born Japanese becomes, the further removed he 
is from Japanese ways. He will greet people differently, act differently 
toward his elders, and generally forget the ancient and correct pattern of 
interpersonal relations. We therefore turned the bulk of Issei interviewing 
over to the above-mentioned exchange student from - Japan. 


Interviewing Isseis nevertheless remained a problem. The inter- 
view schedule had to be translated into Japanese, not only to make for 
clearer understanding by the respondent but also by the interviewer himself. 
And such terms as shinrigaku, the Japanese word for psychology, may have left 
the Issei respondent still puzzled as to the purposes of the research if both 
the term and the academic discipline were alien to a person whose education 
terminated decades ago in Japan, before shinrigaku itself had any meaning. 
Again a quid pro quo had to be paid: to establish better rapport and there- 
fore to get a fuller interview, we had to lose some verbal exactness in the 
successive stages of a) a written translation from English to Japanese, 

b) responses in Japanese to the interviewer, who wrote down the response in 
Japanese, and c) retranslation of these responses into English so that they 
could be intelligible to a researcher whose knowledge of Japanese was very 
limited. 


Needless to say, these problems were met with what appears to be 
at least minimal satisfaction. The interview did not deal with abstract con- 
cepts. Some examples from the questionnaire: 


Before World War II, were most of your neighbors 
of Japanese ancestry, or white ancestry, or were 
they about evenly divided? 


What would you say were the main reasons that 
Japanese were evacuated from the West Coast? 


During 192 did you have any contacts with any 
people outside the camp? 


Now you may remember there was a meeting in De- 
cember of 192 at which a couple of people were 
killed. I'd like to ask some questions about it now. 


Did you go to the meeting at the jail? 
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Did you go to the meeting at the hospital? 


Before these meetings, did you hear about 
the strike at Poston? 


We generally felt that respondents did understand the questions. 
and that they gave truthful answers. I have already mentioned that the. 
population at Manzanar was around 10,000 and that our sample of 98 broke 
down into 26 respondents who reported attending one or more of the demonstra- 
tions and 72 who did not. If this corresponded to the portion who actually 
were at the riots, it means that about 2500 were actually present at one or 
another of the demonstrations. Crowd sizes are notoriously hard to estim-_ 
ate, and I could find no eyewitness conjecture as to the number present. But 
it is doubtful that more than one internee in four at Manzanar did show up. 


Fortunately there are some data that have made it possible to 
check the reliability of the sample, on the question of the portion of the 
sample who were members of families that owned their own businesses before 
the war. In their report of socio-economic effects of the evacuation, Bloom 
and Riemer found that 67.2% of the 198 families in their sample were engaged 
in family enterprise as contrasted with 32.8% in which the income was wholly 
derived from wages and salaries.1 The comparable figure in our sample of 
98 is 70% reporting fami ly enterprise and 30% reporting that no one in the 
family owned a business.© The Bloom-Riemer survey was conducted during 
March 1917. Ours was conducted from June 195); to February 1955. Both sets 
of figures compare with the 68.6% of Japanese families who had family enter- 
prises as reported in a 10% sample derived by Bloom and Riemer from govern- 
ment forms filled out by Japanese American families at the time of evacuation. 
The close consistency of these three sets of figures, from 1942, 197, and 
195, lend credibility to the responses and to the randomness of our® sample. 


As a summary comment, I would suggest that whatever success the 
study achieved was due in large measure to the real attempt to keep good 
faith with the respondents. Although they were not told the major objective 
of the study, they were told it was a psychological study of how people felt 
about conditions in the Manzanar camp. They were also told that their identi- 
ty would not be known to the researchers and that any findings would not be 
traceable to them individually. I do not know the names of any of the re- 
spondents. They were known only to the interviewers, whose identity also has 
not been revealed. Although this precaution may have been excessive, it has 
seemed to be the largest single factor helping insure some scientific depend- 
ability in a study of so ineluctably sensitive a subject as partici pation in 
a riot. 


1 lLeondard Bloom and Ruth Riemer, Removal and Return (Berkeley and Los An- 
geles: University of California Press, 1949), Table 28, p. 137 

2 The absolute figures: 68 reporting family businesses, 29 reporting - none , 
and 1 not ascertained. 
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’ Prospectus for an Investigation of Democratic Consensus 


by 
Lane Davis 
State University of Iowa 


This paper began some time ago as a rather casual inquiry into agreement 
on political values, I had a hunch that actual agreement on political values a- 
mong Americans diverged a great deal from any possible model which could be de- — 
rived from recent writings in liberal democratic theory. Seeking evidence with 
which to test my hypothesis, I hit upon political opinions as a hopeful subject 
for investigation, What follows is an attempt to explain some of the problems 
which have grown out of this once light-hearted pursuit of a traditional problem 
of democratic theory into territory hitherto unknown to me, 


Liberal democratic theory postulates "consent" by all citizens as a nec- 
essary condition for the existence of political democracy, To the extent that 
some portion of the citizens of a state do not "consent" to their government, pol- 
jtical democracy is imperfect and incomplete, and the ideal is to this extent un- 
realized. This is a noble conception of government--and a perennial headache to 
those who take it seriously. "Consent" is much easier to talk about than to de- 
fine, and easier to define in general terms than to recognize in specific situatiosn,. 


Democratic "consent" certainly involves something more than mere passive 
conformity on the part of the citizen, If the government is to, rest upon the "con- 
sent" of the governed, it is not enough that the citizens should be willing to 

live within the system and harbor no revolutionary sentiments. If this were the 
case, every stable government would be a democracy. A democracy requires more 

than this of its citizens. In some real and meaningful sense, the citizen must 
approve the political system and participate in it, 


Descriptions of the substance of consent; that is, what it is about the 
political system which the citizen should approve, are inclined to be rather 
general and vague. Governmest by consent does not mean that the citizen must ap- 

‘ prove everything about the state and what it does, Disagreement and controversy 

over matters political are essential to a democratic politics, It is generally 

considered sufficient if the citizen accepts the basic "rules of the game" of 
democratic politics. Speaking collectively of all the citizens, an essential 
condition for the existence of political democracy is a general consensus on the 
basic values of liberal democracy. 


%ither consent or consensus implies some sort of participation in the ac- 
tivity of government, but (as Weldon notes) "there are no very obvious marks by 
which active participation can be distinvuished from acquiescence, The difference 
is primarily one of outlook and is not necessarily expressed in overt acts."* It 
is common sense that if consent is to have any wolitical significance it must be 
expressed in some fashion--but how? It would be absurd to insist that the citizen 
must be a conscious political philosopher who expresses complete and explicit 
agreement with some system of democratic values. Nor does expression of consent 
require one to take politics as a vocation or avecation. Some clear-cut and 
easily determined criterion such as voting has its attractions, except that we 
know that there are many reasons why non-voting does not necessarily indicate re-. 
jection of liberal democratic values. ; 


The minimum condition that must be met, I wovld suggest, is that when an 
individual engages in action which has some relevance to politics, his actions 
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must be roughly consistent with democratic values. I am using "action" here to 
refer to any sort of observable behavior, including the expression of opinion, 

If the individual accepts the basic values of liberal democracy in any meaningful 
sense, his expressed political value judgments should be consistent with these 
values, Speaking collectively, a democratic consensus cannot be said to exist 
unless the expressed political valuations of most of the citizens are reasonably 
consistent with democratic values. Precisely how we might go about determining 
whether this condition exists in a given case is another matter, but if we can 

do so and if we find that this condition does not exist, it is reasonable to as- 
sume that democratic consensus is absent and has been replaced by something else, 
As consensus wanes, power must necessarily become the justification for political 
obligation; coercion and manipulation replace pkgs, ‘iain and liberal democracy 
fade into the rule (open or disguised) of an elite, 


The purpose of this paper is not to conduct an inquiry into the validity of 
these maxims of liber .1 democratic theory, so I will ask the reader to be content 
with this restatement of the conventional democratic view of the subject. Given 
this view of the nature and importance of consensus, my purpose is to consider 
whether an investigation of individual opinions could provide any useful evidence 
concerning the exact dimensions of the democratic consensus which existed at a 
given time, As befits a prospectus, this paper is limited to a description of the 
theoretical framework of one particular line of investigation and some of the 
methods which might be used to carry it throush. My hope is that even such a 
fragmentary presentation as this will shed some light on the problems involved 
and, at least, serve the purpose of provoking useful discussion, 


My point of departure is the often heard and generally accepted statement 
that the American people believe in the ideals of democracy, In other words, that 
democratic consensus does exist in this country. Looking at the evidence drawn 
from both the American past and present, this szems to be a rather reasonable 
conclusion, Most Americans who have written about politics during the last hun- 
dred and fifty years have been explicit democrats. The goinz system has embodied, 
though imperfectly, many democratic ideals, and the overwhelming majority of Am- 
ericans have behaved most of the time as if they accepted the going system and 
were content to live within it. In short, "there is evidently a strong unity in 
this nation and a basic homogeneity and stability in its veluations., imericans. 

- « « have something in common: a social ethos, a political creed," 


This is a comfortable conclusion--and it is not refuted by the fact that 
Americans have never succeeded as a nation in living up to the ideals of their 
democratic faith. Action, particularly political action, can never escape some 
conflict with ideals. The continual ewareness of moral failure which runs through 
so much of American political litcratvre is, in fact, one of the strongest pos- 
Sible arguments that political ideals persist. To expect a nation to realize 
consistently and perfectly the values of its "creed" would be as unrealistic 
as to expect'the same thing of an individual. 


In spite of this, I must admit that my doubts persist, While most of the 
articulate endorse the ideals of American democracy, some do not. There have been 
many imericans, past and present, whose words and actions conflict with liberal 
democratic values and whose minds seem untroubled by feelings of guilt or moral 
failure. They appear, to this observer, to sce themselves 2s living up to their 
ideals as they scek conformity in speech and thought, defend inequality as 
ordained of God, trumpet the truths of irrationality and mysticism, reject the 
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claims of many to share responsibility for community affairs and deny the claims 
of the unpopular and the despised to fair and impartial treatment, 


Moreover, we are left with little direct knowledge of the views of the 
jnarticulate who have neither written nor spoken for the record. Where do they | 
stand? We know that, as between the articulate supporters of democracy and those 
who are inarticulate, there are differences in education, occupation, interests 
and social and economic position, Such differences can affect values and bdelicfs, 
Conceivably, many of the inarticulate may share the views not of the articulate 
adherents of democracy but of the articulate dissenters, 


Yet we have the massive evidence that most Americans most of the time behave 
as if they were perfectly content to be a part of a political system based on these 
democratic values, This is true, but for most Americans--certainly an ovezwh elming 
majority--the amount of active participation in the political system is very small. 
The role of citizen is a trivial and inconsequential role for most of us, Politics, 
judged from the subjective viewpoint of many Americans, appears to be either a 
matter of minor importance that deserves little sustained interests and attention 
or an unpleasant subject better forgotten as much as possible since the individual 
can do practically nothing about it, om Hand's frank comment, "My vote is one 
of the most unimportant acts of my life",? would scem to sum up the subjective 


importance of this supreme act of political participation for those of us who take 
the trouble to vote. 


In other words, one can live within our political system without being, 
or caring to be, a citizen — ' “in anything more than a purely 
legal sense. One conforms where one must, as a political subject, for reasons 

of expediency. The political system continues to function, and function rather 
well most of the time. Behind the curtain of apathy and non-participation, the 
opinions and actions of an individual may correspond to the values of the political 
system or they may not, Provided the system is well established and working 
fairly well and the individual considers the whole matter of rather minor impor- 
tance, there is no reason to expect implicit disagreement or even conscious rejec- 
tion of these values to show on the record. One could, for instance, disagree 
sharply with the proposition that all citizens should have a wide area of free 
expression in the discussion of political questions without leaving any trace on 
the record,unless some peculiar and (in our present society) rare combination of 
circumstances provoked onc to some sort of public action indicative of this posi~ 
tion regarding free speech, We are inclined to assume that such departures from 
the American democratic faith are relatively infrequent, but neither the opinions 
of the articulate nor the evidence of gross political behavior provide us with 
much information about how often this sort of exception to consensus on the "rules 
of the game" does occur, Crisis or catastronhe might bring indifference or hos- 
tility to light, or an investigator might be tactless enough to ask or observe, 
Investigators have asked repestedly about popular opinions on civil liberty--par- 
ticulerly freedom of speech--and I dare say that few who are familiar with the 
results would c2re to argue that most of the American people accept without sig- 
nificant qualifications that particular liberal democratic value, 


One might speculate from the evidence about popular opinions on frecdom of 
Specch thet the apparent consensus on democratic values in the United States ac- 
tually contains a considerable element of silent disagreement; that is, many who 
do not accent democratic values normally avoid going on record in opposition to 
them, These silent ones may be indifferent or they may feel that it is expedicnt, 
hovever paradoxical, to avoid open disagreement with norms which place a high 
Value on autonomous individual action, equal opportunity, freedom of expression, 
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etc. Whon the bigotted and intolerant strike at some individu.l and then reverse 
themselves beneath the glare of well-directed publicity, it is easy to conclude 


that liberal democratic values have been vindicated becausesthe bigots -. 
were ashamed and guilty and really "knew better" all along.’ However, it may 


also be explained as the result of a canny evaluation of which side one's bread 

is buttered on. An impressive array of power can frequently be mobilized to de- 
fend at least some liberal democratic values. Bvt who makes up this force which 
vindicates democratic values? Is it most of the American people or (at the 

other extreme) is it only an organized, articulate and powerful liberal democratic 
elite? 


To answer such questions we need to know a great deal more about the na- 
ture and extent of democratic consensus than we co now. A systematic evaluation 
of our political system in the light of our professed political ideals requires 
us to deal with questions of this sort with as much coolness and scholarly detach- 
ment as we can muster, If, as I have argued above, a minimum condition for demo- 
cratic consensus is the consistency of the expressed political valuations of most 
of the citizens with democratic valves, we should be able to learn a good deal 
about consensus by investigating opinions exoressing these valvations. With- 
out becominz involved in the formidable difficulties of explaining the process of 
valuation gr trying to analyze the "mesh of struggling inclinatiors, interests 
and ideas"~ within the individual which produces specific value judgments, we 
may take a series of these opinions as indicating something of the extent of ac- 

tual adherence to these values in practice. 


4s a matter of fact, those who have investigated popular opinions on civil 
liberties and civil rights have provided us with some very suggestive data concern- 
ing democratic consensus. If we can ask the right questions, we might expect to 
discover a good deal more. Do popular opinions relating to basic democratic values 
fall into a consistent pattern--consistent, that is, from the standooint of demo- 
cratic political theory? Do those who accept freedom of speech as desirable also 
approve universal adult participation in government, resoonsible zovernment and 
the equality of all hefore the law? There is also the question of consistency 
within each element of the overall vattern., Are those who approve freedom of 
speech in some cases generally agreed on the extent to which this vrinciple should 
be anplied? Freedom of speech for me? For my friends and neithbors? For members 
of the other political party--even its most unenlightened members? For the hate- 
ful lunatic fringe? And what of the values which justify the democratic process 
and which, ideally, are to be realized through it? Liberal democratic theory which 
traces its origins back to Locke has a number of thin’s to say about these values. 
One might expect those whose opinions reflect a position which corresponds to 
these valves to be consistently liberal democratic in their opinions vis-a-vis 
the political process, and vice versa, Are we justified in assuming that this is, 
in fact, senerally true? 


There is a further possibility. We are rapidly acquiring a large amount 
of information about the expressed opinions of different zroups of Americans on 
_ the immediate issues of practical politics, If we could obtain similar information 
about popular opinions more directly related to underlying political values, it 
shoulda be possible to begin to develop systematic descriptions of various patterns 
of political opinion that would include and go beyond popular reactions to the 
shifting issues of current politics. To the extent that this could be done, the 
results would be a valuable addition to our present knowledve of political ideo- 
logy--a knowledge which still depends too heavily uoon scholarly exegesis of the 
writings of the articulate. 
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If we ask the right questions, we should be able to discover a good deal, 
We won't ask the right questions, however, unless we know what we-are trying to 
find out. The first thing to do is to discover and state the liberal democratic 
valves with which we are concerned. We need a model of democratic consensus, 
Since the substance of consensus is in question, we cannot properly assume that 
any valves which we discover to be generally shared by Americans are part of a 
democratic consensus.” Nor can we take any identifiable group of the population-~ 
corporation executives, faculties of liberal arts colleges or residents of Iowa - 
City, Iowa--as certified pure democrats and use their common political values as 
a model, 


We are after a statement of basic liberal democratic valucs, and to find 
this we may reasonably turn to the literature on the subject--although this doesn't 
offer an immediate answer to our question. Both liberal and democratic are no- 
torious for the many conflicting meanings given them in the liberature, The air 
resounds with argument and there is a temptation to make an arbitrary choice of 
some respectable definition and leave at once before we are overwhelmed. 


Ideally, however, we should have a statement of liberal democratic values 
that would command the assent of all Americans who have seriously considered the 
matter--a common denominator on which the protagonists of various interpretations 
of liberal and democratic could agree. If we limit "Americans who have seriously 
considered the matter" to those who have written on the subject during the last 
few decades the task becomes more manageable. To simplify it further, we will 
assume that the condition of a common denominator is satisfied if we can state 
a number of valucs which are shared by a representative sample of these writers, 

A list of writings which have been taken for the purpose of this paper as provide 
ing a representative sample of recent literature on this subject will be found in 
Appendix A, 


So fear as this paper is concerned, the term liberal democratic values 
refers to both a group of standards which are generally concerned with the sub- 


_ Stance of politics and to another which refer to the form of the political process. 


While it is quite possible to argue that in 20th century America either liberal 

or democratic properly includes the other, I prefer to use both terms to avoid 
possible ambiguity and controversy.1° Liberal, therefore, signifies that the 
velucs not only comprehend the democratic political process but also apply to 
other aspects of society as well. Democratic, on the other hand, refers speci- 
fically to the procedural aspects of the political system. Those who prefer to 
use democratic as 2 word which refers to a tot.l way of life must agree that their 
definition includes this narrower one, By labelling the valves in this way, I 
hove I can by-pass some of the crgyments over terminology which rage among those 
who apyear to share substantinlly the same valucs. In addition, the distinction 
between vnlyes concerned with the form of the noliticnl process and those concerned 
loosely with the substance of politics may prove useful at a later stage of our 
inquiry.11 


I should be explicit as to what this common denominator is to include, It 
is impossible, I think, to find general agroement on a set of propositions which 
would exhaust the normative content of liberal democratic theory, and I have not. 
attempted to do so here. Nor have I made any attempt to set up a strict hicrarchy 
of values which would express a general agreement, for this would also be difficult, 
if not impossible, task, The common denominator simply states a number of values 
which are of major significance in liberal democratic political theory, and which 
I believe are gener2lly accepted by the sample of scholarly authorities, 
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These generally accepted values state a number of prescriptive rules 
which apply to different kinds of evaluative decisions. By constructing a series 
of specific choice situations to which these rules apply, we can deduce an ideal 
pattern of specific value judgments; that is, a set of choices made exclusively 
according to the rules of the model. This ideal pattern, in turn, can serve as 
a device to give us some idea of the extent to which the expressed value judgments 
of respondents, when faced with these same choice situations, are consistent with 
democratic values~-and thus provide us with some rough measure of democratic con- 
Sensus » 


Any statement of liberal democratic values can appropriately begin with 
human freedom and equality. A secular and humanistic approach to social and 
political problems and a concern for the individual human being and the conditions 
which would permit him to realize his potential capacities to become a rational 
and responsible person lead naturally to these values, Without attempting to 
exhaust the innumerable interpretations of what these terms mean, it seems clear 
that most liberals are agrecd that at least: 


I, Each individual member of society should be given the maximum 
opportunity for self-directed activity. 


II, Each individual member of society should be given an egal op- 
portunity to satisfy his legitimate interests, 


Although agreed on the moral value of the human person, liberals have 
characteristically disagreed among themselves on the ultimate rationale for this 
position. Reasonable men may differ, since knowledge of truth is tentative and 
incomplete, and final certainty is impossible. Yet liberals have shared a mood 
of confidence and optimism based on the conviction that, while men may be unable 
to learn everything, they can use thcir retional faculties to learn a great deal-- 
and this knowledge can, and should, be used to improve man and the world he lives 
in. This leads to the characteristic liberal concern with social reform, Repre- 
sentative scholars writing of the essentials of liberal democracy assume that: 


III, The members of a society should act deliberately and rationally to 
improve their society, 


From Hobbes to the present, liberals have also generally agreed on a 
number of propositions descriptive of man and his relations with others. Although 
viewing man as a creature capable of rational and responsible action, they have 
also seen him as a creature absorbed in his own interests and determined to rea- 
lize as many of them as possible without much regard for the interests of others, 
This egoism leads to a continval competitive struggle for power among individuals 
and groups, At the same timc, liderals have recognized the existence of common 
interests which men can recognize and to which they can give effoct through the 
use of reason, These common interests provide the basis for a peaceful and orderly 
_ human society which rests on something other than mere force. With the growth of 
knowledge and its increasing application to human affairs, it is reasonable to 
expect that men will move progressively toward a society which realizes. liberal 
ideals, Exactly how this shovld be done is a question which brings us near the 
end of liberal consensus. Yet even here it is possible to note some areas of 
general agreement on the conditions which are necessary for the realization of 
liberal ideals, Since men seek power and have a propensity to use it to further 
their own interests at the expense of others, it is dangerous and unwise to con- 
centrate power in the hands of any one individual or group within society. Power 
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These generally accepted values state a number of prescriptive rules 
which apply to different kinds of evaluative decisions, By constructing a series 
of specific choice situations to which these rules apply, we can deduce an ideal 
pattern of specific value judgments; that is, a set of choices made exclusively 
according to the rules of the model, This ideal pattern, in turn, can serve as 

a device to give us some idea of the extent to which the expressed value judgments 
of respondents, when faced with these same choice situations, are consistent with 
democratic values--and thus provide.us with some rough measure of democratic con- 
SCNSUS 


Any statement of liberal democratic values can appropriately begin with 
human freedom end equality. A secular and humanistic approach to social and 
political problems and a concern for the individual human being and the conditions — 
which would permit him to realize his potential capacities to become a rational 

and responsible person lead naturally to these values, Without attempting to 
exhaust the innumerable interpretations of what these terms mean, it seems clear 
that most liberals are agreed that at least: 


I, Each individual member of society should be given the maximum 
. opportunity for self-directed activity. 


Each individual member of society should be given an equal op- 
portunity to satisfy his legitimate interests. : 


Although agreed on the moral value of the human person, liberals have 
characteristically disagreed among themselves on the ultimate rationale for this 
position, Reasonable men may differ, since knowledge of truth is tentative and 
incomplete, and final certainty is impossible. Yet liberals have shared a mood 

of confidence and optimism based on the conviction that, while men may be unable 
to learn everything, they can use thcir retional faculties to learn a great deal-- 
and this knowledge can, and should, be used to improve man and the world he lives 
in. This leads to the characteristic liberal concern with social reform. Repre- 
sentative scholars writing of the essentials of liberal democracy assume that: 


III, The members of a society should act deliberately and rationally to 
improve their society, 


From Hobbes to the present, liberals have also generally agreed on a 
-humber of propositions descriptive of man and his relations with others, Although 
viewing man as a creature capable of rational and responsible action, they have 
also seen him as a creature absorbed in his own interests and determined to rea- 
lize as many of them as possible without much regard for the interests of others. 
This egoism leads to a continual competitive struggle for power among individuals 
and grouvs. At the same time, liberals have recognized the existence of common 
interests which men can recognize and to which they can give effect through the 
use of reason, These common interests provide the basis for a peaceful and orderly 

_ human society which rests on something other than mere force. With the growth of 
knowledge and its increasing application to human affairs, it is reasonable to 
expect that men will move progressively toward a society which realizes liberal 
ideals, Exactly how this shovld be done is a question which brings us near the 
end of liberal consensus, Yet even here it is possible to note some areas of 
general agreement on the conditions which are nocessary for the realization of 

liberal ideals. Since men seek power and have a propensity to use it to further 

their own interests at the expense of others, it is dangcrous and unwise to con- 
centrate power in the hands of any one individual or group within society. Power 
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should be diffused throughout society and kept diffused. "The business of liberal- 
ism is a recurrent one--to correct imbalances of power, and to organize social in- 
stitutions in such a way that no one has too much power."!2From this follows the 
characteristic liberal preference for a pluralist society and multiple group loyal- 
ties on the part of the individual, No organization should be in a position to 
claim the total allegiance of the citizen or exercise exclusive control over deci- 
sions affecting the interests of others, For our purposes, we can note that there 
appears to be wide agreement that: 


IV. No individual or group within a society should have exclusive control 
over decisions affecting others, 


Although liberalism is more than an economic theory, its basic values 
would certainly include a commitment to the desirability of private property, the 
private pursuit of profit and a free and competitive market. Or perhaps it would 
be better to say that liberals were once agreed on this. Since the proper organi- 
zation of the economic system is now a major area of controversy among liberals, 
the area of consensus has shrunk considerably and is no longer describable in terms 
of classical economics, Yet the remnants of a once broad agreement are still pre- 
sent. If nothing else, we can still find liberals in agreement that: 


V. Property should be owned predominantly by private persons and organi- 
zations, 


Such a formulation as this is sufficiently mild to permit many exceptions in spe- 
cial cases and yet still draw a discernible line between the liberal and the so- 
cialist, 


So far as government and politics are concerned, liberals are all agreed 
that some form of coercive government is necessary and that government is justified 
as a useful means to the attainment of human ends and never as an end in itself, 
Further, contemporary liberals are agreed that the political process should be 
democratic in form. This means, at least, that the political system should embody 
popular sovercignty, pooular participation in government, political equality and 
majority rule. This last point, majority mle, is a sticky one and requires some 
reservations, There is certainly no agreement about whether the majority should 
be free to do whatever it wants to do. Both limited and unlimited majority rule 
have vigorous protagonists ,13 However, if a particular issue is one which can 
properly be submitted to political decision minority-rights democrats would scarcely 
‘deny that the decision should correspond to the will of the majority. With the 
proviso understood that there is no agreement on the precise range of the issues 
which can properly be submitted to the political process for decision by majority 
rule, we can note the following areca of agresment on the process itself: 


VI. The political process should provide adult members of society with 
an equal opportunity to participate in a free and public discussion 
a@all major political questions, both before and after a decision 
is taken on the policies to be followed by the government concerning 
these questions, 


VII. The political process should provide adult members of society with 
an equal opportunity to participate in relativdy frequent elections 


to Reeas the personnel who control the policy decisions of govern= 
ment, 


VIII The political process should provide that decisions on all major 
rolitical auestions concerning both the personnel and policies of 
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of government are made according to the principle of majority rule. 


IX, The political process should provide for the equal recognition and 
enforcement of the existing legal rights of each individual, 


Settling on these nine propositions as a model of democratic consensus 
takes us in the direction we want to go, but still leaves us a considerable dis- 
tance from our goal. We want to bring these values down to earth and to find 

out how they are related to the valuations which respondents make from day to 

day. “We are concerned with external relationships between opinions. and political 
norms and not with the internal psychological aspects of these value judgments, 

The object of our interest is the political system, or one aspect of it, and not 
the psychology of the individual, It is necessary to comphasize this point because 
psychologists have turned so often to a study of eerecees political opinions as 

a means of learning more about human personality.+ In this case, however, we are 
interested in expressed opinions as a means of learning something about the politi- 
cal system, To illustrate what we are after, let us take the following example: 


We begin with a value: "When faced with a choice of two numbers, both of 
which are under five, one should chose even numbers", This provides us witha | 
rule that one might apply to a limited number of situations; that is, when one has 
to choose the "best" number of the following pairs: 1,2; 1,4; 3,2; 3,4. The choices 
which correspond to the rule are 2,4,2 and. This is the ideal pattern of response, 
Three people are asked to make their choices between the numbers of the four pairs, 

X chooses 2,4,2 and 4. Y chooses 2,4,3 and 3. Z chooses 1,1,3 and 3, 


From these choices of the "best" numbers, it is impossible to make any 
certain inference about whether X, Y and Z share our precept as a value. On the 
face of it, this looks unlikely, but Y may have an unfortunate compulsion which 
forces him to always choose 3's even though he believes that even numbers are 

best, and Z may also believe that even numbers are better than odd but be so angry 
about the whole thing that he chooses odd numbers to spite the investigator, What- 
ever the reasons may be, the choices themselves provide no hint of what they are, 


We can conclude from our evidence, however, that X has given effect to 
our precept in his series of specific value judgments whatever his reasons for doing 
this may be, His position corresponds to the ideal result which is obtained by 
applying the value to the choice situations, Y's position, judged by his value 
judgments, diverges from the ideal half of the time and Z's position contradicts 

the ideal, If the value of our example were an important part of the "rules of the 
game" of some political system made up of X, Y¥ and Z, one might argue from this 
evidence that X, Y and Z do not share a consensus on this particular rule, Only 

X makes valuations which are in accord with it, If the rule was essential to the 
successful operation of an "even-numbered" political system and Y and Z were free 

to act according to their preferences, it scems likely that the political system 
would undergo some pretty drastic changes, 


If we follow the same procedure with the propositions of our model as in 
our hypothetical example, we would begin by constructing a series of choice situa- 
tions related to each of the values and then ask respondents to make a scrics of - 
valuations of the alternatives, The trouble here is that each of the propositions, 
unlike our example, refers to a lerge and complex universe of meaning. Liberal 
democrats prefer that the individual should have a "maximum" opportunity for self- 
directed activity, What does "maximum" mean? Freedom must be limited in order to 
bs possessed, as Burke observed, Precisely where shal). we set the limits to self- 
directed activity so that all will approve? Even assuming that it would be possible 
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to specify these limits. precisely, how could we hope to exhaust all possible sit- 
uations to which the precept properly applied? I know that I covld never do this 
and I doubt if anyone clse could, The same problem exists for the other propo- 
sitions. 


The only possible course is to select a few specific instances from all 
possible ones and ask our respondents about them. If we chose our instances with 
some attention to the issues and differences of opinion in contemporery American 
politics, we may hope for results which will be of some practical and theoretical 
significance, even though they will be very incomplete. Thus, opinions on the 
extent to which individuals should be required to conform to widely accepted values, 
opinions about the extent to which radicals should be free to criticize the existing 
economic system and opinions about the propriety of Negroes running for elective 
public office concern only limited aspects of propositions III, VI and VII, These 
questions, however, are of genuine importance in contemporary politics and one 
might suspect that they are part of a cutting edze that distincuishes different 
positions on these values, Knowing respondents' opinions on these questions would 
only give us a hint of the extent of democratic consensus on these values, but a 
hint that would be significant and suggestive. 


Since the propositions of the model refer to so many different things, one 
mizht profitably concentrate on one of them--or pcessibly the sever-1 that define 
the democratic political process, I have preferred to continue dealing with the - . 
model as a whole because my first objective is to secure some rough idea of over- 
all patterns of opinion which exist among different groups of respondents, This 
paper is prim2rily concerned with a general overview of the whole matter rather 
than a detailed discussion of the methodological problems which will arise ata 
later and more rigorous state in this investigation. Profiting (I hope ) from the 
experience and insights gained from this once-over-lightly approach to the problem, 
I will be in a better position to plan more rigorous and methodologically sophisti- 
cated attacks in the future, 


In order to find out something of respondents! positions on all of the 
values of the model, we will have to be satisfied with asking the respondents 
about 2 very small sample indeed of the total universe of meaning of cach proposi- 
tion, The chance of getting meaningful results would be considerably better if 
we chose a significant special case of each proposition and confined our attention 
to that, It is scarcely realistic, for example, to exoect a few expressed opinions 
to give us any valid idea of an individual's views on all aspects of individual 
freedom. Our chances of getting valid information would be improved if we restrict- 
ed ourselves to opinions on some one particular kind of individual activity. In 
the case of proposition I, we can abstract a special case that is concerned with a 
kind of intellectual activity which liberals havs certainly included within the 


uncertain limits of the general proposition; that is, the process of valuation. 
itself, 


I, Each individual should be able to question or reject the value judg- 
ments approved by his fellow citizens without social or legal penalty. 


If penalties are attached to the questioning or rejection of certain value judgments, 
the purpose must be to control the process of valuation through the use of coercion, 
To reject this statement is to approve external controls on a form of individual 
activity which libcral democrats have always agreced should be left free of 
linitations, 
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Proposition II is concerned with the protean term, equality, which must 
be taken as permitting certain limitations and qualifications; it does not refer 
to absolute, total and perfect equality. A frequently used formula to express 
these qualifications is "reasonable equality"; that is, equality that permits re- 
cognition of relcvant differences which may be age, physical capacity, etc, de- 
pending on the situation, Without seeking to define the precise scope of reason- 
able equality of opportunity, it would appear safe to say that liberal democrats 
are generally agreed that equality is impaired or denied when based on characteris-~ 
tics which are distributed unequally among individuals or the possession of things 
which are unequally distributed, Thus: ; 


2. Each individual should have opportunities to satisfy his interests 
relative to wealth (property, occupation, etc.) and enlightenment 
(education, culture, etc.) which are independent of his race, color, 
creed or present possession of wealth or social status, 


To reject this statement is to approve an arrangement which makes individual op- 
portunity to pursue two vitally important kinds of interests dependent upon var- 
jables which are manifestly unequal in different individual cases, 


Propositions III, IV and V are somewhat less ambiguous in their reference, 
The following statements provide us with special cases which fall well within the 
general area of agreement represented by each proposition, 


3. Government should be used to bring about social reform and improvement, 


lh. No special interest group outside of government should be able to gain 
exclusive control over major policy decisions of government, 


5. Productive capital should be owned predominantly by private persons 
and organizations. 


To reject the third statement is to reject the propricty of social reform 
through use of the agency which has probably been the most effective means during 
the last century for reshaping society to correspond more closely to the rational. 
ideals of men. To reject the fourt@statement is to reject the application of the 
general rule in the proposition to particularly important category of decisions, 
To reject the fifth is to abandon one of the few positions which distinguishes 
the liberal democrat from the democratic socialist, 


The remaining four propositions are concerned with the democratic political 
process, They are clearly and immediately conccrned with the "rules of the game" 
by means of which differences on goals and specific policies are worked out. If 
there is consensus to be found anywhere it should be found here, Yet there is a 
good deal of evidence that the opinions of many diverge significantly from the 
position of the model.15 Because of this and because of my own special interest 
in this part of the model, I have taken two instances related to three of the four 
propositions (VI, VII and VIIL) in order to probe a little more thorouchly into 
areas where there is reason to expect differences to exist, 


6a. Each individual shovld be able to speak and to write publicly concerning 

the political and/or economic system without prior government censorship, 
6b, All information relevant to any major domestic political question, save 
that which is immediately related to military 2nd diplomatic secrets, 
should be widely publicized, 
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Tae An individual-who is critical of the existing political and/or economic 
system should have the same opportunity to vote as other members of 
society. 


7b, An individual who is a Negro should have the same opportunity to seek 
elective public effice as other members of society 


8a. When more than half of the voters in an election agree, their views 
should prevail. 


8b. Major policy decisions within the government should be made or approved 
by officials elected periodically by the voters, 


9. When an individual is accused of violating the law, he should be given 
all of the procedural protections to which the law entitles him, 


Strictly speaking, statements 6a, 6b and 8b, are necessary conditions for, 
rather than special cases of the respective propositions, In all three cases, I 
think one is justified in saying that to reject the statement is to reject a con- 
dition which the overwhelming weight of evidence indicates is necessary if effec- 
tive discussion (6a & 6b) or decision making in accord with majority rule (8b) is 
to occur. When decisions cannot for one reason or another be submitted to the 
voters ahead of time, assigning responsibility for them to clected officials has 
traditionally been the most important way of insuring ultimate majority control. 
Discussion is an essential part of the democratic process because it is presumed 
likely to produce several desirable results, such as consideration of the maximum 
number of interests and alternatives related to a particular decision, achieve~ 
ment of harmonious compromise among conflicting interests, increased recognition 
of common interests, improvement in the political cbilitices of the discussants, 
and greater popular understanding of the rationale of a particular policy and thus 
a reduction in the amount of coercion needed to execute the policy. To achieve 
these ends, discussion must obviously be free (at least to the point of no prior 
censorship) and well informed (within the limits set by the imperatives of na- 
tional security). Theo remaining statements are relatively clear cut special cases 
of the general propositions and call for no special comment, To avoid confusion in 
the following discussion, I will refer to the special cases of the model as "state- 
ments", the elements of the original model as "propositions" and the specific choice 
situations which will be given to respondents as "items", 


The validity of an actual testing instrument based on these twelve state-~ 
ments will depend on two things. The first is the extent to which each item has a 
clear and unambiguous meaning, and the second is the extent to which each item is 
validly related to one of the statements, The need for clarity of meaning is suf- 
ficiently obvious and scarcely needs elaboration, The second requirement of valid 
relationship needs some additional comment. In order to permit defensible infer- 
ences about the position of a respondent on the statement, the relationship between 
statement and item must be such that one who accepts tpe statement must logically 
select a particular unequivocal response to the item. In other words, the choices 
provided in the item must permit the application of the rule which is found in the 
statement to which the item is presumably related, If this is the case, we can 
postulate an ideal response which follows from the statement and classify actual. 
responses by comparison with this ideal, Such a comparison will provide us with 
valid information concerning the consistency with which the respondent's value 
judgments in this particular case reflect the valves of our model, 
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I have included in Appendix B a questionnaire which is intended to meet 
these requirements, as well as a further brief discussion of a way by which one po 
might make reasonably certain that these requirements have been met, The nature 
of the subject appears to me to preclude any empirical (predictive) test of validity 
and we are stuck, for the time. being at least, with nothing more than a test of 
logical or internal validity. 7 


The questionnaire described in Appendix B is made up of sixty-four value 
judgments. These value judgments fall into twelve groups of from four to six 
according to the statement to which they are related. The ideal response for each 
item in terms of agreement or disagreement has been determined and is indicated, 
Respondents are asked to go beyond these two choices and choose one of five pos- 
sible responses: Very strongly agree, Agree, Undecided, Disagree, or Very strongly 
disagree. The reason for including a measure of intensity will be explained below. 
Determination of the reliability of the test, and the population to which the test 
has been, or soon will be, administered is also briefly discussed in the appendix. 
Unfortunately, this paper has caught me squarely at midstream in this investiga- 
tion and although data is at hand, the analysis is barely begun. For now the paper 
remains a prospectus rather than a report. All that can be done is to summarize 
what I plan to do with the data and sketch in briefly some pc sible future lines of 
investigation, 


The test wait determine individual patterns of resnonse to the items of 
the questionnaire. Since we have assumed that the items of each group are all 
lozically related to a single statement and measure different aspects of the same 
thing, we may add these responses together to get a pattern of response for each 
group. From this, it wovld be possible to obtain a proportion which would measure 
the divergence of an individual's position from the ideal position deduced from 
the statement. 


Our:main concern, however, is not with the individual but with groups of 
individuals. Specifically, we wish to see if di ferent groups in the population 
show any significantly different patterns of response to the items. In addition, 
we wish to see if our data provides any hints as to how these patterns of res- 
ponse might vary among groups of persons who differ in age, occupation, education, 
religion, economic position or political activity, If my original hunch is any 
good, such variations should occur. The results of this exploratory test shovld 
lead to conclusions which can serve as hypotheses for further investigations. To 
get the data we need, we can combine individual responses and, for convenience in 
handling, reduce the absolute numbers to percentages. This should provide the 
necessary raw material for the results we are after, ‘Without making any attempt 
at this time to say specifically what different degrees of divergence mean, we 
can use this comparison with the ideal as a tool to help us measure the differences 
between groups. The proportion of the responses of a particular zroup which di- 
verge from the ideal can be calculated for each item and each group of items and 
compared with similar information about the responses of other groups of respondents. 


If we were interested in investizating why different patterns of response 
were characteristic of different groups (which is not the immediate concern of the 
present taxonomic study), we could make a series of comparisons between two dif- 
ferent groups of respondents. In each comparison we could leave out of considera+ 
tion responses to a number of items embod’ving some common element (such as race, 
religion, communism, economic radicalism, protection of the national security, 
etc, ) which cuts across the a priori categories of our model. For example, items 
with the words communism, communist or communistic are found in groups I, VIa, 

YId and VIIa, If we omitted responses to these items and made a comparison between 
two groups with different pattern of response (on the basis of the total test} we 
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might find that most of the differences between the two groups had disappeared, 
Such a result should provide some suggestions for further research, 


Since the valves of our model are part of the basic "rules of the game" 
of American liberal democracy, it is not unreasonable to expect those who accept 
liberal democracy te have fairly stronz, consistent and well-formed opinions about 
these values. We would expect a substantial portion of such a population to 
agree with these values and relatively few to be indifferent or op- 
posed. In other words, one might expect the opinions of such a population to show 
not only agreement but a fairly high level of intensity. Such a consensus should 
resemble the distribution in figure A below, which would seem likely to exhibit 
the characteristics of stability and noncontrovertibility which are often associated 
with the idea of consensus.+? On the other hand, another population might have an 
equally large proportion of persons in agrcement and yet have an entirely different 
distribution of intensities. In this case, the distribution might resemble that in 
figure B where an overwhelming majority which is mildly in favor faces a small 
minority that is strongly opposed. This consensus would probably lack the stabili- 
ty of the first case and it is not inconceivable that, in some gircumstances , the 
views of the minority mizht control the policies of government, 


Percent 
of 
Population 
Figure 
A 
Strong to Mild 0 Mild to Strong 
AGREEMENT DISAGREEMENT 
Percent of 
Population 
Figure | 
B 
‘Strong to Mild to Strong— 
AGREEMENT DISAGREEMENT 
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Other can be imagined--Dahl has suggested six 


different types*l--but I think it is unnecessary to illustrate them here, for the 
point they make is obvious enorgh from the two that have been given, Intensity 

jis an important second dimension of opinion which tells us a great deal about 

the strength and stability of any consensus. This consideration led me to in- 
clude a crude measure of intensity in the exploratory test, even though any single 
attemps to measure intensity can produce results, at best, of only doubtful vali- 
dity. For what it is worth, I have relied on the common sense assumption that 
most of those who check "very strongly agree" or "very strongly disagree" are 
likely to hold their opinions with greater intensity than those who simply check 
"agree" or "disagree". Group patterns of response for each item and each set of 
items in the test can be presented graphically along the lines used in figures 

A and B to illustrate not only how much but also how strong is the agreement which 
exists. To the extent that my assumption about the measurement of intensity can 
be justified, such a method of presentation should give ua a meaningful and easily 
understood picture of group consensus--or the lack of it. 
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"A body of men are politically capable of a public opinion only so far as they 
are agreed upon the ends and aims of government and upon the principles by 
which those ends shall be attained. They must be united, also, about the means 
whereby the action of the government is to be determined, in a conviction, for 
example that the views of a majority--or it may be some other portion of their 
numbers--ought to prevails; and a political community as a whole is capable of 
public opinion only when this is true of the great bulk of the citizens, Such 
an assumption was implied, though usually not expressed in all theories of the 
Secial Compact; and, indeed, it is involved in all theories that base rightful 
government upon the consent of the governed, for the consent required is not a 
universal approval by all the people of every measure enacted, but a consensus 
in regard to the legitimate character of the ruling amthority and its right to 
decide questions that geen A, Lawrence Lowell, Public Opinion and Popular 
Government (N.Y., 1913), p. 


Since the word value has been given different meanings by various writers, I 
should make clear exactly how I am using this word and sever2l related terms 
in this paper. 


I have used value in the sense of the definition found in Clyde Kluckhohn and 
others, "Values and Value-Orientations in the Theory of Action", in Talcott 
Parsons and Edward A, Shils, eds., Toward a General Theory of Action (Cambridge, 
1951), pe 395. "A value is a conception, explicit or implicit, distinctive of 
an individual or characteristic of a group, of the desirable which influences 
the selection from available mcdes, mcans and ends of action," 


Valuation and value judement refer in this paper to specific evaluative deci- 


sions; valuation to the process of making a decision and value judgments to 
the result. By attaching the word political to these terms, I mean that the 
value, valuation or value judgment is relevant to politics in some way, I 
do not intend political to carry any implications of exclusiveness. A value 
may be a political value and be relevant to other aspects of society as well. 


T. D, Weldon, States and Morals (N.Y., 1947), p. 183. 


R. M, MacIver, The Web of Government (N.¥., 1947), p. 205. 


Gunnar Myrdal, An American Dilemma (N.Y., 194), p.3. 


Quoted in Bernard R, Berelson, Paul F, Lazarsfeld, William N, McPhee, Voting 
(Chicago, 1954), p. 312. 


Samuel A. Stouffer, Communism, Conformity and Civil Liberties (N.¥., 1955) 
and Herbert H. Hyman and Paul B, Sheatsley, "Trends in Public Opinion on 
Civil Liberties", The Journal of Social Issues, vol. 9, 1954, no. 3, pp. 6-16. 


An excellent example of the sort of thing I am talking about took place recently 
in Waverley, Iowa. A Negro officer was discouraged from moving into an apart- 
ment which he had rented and was apparently ready to cancel his lease when the 
Des Moines Register got hold of the story and ran a long and explicit account 

of the incident on the front page of the paper, The next day another front 

page story, complete with large picture and approving editorial comment, re- 
corded how the mischief had been undone and the officer welcomed publicly and 
cordially into the community, It was a heart-warming episode--and those who 
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know the influence -of the Register in Iowa and the whole-hearted way it works 
over the bigotted and intolerant in its news and editorial columns can also 
understand why the course followed was an expedient one. Des Moines Register, 
Feb. 17, 1955, pe 1, col. 3 and pw, col, 23; Feb. 18, 1955, p. 1, col. h, p.9, 
cols. 5 and 6, and p. 10, cols. 1 and 2, 


Myrdal, op. cit., p. xlviii. 


J. N. Perryman, "On the Popular Meaning of "Democracy"", Public Opinion Quar- 
terly, vol. 17, no. 1, 1953, 47-50 describes an interesting effort to deter- 
mine popular opinions of democracy and democratic leaders. Hadley Cantril, 
ed., Public Opinion, 1935-1946 (Princeton, 1951), pp. 159-160, 987 includes 
several opinion polls that have some relevance to this question. In August 
1946 the American Institute of Public Opinion asked: "What would you say is 
the greatest advantage of our type of government?" The answers were as 
follows: 


No answer, Don't Know 21% 
None 
Freedom 2% 
Freedom of speech, press 19% 
Free enterprise, competition 

in business 3% 
People have voice in govern- 

ment--democracy 17% 
Freedom of opportunity 7% 
Freedom of worship 5% 
Equal rights 5% 
Four Freedoms Liz 
Miscellaneous 6% 


T12% (some of the respondents gave 
more than one answer) 


During 1916 respondents in Germany, Sweden, Great Britain and the Netherlands 
were asked somewhat differently phrased questions about the meaning of demo- 
cracy., Roughly two-thirds of each group had some opinions on the subject, 

In each case, popular government, freedom, equal rights and social betterment 


. received the most frequent mention, 


My view here is similar to that expressed by “eldon, op. cit., pp. 120-122, 


I would be the first to agree that the content of liberal democratic political 
theory is not exhausted by the values it contains, but the focus of this par- 
ticular investigation is on this aspect of liberal democratic theory, 


Charles Frankel, The Case for Modern Man (N.Y., 1955), p. 30. 


For example, the well-known exchange between McCloskey and Kendall in the 
Journal of Politics, Herbert McCloskey, "The Fallacy of Absolute Majority 
Rule", Journal of Politics, XI, Nov. 1949, 637-654, Willmoore Kendall, 
"Prologomena to any Future Work on Majority Rule", Journal of Politics, XII, 
Nov. 1950, 694-713. 


4 


M. Brewster Smith, Jerome S, Bruner, Robert W, White, Opinions and Personality, 
(N.Y¥., 1956). The first three chapters of this book provide the best summary 
discussion of the voluminous literature on this subject which I have found. 

The book itself is an excellent example of the use of opinions to examine the 
psychological problems of personality. 
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15. 


16. 


17. 


18, 


19. 
20, 


22, 
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I have in mind, among other things, the popular Support given Senator McCarthy, 
popular attitudes toward civil liberties (see footnote 6, supra), the evidence 
of apathy toward the political process on the part of many citizens (Lazars- 
feld, Berelson and Gaudet, The People's Choice (N.Y., 1948), Chapter V; 
Berelson, Lazarsfeld and McPhee, op. cit., Chapter 2; Campbell Gurin and 
Miller, The Voter Decides (Evanston, 1951), Chapter III; Lipset, Lazarsfeld, 
Barton and Linz, "The Psychology of Voting: An Analysis of Political Behavior", | 
in Gardner Lindzey, ed., Handbook of Social Psychology, 2 vols. (Cambridge, 
1954), vol. 2, pp. 112-1175) and--Iast but, for me, not least--the expressed 
opinions of many students (though happily far from a majority) in the courses 
IT have taught in American Government, 


By unequivocal, I mean a response which leaves no doubt as to the choice of 
the respondent among the possible alternatives, For the questionnaire des- 
cribed in Appendix B, the "undecided" response would not meet this requirement, 


Marie Jahoda, Morton Deutch and S, W. Cook, Research Methods in Social Rela- 
tions, 2 vols. (N.Y¥., 1951), vol. 1, p. 109. Louis Guttman, "The Problem of 
Attitude and Opinion Measurement", in Samuel A, Stouffer et al., Studics in 
Social Psychology in World War II, vols. (Princeton, 1950), vol. 4, pp. 57- 
59. 


In terms of the propositions and statements of the model, most of the items 
of the questionnaire are negative; that is, they are value judgments to which 
the ideal response is disagreement. The arguments for the.use of negative 
items in T, W. Adorno et al, The Authoritarian Personality (N.Y., 1950), p.59 
seem to apply to this questionnaire and are very persuasive--particularly 
after one has tried to draft positive items. I have, however, included a 

few positive items to vary the responses a bit. I order to simplify handling 
the data, respondents! choices may be converted into statements of agreement 
or disagreement with the ideal pattern by reversing responses to the negative 
items, When this has been done, the number of undecided, disagree or very 
strongly disagree answers will show the extent of divergence between the 
ideal and the actual responses, 


H, D. Lasswell and A, Kaplan, Power and Society (New Haven, 1950), p. 38. 


As the reader may already have discerned, my discussion in this paragraph is 
an attempt to sugzest how some of the ideas developed by Robert Dahl in 
chapter , of his recent book, A Preface to Democratic Theory (Chicago, 1956) 
might be applied to the problem at hand, 


Dahl, cit., Ppp. 92-99, 


Daniel Katz, "The Measurement of Intensity" in Hadley Cantril, Gauging Public 
Opinion (Princeton, 1944), pp. 51-65. See also Sdward A, Suchman, "The In- 
tensity Component in Attitude and Opinion Research", in Samuel Stouffer et 
al, Studies in Social Psychology in World War II, vols. (Princeton, 1950), 
vol. 4, pp. 213-276 and particularly pp. 253-266, 
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APPENDIX B 


To develop the items, I began by compiling a list of several hundred 
value judgments which seemed to me to have something to do with the values with 
which I was concerned. With the help of several colleagues, I culled, trimmed 
and redrafted until something more than a hundred potential items were left. To 
check the clarity of the items and their relationship to the statements, I sub- 
mitted a rendom list of the items and the twelve statements to twelve qualified 
judges drawn from my colleagues in History, Political Science, and Sociology 
plus several members of a post-doctoral seminar on International Relations being 
held on campus, The desired relationship was explained to the judges, and they 
were asked to classify each item under the statement or statements (if any) to 
which they felt the item was related, Those items which at least ten of the 
twelve judges agreed could be classified under a particular statement (about 
sixty percent of the original list) were then grouped together under that state- 
ment and three different judges were asked to respond to each item using only the 
rule which was contained in the statement. The unanimous responses of the three 
judges plus the response of the writer (making judgments under the same conditions 
as the other three) defined the ideal pattern of response with which the actual 
resvonses of respondents were to be compared, The items that survived those tests, 
together with a biographical data sheet, instructions and an answer sheet make up 
the testing instrument, The items are listed below. Related items are grouped 
together, but I have retained the numbers which are on the actual list given to 
respondents, To the right of each item is listed, first, te score of the item 
on the first test and, second, the ideal pattern of response on which the writer 
and the final three judges agreed. The biographical data sheet and written in- 
structions (which have been supplemented by verbal instructions in the actual 
administration of the test) follow the items, 


Since my first concern is whether or not this test can produce reliable 
results which show any significantly different patterns of response among different 
groups, I am questioning two groups that should differ a good deal in many ways: 
the first group is made up of college students and the second of middle-aged and 
elderly charity patients in the University of Iowa Hospital and a near-by Veterans 
Administration Hospital, The students have filled out the questionnaire and the 
test is being administered (individually and in small groups) to the hospital 
patients, I hope to get from 120 to 140 respondents in these two groups. This 
population, although small in numbers, should provide data on test reliability 
(through use of test-retest procedures) and some evidence of differcnt patterns 
of response--if they are there, 
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ITEM 12 JUDGE SCORF IDEAL RESPONSE 
Ol. should resist all efforts T-2, Ifi-12, V-.3, Via-2, ~ Disagree 
(cont.) to make laws which would change Vib-1, VIia~3, 


and reform this country, VilIa-3, VITIb-1 


L48.Political reformers should not 
change anything about our A- 
merican way of life, 


1941, Tit-11, 


Disagree 
VIa-2, 


59.The less the President and Con- III~11, V-2, VIIIa-2, Disagree 
gress try to change and reform = VEEIS-2 
the country by passing laws the 
better, 


61,.Charity and social reform ITI-11, V-1, VIIIa-1 Disagree 
should be the responsibility 
of private citizens, churches, 
serviee clubs and the like and 
not the job of government, 


64.The government has no business III-10, V-2, VIIIa-2, Disagree 
trying to bring about changes 
and reforms, 


IV. 10.No small group of private citi- IV-~12, VIITa-2, VIIIb-2 . Agree 
zens, however wise they may be, ; 
should have the power to control 
what the government does, 


36.The majority of the people TII-1, IV-12, Vita-1, Disagree 
would be better off if organi- VIila-2, Vil Ti 
zed labor controlled the poli- 
cies of the government, 


52.When the government makes laws III-1, IV-12, VIIIa-3, Disagree 
about organized labor, the VITTb-2 


politicans should do what the 
leaders of organizei labor think 
is best for the couitry. 


55.The United States will be pros- ITI iv-22, VI-~2, Disagree 
perous and strony if business fifTa-2, 
men run the country. 


56,.The governm::.t shonid make what-1V-12, Disagree 
ever laws husiness leadsrs te- 
lieve is good for business, 


ve 5eMost large businesses (like TII-3, IV-1, V~3? Disagree 
vailroads, steel, chemicals 
and so forth) should be owned 


by the government, 
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12 JUDGE SCORE IDEAL RESPONSE 
Private ownership of property ITII-I, IV-I, V-12 Agree 
(cont.) plays an important part in 
keeping our country free and 
prosperous. 


23.Industry in this country should III-2, IV-1, V-le 
be owned mostly by private per- 

sons and corporations and not 

by government, 


35,.The majority of businesses III-1, Agree 
should be privately owned, 


Via 9.The government should prevent I-1, III-1, IV-1, V-1 Disagree 


public discussion of communism, _ ViIa-12, VIb-1 


socialism or other controver- 
sial ideas which is likely to 
stir up dissension and dis- 
agreement, 


30.Newspapers should not publish I-2, V-1, VIa-12, VIbel Disagree 
articles which show socialism 
in a favorable light unless 
the articles have been OK'ted 
by some responsible government 
official, 


4l,The government should censor I-3, VIa-12 Disagree 
all speeches and writing which 
attack the American way of life. 


50,Political extremists should not I-3, VIa-12, VIb-1 Disagree 
be allowed to make speeches on 
radio or television, 


54.4 person should not be allowed I-3, III-1, V-3, VIa-11, Disagree 
to make publis speeches in fav- VIb-1 
or of government ownership of 
the railroads and big industry. 


60,.No one who believes in commun- I-5, II-1, VIa-11, VIb-1 Disagree 
ism or fascism should be per- 
mitted to make a public speech 
without the approval of some 
responsible government official, 


VIb 7.“hen the President has to make VIa-1, VIb-12, X-2 Disagree 
a decision which will be con- 

troversial no matter what he 

decides, the best thing to do 

is to keep the whole thing 

as quiet and unpublicized as 

possible, 
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VIb 


(cont. ) 


VIIa 


ITEM 


12 JUDGE SCORE 


20,Discussions of serious and con- I-2, VIa-2, VIb-12, X-1 


worry and upset people should 


troversial questions which might 


be kept off radio and television. 


34.Newspapers should not publi- 
cize things which will make 
people lose confidence in the 
leaders of their government, 


O.There is no point in giving a 
lot of publicity to cases 
where our system of private 
enterprise doesn't work out 
very well. 


hl.No good purpose is served by 
those people who stir up pub- 
licity about the treatment 
which some Negroes get in the 
South, 


49.No one profits from a lot of 
publicity about the danger of 
a depression except Communists 
and other people who would like 
to see our country ruined. 


l.Anyone who agrees with Com- . 
munists, even if he isn't a 
member of the Communist party, 
should not be allowed to vote 
in government elections, 


32,Communists should be barred 
from voting in government 
elections, 


43.No one who is critical of the 
capitalistic system we have 
in this country should be per- 
mitted to vote in government 
elections, 


45.Reactionary and fascist extre- 
mists should be barred from 
voting in government elections, 


53.A person who publicly advocates 
socialistic and radical ideas 
should be disqualified from 
voting, 


int, VIb-12 


VIb-12 


VIa-3, VIb-10 


V-1, VIa-2, VIIa-12, 


V-1, VIa-1, VIIa-11 


VITa-10 


VIIa~-12 


III-1, VIa-2, VIb-1 
VIIa-12 | 


IDEAL RESPONSE 


Disagree 


Disagree 


Disagree 


Disagree 


Disagree 


Disagree 


Disagree 


Disagree 


Disagree 


Disagree 
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ITEM 12 JUDGE SCORE IDEAL RESPONSE 


VIIa 58.No one who believes in changing I-, III-1, VIla-2, VIIa-12 Disagree 
a (cont.) our government to some kind of VIIIa-2, VITIb-l 
: a dictatorship should be per- 
mitted to vote in government 
elections, 


VIIb  2,Only those Negroes who have II-h, W-1, VIIb-12 Disagree 
shown that they can manage : 
their own affairs successfully 
should be eligible to run for 
election to public office, 


17.A Negro should have the same Ii-2, VITb-12 Agree 
right to run for election to : 
any public office as any white 
person, 

29,Only colored people who are II-2, VITb-12 Disagree 


well educated should be eligible 
to run for election to public 
office, 


31.Something should be done to II-2, VIIa-1, VIiIb-12, IX-1 Disagree 
keep Negroes from running for 
election to public office, 


VIIIa 21.The best way to settle an ar- JI-1, III-1, IV-2, VIa-1, Agree 
gument over what the govern- Vib-1, VIIa-12, VIIb-1 


ment should do about some- 
thing is to do what the majority want, 


24.The government should never Ie-l, IJ-1, III-1, VIla-11 Disagree 
limit the right of organized 
labor to use strikes, even if 
majority of the American 
people were in favor of prohibit- 
ing strikes in some cases, 


27.No matter what a majority of I-1, IIT-1, VIa-1, VIIIa-12, Disagree 
the American people want done, IX-1 
the government should keep a 
strict loyalty-security pro- 
gram in force for government 
officials, 


28.4 good government is one that III-l, VIIta-12, VIIIb-1 Disagree 
rules for the common good of : 

all the citizens, but does not 

necessarily do what a majority 

of the citizens want to have 

done, 
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ITEM ; 12 JUDGE SCORE IDEAL RESPONSE 


VilIa 39,If a majority of the American V-1, ViIIa-12 Agree 
(cont.) people should vote in favor 

of giving away natural re- 

sources which belong to the 

public (such as land, timber, 

oil and minerals), the govern- 

ment should put this policy 

into effect. 


2,The United States should not VIIIa-12 Disagree 
join any international organi- 
zation which would be higher 
and more powerful than our own 
government, even if a majority 
of the American people voted 
in favor of doing this. 


VIIIb 6,Military and diplomatic ex- IV-1, VIb-1, VIIIa-5,. 
perts in the government who VIIIb-12 
know the score should make 
the really important deci-~ 
sions about foreign policy 
without interference by 
elected politicians, 


33.Such things as regulating busi- IV-1, VIIIa-, VIIIb-12 Disagree 
ness and labor should be left 
to government experts who under- 
stand them; the less the poli- 
ticians or the voters have to 
do with such things the better, 


46,The country would be better off IV-5, VIb-1, VIIIa~3 Disagree 
if trained military leaders VIIIb-11 
were free to run our foreign 
affairs as they think best, 


57.In times like these, our mili- III~l, IV-7, VI1Ia-3, Disagree 
tary leaders should decide what VIIIb-10 
our government should do. 


63,It is better to have important Disagree 
government decisions made by 
experts, who do not have to 
answer to the voters for every- 
thing they do, than to leave 
the final decision up the Pre- 
sident or Congress, 
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ITEM 12 JUDGE SCORE IDEAL RESPONSE 


ix police should not use il- I-1, IX-12 Agree 
legal third degree methods of 

questioning even when they are | 

dealing with a hardened cri- = 

minal who is suspected of a . 

serious crime, 


8,Local police are sometimes IX-12 Disagree 
right in holding a person in 
jail without filing formal 
charges against him of violat- 
ing some law 


1),Any person who is accused of a IX-12 Agree 
crime, no matter what it is, 
should have the right to know 
who it is that is accusing 
him, 


15.Dope addicts, habitual sex IX-12 Disagree 
offenders and the like should ; 
be locked up without going 
through the technicalities 
of a court trial, 


22.4 person who is accused of a IX-12 Agree 
serious sex crime should be 
considered innocent and al- 
lowed to go free if there is 
not enough evidence to estab-~ 
lish his guilt beyond a reason- 
able doubt, 


26.The FBI should have the author- IX-12 Disagree 
ity to search a person or his 
home whenever they think it is 
necessary, even though they do 
not have a warrant giving them 
permission to do this, 
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‘WOODROW WILSCN AS LEGISLATIVE LEADER 


Marshall Dimock 
New York University 


A professional accomplishment that American political scientists can 
be proud of is the resurgence in recent years of interest in legislation _ 
and the legislative process, a’development that would surely have brought 
satisfaction to Woodrow Wilson, who’ literally picneered in the legislative 
fields It is not too much to claim, I think, as Lawrence Chamberlain has, 
that "Woodrow Wilson was the first, President to develop systematically the - 
legislative powers of his office," It is not only frcm Wilson the scholar, 
therefore, but from Wilson the President, that we as political scientists 
have much to learn about legislative leadership and the delicate balances 
between the coordinate policy-formulating branches. Wilson himself called 
attention to this critical area==perhaps the most determinative in the 
entire American system of government—-in these words from Constitutional 
Government jn the United States: "Leadership and control must be lodged some= — 
where; the wnole art .of statesmanship is the art of bringing the several 
parts of government into effective cooperation for the accomplishment of 
particular objects, = and party objects at that".© I propose to deal with 
Wilson's methods of legislative leadership in the light of some of the chief 


systematic hypotheses that have been formulated by leading scholars in recent 
years. 


I 

It is only since the turn of the century, says Chamberlain, that the 
increasing importance of the President in the legislative process has re- 
ceived almost continuous discussion.? This is true, and the presidencies 
of the two Roosevelts, plus the two terms of Woodrow Wilson, have had much 
to do with this sustained emphasis, But let us also remember that it has 
only been since the 1940!s—=spurred largely by this Association's report 
on Congress—-that political scientists have accorded this area the im- 
portance it deserves, Now, fortunately, there have appeared a number of 
case studies accompanied by an occasional attempt to formulate systematic 
hypotheses, and it is to these tentative generalizations that one naturally 
turns when using Woodrow Wilson's record as a test of the validity of these 
hypotheses, 


After intensively studying the legislative hietory of ninety statutes 
and classifying his findings according to whether the President, the Congress, 
a combination of the two, or outside pressure groups exerted the predominant 
influence, Lawrence Chamberlain concluded that: 

In the United States, legislation is characteristically a 
collegial process in which the role of thé Congress is no > 
less important than that of the President. During periods — 


1. Lawrence H. Chamberlain, Tho President, Congress and Legislation, 
(NewYork: Columbia University Press, 1946); Pe lia 

2. (New York: Columbia University Press, 1908), pe 5h. 

3. Chamberléin, Op.cites Pe dhe 
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when the Chief Executive assumes the initiative, the partner~ 
ship between the executive and the Congress operates more 
efficiently. This does not mean that Congress has become 
less important. The legislative process is not like a 
see-saw where as one end goes down the other must automatic- 
ally go up. It is, rather, like a gasoline engine which 
operates most efficiently when all of its cylinders are 
functioning, 


"When the President becomes unusually active", he adds, as during Wilson's 
period in the White House, "there is a tendency to assume that the cpngressonal: 
cylinder has ceased to function, Such is not necessarily the case", 

study of Wilson tends to confirm this broad generalization, 


Chamberlain's second major thesis seems to me equally sound and ine 
creasingly confirmed by later studies, such as those of Bailey and Gross, 
The total record of the Wilsonian period, I suggest, confirms this 
generalization: 


e « e in the final analysis the ideas for législation originate 
with neither the President nor the Congress, Most legislation 
is in reality the product of forces external to any’ governmental 
agency. The proposal for governmental’intervention, whether it 
comes from the President, the Congress, or the department con=- 
cerned, can generally be understood to have come from some group. 
much more directly interested in the specific results of the 
proposal than are any of these agencies of government. 

But, he shrewdly adds, for all their power and despite government's frequent 

role as conveyor and not initiator, the fact remains that pressure groups 

cannot enact law themselves. 


Although I think this generalization is confirmed by the Wilson ex~ 
perience, I would want to add a proviso: No other President in American 
history had so clear an idea of what legislation he wanted, why he wanted 
it, what the principles of political economy and of human morality are 
that prompt such legislation, and what the’timetable should be in pressing 
for such measures, In other words, Wilson, more than any other President 
(in his domestic policy, at least) made history and’was not merely swept 
along with it.° I shall return to this point later, because it is peornepe 
the principal finding resulting from my study. 


Anyone looking for simplified assumptions and neatly packaged "laws" 
of political behavior is bound to be disappointed on reading Stephen K. 
Bailey's general conclusions in Congress Makes a Law: The Story Behind the 
Employment Act of 1946 because no simple explanations are possible; even 


Ibid, Pe 14. 
5. ibid, PPe 23~2h. 
6, TI have developed this point at considerable length in a paper entitled 


"Wilson the Domestic Reformer", in a’ symposium to be published in The 
Virginia Quarterly Review for Autumn, 1956. 
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during Wilson's period of strong, systematic leadership, the law-making 
process was almost unbelievably complex: 


Legislative policy-making appears to be the result of a 
confluence of factors streaming from an almost endless number 
of tributaries: national experience, the contributions of 
social theorists, the clash of powerful eccnomic groups, the 
quality of Presidential leadership, other institutional and 
personal ambitions and administrative arrangements in the 
Executive Branch, the initiative, effort, and ambitions of 
individual. legislators and their governmental and non= 
governmental staffs, the policy commitments of political 
parties, and the predominant culture symbols in the minds 
both of leaders and followers in the Congress fe 


There is certainly enough in this cataloguing to satisfy even an 
anthropologist, and yet none of these factors can be omitted. Another 
thing I like about Bailey's analysis is his emphasis on personality and 
individual temperament and character as determining factors, elements we 
are prone to overlook because they complicate our current preoccupation 
with "process", which is impersonal, A rediscovery of the influence of 
personality and individual convictions is one of the refreshing results 
of a study of Wilson. 


I also like an exceedingly shrewd observation that Bailey throws in 
almost as an after=thought: 
In the absence of a widely recognized crisis, legislative 
policy-making tends to be fought out at the level of largely 
irresponsible personal and group strategems and compromises 
- based upon temporary power coalitions of political, administra-~ 
tive, and non-governmental interests, 


The evidence on this point from the Wilson period is inconclusive or 
even negative, and yet over a longer time-span and with a different kind 
of President in the White House, I feelsure the observation is sound. 
During the early part of his first term, with the Progressive era permeating 
the atmosphere and with no immediate crisis in sight, Congress and the 
President galvanized their efforts in a team play that produced more 
significant domestic legislation, for a comparable period, than at any 
previous time in American history. By the time the war neared its end, ~ 
however, the domestic reform had been sidetracked by wartime necessities, 
the President's strength was ebbing, dark frustration’beset the country, 
and Congressmen and party leaders went their own ways, leaderless and 
divided, 

Like Bailey, Bertram Gross takes an organic view of legislation, 
holding that it cannot be unravelled apart from "the full fabric of 
American life" with which it is interwoven,? In his book on the legislative 


7. Stephen K. Bailey, Congress Makes A Law : ome York: Columbia 
University Press, 1950) > Pe 236. 
8, Ibid, 
9.° Bertram’M. Gross, The Legislative (New York: McGraw Hill, 
1953), 
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struggle, which is based largely on first~hand senaeveiioks Gross produces 
the most complete systematic analysis of the legislative process to date. 
His central theme is political power, one that frequently leads other: 
authors to oversimplifications, A remarkable thing, to me, therefore, 

is Gross! revisionism of the widely and rather uncritically accepted state~ 
ment that the President, alone, is in a position to represent all the’ 
people and that he is truly the sole national leader, Woodrow Wilson, in 
his speaking and writing, probably contributed more than any other to this 
view, and yet I wonder if in retrospect he would not have found Gross! 
argument strongly persuasive. It is "sheer nonsense", says Gross, 


to regard’ executive officials, even Presidents (italics 
supplied), as people who somehow are free. of the influence 

of group pressures and have the interests of the "whole | 
people" at heart. Among many agency heads and their appointees 
there is as much localism and narrowness of perspective as 

there is in either house of’the Congress; In contrast with a 
Senator or a Representative, for’ example, who must deal with 
many groups with divergent Views y the executive official is 
often responsive only to a limited clientele interested: in 

one objective. In so far as the’ President is concerned, one 
finds not freedom from pressures, but a somewhat different 
orientation toward group interests. A President must necessarily 
give particularly heavy weight to the interests and views of 
those who ‘hold the balance of power in pivotal states. This | 
often produces a noticeable leaning toward the views of important 
mass organizations in urbanized areas rather than the dominant 
views in Congress, where the formal pattern of representation 
accentuates the influence of prominent political groups in 

rural areas 


I share Gross! skepticism but believe there are additional and perhaps 
even more important reasons than the one hs mentions for doubting the 
valicity of this particular myth. The principal reascn is found in a 
stucy of Woodrow Wilson as legislative leader and it is this: Wilson did’ 
indeed have the interests of the whole people at heart, but not, I think, 
so much because of the position he heid as because of what he was by 
academic training, parental tradition, and force of character, Election 
to the presidency should and doubtless does elevate a man's motives and 
viewpoints, but some are that kind of man to begin with. 


This is the major conceptual framework against which Wilson's 
record as legislative leader may be tested, I have already stated my 
conclusions, so now let me set forth the evidence. First I shall deal 
with Wilson's record, and then with his methods, 

II 

It does not detract from Woodrow Wilson's stature as executive and 
legislative leader to acmit, as many have argued, that his legislative 
successes were largely based on the Progressive temper of the country and 
the three-way party split that allowed him to be elected’in 1912, Granting 
that the ground-work had been laid by Theodore Roosevelt, the elder 
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LaFollete, William Jennings Bryan, and many others, and that the conserva= 
tive policies of President Taft strengthened rather than weakened the 
progressive sentiments of the country, it remains true that Woodrow Wilson 
was the man of the hour best able to capitalize on this favorable climate 
of opinion. To him fell. the responsibility of welding together the pro= 
gressive forces in both parties, while working loyally with the conserva= 
tives in his own party and remaining true to his duties as a party leader, 
This he did with both distinction and integrity, attributable not only 
to his ideals but also to his skills as a political scientist, I find 
little basis in fact for Professor Arthur Link's repeated suggestions in 
Woodrow Wilson and the Progressive Era that the President was more con= 
servative than the progressivism of his time and that he rather opportunis= 
tically took positions that were more advanced than he would otherwise 
have taken,11 

As Président, wrote Lindsay Rogers in 1914, Woodrow Wilson was simply 
attempting, on a larger scale, to apply nationally his theory of progress= 
ivism and strong legislative leadership that he applied as governor of 
New Jersey, While Wilson was governor, legislation was "shaped" and 
passed; an insistent governor practically coerced an unwilling law-making 
bedy; thus the pattérn had become firmly established with him even before 
he became President.l2 Actually, of course, as William Diamond has 
pointed out, Woodrow Wilson had begun to shape up his ideas of legislation ° 
and of executive leadership while still a graduate student at Johns Hopkins, 
where hé devoted his attention to political economy as well as to political 
science.t3 He even had plans at that time for writing a book, in colla~ 
boration with Professors Ely and Dewey, dealing with the history of 
American economic thought and especially the elements of the free enter= 
prise system, It was the program partially formulated at Hopkins that. 
Wilson largely translated into concrete legislation during the early 
part of his presidency when he was able to concentrate primarily on 
domestic legislation: that is, between 1913 and 1917. Even now, we 
Americans are still so prone to dwell on Wilson's "failure" after Versailles 
that we do not fully appreciate how outstanding Wilson's accomplishments 
as domestic reformer were, 


Woodrow Wilson's most durable legislative accomplishments are among 
the foundation=-stones of our individual enterprise system even today: 
the Federal Reserve System which is the basis of credit and monetary 
stability; the Clayton and Federal Trade Commission Acts, the nearest we 
have come to putting teeth into enforced competition as the basis of free 
enterprise; and the Tariff Act of 1913 representing a return to freer 
trade after an unbroken period of almost a hundred years, But this is 
not all. More than any President before or since, President Wilson 


11, Arthur Link, Woodrow Wilson and the Progressive Era (New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1954), passim. These suggestions occur in the early 
part of the book where’Wilson‘s domestic program is dealt with. 

12, Lindsay Rogers, "President Wilson's Theory of his Office", New 
York: Forum magazine, Vol, 51, No. 2, (March, 1914), ppe 174-186, p. 175. 

13, William Diamond, The Economic Thought of Woodrow Wilson (The- 
Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political Science, 
Ser. LXI, Number 4, the Johns Hopkins Press: Baltimore, 1943). 
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entertained the ambition to treat all major segments of the economy 
fairly and to legislate constructively in their behalf, Agriculture got 
the Farm Loan Bank Act, the regulation of speculation in "futures", in- 
provements in warehousing and the standardization of basic crops, and 
the promotion of the Agricultural Extension Service. In the field of 
labor legislation there was the Adamson, or eight-hour day, law for the 
railroads, legislation for merchant seamen which is the Magna Carta in © 
this area, enlargement of the powers of the Bureau of Mines covering one 
of the nation's most hazardous industries, creation of the National War 

- Labor Board, and organization of the United States Department of Labor, 
In public’ utility regulation there was the enaciment of the Federal Water 
Power Act, the creation of the federal barge lines and other public © 
corporations in 1918, and passage of the Transportation Act of 1920. In 
international commerce there was the repeal of the toll-free and mono= 
polistic provisions of the Panama Canal Act, ship purchase legislation 
that helped to strengthen America's merchant marine by a government 
building program, and the Webb=Pomerene Act of 1918. There was also : 
the passage of the basic immigration laws, the first two child labor laws, 
and the development of the resources of Alaska involving a government 
system of railways and the public leasing of coal’ fields, Finally there 
was the extension of citizenship to Puerto Ricans, self-government for 
Hawaii, and the promise of ultimate independence for the Philippines as 
earnest of America's antiecolonialism and her preference for economic 
and moral influence as contrasted with political domination. Wilson 
called his program "The New Freedom", It was a humanitarian program 
aimed at preserving equality of opportunity and releasing the energies of 
a free people, 


President Wilson had that rare and valuable quality, the ability to 
establish priorities and to arrange timetables, He would begin and con— 
clude one major legislative struggle before starting another, This gave 
Congress no excuse for "ducking": the issue and it gave ths President the 

' power, which he used on occasion, of appealing directly to public opinion 
wnen Congressionai leadership tended to stall, He was a master strategist 
and at the same tine one of the most successful tacticians ever to occupy 
the White House. President Theodore Roosevelt had made the mistake of 
"shrowing" too much at Congress; his messages were too numerous, too long, 
too diffuse, in consequence of which the total legislative product of 
his administration was far from good, Professor Chamberlain conclucss of 
Presicent Frenklin D. Roosevelt that "Much of the New Deal legislation 
was opportunistic rather than planned, fortvitous rather than well-con= 
sidered; a series of couns calculated to steal the thunder of some 
threatening opposition rather than a measured implementation cf successive 
stages of a broadly conceived program." And however much one admires 
Franklin D, Roosevelt, it must be admitted that Chamberlain's characteri- 
zation contains much truth. 


With Wilson it was different; his was truly "a measured implementation 
of successive stages of a broacly conccived program." The tariff issue 
was uncer control before the Federal Reserve bili was launched, and the 


14, President, Congress, and Legislation, opecites Pe 19. 
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latter was assured of success before the fight started to reform and 
modernize the antitrust laws. By reason of careful scheduling and because 
Wilson was such a successful fighter and leader, he put through his major 
pieces of legislation in record time, 


Professor Lindsay Rogers was one of the first to write authoritatively. 
about this new phenomenon in American politics, in the 1914 Forum article 
previously cited: 


The vital fact in present American politics is the enormous 
control, if not ascendancy, which President Wilson is exerting 
over Congress, The passage of the tariff bill, substantially 

as introduced, was a personal triumph for the President, and 4 
tribute to his power of conciliatory but effective leadership, | 
That its enactment into law could be. accomplished with so little 
friction and with no important departure from the schedules 
announced seven months previously, was due, it seems to me, 
solely to-the fact that the bill was introduced as an Administ- 
ration measure, embodying the identical views of the President 
and of the leaders in Congress, Furthermore, by a most effective 
use of the caucus, small differences of opinion were threshed out 
in party gatherings, and thus a united front could be presented 
in the Senate and House,19 


And why was he so successful? In part, no doubt, because he had a well= 
thought-out concept of what his relation to Congress ought to be, Familiar 
though Wilson's ideas of constitutional government are to American political 
scientists, his logic bears repeating. 


"Woodrow Wilson caught the spirit and the political significance of 
the progressive ideas of Bryan and Roosevelt," says one commentator, “+ a 
he interpreted these ideas in his own peculiarly characteristic way, "L sa 
Thus he sought consensus through strong leadership; he proposed to draw 
the legislature and executive closer together, something that is possible, 
he believed when the Executive is "given an authoritative initiative in | 
the Houses"; he saw the President as the unifying force in our complex 
system, the leader both of his party and of the nation, and having the 
only national voice in public affairs; if the President correctly 
interprets the thought of the people he is “rroezistiliko"sthe power is in 
his hands, not only to lead the country but to form it to his views; his 
office is anything he has the sagacity and the force to make itt? 


With the idea of personal leadership so dominant in his thinking, 
Woodrow Wilson was able to accomplish many things, quite naturally and 


15. Lindsay Rogers, op.cite, Pe 17h. 

16. Paul McKown, Certain Important Domestic Policies of Woodrow Wilson, 
(Fh,D, Thesis; University of Pennsylvania, Fhila., 1932, 117 ppe) intro= 
duction, pe 3. 

17. These are direct quotations or paraphrasings of Wilson's own words. 
See his Constitutional Government, op.cit., pp. 60, 69, and also The Public 


Papers of Woodrow Wilson, edited by Baker and Dodd, Collége and State, Vol. 
1, Pe 356 (New York: Harper & Brose, 2 volse, 1925=1927) 
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automatically, that other Presidents either never thought of doing or were 
too self-conscious to undertake, such as appearing in person before a 

joint session of Congress, and at his own suggestion, not merely at the 
beginning of his first term but later when wisdom recommended it. The reason 
Wilson gave for reasserting this practice that had lapsed with Jefferson is 
revealing: "One human being trying to cooperate with other human beings in - 
a common service". When said as sincerely as Woodrow Wilson said every= 
thing, such an approach can prove exceedingly disarming, 


_ It did not forestall all criticism, of course, because no strong 
President can expect such a thing. The outburst of Senator Cummins is ree 
vealing and also illustrates the use of another method=«-the direct appeal 
to public opinion=-that Wilson used so effectively. To his Senate colleagues, 
the Senator stated: 


The influence which’has been exerted by the President upon 
Members of Congress, an influence so persistent and determined 
that it becomes coercive, is known to every citizen of the 

- United States « « « » The President of the United States, 
assuming to interpret and apply the economic doctrines of his | 
party, has laid the heavy hand of his power upon a branch of * 
the Government that ought to be coordinate, but which, in fact, 
has become-subordinate, It ought to humiliate us all somewhat 
when we look around and find that the people generally not only 
understand the surrender of our rights and privileges but observe 


it with a certain degree of satisfaction, (Italics added). 


The people understood Wilson for very good reasons: he talked to them in 
terms of logic and principle; he made the American tradition and its values 
explicit; and he was a superb writer, 
III 

Let us now be a little more specific about the methods Woodrow Wilson 
used to instrument his theory of responsible leadership. This theory went 
pretty far, but it was remarkably successful, Lindsay Rogers concluded 
his article in 1914 with these words: 


It is President Wilson's conception of his office that his is 
the guiding hand which-must coordinate the committees, achieve 
legislative efficiency, and insure that, one by one, party 
pledges are kept, not in a haphazard manner, but’according to 
the wishes of the head of the nation's destinies, for he alone 
is responsible to the whole people,<0 


Interpreted literally, this statement would mean that the President assumed 
he had the right to interfere even with the internal working of Congress, 
including its committee system, the calendaring of the Rules Committee, 

and the like, What it actually means, I think, is that Wilson succeeded 


The New Democracy, Vol, 1; pe 32. 
19. Quoted in Rogers, opecite, 175~176. 
20. Ibid, p, 186. 
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in taking~his legislative leaders into partnership with him and hence, 

in effect, they were working for him,’ he for them, and all for party 
responsibility. In effect, therefore, he achieved the substance of cabinet 
government without constitutional amendment. 


It is customary to say that there are three stages in legislation: 
to ascertain the needs; to formulate the general outlines; to perfect the ~ 
detail. Woodrow Wilson thought that his duty extended to all three stages, 
but with descending intensity. The traditional constitutional theory is, 
of course, that the President may recommend measures, but that many 
different committees of Congress take the initiative in legislation; | 
further; that after step three has been taken; the President may, if he’ 
chooses, veto the measure, Wilson's view was, I suppose, revolutionary, 
because he thought that as leader of his party his responsibility extended 
from beginning to end, ~ 

Increasingly, nowadays, one finds political scientists assuming that 
every successful operation depends on good "staff" work =~ staff work in 
legislation, administratica, in adjudication, And I am not unsympathetic 
to this idea, although I think there is some danger in carrying it to the 
point of overlooking other factors of equal or even greater importance, 
Wilson's method offers an opportunity to illustrate this point, He had 
no White House staff working on‘legislation, He had done his “home=work" 
long before he became President, in most cases, while he was still a 
student at Hopkins, a proeissso7 or president at Princeton, or governor of 
New Jersey. On a few issuzs, however, he did "farm-out" sroposed reforms 
to be studied, and here immediately come to mind the names. of Louis 
Brandeis and George L. Rublee, his favorite team, especially on antitrust 
and banking legislation. He might have them work several months on a 
particular bill and he characteristically consulted them during the various 
stages of its progress through Congress, but the bill and the decision 
were always his. Could he have worked with a large staff? Perhaps note ~ 
He may have been temperamentally unsuited to it. But even more important, 


he felt no need for such assistance because he had a method he thought 
better, 


That method-was to get the leaders and committees of Congress to do 
the work for him, once he and they had agreed in principle on what should 
be done, This procedure required teamwork: independent staff work may ~ 
sometimes discourage it, something that we are still reluctant to admit, 
Wilson's formula was to present the broad outlines of a bill to his 
Congressional leaders and win their approval, after which he left the 
details to be worked out by Congress, praising, cajoling, or spurring the 
members of the team as occasion dictated. As has been said, he was both 
Strategist and tactician. 


Wilson's principal rules of strategy seem to have been these: do not 
spring an idea on people suddenly—plant it in advance so they can think 
about it; fight only one major legislative battle at a time; take up 
issues in their logical order; when you must take action that causes a 
group to be resentful, try to follow with something they will appreciate; 
run your own time=-table and pick your own time and place to fight; try to 
line up your supporters before an issue gets into public notice, not after; 
do not single out any major segment of the population for special favors 
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or constant criticism and abuse; remember that justice and fair treatment 
are basic principles of government; remember that legislation is a matter 
of human values and the American way of life and hence stress these aspects 
when you appeal to Congress or to the voters. With Wilson this was not 
"technique", which he despised and distrusted; rather it was the intuitive | 
reaction of the kind of person he was and with his kind of training, 


The same thing was irt:, I believe, of his tactical methods, which . 
I would summarise as follows: lead but do not dictate; be a good listener 
and work toward a consensus; appear perscnally in Congress, make wide use 
of the caucus, utilize the President's rvucm on the Hill to cultivate 
doubtful supporters; do not assume a man is against you until you find 
out; begin to formulate party policy alone and utilize advisers only if - 
you need their help; work with both conservatives and progressives alike, 
as far as possible; make wide use of White House conferences and personal 
letters to members of Congress, who appreciate individualized attention; 
use language that is genuine and simple, but expressive; and, because of 
its potent effect on institutional and personal cooperation, use the veto 
sparingly. 

Despite the Senate's rejection of the League of Nations, Wilson's 
methods must have had a considerable virtue because their success made 
it possible for former Secretary Daniels to comment that "Every measure 
which President Wilson urged upon the Legislative branch was enacted into 
law until he was stricken in September, 1919",21 Of the many issues that 
might be chosen to illustrate the points I have made here, the tariff was 
in many ways the thorniest and the most dramatic, Wilson sensed what every 
successful executive soon learns, that you must be sure of the support of 
a particular group before you move on to win that of the next, so that- 
support grows according to a sort of progression. On the tariff issue,- 
therefore, before enunciating his principles to Congress and the public, 
Wilson felt that he mast first make sure of the unified support of his 
Cabinet. Accordingly, as reported by one of his Cabinet members, "The 
tariff’formed the chief topic of discussion at the /Cabinet/ meeting 
Friday, March the 28th. The President read the message and smilingly 
asked: "Are there any objections?"<2 He then read his message in person 
at a joint session of the Special Session he had called at the beginning 
of his first term, and it was here that he used the oft~quoted words, "I 
am very glad indeed to have this opportunity to address the two Houses 
directly and to verify for myself the impression that the President of the 
United States is a person, not a mere department of’ the Government hailing 
Congress from some isolated island of jealous power, sending messages, not 
Speaking naturally with his ow voice=-that he is a human being trying 
to cooperate with other human beings in a common service."23 Later, when 
the bill got to conmittee, Secretary Daniels counselled Wilson to work’ 
with the party—=conservatives and progressives alike--and to lead them, 


21, Josephus Daniels, Woodrow Wilson, (Philadelphia: John C. Winston Co., 

22. David F. Houston, “Eight Years with Wilson's Cabinet, 1913-1920, 
(New York: Doubleday Page, 2 volse, 1926), Vol. 1, pe 47. 

23. “Messages and Papers of the President, (Bureau of National Literature 
edition, 1917), ppe 7871-7875, at page 7871. 
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rather than to precipitate a struggle that might turn out disastrously.24 
This Wilson finally decided to do, even withdrawing his objection to 
Senator F, M. Simmons of North Carolina, a high tariff man, for chairman 
of the committee, As related by Chamberlain, this “tured out to be one 
of the most fortunate and important decisions" the President had to make, 
The Senator he had considered opposing "proved to be one of the strongest 
bulwarks for tariff reduction in the entire Congress"; he fought steadily 
and skillfully, actually securing some reductions in the Senate greater 
than those incorporated by the House; and when the act became fait accompli 
Wilson accorded Underwood and Simmons equal credit for the achievement that 
jointly bore their names,25 


The day after President Wilson broke a century-old precedent by 
appearing in person to deliver his message, he again visited the Capitol 
to confer with the Senate Finance Committee, This first foray was un= 
successful because the opposition served notice that they did not intend 
to submit without a struggle, but at least Wilson learned the source of 
the opposition and saw in person the lobbyists that were foregathered,. . 
Then, as the struggle intensified, the President decided on a bold strategym, 
a dramatic appeal to public opinion throughout the country, aimed at the 
"all~powerful and selfish" lobby that was resisting the measure.26 The 
appeal consisted of a one=page statement delivered to the Associated 
Press, but so short and terse that it reads almost like a public proclama~ 
tion. Although it did not deter the lobbyists, it is acknowledged to have 
softened up official opposition, 

There followed much correspondence, numerous White. House conferences, 
and finally, on June 20, 1913, "the first caucus of Democratic Senators 
that anyone can remember."<? From this historic day until July 7 » Democrats 
in the Senate remained in caucus, thus crystallizing a device that Wilson 
was to use to advantage in subsequent legislative battles, Finally, three 
months’from the day the President had delivered his joint address on the 
tariff, the caucus declared the tariff bill to be a party measure and urged’ 
its undivided support by all Democratic Senators, thus assuring its passage, 
which occurred on September 9, 1913.28 


Professor Chamberlain's evaluation of this famous legislative battle 
is particularly judicious: 


It was not as an innovator of ideas that Wilson's part in 

the tariff struggle was notable, although his espousal of 
certain ideas was without doubt essential to their ultimate _ 
realization. The indispensable element which he did contribute 
was one of force, organization, end sustained pressure, Yet 
while according to him a full measure of credit for his part 


Zhe Woodrow Wilson, Life and Letters, (New York: Doubleday; 
Page & 1927+1939), Vole IV; p. 100. 
25. Ibid. See a1s0" Lawrence Chamberlain, The President, Congress. and 


Legislation, OpeCite, Pe 113. 

26, Pablic Papers of Woodrow Wilson, Baker and Dodd, eds., The New 
Democracy, Op.Ccite, Vole 1; p. 36. 

27. The New York Times, June 21, 1933. : 

28.° Re Se Baker, Woodrow Wilson, Life and Letters, Vol. 
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in the struggle it is important to acknowledge that even his 

splendid efforts would have gone largely unrealized had it 

not been for certain key figures of Congress. « « « The job 

was truly a joint one. 
"To say that one was more important than the other", concludes Chamberlain, 
"is vain, for neither could have accomplished what it did without the 
other. "29 In a democracy this is the essence of leadership. 

Iv 

Charles E, Merriam says of Woodrow Wilson, in Four American Party 
Leaders, that "The Wilson temperament was a type different from any of 
those thus far considered, Its base was neither the brooding of Lincoln, 
nor the aggressive energy of Roosevelt, not the balanced equanimity of 
Bryan, Rather was its general characteristic that of aloofness and self~ 
sufficiency, coupled with a certain prophetic character,"30 Prophetic, 
yes, but the record does not seem to bear out the notion that Wilson was 
self=sufficient and introspective, He was never too proud to do what 
was necessary to win friends and supporters if the cause was one he deeply 
believed in, His cooperative’ approach is further illustrated in ths 
statement of David F. Houston, who served for eigiit years in Wilson’s 
cabinet: "The President is amazingly considerate, He is even more amazing~ 
ly patient and tolerant . . . he is ready to discuss any matter presented 
from any quarter and have any questions raised about foreign affairs or 
anything else, He depends on heads of departments to take the initiative 
in matters under their juzisdiction and leaves them the utmost freedom in 
bringing matters before the Cabinet or in acting on their ow judgment. "31 


I believe that Woodrow Wilson was a strong legislative leader, with 
&@ program and a timetabie that he was able to "impose" cn Congress, bocause 
more than any President in Amexican history he had so clearly formelated 
his values and beliefse=yes, and even his administrative procedures. 
His so-called imperiousness and aloofness stemmed from a remarkably 
disciplined and fertile academic development that he carried into the 
Presideney, In modern periance, he was an integrated person, He was 
"surs" of himself rot ony becanse he possesssd knewledge but because he 
felt close tc the common people, whom he admired end cared for fully as 
much as Jefferson or Linsoln, After Wilson addressed Congress for the 
first time, he told Houston: "Congress looked embarrassed. I did not feel 
80."32 Some would call’ this arrogance; I am inclined to think it is the 
mark of a dedicated man, 


The best place to discover how attuned Willson was to the aspirstions 
and struggies of the cormon man is to read carefully The Now 
which is the best summinzg-up of his philosophy, There.are many passages 
I should like to quote, but this one will suffice: 

29. Chamberlain, The President, Congress, and Legislation, op.cite, 
PP. 128-119, 

39% C, Ee Merriam, Four Auorican Forty Leades, (New York: Macmillan 
& Cory 1926), ppe | 

31. Eight Years With Wilson's Cabinet, opacitey Vole 1, pe 89. 

32. Ibid, pe 55. 
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When I look back on the processes of history, when I 
survey the genesis of America, I see this written over ~ 
every page: that the nations are renewed from the bottom, 
not from the top; that the genius which springs up from the 
ranks of the unknown men’is the genius which renews the youth > 
and energy of the people, Everything I know about history, 
every bit of experience and observation that has contributed 
to my thought, has confirmed me in the conviction that the 
real wisdom of human life is compounded out of the experiences 
of the common man. « . « A nation is as great, and only as 
great, as her rank and file,23 
David Houston testifies that Wilson was not obstinate » that he was not 
as intolerant and as unbending as he has been painted since the Treaty 
fight, I think this is probably a more fair evaluation than the harsher 
one that exists to this day, 


Wilson's clear~cut ideas made him a strong and persuasive leader, 
And his clarity was not only in ideas but also in spiritual values, 
According to’Houston, "Wilson was. . » a dyed«=in-the-wool Scotch 
Presbyterian, a Scotch=Presbyterian Christian, with all that implies in 
philosophy, ethics, morals, standards of conduct, and practices « e « 
He was interested above all things in discovering what was right; what 
was the right thing to do and the right course to pursue. He was nervous 
only about the possibility of being wrong."24 We do not understand this 
type so well today because there are fewer of them, but where they exist 
they have great strength. 


This brings me full around the circle to the enunciation of systematic 
hypotheses regarding legislation and the Chief Executive with which this 
paper commenced: 


Legislation is a collegial process, in which the role of ; 
the Congress is no less important than that of the Presidént, 
The Wilson story testifies to the truth of that statement, 


Legislation originates in the fabric of society, but govern- 
ment gives it life and substance. Wilson did not create "the 
Progressive Era" but his philosophy shaped legislation to that 
end. He did not feel that he was the servant of forces}; he 
was the master of ideas. 


¢ 
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The lawmaking process is almost unbelisvably- complex, for it 
is the confluerice of factors streaming from-an endless number 
of tributaries. In Wilson's case, since he was a scholar, the 
tributaries are traceable to such concrete personages as —_—, 


and Ely. 


Factionalism thrives on lack of crisis, constructive leadership 
when crisis exists, I do not lmow that this is’ borne out by a 
study of Wilson's eight years in thé Presidency, but perhaps 

it is true as a general proposition, 


The President is not necessarily the only leader of the whole 
people and he may even act in a manner characteristic of a 
factional leader, Wilson spoke for the whole people, but it 
is quite possible that the man had more to do with this fact 
than the high office he occupied. 


In our understandable zeal to develop a science of process==so runs the 
lesson from Wilson's life and example=-let us not lose sight of the dominant 
role that personality, education, and its accompanying ideas and values may 
play in public affairs, 
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NEEDS AUD RESOURCES IN PUBLIC ADMIWISTRATION RESEARCH: ONE MAN'S MEAT 


by J. Leiper Freeman, Vanderbilt University 


Probably the only fair way of handling a topic such as this 
js to recognize certain conditions at the outset. One condition is 
that the writer is reluctant to pose-as the high critic cf research 
in any field, and he has certain reservations about the utility of | 
too much self-criticism and chest—baring in any discipline. As an 
adjunct to growth, to the development of new ideas, and to the 
testing of those ideas in empirical research, research criticism is 
essential. 4s an end in itself, it seems frustrating and rather _ 
sterile. However, having been sufficiently flattered to be asked 
to attempt a paper on this topic, the writer has had to live with 
the terms it imposes. It requires one to make some judgments. It 
invites suggestions and a point of view. To emphasize this point, 
an appendage has been made to the title. It is a caveat, and once. 
issued it allows the author to butcher according to nis own way 
of slicing and to place an occasional thumb gently upon the scales. 
It also allows the writer, he hopes, to avoid posing as the high 
critic of nublic administration research. ; 


This paper is not a review of the research literature. It 
is rather a selective commentary upon some of the main facets of 
public administration research over the past decade, with some 
assessment of where we stand and where we might go from here. 


1. For a short general review of main trends in the research litera— 
ture, covering things rather thoroughly (except the behavioral), 
Bee, Bernstein, Marver H., "Research in Public Administration in the 
United States," in UNESCO's publication, Contemporary Political 
Science, Paris, 1950. pp. 430 ff. An earlier survey, of course, 

is tnaat by Anderson, William and John lM. Gaus, Research in Public 
Adiinistration, Chicago, Social Science Research Council, 1945. 
Probably the most useful bibliographical work on social science 
literature relevant for public administration is, De Grazia, Alfred, 
Huiian Relations in Public Administration, Chicago, Public adminis— 
tration Service, 1949. Among the many items of a critical nature 
Which throw some light upon recent trends but which are also most 
useful for tueir ideas are the 1955 Brookings Lectures (by Bailey, 
Simon, Danl, Snyder, De Grazia, Moos, David, and Truman), Research 
Frontiers in Politics and Government, The Brookings Institution, 
Washington, 1955. Also helpful is, Waldo, Dwight, The Study of 
Public Administration, Garden City, N.Y¥., Doubleday, 1955. 


At the outset, it should be helpful to set forth briefly the 
Categories within which the subject will be examined. To do this, 
&® simple diagrammatic scheme of the areas of effort and interest 
*The author's gratitude to his colleagues John Wahlke, Dan Grant, 
and Avery Leiserson is extended for their helpful conversations. 
They are otherwise blameless as far as this paper is concerned. 
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in public administration research will be employed and explained in 
general terms. In this way, the writer's frame of reference may be 
clarified for the reader. 


Categories of Effort and Interest in Public Administration Research 


The categories outlined in this section and in the cnart 
are only one useful way of looking at divisions of effort and inter- 
est in research. They are not intended to do more than nelp in . 
clarifying the current discussion. There is no implication that 
these Categories are mutually exclusive or that any given research 
or researcher must fit entirely into one division. Any research 
project involves some proportion of all four of the major areas, 
but research may be usefully differentiated according to the major 
emphases reflected in it along the lines designated below. 


CHART OF RESEARCH AREAS IN PUBLIC ADNINISTRATION 


Reform 
Research 

AREA IV: AREA 

" PHILOSOPHIZING" "APPLICATION" 

(Goal Setting) (Participation and Action) 
Speculative Pragmatic 
Research Research 

ABBA III: AREA II: 
"ANALYSIS" "DATA COLLECTION 
(Detachment and & E{PIRICAL 
Causal Curiosity) | DESCRIPTION" 
(Getting at the Facts) 
Analytic fmpirical 


Research 


Looking at the four major quadrants in the chart furnishes 
the basic scheme within which the topic will be discussed‘ (1) Ap- 
plication; (2) “mpiriciem; (3) Analysis; and (4) Philosophizing. 
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Fach of these area has methods and methodological problems appropri- 
ate to it, although some areas are more consciously concerned with 
methodology than are others, as far as the researchers who operate 
in them are concerned. Consequently, discussions of method in this 
paper will occur under the appropriate sections devoted to the 
areasof research emphasis and interest. Furthermore, the area of 
application, or research which emphasizes application to current | 
problems, is not the major focus of this paper, although one section 
will deal with the significance of the emphasis which has been placed 
upon application in public administration research. In this regard, 
no hard and fast line is drawn between so-called applied and pure 

or scholarly research. This 48 an issue which has by now been 

rather thoroughly raked over. 


2, For a recent discussion of this point, see, Bailey, Stephen K., 
"New Research Frontiers of Interest to Legislators and Administrators?! 
in Brookings Lectures, 1955, op. cit., pp. 1-7. 


Yet, without denying that pure or scholarly efforts in any 
research can and do have applied consequences, it is useful to dis— 
tinguish them from the applied according to the preferences and 
interests which seem to lie behind them. The public administration 
scholar as here defined is characterized by his greater affinity for 
a long-range perspective as to the practical uses which might be 

made of his results. He selects research subjects less on the basis 
of momentary urgency. He is more likely to evaluate research on 

the basis of intellectual contribution than on its instrumentality 
for administrative change. He is more likely to want to answer first 
such questions as, "Wheat? How? Why?", leaving until later the query, 
"What do we do about it?" Please note that what we are talking about 
here are not different kinds of people in some unchangeable, essen— 
tial wholeness, but different kinds of research roles or emphases, 
which can be played by the same researcher. 


(I) The dominant concern of research in the applied area 
is participation and action. The researcher is an instrunent of 
policy change. Applied research esoecially attracts the offorts of 
action—minded philosophers of public administration, who tend to 
eporoach thea task with a certain air of reform. <Action—minded 
empiricists are also attracted to this area. They are pragmatic 
in the sense that they like to solve problems as they come, on the 
basis of the "hard facts" of administrative life, without much 
conscious attention to philosophy or theory. Thus reform research 
and pragmatic research, taking off from quite different bases — 
vhilosophizing and data collection, respectively, converge in the 
application area in resnonse to the "call to action." 


(II) In the data collection or empirical quadrant, the 
Drimary concern is with facts. Empirical researchers are unhappy 
unless they are "dirty with the data." They are apt to be scornful 
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at times of reform, philosophizing, speculation, or abstract analysis, 
especially if there is a lack of data to reinforce it. The area of 
data collection differs from the area of application, however, in 

its lesser concern for the solution of immediate problems. It is 

more concerned with getting a "realistic picture of how administration 
actually operates." At either boundary of this area are to be found 
pragmatic research and analytic—empirical research, the former lean— 
ing toward application and the latter leaning toward analysis of the 
data collected. 


_ (ITI) .The area of analysis is characterized by a great 
degree of detachment, in contrast to the urge to produce action and . 
to participate. It is also the area in which the main interest lies 
in understanding causal relationships among administrative phenomena. 
Related to this is the hope that more systematic theories about these 
relationships will lead to a greater capacity to predict the conse— 
quences of administrative action. Analysis ranges botween the 
speculative and the empirical. It is alseo.an area in which concern 
especially seems shown for systomatic methods of research in order 
to pursue the testing of analytical theory. In this regard, more 
self—consciousness about method currently appears in this area than 
in the other quadrants of research interest and effort, but it does 
not have any monopoly upon methodology. ; 


(IV) The fourth quadrant on the chart, the area of philos- 
ophizing, in many respects is a more proper subject for treatment in 
the companion paper on this panel, yet it must be considered here in 
one vital sense.’ Wanereas the conpanion paper will presumably be 


3. Kaufman, Herbert, (Title forthcoming), paper on Adninistration 
as Theory and Discipline Since Woodrow Wilson, to be delivered at 
nectings of american Political Science Association, Washington, 
September, 1956. 


devoted to analysis of the schools of thought guiding public admin- 
istration, this paper will devote some attention to the relationships 
cf philosophic effort to research. The assumption is that research 
is always in the service of some goals. Therefore, the ideas set 
forth by the philosophers and especially the manner in which they 
attempt to guide research effort either through speculation or 

reform are of some concern here. In order to minimize possible . 
Conflicts between the two papers, however, this paper will primarily 
devote itself to that aspect of goal-setting in public administration 
Tesearch in which speculation abounds as to the "proper function 

of values in research." 


The Applied Research Boon: Thoughts upon Ten More Years of Public 
Administration in Practice 


¥ Research offorts in public administration have still bden ex- 
pendod more upon inmadiate problems than on anything else during the 
past docade. In 1940, public administration research was discussed 
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at book's length as a question of how to find facts upon which cur~ 
rent management decisions might be based.* In so far as this vas 


4, Pfiffneur, John if., Research ifethods in Public Administration, 
wev York, Ronald Press Company, 1940. 


the predominant interest of public administration researchers in the 
decade of the New Deal and World War II, the dominant view of re- 
searchers in the last ten years has differed from it only to a 
comparatively small degree. However, one should qualify this state— 
ment with the recognition of the differences which prevail among the 
mass of people engaged in public administration research. For ex- 
ample, it seems highly improbable that members of the political 
science profession engaged in full-time academic work would be as 
heavily committed to application of research as would staff rescarch-— 
ers within governmental agencies or professional management consul-— 
tants. Nevortheless, in sheer quantity of output, applied research 
has dominated. 


This is a reflection of (sonc might say upon) the values 
emphasized in our society, and it.is not peculiar to public adninis— 
tration research. People have their ills and problems, and they want. 
to know what to do abovt them nove They will turn to those whom they 
believe.to know the answers. Of course, doctor's prescriptions have 
not always bean taken, and many bitter pills lie crumbling upon the 
shelves. In so far as any quacks have crept into the practice of ad- 
ministrative medicine, the patients may in fact have been better off 
for reverting to home renedies. In other cases, conscientious prac- 
titioners have been asked for diagnoses and prescriptions only to be 
rudely handisd when the costs of administrative wonder drugs became 
evident. Sometimes the administrative professional may have bcen 
uscd to convince psople to take the local leaders' medicine. On other 
occasions, through happy sets of circumstances, professionals of a 
high calibre have done responsible jobs of diagnosing and prescribing 
and have been successful in helping the patisnts to convalssce. 


The point is that, from Hoover Cormissions to municipal sur-— 
veys, the modal typo of research effort in public administration has 
been and continues to be directed at problems which ara brought for- 
werd wita a considerable degree of political urgency. The majority 
of opportunities for research open to the public administration 
student thus draw him into rather direct governmental participation, 
&lbvit in the role of "staff" man or "Gonsultant" or "expert." In 
fact, for most political scientists , if they desired to avail thon 
sslvcs of tho opportunity, applied public administration research 
might constitute the single largest.area in which they could exploit 
their talents in a practicel way. The applied researcher does not 
have to feel that he is playing this role solely for the financial 
advantages, either. It is easy to cite Justico Holmes in support of 
"participating in the action and passion of one's time." Also, the 
kinds of problems and proposals with which one vrestles in the area 
of application are more concrete, tak3 nore things for granted, and 
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are often more conducive to the rescarcher's sense of accomplishment. 
It is not only econonically but psychologically easier many times for 
public administration researchers to tackle applied research jobs. 


Some of the brathren of the profession, in their purer and 
more sbholarly moods, have spent large amounts of their time bemoan-— 
ing this situation, so that by now the arguments are only too well 
known. It might be wise for all to heed the counsel of men like John 
Gaus who urges a course of tolerance here, hoping that the provorbial 
baby will not be thrown out with the bath. Involvements in applied 
research have sometimes helped to kesp scholars not only alive but 
also curious, informed, and able to communicate with those "practical" 
people who make and apply policies. This kind of rapport with public 
officials has sometimes helped to lead to tho purer types of research. 
If notnaing slse, such ranport, responsibly handled, can produco oppor— 
tunitiuvs for accyss to data through records, interviews, and obser- 
vation upon wnich further studies of a less applied nature may be 
basede Of course, it should be added that this is not the only way 
to obtain rapport, and there are dangers as well as bonefits in the 
applied basis of entry into a research site.° 


5. It is difficult to say to what extent, but definitely a large por- 
centage of the scuolarly studics in puolic- administration in recent 
years have grown out of applied assignments given to scholars as 
members of research staffs, task forces, etc. This does not prove, 
hovever, that the participant relationship has to come first, if at 
all in any direct sense. 


The basic problens rogerding the status of public adnministra- 
tion research raised by the continued preoccupation vith application 
seem to ba the following: First, the researcher ~av be pulled toward 
e fragnental and often technological outlook. To put it in the ex-— 
treme, he may know more and more about sanitary engineering or the 
installation of machine records and bacome less and less inquisitive 
about the duties, responsibilities, and ths behavior of men. Second, 
"ith this may cone an incroaasingly narrow and rigid franoe of rofer- 
ence, within which the rosearcher is nost logical and capable, but 
Thich may increasingly beg the importent questions. Like Plato's 
Craftsnan of departmental excellence, he may construct beautiful 
designs which have no relevance for the setting in which they are to 
be used. A third problem may shov up with tho inappropriate applica 
tion of roady-iade administrative formulac, resulting in an adverse 
reaction ariong citizens diructly affected. The lattur may have ox- 
poctcd too much in the way of specific answers from administrative 
Tesearchers; they may have been "oversold" on the possibilities to 
be’ realized from an administrative survey; thoy may have lacked the 
Tuscarchors!' perspectives. In any case, tais kind of reaction docs 
no good for vither the standing or the undurstanding of public: adnin- 
istration rousearchers as a whole. 7 


The groatest problom of all may be the tendency of too hvavy 
involvenent in applicd research to wator dom the capacity of tho 
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rescarcher to difforentiate his immediate role as advocate and par-— 
ticipant on the one hand from that as detached observer and analyst 
on the other. This is a capacity which (contrary to some who argue 
that role separation is unnatural, probably immoral, and therefore 
alvays should give way to a hazy integration of Toles) can be dovel- 
oped through careful and thoughtful attention to it. Furthermore, & 
strong case can be nade that role differantiation and clarification 
is often a much more responsible approach to meny problems than one 
which leaves the scholar (or the public servant for that matter) un- 
bound to keep track of his "conflicts of interest." a 


The argwient between so-called pure and applied research ad- 
vocates has often taken tho mutually exclusive form: "If you do one, 
you cannot do the other." It is closer to actuality to say that heavy 
and exclusive immersion in either probably tends to corrode one's 
capacity for seeing himself in both roles, i.e. as participant and 
as observer, and for working out a mature, responsible way of living 
with his role conflicts. It is true that the pure researcher may 
tend to ignore the less immediate but nonetheless real foundations 
and consequences of his research which meke him also a participant, 
even though at a distance. However, the more threatening confusion 
of roles probably tends to be found in applied research thus far, 
Much political and administrative propaganda has boen covered by the 
title, "research," while many who thought they were making careful 
observations have actually seen only that which substantiates their 
policy inclinations. 


Because of the political factors intermingled with applied 
research, the processes of decision in administrative surveys and in 
the political struggles which surround them constitute a major area 
in which public administration scholars might go to work, possibly in 
Collaboration with their colleagues in partics, pressure groups, 
and public opinion research. COannibalistic though such studies might 
be, they are needed and proper. Public adninistration scholars bea- 
cone fair gane for their colleagues! veapons when they venture into the 
political jungle. Who knows —— maybe public administration research- 
ers over the past decade have created enough rich data through their 
ovn activities to keep the public administration researchers of the 
next decade employed studying them, Professor Anderson has recently 
denonstrated that he certainly feols. that the activities and values 
of the staff of tha Kestnbaum Commission are relevant data in the 
Study of intergovernental relations. A few earlier articles, deal- 


6. Anderson, Willian, "The Commission on Intergovernnental Relations 
and the United States Federal System," Journal of Politics, 18:2, 
1956. pp. 211 ff. 


ing in different ways with the goneral problem cited here, have also 
appeared in the literature touching upon the politics of executive 


Toorgani ag ti on as Woll as on the politics of research in oxecutivse 
aeencies. 


Seo, for exauple, Leiserson, avery, "Political Limitations on 
Lxecutive Reorganization," American Political Science Reviev, 41:1, 
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Feb., 1947. pp. 68 ff. Hardin, Charles M., "Political Influence and 
Agricultural Research," American Political Science Review, 41:4, 
August, 1947. pp. 668 ff. Bosvorth, Karl, "The Politics of Manage— 
ment Improvement in the States," American Political Science Revier, 
47:1, March, 1953. pp. 84 ff. 


At least tvo kinds of values can be realized from this kind 
of research. First, students of public administration can be encour— 
aged to become more conscious of and discriminating about their rolcs. 
This is a basic and fruitful stop: in the improvenent of the quality 

of research, of course, and the more a researcher sees analogies to 
his om position and performance in analyzing the position and per- 
formance of another researcher, the more easily he can ba aware of 

his o™m part in’ an operation and hence the more easily he can reduce 
hidden biases in his work. Second, the relationship between politics 
and administration, of which there has been much talk and too little 
systematic exploration in recent years, is exemplified as clearly in 
adninistrative survey situations as in any other. If we are interest— 
ed in exploring this relationship in an empirical way, few better op-— 
portunities are available than the analysis of participants' values 
and actions in public administration survoys. 


Data Collection: The Empirical Side of Public administration Re- 
search 


Data collection is used here in a broad sense, not merely in 
the sense of techniques, but also especially in the sense of adding 
to ovr descriptive knowledge of public administration. Two different 
developments or approaches have contributed to the maturity of data 
Collection in the discipline in this latter sense during the past 
decade. Both have also made their contributions in the area of ana— 
lysis, but their primary benefits have accrued to the area of de- 
scription. They are the history of public administration and the 
Case studies of public administration. 


Professor Leonard White's prize—vinning volumes of adninis— 
trative history have been milestones of scholarship in the field. 
They not only treat aspects of governnental history heretofore little 
noticed out also set standards for others in the profession and re—- 
nind then that the contemporary problems they are studying heave roots 
in the past.& A continuation of this type of study certainly shoulda 


€. White, Leonard D., The Federalists, New York, Macmillan, 1948; 
The Jeffersonians, Now York, Macnillan, 1951; The Jacksonians, New 
York, Macnillan, 1954. 


not be deplored even by extrame behaviorists. In the same way that 
historical exploratiorsof political parties and voting behavior place 
contemporary studies of those subjects in their appropriate per- 
Spcctives, so might the growth of historical explorations of public 
administration serve contemporary studies in tnis fivld. They would 
Give rosvarchers clues as to the applicability of their findings in 
other times, under other conditions. 
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Continued and indeed rejuvenated concern for: some historical 
perspectives on administrative phenomena in turn helps to encourge 
sudents of administration to develop proficiency in the location 
and proper use of the matorials of historical research. This re~ 

inforces both the level of empirical competence within the pro- 
fossion and intcllectual respedt for the difficulty of observing 
long-term changes end developments in public administration. Today 
we find the literature is fairly replete with studies drawing upon 
hi storical or trend data to derionstrate long-term developments and 
to place contemporary administrative data in relation to their 
tackgrounds. It is also truco that greater interest has been show 
during the past decade in writing organizational histories covering 
recent periods and preserving full records for the benefit of sub-~ 
sequent: scholars. 


Since the methods of historical research are especially 
valuable for throwing light upon long—term trends, one question 
as to techniques of data collection scems in order here. Would 
it not be fruitful for the adninistrativo historian to get together 
with the analyst interested in using historical data in a systematic 
trend study? It might well be that they could both porsonally 
profit from an exchange of ideas and cone up with some exarnples from 
which the profession could profit as well. | 


Of course, the exanples immediately called to mind by the 
term "cago. studies” are those produced under the auspices of the 
Conmittee on Bublic Adninistration Cases and the Inter—Univer sity 
Case Program.” While primarily devised as a means of improving 


9. Stein, Harold (ed) Public Administration and Policy Development, 
New York, Harcourt, Brace, 1958. Also the cases of the ICP pub-— 


lished by the University of Alabama Pross, University, Ala., 1952 
to present. 


teaching, they must be given some consideration from a research 
perspective. Theso, more than any others in the case study category 
have the limited purpose of achieving detailed doscriptions of 
various complex administrative situations, limited in time and 
6Cope. Analysis and policy recomendations are editorially eschewod 
for pedagogical reasons. The object is to reproduce a "slice" of 
public administrative life as it "really" is, emphasizing its 
political nature and its complex relationships. The ICP case study 
ep proach is a suprene manifestation of the °rofession's craving for 
natural", up-to-date, empirical evidence. 


_ The cases have presented sonic lively stories covering quito a 
variety of public administrations situations. They heve stimulated 
teachers and students and have provided a body of heterogeneous 


data, for the profession. What nay be said of their significance for 
its rosearch? 


Kenneth Culp Davis feels that the."Stein cases" have been good 
for public administration research pgcause they represont a move 
toward data collected in the fiold,“~ i.e. a move tovard "primary" 
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10. Davie, Kenneth Culp, "Some Reflections of a Law Professor 
about Instruction and Research in Public Administration". American 
Political Scicnce Review, 47:3, Sept. 1953, pp72a28 ff. Also, see, 
Tin Bachange"on the samc subject between Joseph P. Harris and 
Professor: Davis. American Political Science Review, 48:1, March 
1954, pp 174 ff. 


rathor than "second—hand" observations. The tendency in much 
political science research to "consume the observations of others! 
has been noted in a recent general stock—taking of the discipline. 


ll. Hawley, Claude E. and Lewis A. Dexter, "Recent Political Science 


Research in American Universities," American Political Science Revier, 
46:2, June, 1952. pp484-—85. 


The case study movenent has probably helped to spearhead the drive 
to remedy this deficiency in public administration. In doing so, 
it. has encouraged greater use of methods appropriate to field work — 
interviewing, participant observation, and collection of primary 
documents. 


Again, in this area of data collection techniques, sone 
brief comments are in order. Case studies seen to this writer to 
have employed methods more commonly used by cultural anthropologists 
than those used more extensively by social psychologists and sore 
sociologists. For example there has been more reliance upon par— 
ticipant, observation and the use of interviewees as "roliable in-. 
formants" than upon non—participant observation and the use of in- 
terviewees as actors in the situation. I think there may bo sore 
practical difference here in the degree to which the values of the 
researchers becone intermixed with the data. 


Participant. observation may gain better rapport, but it has 
a tendency to strain the observational detachment of the researcher, 
for he is more likely to be pulled toward identification with other 
participants and with their views on issues. Similarly, while 
treating interviewoes as "reliable" informants may get them to 
respond volubly, since it implies that they are "inside dopesters} 
it may lead to a greater pressure upon the researcher to accept their 
particular views of the situation. Also, it may mean that the 
researcher has nore severely linited the" version of the story" than 
if he had treated all respondents as actors in the situation, each 
with his om point of view, leaving open to empirical verification 
the question of which interviowees are "reliable infornants".— 


Data Collection Problons Related to Research Theory 
There are two rescerch problems rhich may superficially appear to be 
problems of data collcction, but which are actually probloms of 
rescarch theory and dosign. These problems appear not just in the 


ICP cases, but in tho case-by-case approach to public adninistration 


. 


gonorally as woll as in the historical approach. The first of these 


problems has been termed by Harold Stein the "problem of abundance" 
12. Here, the "Dragnet" approach to data collection hauls in many 


18. Stein, Harold, "Preparation of Case Studies: The Problem of 
American Political Science Roview, 45:2, June, 1951. 
pp 


researcher 

nore'facts" thanthc/can use or apply. Yet, he finde gaping holes 
in his data, with too much of the "wrong" (inapplicable) kind and. 
not enough of the "right" (applicable) kind. This problem can only 
superficially be solved by tightening up data collection techniques. 
It. requizes that the ficld worker or historical researcher be 
guided by more carefully conceived and demarcated criteria as to 
the kinds of data rélevant to his problems. There will always be 
gaps and excesses, but these can be minimized by better design of 
research. Sone "fishing around" is always in order, but this is 
to cffoectitte data collection for the major research 
tself, 


13. The tendency of political science research toward thooretically 
unguided empiricisn, albeit based on "other people's observations, 
wags also noted by Hawley and Dexter, op cit. Macpherson, hovrever, 
two years later said he noted,a slight: movenent tovard theoretical 
juncture with wapirical.efforts. Macpherson, C. B. , "World Trends 
in Political Science Research.” American Political Scionce Revier, 
48:2. June 1954, p. 435. 


The case—by—caso approach to the collection of data also 
sccns to produce data that "lack comparability". The comparison of 
data requires first, however, that conron analytical categories bo 
devised and then usod by scholars in collecting data about varied 
public administration populations. Ultimately, comparison is 
prinarily dependent upon the thooretical and conceptual framework 
guiding the researcher, not just upon observations of different 
local, stato, national, or foreign administrative organizations. 
Cage study after caso study of state welfare organizations, for 
example, might be made with very littlo comparable data being 
Collected. In this sensc, real comparative studies of adminis— 
tration are not going to bo achieved simply by extending unique 
descriptions of administrative bodies over widor ranges of the 
globe, or by tinkering with observational techniques. 


Gaps and Possibilities in Data Collection: Selectcod Areas 


At. the outsect it was stated that thie would not be a neview 
of the research literature. However, in preparing for the papor, 
the author hag, anong other things, attempted e moderate revicw of 
& Topresentative and sizcablo sample of the public adrinistration 
Tosearch articles and books, by political scientists, mostly, pub- 
lished in the last six yoars. Heavy relianco has been placed, of 
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course, upon the American Political Science Review, upon the 

Public Administration Review, and upon books roviewed or noted 
therein. In first draft, detailed citations were made to support 
the statements made below, but the citations began to run to such 
lengths that they have been oritted or abbreviated for sake of both 
space and readibility. 


14, Aside from limitations upon the author's time and oenercy, 
another main consideration in concentrating on the period 1951-56 
was the coverage given to previous similar research in the Bernstein 
survey, op cit, note 1, supra, ag well as in the bibliographical 
notes in Hyneman, Charles S., Bureaucracy in a Democracy, New York, 
Harper, 1950. 


The purpose of this review was, among other things, to try to 
determine the focus and scope of the empirical work, especially of 
political scientists, in public administration. Naturally, this 
met with considerable frustration, and I assure the reader I an as 
unhappy with the shortcomings of my results as he may be. As is 
noted in other assessments of the literature of public administre- 
tion, the items do not. classify easily. My attempts (and ny 
preferences) lead me to the following generalizations about the 
Categories of data collection in public administration: 

1. A major portion of the empirical work is focused on data 
about organization, staffing, coordinating, direction and control, 
planning, budgeting, and reporting, though with more of a "political 
flavor" than in the hey-day of the "politics—administration 
dichotomy. Thus we have a modified operating anagram of POSDCORB e 
OSCODPBR — since the first four functions seem to be given priority 
of attention. 


2. The "political" caterories of data which seen most prominent 
thouch not always explicit, are the followings influence, interost 
representation, and norms of responsibility (related to theories of 
deniocracy) . 


3, A creat deal of amalgamation of "policy" and "administratior 
has taken place, so that many administrative studies are chock full 
of data on the content of decisions which public administrators must 
make —~ 1.6. policy problems and issues. These are often supplerented 
vith data on the policy problems known to the researcher but not 
necessarily knom to the administrator being studied. ‘This some 
tines works to make the administrator look foolish. 


4. Similarly there are great sume of data on the problens 
of organization, staffing, etc. espocially as seen by tho researcher 
of a particular agency. Frequently, thay are acconmpanicd by "data 
on the rescarcher", i.0., howhe would solve the problem if he vere 
in the administrator's boots, with more or less analysis which takes 
into account the political and adninistrativo rolationships as thoy 
appcar to the participants thomselvos. 


5. Aside from the categories mentioned in proposition #1, 
ebove, the casicst way to establish comzion denominators among the 
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Majority of researchers in public administration is on the basis of 
institutional or policy arcas rather than on "behavioral, "process", 
or “structural—functional" categories. “Decision-making” vocabulary 
and. conceptual models, for example, have not swept. the empirical | 
field of political science research in public adninistration as yst, 
whatevezr their impact at the speculative and analytical level. 
However, many of the data should be translatable into a "decision— 
neking"fremework, with sorie conscious effort. Furthermore, by 
digging ono finde that a good bit of "behavioral" data and date 

on "structure and function" are collected, though more often under 
other rubrics. 


6. Folloufig are sone institutional and policy areas which were 
nt reflected in the empirical efforts of American public admini- 
stration researchers in earlier years, but which seem possibly 
to be "coming into theiz om" due to obvious reasons. 

ajInternational administration 

b) Administration in foreign governnents 

c) Adninistration of American foreign policy 

d)Military "managenent" and political control 

6) Administration of "technichal assistance" prosrams in 
underdeveloped areas. 


7. In the nore "conventional" institutional and policy areas, 
the following appear to be receiving considerable empirical 
attention: 

(a) The developnent of major adninistrative strategies - 
or "decision-making" relationships ~ in government 
agencies, Federal, state and local, but especially | 
Federal. e.g. decentralization of organization and 
control; establishment of public advisory or partici-~ 
patory relationships for adapting and carrying out: 
policies at tho local level; crdating new types of 
personnel controls; creation of prosram planning 
staffs, etc. 

(b) The developrient of chief executive leadership, especially 
throuch nev staff and new processes. It is an area 
especially concerned with the organized relationships ~ ee 
through which presidential decisions are made. There is 
plenty of room for still further study of the factors 
and the officials who influence presidential policy 
and help make it stick. The same holds true for other 
Chief executive offices , governor and MEYOT » alike.- 

(c) The effectivencss from the viewpoint. of the "public 
interest" of the administration of certain policies, 

particularly in naturel resources utilization end con— 
servation, regulation of the economic order, welfare 
policies, and agriculturel policies. 

(d) Administrative action in adjusting public policies to 
scientific and technological viewpoints and vice versa. 

(ce) Status and role of civil servants, including their 
political responsibilities, their political freedoms, 

standards of behavior expected of them, and ceneral 
problems of "career" service. 

(f) The problems of integrating end coordinating function 
of governnent in motropolitan arcas. 
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15. The author did not attempt an olaborate examination of tho 
local yovernuent literature, but this itom stands out on the basis 
of what. familiarity he has with scholarship in local adninistretion. 


8. The following are miscellancous " aroas" in which date 
collection by public administration researchers could be expanded. 
First, two “analytical” areasi 

(2) Date on administrative personnel showing especially 
their social backgrounds, political associations, 
terns, and various demographic character— 

stics. 


16. See, 6.g., McCany, James L. and Alessandro Corradini, "The 
People of the State Department and Foreign Service", American 
Political Science Reviow, 48:4, Dec., 1954; Kelsall, R.K., Higher 
Civil Servants in Britain; From 1870 to the Present Day, London, 
Routledce and Kegan Paul, 1955; Nowcomor, Mabel, The Big Business 
Executive: The Factors That Made Hin, 1900-1950, New York, Columbia 
University Bress, 1955; Matthews, Donald %., The Social Background 
of Political Decision-Makers, New York, Doubleday, 1955. 


(o) Interview ani content~analysis data on the values, 
attituies, and opinions of public administrators 
which can be cross—tabulated against both their 
official and unofficial rolationships in the 
ministration and their social, political, career, 
and other democraphic charactoristics. 


Then, thore arg two policy or institutional areas in which sone 
work of varying sorts hes heen done, but which the author's own 
research involvenents in the past plus his recont review of the ~ 
recent literature lead hin to recommend for expansion: 


(c) Legislative-adninistrative relations, not only fron 
tho standpoint of legislative control but from that 
of administrative political activity. 

(d) At a very different. level, the field knom as "edu- 
cational administration" has been left to the virtuel 
monopoly of educationel administrators, who really 
do not often belicve in using the word "politics", 
to. the detriment of understanding of the problems of. 
public educational leadership as well as to consider— 
edvle devitalization of the study of local sovernment. 
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Tho Analytical Area 


The heterogeneity and diffusion of empirical efforts in 
public administration research can only be ultimately corrected 
by clarification and use of analytical francworks. It is safo 
to say, and certainly not original, that a @reat: deal of the 
problem lics in a certain hiatus between developments in the 
analytical area and the continuing. expenditure of energy upon 
data collection. Furthermore, antagonisnms and resentments tend 
to build up between those hard workers who "set dirty with the 
date" and the bricht, clear thinkers who concern thomsclves 
primarily with clarification of concepts, the positing of ceneral 
propositions and moiols, and critiques of the literature. There 
heave boen at tinos almost class warfares reminiscont of the 
pitched battles betwoon Our Gang and Stinky Davis, 


The analytical theorists are sometimes too lofty in their 
attitudes toward grubbing efforts at data collection. On the 
other hand, many find it casioer to crub arey and sneer at the 
jargon and the hard-won abstractions of the thoorists. The 
problem seems to boil dow to too little empirical offort by 
those ongaged in analytical theorizing and too little analytical 
exploration by those engaged in data colléction. Thus, in, one 
sense, we have an abundance of data, many of which we have a hard 
tine using meaningfully; and on the other hand we have an ebundanhce 
of concepts and models, many of which are not operational or at 
least. are not. being empirically tested. 


I do not think improving communications will be enoughIf we 
ere to fulfill this great need in public administration research ~ 
for more conscious, systematic anelytical-empirical effort — those 
who predominantly occupy themselves with one of the two major roles 
implied above will probably have to make serious efforts to take 
sone of the other role as part of their assignicnt. This in turn 
means: Cevelopnent: of sorie cormpassion for all of us, a burying of 
hatchets, and sympathy -— not derision — for the beginning efforts 
and the expenditure of time and enorcy by mature scholars trying 
to dovelop new capacitiss. The types of training scholars roceive, 
@s woll as their personalities, make us all have our om varieties 
of " original sin " in research. If we develop. more acceptance of 
this in ourselves and in others, maybe it will be easiocr to make 
sone headway in linking analysis and ompiricisn, 


Nevorthcoloss, assuming the strengthening of tho nexus. between 
andlysis,and ompiricism, & look at the analytical arca warns ono to 
be propared for further tolorance ani to expect a continued plural 
approach, Thouch there may be contenders for preeminence here, 
actually there are at least tyo major analytical "perspectives", 
and many nore tonteative "nodols" and "variablos® than that. Let us 
sce what some of thoso aro. . 


An Ovorviow of tho Mejor Analytical Perspectives 


Taking a long look at the recont devolopment of analytical 
perspoctives in public administration research, one soos two major 
cnphases, both of which havo thoir merits. It scems to mo that ong 
analytical perspoctive omphesizos adninistration, the other,public, 
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The former is more interdisciplinary; it cravitates toward the 
other social sciences, toward "orcanizational theory" and 
"orzanizational behavior’, It is also "cross—institutional", . 
being quite interested in decision—making in all bureaucratic 
structures —- zovernmental, economic, social, religious, and 

so forth. The public isa loss interdisciplinary; 

it. gravitates toward the special institutional concerna. of 
political science and seeks to show how public administration 

is especially related to other aspects of governmont and politics. 
It. too is interested in decision-making ( though it may not always 
use that term) in public buroaucratica. structures as an aspect 

of how governmontal policy; in goneral is made and earried out — 
Who influences it, how, end why? Whose political values and 
interests are served? What differences do public institutional 
arrangements meke in the matter? . 


It is difficult to make @ clear and comprehensive dis— 
tinction between the perspectives designated above. In any caso, 
the euthor does not feel compellcd to undertake in this paper 
e task which the whole of the social sciences has not satis— 
factorily performed ( and may never perform). Involved in it are 
semantic difficulties, problems of identification and perception, 
and, ultimately, dcep—set. values, preferences, and-tastes. Further~ 
more, what little this paper will havo to say about philosophy 
and research will subsequently eleborate on this topic. Meanwhilo, 
suffice it to say that these two perspectives are both broad enous 
and sufficiently well grounded in the social scionces and a belief 
in scholarship to allow them common ground in analytical theory. 
Both especially stand firm in ettention to the human ehda social 
elencnts in public aiministration acainst an abdication to non-— 
human and non-—social technolo as tho basis of its observation, 
analysis and ovaluation. . 


Organizational Behavior and Organizational Theory. Some 
Canbriigo wag was quoted as saying, "Over at M.I.T. thoy're 
hunmenizing the scientists, and over at Harvard they're Simonizing 
the hunanists." In its ovn moro litoral wey, public administration 
analysis has been "Simonizod" to some degree, if ono uses Herbert 
Simon's surname to symbolize leadership in the developnmont. of 
concepts and models for organizational theory and behavior of an 


intoradisciplinary typo. 


Of course ons cannot do even partial justice to the work 
of Sinon and others in e short inquiry such es this. Consequently, 
one cen only comb coarsely through somo of this work and state 
vhet. seen to be some of the most useful analytical ideas. In 
doing so, much injustico may be done, but tho author will try to 
be as lucid and es faim es his understanding pormits.17 


l7. I have drarm here especially upon the following by Herbert: 
Ae Sinon: Administrative Bohavior, Now York, Macnillan, 1947; 
Cornonts on the Thoory of Orsenizationse", American Political 
Sci cnee Reviow, 46:4, Doe. 1952, pp 1130 ff; "Recent Advences in 
Organization Theory", Chapter 2 of Brookings Lectures, 1955, 
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op. Cit., pp 23 ff, Also useful if the text by Simon, Donald 
Snithbure ani Victor A. Thompson, Public Administration, 
Now York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1950. 


The ideas developed in this area are supposed to be as 
valid (no more and no less) for public bureaucratic organizations 
as for other types of organization. Most of thom are still in 
the fornulative and suggestive stage. Most are still unstated 
in any comprehensive theory, so that those that may be called 
"nodele" are really often tentative and fragmentary speculations 
ebout how organizations work, with @ great deal of attention to 
definition of concepts or variables. 


A few years ago Simon stated that in his_view the mejor 
"problem areas" of organizationel theory were: 

1. The process of decision-making in organization; 

&@. The phenomene. of power in organization; 

3. Rationel and non-rational aspects of organization. 

4, Relations between the organization and the sociel 

environnent. 
5. Stability and change in organiZation; 
6. Specialization and the division of work. - 


18. "Comments on the Theory of Organization", op. cit.pp. 1132-39. 


In more recent comment he has surrested that two major 
theoritical approaches need.to be developed, one for "programed" 
or ropotitive 4ecisions, and the other for"non-prograrned" or novel 
end non-recurring decisions. In the former approach, Simon 
believes wo havo made considerable headway, but the "arca of non- 
prozranet decision—naking is the principal terra incognita of 
organizational theory today." 


19. "Recent Advances in Orfanizational Theory", op.cit.pp.41-432 


The author has surveyed Simon's various statements and 
attempted to extrapolate from then a partial surimary of the more 
dlomcntary—type’. analytical propositions: 

1. In routine decision—making, the structure of the or- 

Banization is highly icterminative of the decision 
process (administrative behavior). 

é. One major variable of organization structure which 
effects the <lecision process is the comrmunications 
network, i.e. the prescribed patterns of intcraction 
and exchange of information, beliefs, and attitwies. 

This particularly influencos the way problems are 
perceived in the decision process. 

Similarly, thc schome for the division of work in- 
flucnces which alternative policies will be consicered 
by whom and what consequences will be taken into account. 
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4. Tho detailed prograns or standard procedures of the 
organization influence the decision process by 


eliminating most of the discretion in individuel 
Aecisions about routine cases. 

5. Tho structure of legitimate authority underwrites the 
fornal communications notvork, the scheme for division 
of work, ani the Actailed procedures of the organization. 
This is hierarchical in nature, and the higher up one 
goes in the hierarchy the more authority he will 
legitimately be attributed by the membors of the organi- 
Zation. 

6. Therefore, presumably, if one determines the structure of 
legitimate authority and its accompanying communications, 
division of labor, and proccdural prescriptions, he can 
pretty woll determine how repetitive decisions are mado 
in en organization. This is true because those with 
legitinate authority tend to “rationalize” organization 
to Cope with problems which they percoivo. Consequently, 
this "formal" organizational structure is also a rather 
strong reflection of the problems perceived by those 
having legitimate authority in or over the organization. 
The analytical scheme here, then, would argue that the 
study of formal organization wouldenable one both to 
infer what problems were perceived as dominant or per- 
sistent by those possessing legitimate. authority anc 
@lso woulc explain larcely how these problems were dis- 
posed of in an organization. 

Acditionelly, those possessing legitinate authority in the 
orgenization attempt to maintain an equilibrium of sorts between 
the diverse demands of the menoers of the organization and the 
denands placed upon the organization from its environment. There 
is a constant: pull between stability and change, botwoen organi- 
zationel intorests in security and status quo and the probleris 
boing thrust upon it from the outside. Thus, a major problon 
of any organization can be tho matter of identifying provdlens 
which the organization is going to be roquired to deal with. 
Inportant determinants of change in organizations, therefore, are 
(1) the vay in vhich the organization identifies and porceives 
the problems of the organization end (3) the expectations asserted 

&cainst the organization fron the outside world. 


Thoso ‘last-stated problems eppear to lie at. the heart of : 
what Sinton means when he discourses about © "non-prograned! 
€8cicsion-making. In other words, the second body of orgahizationeal . 
_ theory for which he calls is concerned with the processes of | 
political adjustment: of administration and of major policy decisions. 
In &.eense, this-is ironic, since after being given good arguncnts 
for the worth of the thoory of fornal "programed" decision-making, 
ono ig next informed that wo really know next to nothing about: 
how organizations decide which problems are important or how to go 


—_ organizing to " rationalize" thom, Present theories will not 
2 USe 


In any case, this should not cause us to roject any utility 
hie may find in the models and variables which organizational thoeor 
sts set forth for studying repetitive administrative decisions. 
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They have pretty well restated and reformulated the conception of 
administrative organization in broad sociological terms, placing 
decision-making at the focal point, stating the significant var- 
jables systematically and in a fashion which lends itself to re- 
lating wide portions of the social sciences to the analysis of 
administrative processes. Particularly, they have tried to make. 
explicit the model of organizations in a state of "dynamic equi- 
librium," leaving open the avenue for the study of the relations _ 
between the orgenization and its environment. On the whole, this 
has been no mean achievement. 


Maybe there is little challenge far organizational theory in 
routine administrative processes. Or, this may be a way of saying, 
"Any things about administration which present organizational theory 

will explain are routine, rational, and therefore not very exciting 


to the theorists." Maybe the “dynamic equilibrium" model is better 
at explaining stability than change. Yet, we do not have to look 
far to see that there still many aspects of repetitive administra~- 
tion which will bear further analysis. These can be organized 

for brief review here under the problem areas outlined a few years 
aco by Simon (cited on page 17). 


First, the phenomena of power in organizations have certainly 
not been completely explained, no more there than in social science 
generally. What are the major bases for the acceptance of author— 
ity in organizational relationships? Under what conditions do they 
operate? Is the orgenization which securcs casy and routine com 
pliance characterized by a primary group structure which reinforces 
the members! acceptance of authority? Or do its members carry out 
oriers because they perceive them as legitimate requirements of the 
role they agreed to perform when joining the organization? The 
human relations theorists would stress the importance of the face— 
to-face groups in maintaining the structure of authority, yet it 
is quite possible that members of an organization in an urban, in- 
dustrialized society may cet into the habit of role-playing on 
the job, doing what "they" requiré: and taking home the pay. Still 
further, is it necessary for the member of the organization to have 
more than an economic identification with the organization in or- 
der to be receptive to its authority on the job? To what deszree 
does creater identification with the organization (as opposed to 
the primary work group) enhance his receptivity to its authority? 


Secondly, both in the area of organizational power and the 
area of the relations between the organization and its environment. 
lie questions of the attractions of organizations for individuals 
and the means by which individuals are held loyal to organizations. 
These can best be studied by extensive examinations of the con-— 
ditions and boundaries of loyalty among diverse populations. What 
evidence we are getting points to the crucial nature of cross— 
pressures and role conflicts as limits upon commitment. Also 


crucial is reinforcement oF organizational membership and status 
outside the orpanization.°9 


For further reference see, eege, Grodzins, liorton, The Loyal 
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and the Disloyal, Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1956; 
Almond, Gabriel A., The Appeals of Communism, Princeton, Princeton 
University Press, 1954. Indirectly involved here, of course are 
implications for recruitment policies of organizations and the 
question of organizational prestige. In this connection see : 
Janowitz, Morris and Deil Wright, "The Prestige of Public Employ— 
nent, 1929 and 1954," Public Administration Review, 1956 (Winter). 


Thirdly, particularly in the area of relations of the 
organization with its environment and the area of stability and 
change in organizations, it seems to me that we have the useful 
formulations of Selznick and others about the adaptivity of organi- 
zations. Cooptation of outside membors is a vital element in 


helping, fo elaborate the "dynamic" side of the organizational 
model. 


el. Selznick, Philip, TVA and the Grass Roots, Berkeley and Los 
Angeles, Uyjiversity of California Press, 19495; Frischknecht, Reed 
L.,"The Democratization of Administration: The Farmer Committee 
Systen,” American Political Science Review, Sept., 1953; Brown, 
David S.y "The Public Advisory Board as an Instrument of Government" 
Public A.ministration Review, Summer, 1955. 


Fourth, there are other models than Simon's of decision— 
making which may have some pay-off in the organizational area. 
Frankly, I am in no position to eyaluate them, and probably it 
would best be left to their devisers to test them in empirical 
research to see howwell they,"fit." Certainly the work of 
Snyder, Sain, and Bruck on conceptualizing foreign policy decision— 
making deserves mention here. Also, it may be that game theory 
will prove of use in dealing with organizational stratecies. 

The best explanations of this for political scientists are in 
Snyder's lecture in the Brookings Series, 1955, and_the 
Doubleday Short Study of readings by Martin Shubik.2e 


Snyder, Richard 0., "Game Theory and the Analysis of Political 
Behavior," Brookings Lectures, 1955, op. cit., Chap. 4; Shubik,— 
liartin,. Readines in Game Theory and Political Behavior, Garden City, 
Doubleday, 19555 Snyder, H. %. Bruck, and Burton Sapin, "Decision 
Making as an Approach to International Politics," Princeton, Foreign 
Politey Analysis Projoct, Princeton University, 1954. (This model 

is notable for its attempt to introduce motivation, for one thing.) 


As a final word in this hashy statement of some of the pnos-— 
sibilities in organizational theorizing and research, the reader 
is referred to the esumaary report of the Orsanizational Behavior 
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Project at Princeton University, Orsanizational Behavior: 
Report on a Research Program, Princeton, Princeton University, 
1953. It presents a number of hypotheses of varied sorts about 
organizational behavior and lists project studiesin which they 
were developed or tested. Also, in so far as small group theory 
may be suggestive for work on organizations, one of the most 
helpful short documents is Guetzkow, Harold, "Building Models 
About Small Groups," Evanston, Conference on Analytic Systems, 
Northwestern University, 1955, 


Public Administration and the Analysis of Politics 


For sme time now, the study of politics has been developing 
not so much a theory as an approach. Yet it has a flavor con— 
genial to the discipline of political science all the while it 
adapts ideas from other social sciences and makes up some of its 
own in quest of a more systomatic analysis of what is commonly. 
called the political process. It is dominated by a pulling and 
hauling between behaviorism and institutionalism, but there are 
signs that .it may weather the storm with a compromise that may 
not ait anybody but political scientists very well, if it even 
suits them. <A great deal is said about the importame of group 
inentifications and interests as key variables in the analysis 
of the functioning of political institutions, The study of voting 
behavior has gone farthest in systematic empirical anelysis, 
demonstrating the functions of party and social identifications 
in voting decisions, enploying rigorous quantitative techniques. 
Also, there are numerous case studies of public policy-making 


and "pressure-zroup" activity as wgdd as interest group analyses 
of some administrative decisions. 


23. The literature on this sudject need not be listed here. A 
few key items in the field as far as referring the reador to a 
nore comprehensive listing ars Truman, David B., The Governmental 
Process, New York, Knopf, 1950; Latham, Earl, The Group Basis of 
Politics, Ithaca, Cornell Univerdty Press, 1952, Chap. 1.; 


Brookings Lectures, 1955, op. cit.; Key, V. O., Jr., Politics, 
Farties and Pressure Groups; Garceau, Oliver, "Research in the 


Political Process," American Political Science Review, arch, 
1951; etc. 


Some of the outlines of how this perspective has relevance 
for the study of public administration have been stated explicitly 
from time to time, but these words have often had to fight an 
uphill battle against a separatist tradition between politics and 
administration plus the tendency of some students of public ad- 
ministration to get enneshed in technology or to seek the path of 
orsanizational behavior. It is impossible here to formulate a 
neat schene based on this point of view for the benefit of all 
who micht like to study administration as politics. It vould also 
be gratuitous, for the strusele is fairly widely shared among 
political science students doing research in the field, in a 
faintly perceptible way, but the road is rocky. 
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However, it might be holpful to try to state some of the 
areas in which public administration seens most likely to be 
analyzable from a political perspective. In doing this, in- 
evitably there may be some overlaps with other approaches in 

the reader's view, and perhaps violence will be done to some 
persons’ sense of order and clarity. There will be occasi onal 
borrowings from the concepts of othor disciplines where these 
secon to help clarify the research purposesand concepts of political 
science. For this no apologies are nocossary.e Finally, much of 
it may secnm old hat to some readors, or just stating in other 
terns what might better be stated in its “essontial" terms. 


I. Interest group represontation in administration. Herring, 
Leiserson, and others sot us on this road long ago, and Truman 


among others has nore recently helped to clarify this approach 

to sone extent. The group concept, as most frequently defined, 
gives us much trouble analytically as docsthe problem of trying to 
establish the representative relationships between groups and 
administrators. Part of this problem derivos from an attempt to 
show too nuch. Woe try to use an interaction franework, for ex- 
anple, and find that (a) we do not get to observe the interactions 
that do maintain the representative relationships and (b) thero 
seen to be representative relationships without interaction. 
Similarly, trying to sort out the myriad of groups and define 
potential croup interests etc. becomes impracticablo. We are 
also botheret by the tendency of administrators to scom to 


ropresent different froups or group interests on differont 
issucs. 


Sone of the possible aids for getting out of these dilemmas 
nay be the following: First, instead of conceiving of group 
ropresentation in intocraction terms on specific decisions, 
ceive of it in prodispositional or attitudinal terms on major, 
generalized issues. Because ve fecl that the structure of fornal 
authority within the organization will tend to determine that 
gocs on below the top of the organization, this calls for starting 
with the top-level, "political exccutivos." It also means inter- 
viowing enough of them at length to got a sufficiently lerge 
sample to test the correlates of ropresontation patterns. As to 
comparability of interests to be represented, we already have 
Suggestions in our theory to help use One that immediately comes 
to mind is the clientele concept, which can be translated into 
terms which the administrator understands (if he does not do so 
@lroady). Another importmt representation choice widely depicted 
throughout our institutional literature is whether the adminis- 
trator is oriented tovard the White House or Capitol Hill. A 
fourth important institutionel intorest is his orsanization. 

Others undoubtedly come to mind, perhaps party leaders. As to 

the issues to be presented to the political oxecutives, they would 
have to be designed realistically, though they could be hypothetical 
and probebly would be, so as to force him to choose his "rof erence" 
eroup in makine up his mind. Also, they should not be issucs which 
he could easily weascl out of by appealing to laws on the bookse 
Another possible device is to confront him with a contrived conflict 
botween his potential "reference" rroups and ask him to choose 

which one's request he would follow. 
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Several important factors suggest themselves as important 
variables to relate to the choice of "reference" groups. (Some of 
these come from institutional theory.) One is the method of 
recruitment of the administrator. Another is the degree of 
identification with his organization. A third vould be his 
carcer perspective as a governmental administrator. A fourth 
vould be a caterory of possibly relevant demographic variables, 
especiallyprevious occupation. A fifth would be party and party 
faction identification. 


' II. Participation in the politics of administration. This 
would be essentially a study of how policy-making executives were 
recruited and an analysis of the distributions of social and 
political characteristics relative to recruitment patterns. This ~ 
type of study would draw rather heavily upon me of the work 
already done in this country in both covernment and business 
and which has been done in England. (See, Gee, not 16, supra) 

Two typesof study are possible. One, employing records, would 
attempt to trace long-term trends in class and party composition 

of the political executives which might be correlated with 
significant developments in the history of governmental recruiting 
policies and possible estimates of the "prestige" of politics 
relative to business in the society. A second, testing the same 
major variables plus the role of extra-governmental organizations 
in bringing top executives to povernnent could be carried out 

by interview. 


III. Comparative case studies of decision-making in which 
administrators deal with committees composed of cooptcd or largely 
Voutside" members. Hore the object would be to describe and 
analyze the conditions under, which initiative in policy was 
exercised affecting the organization, especially by people brought 
in for deliberative purposes. Useful here would possibly be 
the attempt to employ the small-group observational techniques 
developed in social psychology as a trial~balloon. Probably more 
useful would be qualitative observation and qualitative depth 
interviewing to try to determine especially which meribers of the 
advisory committees seemed to exercise some policy initiative 
end why. This comparative study would be ideal if it could be 
done on a serios of rerional committees dealing with the same 
agency. Also, such factors as the means and basis of recruitment 
of members shoul@“be related to their quantity of participation 
and the quality of their participation in the committee's meetings. 
(See references in note 21, supra). 


Because of length of space and time, I shall not sugeest 
tore possibilities. To me there are many ombedded in Trunan's 
book, especially, Many of those he implicitly asks researchers 
to attac are not too different from some of tho "non-prograned" 
decisions which Simon seercd to call for. Both would tax the 


observational ingenuity of the researcher, much less his malytical 
ability 


aq, See Truman, op. cit., Chs. 13 and 14, 
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A Briof Word on Philosophy and tho Dircction of Research 


Wo have been deluredin public adninistration with arecuncnts 
oer democratic administration, valuc-free science of administra- 
tion, and questions of the role of valucs in public adninistration 
rescarch. ©° Theres is not much more that needs to be said richt © 


25.See Waldo, Dwight, "Development of a Thoory of Democratic Adminis— 
tration." APSR, March, 1952, and The Study of Public Administration, 
Ope Cits, Ghap. 6. See Simon, Horbert A-., Poter F. Drucker, and 
Dwizht Waldo, an oxchance on Waldo's article on democratic adninis- 
tration, APSR, June, 19528, and also Simon, Administrative Behavior, 


Op. Cit., passin. 


at present, and probably nobody wants to fet into the middle of the 
AL 


It appears, however, that researchers must always, not in 
the logic, but in the psychology of their analytic preferences, 
reflect some functional values, if only because resources are 
scarce and they are willing to back their own research interests. 
Also, some choice is exerciscod in selecting problems to study 
and in deciding on a perspective for viewing phenomena. I think 
perhaps the crucial difference between the political science 
approach to pudlic adninistration and the orranizational bahavior 
approach may be in the last analysis that tho volitical scientist, 
be he ever so steeped in political and organizational behavior, 
still remains concernedwith political institutions primarily, 
though perhaps quite willing, indeed cager to look at others when 
he has timo.26 


26, Sce Truman, David B., "The Impact on Political Science of the 
Revolution in the Behevirral Sciences," Brookings Lectures, 1955, 
op. cit., po. 208 ff. | 
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CONGRESSIONAL REORGANIZATION: UNFINISHED BUSINESS 
by George B. Galloway 


Since the program of this annual meeting has been largely devoted — 
to the life and thought of our sixth president, Woodrow Wilson, it 
seems appropriate to approach the subject assigned me this morning by 
selecting a few of his judgments on the organization of Congress as it 
stood in 1885 and by seeking to test their validity today. For the 
youthful Wilson was the first political scientist who "examined mi- 
nutely and at length that internal organization of Congress which [as 
he said] determines its methods of legislation, which shapes its means 
of governing the executive departments, which contains in it the whole 
mechanism whereby the policy of the country is in all points directed, 
and which is therefore an essential branch of constitutional study." 
(Congressional Government, p. 57) 


Leadership in Congress 


On the question of leadership, which I shall consider first, 
Wilson's study of our national legislature led him to conclude that 
"there are in Congress no authoritative leaders who are the recognized 
spokesmen of their parties. Power is nowhere concentrated; it is | 
rather deliberately and of set policy scattered amongst many small 
chiefs . . . [and] the more power is divided the more irresponsible it 
becomes. . . ." (pp. 92, 93 


"In a country which governs itself by means of a public meeting 
[he continued], a Congress or a Parliament, a country whose political 
life is representative, the only real leadership in governmental af-_ 
fairs must be legislative leadership. ... The leaders, if there be 
eny, must be those who suggest the opinions and rule the actions of 
the representative body. We have in this country, therefore, [said 
he] no real leadership, because no man is allowed to direct the course 
of Congress, and there is no way of governing the country save through 
the Congress, which is supreme." (p. 205) 


After analyzing the orgenization of the House of Representatives, 
Wilson examined the structure of the Senate and concluded that "it has 
those same radical defects of organization which weaken the House. 

Its functions also, like those of the House, are segregated in the 
eb ee of numerous Standing Committees. In this regard Congress 
he said] is all of a piece. ... So far as its orgenization con- 
trols it, the Senate, notwithstanding the one or two special excel- 
lences which make it more temperate and often more rational than the 
House, has no virtue which marks it as of a different nature. Its 
proceedings bear most of the characteristic features of committee 
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rule. Its conclusions are suggested now by one set of its members, 
now by another set, and again by a third; an arrangement which is of 
course quite effective in its case, as in that of the House, in de- 
priving it of that leadership which is valuable in more ways than in 
imparting distinct purpose to legislative action, because it concen- 
trates party responsibility, attracts the best talents, and fixes 
public interest.” (pp. 212-13) 


In short, Wilson then felt that Congress, "though honest and 
diligent, [was] meddlesome and inefficient .. . because it [was] 
‘without the guidance of recognized leaders, without adequate informa- 
tion, and destitute of that organization out of which alone a definite 
policy can (p, 315) 


Develo ts 8 


The conditions of political leadership have been considerably 
modified during the past seventy years. During the twentieth century 
the center of initiative and decision in American politics has been 
shifting from the legislative to the executive branch in which the top 
command posts, except the Presidency, are held by appointive officials. 
The position of Congress in the American system of government is not so 
supreme today as it was when Wilson wrote his little classic on congres- 
sional government. Since then, some fifty administrative departments | 
and agencies created by the Congress have been delegated legislative au- 
thority; the annual volume of their published rules vastly exceeds the 
volume of laws enacted by Congress itself, and has perhaps a greater in- 
pact on the underlying population. 


National leadership is now widely regarded as a presidential, not 
a legislative function. Locally elected and locally responsible, Con- 
gressmen function frequently as brokers of power, as political middle- 
men mediating between the claims of competing interest groups in their 
constituencies and the top political directorate in the Executive Branch 
of the national government. The modern role of Congress on the domestic 
side is to maintain a balance of power among the conflicting economic 
and sectional interests of American society. It performs this role 
either by making compromises among them or by giving something in the 
way of subsidies, benefits, and concessions to each potent interest. 
Seriatim. Where an interest is strong and coherent enough as, for ex- 
ample, the Southern interest in its sustained opposition to civil rights 
legislation, it can create a legislative stalemate by resort to dilatory 
tactics. Southern legislators are past masters in the use of the fili- 
buster and the pigeonhole. : 


The conditions of leadership within the Congress have also been 
altered somewhat since 1885. In the House of Representatives the powers 
of the Speaker, after reaching a peak during the Reed and Cannon regimes, 
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were weakened by the "revolution of 1910", while the position of floor 
leader was strengthened. He stands today in a place of great influence 
and prestige, the acknowledged leader of the majority party on the floor 
of the House, and heir apparent to the Speakership. 


Meanwhile, since 1883 the Rules Committee has acquired great powers 
and has become virtually the key committee of the House. After 1937 
this powerful committee ceased to function as an agent of the majority 
leadership and came under the control of a bipartisan coalition which 
has been able to exercise an effective veto power over measures favored 
by the majority party and its leadership, subject of course to the dis- 
charge petition. 


The net effect of the various changes of the last half century in 
the power structure of the House of Representatives has been to diffuse 
the leadership among a numerous body of leaders. The superstructure 
which has come to control "overhead" strategy now includes the Speaker, 
the floor leader, the chairman of Rules, and the party whip. At a some- 
what lower echelon are the chairmen of the standing committees, those 
"elders of the assembly", as Wilson called them, who continue to occupy 
a preeminent place in legislative councils. 


An effort to focus responsible leadership in the Senate was made in 
1947 when majority and minority policy committees were established. 
These committees may in time become useful devices for coordinating legis- 
lative policy-making and integrating party leadership. They have not in- 
cluded committee chairmen as a matter of course and have not yet exercised 
effective leadership. Thus far they appear to have functioned largely as 
order-of-business committees. In practice, leadership in the Senate has 
been weakened by the forces of federalism and localism. In a federal sys- 
tem like ours Senators are chosen by the people of particular states and 


they naturally tend to identify themselves peter sty with state and re- 
gional interests. They wear party labels, to be sure, but their first 


allegiance is to their constituencies which have sent them to Washington, 


rather than to national political parties and the claims of national in- 
terest. 


Factionalism within both parties has also handicapped the develop- 
ment of effective party leadership in the Senate in recent years. As 
often as not, legislative action has been controlled by shifting biparti- 
san coalitions in an almost evenly divided chamber rather than by the 
majority party. Party caucuses to determine the party stand on legisla- 
tive issues are seldom held and are never binding. And party responsi- 
bility for policy-making is weakened by the operation of the seniority 
system. During the first session of the 84th Congress, however, Senator 
Lyndon Johnson, Majority Leader of the Senate, demonstrated exceptional 
talents in uniting the Northern and Southern wings of the Democratic ~ 


Party and in obtaining the passage of an impressive list of major legis- 
lative measures. 3 


: 


Wilson's criticism that Congress was "without adequate information" 
is no longer valid, thanks to the striking gains made in recent decades 
in the staffing of Congress and in the supply of information furnished 
by executive agencies and private groups. More than $25 million was ap- 
propriated for the staffing of Congress in 1956 and a vast flood of facts 
and figures is now at the disposal of the inquiring Congressman. 


After taking account of all these twentieth-century developments, 
however, Wilson's analysis of the internal organization of Congress is 
still essentially sound today. Diffusion continues to be the character- 
istic feature of legislative leadership. Congress still operates not as 
a. unified institution, but as a collection of autonomous committees that 
seldom act in concert. The system of autonomous committees and the 
selection of committee chairmen on the basis of seniority militate 
against the development of centralized legislative leadership and the 
adoption of a coherent legislative program. The function of leadership 
is scattered in 1956 among the chairmen of more than 230 "little legis- 
latures" of all types, including subcommittees, that largely control 
legislative action. Congressional government is still, in a large sense, 
"government by the chairmen of the standing committees of Congress." 
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Wilson's remedy for the "defects" of diffuse leadership and "the 
rule of irresponsible committees" lay in the establishment of a system 
of responsible Cabinet government. This could be done, he thought, "by 
making the leaders of the dominant party in Congress the executive of- 
ficers of the legislative will; by making them also members of the Presi- 
dent's Cabinet, and thus at once the executive chiefs of the departments 
of State and the leaders of their party on the floor ef Congress." Al- 
though this proposal is still being seriously advocated today by writers 
like Prof. Corwin and Thomas K. Finletter, and by Congressmen like 
Frederic R. Coudert, Jr., it seems impracticable at this late date in 
American constitutional history, whatever its intrinsic merits. 


A more feasible remedy for the "disintegrate" machinery of Congress 
was embodied in the 1950 report of the Committee on Political Parties of 
this Association. The authors of this report believed that existing 
handicaps to effective legislative leadership could be corrected by more 
responsible party organization in Congress. This could be developed 

they suggested] by tigntening up the internal organization of the con- 
gressional parties in both houses through the merger of their various 
leadership groups into genuine party policy committees, the holding of 
frequent party conferences, the adoption of party standing orders, and 
the assumption of majority party responsibility for planning and guiding 
the legislative agenda, making committee assignments, and selecting com- 
mittee chairmen. Party discipline could be strengthened by reviving the 
party caucus with binding decisions, the skillful use of patronage and 
promotions for the faithful and committee demotions for the disloyal, and 
perhaps the expulsion of serious offenders from the congressional parties. 
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These proposals assume a degree of party homogeneity and discipline 
that does not exist in Congress today. Most major legislation is now the 
product of bipartisan coalitions and compromises. Party realignments in 


the future may make these proposals more feasible than they appear at 
present. 


For many years, however, the legislative caucus was the effective 
"drilling-ground" of the parties in Congress. It served as a corrective 
of the centrifugal forces of the committee system. Each party had its 
own caucus and there were separate caucuses for the two houses. The 
caucus selected the party's candidates for office in the chamber and 
formulated and enfcrced the party's will with respect to legislative 
ection. Decisions reached in caucus concerning legislative policy and 
program were binding upon the entire membership of the party end con- 
trolled their votes. Caucus decisions of the majority party determined 
the action of the chemter itself. Thus, the line of party responsibility 
ran straight from +e electorate through the majority caucus to the party 
leadership and memtership in Congress. 


Woodrow Wilson extolled this type of party government-in 1885. It 
supplied the cohesive and disciplinary force now so lacking in legisla- 
tive halls. It served "to reduce malcontents and mutineers into submis- 
sion." As Wilson said: "The silvern speech spent in caucus secures the 
golden silence maintained on the floor of Congress, er each party 
rich in concord and happy in cooperation." 


It is interesting to recall that the machinery Wilson admired in 

1885 attained its apex during the first years of his presidency. Demo- 
crats in Congress listened to the eloquent voice of their leader in the 
White House and enacted the greater part of his legislative program via 
the caucus route in both houses. Historians have assigned the credit for 
the establishment of the Federal Reserve System, the Underwood Tariff Act, 
the currency and other reforms of the New Freedom era to effective use of 
the legislative caucus in Congress. 


I suggest that the remedy for the defects of the committee system is 
not to abolish it, but to reform it. The committee system will be re- 
tained both because it is deeply embedded in congressional practice and 
because of its undoubted utility in dividing the labor of the legislative 
business, screening the bills, and educating the Members. The objective 
of committee reform would be to enable the Congress to recover control of 
its legislative and investigative processes. This could be done (1) by 
assigning the selection of the chairmen of the legislative committees to 
secret ballot of the majority party caucus; (2) by converting the Senate 
Majority Policy Committee and the House Rules Committee into truly repre- 
sentative agents of the majority party in their respective chambers; and 
(3) by making these committees responsible for planning the legislative 
program on the basis of the platform promises of the majority party and 
for scheduling the order of business on the floor. 
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Control of Administration 


On the problem of the control of executive action, which I shall 
consider next, Wilson wrote in 1885 that "quite as important as legisla- 
tion is vigilant oversight of administration. . .." (p. 297) But he 
added that - 


_« « » it is quite evident that the means which Congress has of 
controlling the departments and of exercising the searching 
oversight at which it aims are limited and defective. Its 
intercourse with the President is restricted to the executive 
messages, and its intercourse with the departments has no 
easier channels than private consultations between executive 
officials and the committees, informal interviews of the minis- 
ters with individual members of Congress, and the written cor- 
respondence which the cabinet officers from time to time address 
to the presiding officers of the two Houses, at stated intervals, 
a response to formal resolutions of inquiry... . . (pp. 270- 
71 


And then follows this famous passage: 


Even the special, irksome, ungracious investigations which it 
from time to time institutes in its spasmodic endeavors to 
dispel or confirm suspicions of malfeasance or of wanton cor- 
ruption do not afford it more than a glimpse of the inside of 
a small province of federal administration. Hostile or de- 
signing officials can always hold it at arm's length by dex- 
terous evasions and concealments. It can violently disturb, 
but it cannot often fathom, the waters of the sea in which the 
bigger fish of the civil service swim and feed. Its dragnet 
stirs without cleansing the bottom. Unless it have at the 
head of the departments capable, fearless men, altogether in 
its confidence and entirely in sympathy with its designs, it 
is clearly helpless to do more than affright those officials 
whose consciences are their accusers. (p. 271) 


Wilson concluded on this question of controlling the administration that 
"members of Congress ought not to be censured too severely, however, when . 
they fail to check evil courses on the part of the executive. [For] they 


have been denied the means of doing so promptly and with effect." (p. 302) 
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Developments since 1885 


Since Woodrow Wilson wrote these words, the problem of effective 
supervision of administration has been greatly magnified by the steady 
growth of executive power induced by recurring economic crises, two 
world wars, the emergency of the United States as a world power, and the 
perils of the postwar period. Meanwhile, there has also been a notable 
increase in the means of legislative liaison with the executive and in 
the techniques of congressional control of administrative action. 


Liaison with the President, while still not entirely satisfactory, 
has been improved by the weekly meetings at the White House with the 
leaders of Congress; the personal delivery of the State-of-the-Union 
messages before joint sessions: a practice revived by Wilson himself; 
and by the designation of a Deputy Assistant to the President to handle 
congressional relations. President Eisenhower's practice of inviting 


each member of Congress to a meal at the White House has increased the 
social intercourse between then. 7 


Meanwhile, liaison with the departments has been improved by the 
appointment in a few cases of Assistant Secretaries for Congressional 
Relations, by the opening of branch departmental offices on Capitol 
Hill, and by some recent experiments with question periods at the com- 
mittee stage. In recent years a few committees have developed the prac- 
tice of holding periodic or sporadic question-and-review sessions with 
the officials of executive agencies under their jurisdiction. These 
meetings afford an opportunity for the review of administrative action, 
the discussion of citizen complaints, and the reaching of informal under- 
standings concerning administrative policies and procedures. 


Aside from these steps toward closer liaison between the legislative 
and executive branches, three major developments of the past half century 
have gone far to correct the defects of the oversight function to which 
Wilson referred in 1885. The first development has been the extension of 
the function of standing committees from the consideration of bills to the 
study and control of administration. "Committee government", as Wilson 
described it in the middle 1880's, was a system primarily if not entirely 
concerned with "digesting schemes of legislation." Occasional investiga- 
tions of the executive were conducted by select committees. Today "“legis- 
lative oversight" has become a, if not the, principal activity of the 
standing committees of both houses. There has been an extraordinary in- 
crease in the exercise of the investigative function of Congress in recent 
times. Almost as many inquiries have been conducted by each Congress 
Since 1950 as were carried on in the whole nineteenth century. This amaz- 
ing development has been due, at least in part, to the directive in Sec- 
tion 136 of the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946 that "each standing 
committee of the Senate and the House of Representatives shall exercise 
continuous watchfulness of the execution... of any laws" by the admin- 
istrative agencies within their jurisdiction. 
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The great expansion of the investigative function has also been 
facilitated by the increase in standing committee staffs which have 
doubled in the Senate and tripled in the House during the past decade. 
And it has been stimulated by the revival in 1946 of the long moribund 
Committees on Expenditures in the Executive Departments with authority 

to study the operation of government at all levels, by the creation of 
the Permanent Investigations Subcommittee in the Senate in 1948 and the _ 
standing Committee on Un-American Activities in the House in 1945, and by 
the establishment of several new joint standing study and "watchdog" com- 
mittees in the past ten years including those on the economic report, 
atomic energy, defense production, and immigration and nationality policy. 


With a mandate to watch continuously, with large staffs and ample 
funds, "committee government" in our time has acquired new significance — 
as a system of inspection and review of administrative performance. The 
83d Congress alone authorized upwards of $7.5 million for various probes. 
Various oversight techniques are employed, some of ancient usage, some of 
recent vintage. They include question periods at the committee stage 
(already mentioned), field inspection trips at home and abroad, interim 
supervision of agency activities, and demands for documents and testimony: 
all of which have been increasingly used in recent years to strengthen 
the oversight function of Congress. And they have had many far-reaching 
effects, of which one of the most spectacular was the forced resignation 
of Secretary of the Air Force Talbott in 1955. 


A comparatively novel weapon in the oversight arsenal is the provi- 
sion, found in several statutes of recent years, vesting in standing com- 
mittees the power to approve or disapprove proposed actions of executive 
officials. Prior committee clearance is now required by law for military 
real estate transactions, contracts for the development of naval petroleum 
reserves, construction of military public works, the erection of veterans! 
hospitals, the purchase of public buildings, and the allocation of funds 
among the states for the interstate highway program. In one case the con- 
trol of administrative action is placed solely in the hands of the chair- 
man of the House Appropriations Committee. A section of the Defense 
Appropriatien Act of 1956 provided that no business enterprises of the 
Armed Forces could be closed if the Appropriations Committee of either 
house disapproved, but this section was struck from the new Defense money 
bill by a record vote in the House last May. These instances indicate an 
apparent gradual trend toward the participation of Congress in the actual 
administration of the laws. 


The second major development of the past thirty-five years has been 
in the field of fiscal control. Woodrow Wilson reported in 1885 that 
"the financial administration of the country is in the hands of twenty- 
four committees of Congress." (p. 136) In 1920 jurisdiction over all 
appropriations was consolidated in a single House Committee on Appropria- 
tions, and the Budget and Accounting Act of the following year set up a 
national budget system and an independent audit of government accounts. 
Further improvements in financial administration were provided for by the 
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Budget and Accounting Procedures Act of 1950. Beginning coincidentally 
in the same year that Wilson left the White House, the modern efforts of 
Congress to control expenditures have been marked by the close, annual 
scrutiny of departmental estimates and the enactment of specific, item- 
ized appropriation bills. 


In 1945 the House Appropriations Committee was authorized to conduct 
studies and examinations of the organization and operation of executive 
departments and agencies, and has made numerous such studies since. The 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946 contained several provisions de- 
signed to strengthen the congressional power of the purse. Outstanding 
among them was that for the creation of a Joint Budget Committee which 
was to formulate a legislative budget and fix a ceiling on expenditures. 
But the Joint Budget Committee has failed to function since 1949; and 
the provision for expenditure analyses by the Comptroller General has 
remained inoperative for a decade owing to lack of funds to implement it. 
A short-lived attempt at coordination in the fiscal field was the con- 
solidation of all the general supply bills in a single package in 1950. 


Meanwhile, acting under the Government Corporation Control Act of 
1945 and the Budget and Accounting Procedures Act of 1950, the General 
Accounting Office as an agency of Congress has been auditing the finan- 
cial transactions of executive departments and agencies and has sub- 
mitted more than 400 audit reports to Congress and its committees which . 
have been widely used by them in considering new and amendatory legisla- 
tion. Despite these gains, the fiscal machinery of Congress is now dis- 
persed among six full committees and thirty subcommittees, compared with 
the twenty-four that handled financial affairs in 1885. 


The third major development of the past seventy years, as regards 
congressional control of administration, has been in the field of admin- 
istrative regulation. Beginning with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in 1887 and continuing through every decade to the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion in 1946, ten regulatory commissions have been created and granted 
rule-making powers. Congress exercises oversight of these "floating ribs 
of government" through statutes prescribing the terms and qualifications 
of their members, through the power of the Senate to reject nominees to 
them, through the annual appropriation hearings and interim amendments of 
the basic statutes, through sporadic committee question periods and occa- 
sional full-dress investigations of their work, and by requiring them to 
submit periodic and special reports. 


Despite the variety of weapons in the armory of congressional over- 
sight of delegated powers, these methods of inspection and review appar- 
ently proved inadequate, especially under the emergency conditions of 
depression and war. Recurring complaints of abuse of the rule-making 
power finally led, after long study, to the Federal Administrative Pro- 
cedure Act of 1946. This Act laid down a series of procedural safe~ 
guards for the guidance of the rule-makers, prescribing the minimum re- 
quirements of fair administrative procedure. 
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The legislative veto procedure is another safeguard of delegated 
powers that Congress has repeatedly used in latter years in authorizing 
reorganizations of the Executive Branch. Under this procedure, resem- 
bling the British system of provisional orders, the President is required - 
to submit reorganization plans before a given date that will take effect 
after a specified period unless they are rejected meantime by a simple. 
resolution approved by a constitutional majority of either house. 


Such control of executive or administrative action by congressional 
resolution is a comparatively recent innovation. Since 1939 many Fed- 
eral statutes have provided that a resolution passed by one or both 
houses of Congress, without the President's signature, may veto, termi- 
nate, or compel executive action. Five types of control of administra- 
tive action by simple or concurrent resolution of Congress have received 
statutory sanction in recent years, as follows: 


1. Veto of action proposed by the President or an executive 
officer pursuant to a statute, as in the Executive Re- 
organization Acts of 1939, 1945, and 1949, and the alien 
deportation statute. 


Terminations of statutes or statutory powers, as in the 
Lend-Lease Act of 1941 and many other statutes. 


Termination of executive action carried on pursuant to 
statute, as in the foreign aid statutes. 


Direction of executive action pursuant to a statute, as 
in the Neutrality Act of 1939, and 


Removal of executive officers, as in the Tennessee 
Valley Authority Act. 


Unfinished Business 


From this sketchy review of developments since 1885, it will be seen 
that Congress has found new means of supervising the administration and 
that it has been increasingly vigilant in watching and controlling the 


government. The unfinished business in this area may be briefly itemized 
as follows: 


1. ° It has been suggested, first, that exercise of the investigative 
function could be improved: (a) by adopting and enforcing standards of 
fair procedure for the guidance of investigating committees; (b) by dele- 
gating the conduct of fact-finding inquiries to mixed commissions like 
the British Royal Commissions and the Hoover Commissions; and (c) by 
delegating investigations of charges of official corruption, subversion, 
and disloyalty to agencies like the Tribunals of Inquiry in Great Brit- 
ain and the Moreland Commissions in New York State. Some writers have 
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little faith in the proposed codes of fair play because they are based 
on the assumption, believed to be erroneous, that a legislative investi- 
gating committee can be made to resemble and operate like a court. They 
sugzest, instead, that the subpena power of standing committees be re- 
peared and, second, that the investigative power be enforced and tested, 
not by criminal prosecutions as at present, but by court order. 


2. %It has been suggested, second, that the power of the purse 
could be reinforced by: (a) creation of a Joint Comittee on Fiscal 
Policy, to consider the fiscal policies embodied in the President's 
buiget and the Report and provide a fiscal. policy framework for 
ths work of the revenue and spending committees; (b) establishnent of a 
Joint Committee on Public Accounts to receive and examine the reports of 
the Comptroller General; (c) the implementation of Section 206 of the 
Legislative Reorganization Act, providing for a review by the GAO of the 
economy and efficiency of public expenditures; and (d) enactment of the 
Kennedy bill (S. 3897, 84th Congress), which amends the Budget and Ac- | 
counting Acts of 1971. and 1950 so as to permit the submission of budgetary 
requests for appropriations on an annual accrued expenditure basis, etc. 
I have spelled out the case for these proposals elsewhere.- Reinforcement 
of the spending power is a thorny problem to which there is no pat answer, 
No one can be certain that a particular proposal for improvement is the 


right course. (See The Legislative Process in Congress, pp. 660 et seq.) 


3. It has been suggested, third, that oversight of administrative 
regulation and delegated powers could be strengthened by: (a) the crea- 
tion of a joint standing Committee on Delegated Legislation, to scruti- 
nize quasi-legislative administrative rules and regulations, to draw the 
attention of Congress to any of them, and to advise as to their affirma- 
tion or annulment, or alternatively, (bo) the establishment of a standing 
Committee on Administrative Procedure in each house, as Representative 
Smith of Virginia has proposed (H. Res. 462, 84th Congress, 2d Session). 
At hearings last May on the Smith resolution, witnesses representing the 
American Bar Association testified that: 


the proposed committee would evaluate the effects of laws en- 
acted to regulate the procedures of administrative agencies. 
It also would study the procedures and practices of adminis- 
trative agencies with a view to determining whether they were 
in accordance with law, scaquately prcetected public and pri- 
vate rights, avoided undue cslay and unnecessary exnense, and 
comported with principles of fair play. No standing committee 
presently appears to be vested with the jurisdiction to in- 
quire into such matters on an over~all basis throughout the 
entire executive branch. 


Supervision of a pow>rful administration is a formidable task. The 
combins*ion of popular control. with efficient adrinisicative managemsnt 
is not easy tuo achiave. it requires continuous readjustment to changing 
conditions. While general review of executive performance is a proper 
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legislative function, under normal conditions congressional surveillance 
of the details of administration is generally impractical and disruptive. 
In place of detailed tutelage of the departments, Congress might well 
endeavor to improve the administrative system and strengthen its internal 
controls. For the satisfactory performance of its oversight function, 
Congress must rely in the last analysis upon its standing committees to 
inspect and review policy execution; and upon the over-all supervisory 
agencies - Budget Bureau, Civil Service Commission, and the General Ac- 


counting Office - for surveillance of the details of administrative con- 
duct. 


Future Prospects 


What are the prospects for action, you may ask, on the unfinished 
business of congressional reorganization? My answer is that they ere 
not bright at the present time. There is scattered support in Congress 
for particular items on the agenda of reform, but no signs of such wide- 
spread backing as preceded passage of the Legislative Reorganization Act. 


The obstacles to reform were well expressed by Woodrow Wilson in 
his pioneer essay on "The Study of Public Administration" (1886). "In 
government, as in virtue," he said, "the hardest of hard things is to 
make progress ... Once the advantage of the reformer was that the 
sovereign's mind had a definite locality, that it was contained in one 
man's head, and that consequently it could be gotten at... Now, on 
the contrary, the reformer is bewildered by the fact that the sovereign's 
mind has no definite locality, but is contained in a voting majority of 
several million heads .. ." 


"Wherever regard for public opinion is a first principle of gov- 
ernment, practical reform must be slow and all reform must be full of 
compromises . .. Whoever would effect a change in a modern constitu- 
tional government must first educate his fellow-citizens to want some 
change. That done, he must persuade them to want the particular change 
he wants .. 


"Institutions which one generation regards as only a makeshift 
approximation to the realization of a principle, the next generation 
honors as the nearest possible approximation to that principle, and the 
next worships as the principle itself. It takes scarcely three genera- 
tions for the apotheosis .. ." 
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INDIAN ADINISTRATION: PROBLEMS iND ISSUES Ii! THE 


ORGASIZATION OF LEADERSHIP Ii THE FIVE YEAR PLANS 


by 
Merrill Goodall 
Claremont Graduate School* 


Less than one decade ago, India attained independence. The new 
country's accomplishments are substantial. British India and half-a- 
thousand princely states have been consolidated. A constitution has been 
adopted. General elections, attracting the world's largest electorate . 
and numerous freely-organized political parties, have been held. A Five 
Year Plan, designed to return the country to at least 1938-39 per capita 
income levels, met its goals successfully and India has now entered a 
Second Plan period. The importance of these changes can be overemphasized - 
at the expense of considering adequately those elements of persistence 
which continue today, as prior to independence, to color the nature and 
process of Indian decision. On balance, however, it may be agreed that 
the pace of change in India since 1947 has been fast; new goals have been 
set and the governing process has received new ideas and methods. 


The nature of change in Indian public affairs has been influenced 
by both the cold warl and the Asia-wide demand for economic development. 
Economic development programs have placed heavy claims upon the country's 
administrative system. ilembers and staff of the Government of India's 
Planning Comiission, however, have sought consistently to base operations 
on procedures of law and public consent, to effect development without 
intimidation. The theory of democratic administration has supplied a 
continuing theme for study and experiment by the Commission.* 


In this paper I wish to consider a few of the major issues 
encountered by Indian leadership in the administration of the Five Year 
Plans. Our problem is introduced by a survey of patterns inherited by 
the Five Year Plans; here I hope to define the area for maneuver open 
to the Commission--the restrictions placed upon its range of choice and 
decision. I then turn to the organization of research leadership and the 
Indian effort to relate research results to administrative purpose. In 
this section we find important borrowings from western endeavor. Te next 
review briefly the sequence of decision and patterns of consultation. 
Finally, administrative relations in development operations are examined. 


Patterns Inherited by the Five Year Plans 


Planning for economic development goals has a strong hold on the 
imagination of people and government in India. The economic "plans" 5 
which were so highly publicized in the years just preceding Independence 
were expressive of rising popular expectations, of the revolution of 
demand for rapid economic development. Before the transfer of power in 
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1947, however, Indian interest in "planning" was inevitably confined 
largely to the recommending of basic policy decisions, to statements of 
broad objective, and only incidentally with the administrative needs or 


consequences of policy. 


That Indian interest up to Independence was concentrated on 
matters involving fundamental value judgments and not the means of 
implementing them is understandable. Proposals for development 
encountered impressive political and constitutional hindrances. By the. 
early 1940's, to cite but one illustration, Indian publicists--on the 
force of T.V.A.'s example, among others-~had made a number of proposals 
for the development of land and water resources on a regional scale. 
These propesals treated the river valley as a unit and sought to explore 
the fullest and interrelated uses of such natural regions, irrespective 
of the poiiticai-administrative boundaries which cut across them. 
liinistries of the cent:-al gevernment, organized under the Government of 
India Act of 1935, and predecessor legislation, lacked the constitutional 
authority that regional planning and devsicpment of this type required. 
Irrigation and canals, water storage, and water power fell within the 
jurisdiction of the provincial governments, and none of the provincial 
governments possessed the needed technical or personnel resources, much 
less ar capacity to plan cooperatively with a neighboring province or 
state. : 


While the theory and practice of administration for country-wide 
development goals were but little-advanced in the years up to Indevendence, 
certain bezimniings were made toward some of the basic research such 
planning must necessarily draw upon. Private associations and educational 
institutions contributed more prominently to the flow of administrative 
and development—minded information than did Government itself. Publica- 
tions of the Gokhale Institute of Politics and Economics supplied a 
number of dorm~to-earth but academic level studies in Indian economics. 

4 few universities, notably the University of Bombay, published doctoral 
theses of unusual competence in economics; indeed, several of their 
authors now occupy strategic teaching and governmental positions. But 
the administrative implications of these studies were not spelled out 

and there is no evidence of substantial interchange, Government to 
research institution. The fetr persons professionally engaged in the study 


of administration were little disposed to investigate the administrative 


relations of develonment planning, particularly so when they doubted that 
a development program was actually in sight. Wo collegiate instruction 
in either public or business administration was offered anyvhere in 
pre-Independence India. The descriptive spadework was taken on almost 
singlehandedly by one Bombay organization, the Local Self-Government 
Institute, which was established in 1927. The voluminous published 
directories and manuals of the Institute covered such subjects as 
municipal finance, accounts, auditinz, and law, and were designed to 
assist the officer of the municipality or district local board. > 
Subject matter for these studies, hovever, stopped short of development 
issues. 


Administrative planning, of course, vas carried on throughout 
the country's governnental structure. But the goals of governmental 
planning were not convincingly "development" goals to tajority Indian 
opinion. “here research for planning was conducted (as in the Central 
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Board of Irrigation and the Board of Scientific and Industrial Research 
from 1940) it as of an exclusively engineering nature and of a type not 
disruptive to “traditional” or "normal" classes of governmental operation. 
In this respect, governmental engineering organizations followed a 
pattern of interest strikingly comparable to that of the Army Corps of 
Engineers in the United States. In any case, few of the administrative 
reflections of Government were available publicly; and not until the 
post-Independence years did such distinguished administrators as, for 
example, lire A. D. Gorwala, produce interpretative materials on the 
administrative process they knew and served. And only recently has 
Government itself been moved to exchange administrative thinking with 
persons and groups outside the Secretariat. 


Administrative traditions change slowly and today's decision is 
often an outgrowth of yesterday's. The themes already briefly identified 
~--the political demand for development; the extent of provincial 
autonomy where development choices were to be made; and the absence of 
a sound descriptive basis for development programming-—appear prominently 
in post-war administration of economic affairs. 


In response to the first of these--the political demand-~a 
Planning and Development Department was established by the Central govern-~ 
ment in 1944, This Department was terminated in 1946 but it had, during 
its brief existence, invited the provinces to submit plans of development 
and, moreover, had promised Central financial assistance in support of 
the plans. Various separately conceived provincial plans vere soon 
inaugurated--the greatest expenditure being in agriculture and irrigation 
--and these were financed mainly by Central grants and loans. From 
1946-47 to 1949-50, in illustration of the extent of this Central comnit- 
ment, well over half of the funds spent in support of provincial develop- 
ment programs tere supplied from the Centre. In a few provinces, the 
programs were almost wholly underwritten by Central loans and grants; 

84. 2:5 of issam's development finance and 99.4% of the Punjab's came from 

the Centre.© There were Centre-initiated projects, as well, in the 

post-war years before 1950, in which year the Planning Comaission of the 
Government of India was established and a general assessment of the 

daivergent plans first became possible. By 1950 major irrigation and 

power projects alone had incurred (since 1947) expenditure of about 

Ns. 153 crores; probable cost on completion vas estimated at Rs. 765 

crores.’ The First Five Year Plan, as it finally emerged, indicated an 
expenditure of 2s. 518 crores on irrigation and po.er projects already : 
under construction; new projects were allotted but Rs. 40 crores. 


If the activity of the first few post—7ar years had the effect 
of committing present and future Central funds, it also led to the 
creation of nev administrative forms for the conduct of the new programs. 
By the Act of 1948, the Central legislature established a public corpora- 
tion, the Damodar Valley Corporation, which was charged tith region-wide 
development responsibilities in the two states of Bihar and West Bengal, 
both of the states being represented in the Corporation. The D.V.C. Act 
bears resemblance to the T.V.A. Act of 1935. Another river valley 
project, the Bhakra-Nangal, was financed and undertaken by central 
ministries in association with the Bhakra Control Board, an agency 
representative of the Punjab, Rajasthan, and PEPSU (Patiala, Zast Punjab 
States Union), Himachel Pradesh, and the Centre. The third of the great 
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river valley projects, the Hirakud, in Orissa, .as undertaken by the 
Central ‘‘aterpower, Irrigation, and “avigation Commission in 1948. 9 


Other complications were given the growing financial and administra- 
tive pattern by the events of partition and the continuance of strong 
inflationary currents. Partition led to new financial burdens, put new 
strain on existing administrative resources. Rising price levels forced 
new estimates of construction cost on the projects already begun. 


In these circumstances, the Government of India, in March 1950, 
appointed a National Planning Commission to assess the available resources, 
formulate a plan for their utilization, determine priorities in respect 
to programs of development, appraise the progress achieved in_each stage, 
and determine the nature of the machinery of implementation. 19 The 


1950 declaration of Government which created the Commission is worth © 
noting: 


"The need for comprehensive planning based on careful 
appraisal of resources and on an objective analysis of all 
relevent economic factors has become imperative. These 
purposes can best be achieved through an organization 
free from the burden of the day-to-day administration, but 
in constant touch with the Government at the magnees 
policy level." 


As set up in 1950, the Commission had no action or executive 
responsibilities; its role was to be advisory only. Presided over by the 
Prime iiinister, the Plannin:; Commission consists mainly of senior 
cabinet ministers. The Commission and its staff produced a Draft Outline 
Five Year Plan in July 1951; in December 1952 the revised draft was laid 
before Parliament. The First Plan was essentially an estimate of 
government expenditures for the years 1951-1956. 


The Commission found its range of choice limited by two factors, 
among others: First, by the sizable investment sanctioned in previous 
years, years in which there were many plans and projects, but no single 


plan; and second, by the limited factual-statistical basis from which 
it had to work. 


Preparation for Decision: the Organization of Research Leadership 


If the Commission could not escape the past, and no decision ever 
can, it was able to lay in the 1951-1956 period the foundations ror a 
surer informational basis for subsequent planning and decision. A ; 
vigorous attempt was made to record and assimilete the administrative 
lessons of the post-war years and to adapt social science methods and 
techniques to the evolving needs of Indian administration. it is 
probable that no other contemporary adninistrative system has sought as 
deliberately to sponsor social science research and to relate research 
results to administrative purpose as did the Indian during the First 
Plan period. A few of the major landmarks in the developing role and 
organization of social science deserve notice: 


(1) The Research Prosrammes Committee. Under the leadership 
of the Planning; Commission, and with the advisory counsel of 
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distinguished scholars and senior pnublic officials, the Research 
Programmes Committee was organized in 1953. Universities and other 
research institutions have been accorded Government grants for projects 
in research of direct interest to the Planning Commission. Topics for 
study include the following: a case study of the office of District 
Collector; land tenure’ studies, in various of the states; "social 
surveys" of many of the larger urban-industrial centers; studies of 

the receptivity to technical change in a number of village areas; 
studies of shramdan and people's cooperation. 


The majority of these projects are still in progress. Nearly 
all are being directed by the ranking professor of a university depart- 
ment (most frequently economics, but also anthropology and law, among 
others). One problem confronting most contractors of R.P.C. research, 
almost inevitably, is how to delegate responsibility to academic 
subordinates, how to supervise group research activities. These problems 
are not exclusively Indian, of course; they seem to be intensified, 
however, by the pyramidal structuring of the Indian university and the 
nature of the gradations which separate academic colleagues. 


(2) Programme Evaluation Organization. The Government of India 
launched, simultaneously with the initiation in 1952 of community develop- 
ment projects, an evaluation study of their administration and impact. 

An independent evaluation of the action program was sought, and the agency 
charged with assessment, the Programme Evaluation Organization, was made 
responsible formally to the Planning Commission and not the Community 
Projects Administration. Funds to finance the first three years operation 
of this governmental unit were supplied by the Ford Foundation. The 
reports of the Programme Evaluation Organization are today indispensable 
to anyone interested in Indian development. 12 The-degree to which 
operating officials will benefit from the organization's activity is still 
unknown. There is evidence, however, that the agency's case method of 
study has already influenced the teaching of administration in India. 


(3) Central Committee for Land Reforms. This committee, 
established by the Planning Commission, considers and reports upon the 
progress of land reform measures throughout India. 


(4) Indian Statistical Institute; the Panel of Economists. 
The Institute, at the request of the Planning Commission, undertook to 
prepare for the Second Plan period, 1956-1961, a "draft of a draft 
Plan-frame." 13 About twenty foreign social scientists, including 
economists from the 0.S.4., the U.i., and the U.S.S.R., with Indian 
colleasues, and all employed under the direction of Professor 
P, ©. HMahalanbois, contributed to the draft study. The findings of the 
Institute were shared with the Economic Divisions of the Ministry of 
Finance and the Planning Commission +4 and a specially constituted 
Panel of Economists.+ 


(5) Planning and Research Action Institute (Uttar Pradesh). 
Guidance from social science in the making of decisions for development 
goals has been sought by state governments, as well. Particularly notable 
leadership has been taken by the Planning and Research Action Institute of 
Uttar Pradesh. The order of government (ifay 10, 1954) which established 
this Institute gave it the following functions: 
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(i) to observe, analyse and evaluate the policies 
and actual vork of the Development Departments 
in the field, their relations to the people 
and their ow inter-relations, to see whether 
maximum results are being attained, or whether 
and how this work and these relations and 
policies may be adjusted and improved; 


to devise and test out. through spot work or pilot 
experinentati.on in selected areas, under con- 
trolled conditions, individually or in groups, 
new ideas and methods which, if successful, can 
be pushed out into general field operations; 


to study, test and adapt, for application in the 
State, ideas and methods coming up elsewhere in 
India or in the world; 


to undertake quantitative evaluation and comparison 
of results of the working of specific projects; _ 


to conduct intensive seminars, short conferences 
and short-term training courses for specialized . 
workers ; 


(vi) to disseminate the results of observation, 


experimentation and evaluation... 


The Government's note has been quoted rather fully for several reasons. 
It is indicative of the reliance some officials in this state have begun 
to place in the social sciences. Secondly, the Institute combines action 
procrams and studies in evaluation. 17 Finally, it has conducted a 
number of intensively-investigated case studies in the administrative 
process .18 


(6) Institutes and centers for the study of public administration. 
By 1951, the start of the First Plan pericd, a numoer of proposals were in 
the air for the organization of clearing—houses or university centers for 
teaching and research of public administration. The first post-war 
proposal for such an institute was made in 1950 by a committee appointed 
by Bihar Government. The conclusions it reached set the tone for 
proposals heard elsewhere-- 


"The Committee is of the opinion that such an Institute 
will be very useful not only from the point of view of 
Universities, but also from that of Government. Administration 
has become the heart of the State everywhere under the twin 
influence of modern technology and new social ideals. And in 
India its scientific study has become urgent in the context of 
the necessity to reconstruct and expand the administrative 
machinery under the new and compelling forces of independence, . 
federalism, democracy and a controlled economy. An Institute 
of this kind can render valuable assistance to Government by 
supplying its expert and technical assistance in the light of 
its study of experience elsewhere in India and abroad, in any 
administrative problem coming before them. Problems arising 
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out of the defects seen in the working of the machinery of 
any Department, the best way of demarcating and coordinating 
the work of the different Departments at the District, 
Division, and Secretariat levels, the methods of recruit- 
ment and organization of the services, many questions 
relating to the relations of State governments and local 
bodies, and the organizational aspects of public 
corporations-~these are examples of problems which 
Government can refer to such an Institute." 19 


Today institutes or centers function in Patna, Lucknow, Nagpur, Bombay, 
and New Delhi. Guidance for the program in Patna comes from a political 
scientist.©9 The Institute of Public Administration (Lucknow) is 
affiliated tvrith the University of Lucknow and directed by the Law Faculty 
Dean in close association with the University's Department of Political 
Seience.*1 The Nagpur program is organized within the University, as a 
Department of Public Administration and Local Self-Government. ® “The 
Indian Institute of Public Administration, formally established in 1954 
in New Delhi, is presided over by the Prime Minister. A branch of this 
Institute now functions in Bombay; others are planned for Patna and 
Calcutta. 


The interest in public administration, first developed in the 
early years of the First Plan period, has already produced considerable 
descriptive material. .Though slow in beginning, there is increasing 
evidence of interchange of fact, impression, and opinion among admin- 
istrators, the many administrators who are primarily subject-matter 
specialists--foresters, engineers, public health specialists, and the 
like, and academicians. - Between 1945 and 1951, the published materials 
on public administration in India consisted almost exclusively of the 
two reports by 4. D. Gorwal:.*4 liaterials presently available include 
academic studies and monographs,*5 the publications and issuances of 
Government,*6 the reports of the newly established Organization and 
Hethods Division in the Cabinet Secretariat,*7 and the materials 
appearing in the Indian Journal of Public Administration, the official 
organ of the Indian Institute of Public Administration.*®3 


Administrative Organization and the Sequence of Decision 


The Planning Commission shared the process of planning the Second 
Five Year Plan with a number of other specialized planning units. Plans 
for specific projects for the Second Plan period, 1956-1961, were 
solicited from the States by the Planning Comnission in 1954. On 
November 8 of that year, Planning Secreteries and Development Secretaries 
from the States met .ith Commission officers and made an initial presenta- 
tion of State, district, and village development proposals for inclusion 
in the new plan.*2 Subsequent consultation between most of those State 
government secretaries and Planning Commission representatives was 
arranged during the six 1955 meetings of the Standing Committee of the 
National Development Council.59 Suggestions aimed at achieving a more 
"integrated" approach in the preparation of State, district, and village 
plans were contained in numerous letters sent by the Planning Commission 
to the State governments .51 
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Draft recommendations for the 1955-1961 plan were prepared first 
by the Indian Statistical Institute. These were considered and reported 
on jointly by the Economic Divisions of the Ifinistry of Finance and the 

- Planning Commission. The research memoranda and recommendations of the 
Statistical Institute and the Economic Divisions were made available to 
the Panel of Economists, an unofficial body convened by the Planning 
Commission. The studies of each of these agencies were published and 
given fairly wide public distribution,5* -even though their recommenda- 
tions on goals and means of implementation were far from uniform. 
Throughout, these published working papers reflect the influence of data 
presented by the Programme Evaluation Organization55 and the records of 
the Development Commissioners conferences.°4 The findings of the Karve 
Report55 had an important role in subsequent consideration and review of 
these data. Draft plan memoranda were reviewed critically by both the 
National Development Council and its Standing Committee, the Central 
Cabinet, and the Consultative Committee of Parliament on Planning.56 

A finalized Planning Commission revision was submitted to Parliament on 
May 16, 1956. 


Despite the seeming multiplicity of clearance, the Planning 
Commission retained responsibility for the completed plan and held its 
status as the Government's central planning agency. Fewer persons were 
actually involved in the process of decision than is suggested by the 
number of participating agencies. The Prime ilinister is chairman of the 
Planning Commission; and he heads the National Development Commission and 
its Standing Committee. Key cabinet ministers serve on the Planning 
Commission; the Prime liinister, of course, directs the Cabinet. And when 
the Planning Commission acts as Central Committee for the guidance of the 
Community Projects Administration, it is again led by the Prime ltinister. 


Such concentration of portfolio is perhaps not unusual at the 
topmost level of government. The Indian Prime Minister, unlike some 
other chief executive officers, is not a nominal or titular office- 
holder. Equally important, however, is the appearance at the next level 
of a relatively small group of officials in directing roles: Cabinet 
members double as Planning Commissioners; the Planning Commission 
re-appears as Central Committee for the Community Projects Administration; 
the Director of the Indian Statistical Institute serves on the Planning 
Commission, the evaluating agency--the Programme Evaluation Organization® 
is affiliated with the Planning Commission, and so on. 


Administrative Relations in Development Operations 


The First Five Year Plan accentuated the Centre's reliance upon 
the States for the actual programming and administration of development 
activities and, on the other hand, the States' dependence upon the Centre 
for the financing of these activities. Statistics of actual development 
expenditure, 1951-1952--1953~1954, show the Central outlay for develop- 
ment to have been Rs. 445 crores, that of the States! Rs. 440 crores, 
approximately one-third of these sums consisting of Central financial. 
assistance to the States.98 


The Centre, of course, is not dependent upon the States! admin- 
istrative structure for the performance of numerous essential Central 
functions. In such fields as customs, central excises, income tax, 
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railways, and posts and telegraphs, among others, the Union Government 
maintains and staffs its owm field or regional offices. An additional 
stream of Central influence stems from the placement in State administra- 
tion of personnel dravm from the three principal All-India services, the 
Indian Administrative Service (I.A.S.), the Indian Police Service (I.P.S.), 
and the Indian Audits and Accounts Service (I.A.A.S.). These services are 
recruited, examined, and appointed by the Union Public Service Commission. 
Probably more than half of all Secretaries to State Government, a majority. 
of District Collectors and Divisional Commissioners are selected from the 
T.AeS. cadre. 


The number of I.A.S. officers deputed to the Central ministries, 
however, is remarkably small. The Planning Commission estimates that the 
“second five year plan would necessitate the increasing of Indian admin- 
istrative officers on Central deputation from 1,188 to 1,513." 39 


In other words, only about 325 administrative officers will be 
recruited for Central service over the five year period; the additions 
will come from members of the I.A.S. presently employed in the States, 
from new recruits secured through the normal procedures of the Union 
Public Service Commission, and through various forms of emergency recruit-_ 
ment. Personnel resources of this type were augmented but slowly during 
the 1951-1956 plan period. New recruits were added to the I.A.S. and 
given training in the I.A.S. Training School (Metcalfe Hutments, Delhi) 
at the rate of only about 35-40 per year. And since the I.A.S. cadre is 
a personnel organization common to both the Centre and the States, the 
officers recruited during this period were not exclusively employed by 
Central agencies. Doctor John liatthai's comment in 1946 is of present 
interest: 


"One of the most striking things about Indian Administration 
as compared with the administration of other parts of the world _ 
is that the quantum of Indian Administration is very much smaller 
than the problems of the country require. The trouble in our 
country is not so much that we are badly administered as that we 
are under-administered." 40 


Although records are not available, it is fair to assume that a 
majority entered administration at the District level. The training 
syllabi during this period, moreover, reflected the needs of those Govern- 
ment agencies not directly concerned with the development program. And 
the young men recruited during the period, if the writer may rely on 
personal impressions,41 were motivated mainly by interest in employment 
opportunities then prevailing in revenue and regulatory services. The 
never job titles then just coming to the fore-~such as District Planning 
Officer-—~lacked the appeal of the older and traditional, more solidly 
entrenched positions. Data on the educational background and social 
composition of the training classes are not generally available. Seven 
of thirty-five members of one year's training group, knomm to the writer, 
were graduates of a single collegs. This collece offers an excellent 
instructional program to a student body drarm, by and large, from the 
upper~income, higher social echelons.4* Several thousand applications, 
it should be added, are processed annually for I.A.S. examination. 
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liost governmental functions of a development nature--agriculture, 
land tenure, forests, public health, education, to name but a few—fall 
within the scope of State activity. In practice, major responsibilities 
for these activities are assumed by officers in the service of State 
government. The Centre lacks the action agencies or personnel to man 
them. Heavy assignments in these areas of activity, both before 1951 
and after, have been thrust upon the District Officer (usually known as 
the District Collector), an officer whose main obligation has been thought 
always to lie in the revenue and regulatory fields. In name, if not in 
fact, the Collector is today the principal development officer of his 
district. In the words of the second year's Evaluation Report:49 


"The important suggestion about making the Collector 
responsible for developmental work in the district has been 
universally accepted in principle and is in the process of 
being fully implemented. Several circumstances have contributed 
to this end. The recognition that unless the District officer 
was behind the organized programme of development it will not 
attain sufficient momentum with the people was not slow in 
coming. Horeover, the problem of inter-departmental 
coordination on a sufficiently responsible level could not be 
solved except through the mediacy of the Collector. More 
important than all these were the implications of the policy 
of decentralization which had to be followed so as to make 
project development sufficiently quick and elastic. As the 
Collector's sanction, administrative as well as financial, 
had to be invoked in a number of cases, he could not well be 
kept out of the process of making decisions. ‘ihile there are 
still some noticeable differences of emphasis and practice, 
it would not be wrong to say that the Collector is well on 
the way to becoming the principal developmental and welfare 
officer of the District." | 


Hore recently, proposals have been made that would extend further the 
association of regulatory and developmental functions below the level 

of the District Collector's office. These contrasting governmental roles 
would be combined so that the tahsildar (knovm also as the mamlatdar and 
Circle Officer) becomes, as well, the Block Development Officer; at the 
village level such officers as Cooperative Inspectors and Revenue 
Inspectors become the gram sevak, the "multi-purpose village level 
worker," and the patwari, the village accountant, becomes the assistant 
level worker.44 Can the tahsildar and his subordinates be expected to 
take on developmental functions? The tahsildar represents to the Indian 
villager the coercive authority of government. Can this agent of govern- 
ment continue to maintain his role in revenue, regulatory, and police 
work and persuade villagers to accept the technology of the new develop~ 
ment programs? 


Similarly, proposals are made, recurrently, to assign important 
tasks in economic develonrent to the villace panchayat. The panchayat 
(meaning literally assembly of five and usually called council of elders 
or villaze council) is frequently described cs a self-governing agency 
found universally in the ancient Indian village. There are references to 
the panchayat in the epic poet, and it is discussed in the writings of 
Sir Henry tlaine, Baden~Po.-ell, and of other observers. During the 
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twentieth century one conception of these "village republics" supplied 
the Gandhians with the cornerstone of their decentralist reconstruction 
program. The Constitution of India today directs Government to organize 
panchayats as units of self-government. The Five Year Plans seek to 
impose heavy obligations upon the panchayat of modern times. The Plans 
propose that the panchayats assume responsibilities for land reform 
measures, for the cooperative management of land, for safeguarding the 
interests of landless tenants, and for selecting landless peasants to 
be settled on lands taken over from the larger landholders. 


Proponents of the panchayat as the agent of economic development 
and cultural change do not always see the social structure in which 
administration is carried on as it actually is, but only as they vrish it 
were. The panchayat is not found everywhere in India; although Govern- 
ment has tried, since 1947, to revive and extend the panchayat,it still 
exists in no more than a minority of the country's villages. Indian 
village life is factional. The village comprises the landless; and 
neighbors with more than a hundred acres; peasants with neither housing 
or cattle; and others who live in pucca brick dwelling places and who om 
fine herds of buffaloes and cows; those who neither read nor write; and 
the inter-college graduate. The village does not act as a unit; in © 
eastern Uttar Pradesh, existing panchayats respond to thakur interest; 
in the Andhra delta, they will act as agent of the kamma landlords; and 
of the okkaliga in a iiysore village; and so on.*9 One of the incidental 
ironies in the history of technical assistance is the uncritical 
advocacy by westerners, particularly Americans, of the panchayat as a 
suitable carrier of community-wide development. A "grass-roots" agency 
is looked for and the panchayat is described as such. ifidwest American 
“erass-roots" and Rajasthan "grass-roots" are not similar entities. 

Even in the U.S. midwest, it should be added, democratic planning and 
action may be frustrated if already existing institutional chamnels are 
relied upon. 


The role of the District Officer, and that of his subordinates, 
is laid in a highly stratified rural society. The evidence of the last 
few years suggests that the discretionary powers of the Collector's 
office in developmental works are likely to be strengthened. This is 
not to say that this Indian administrator proceeds in the absence of 
advice. It is not to say, furthermore, that he is free of remarkably 
detailed financial supervision.*? Yet, this multiplicity of advice and 
review does not produce for the Centre a clear picture of what the 
District Office is actually doing, or of the extent to which this office 
can be counted on in the areas of development policy and administration. 
In practice, guidance on development issues is more likely to reach the 
District Office from either the State ministries or unofficial and non- 
governmental sources than from the Centre. 


‘ An important unofficial linkage on policy issues of all kinds 
between New Delhi and the States is supplied by Congress Party. The 
close association of Consress Party and Government, at all levels of 
activity, is perhaps the single most striking characteristic of contem- 
porary Indian politics. The influsance of this relationship is 
inescapable to even the most casual observer. The existence of more 
then one political party in pover, over any considerable period of time, 
would affect significantly the plaming and administrative relations 
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between the Centre and the States, including the role of the National 
Development Council and its Standing Comm ttee and of any "zonal 
councils" which might be organized. 


The dependence of Government leadership upon Party organization as 
the essential channel of policy communication, New Delhi to the District, 
has been stressed repeatedly in the last year. leasures designed to 
associate the activities of the Congress organization and the administra- — 
tion are studied constantly.*9 Party conferences reach elaborate 
decisions regarding the coordination of Congress work with official 
agencies like the Community Projects Administration and the National 
ae Services and non-official organizations like the Bharat Sevak 

ama) e 


The Congress Party, however, failed to win absolute majorities in 
all State legislative assemblies in the 1951-1952 elections. An important 
feature of these elections concerns the successes of "minor" parties 
(iee., parties other than Congress, Socialist, Kisan-Mazdoor-Praja, 
Scheduled Castes Federation, Hindu Mahasabha, Jan Sangh, iiam Rajya 
Parishad, and Communist) and of independent or unaffiliated candidates. 
The minor parties, thus defined, won 279 assembly seats (of a total of 
3,373); and independents won 335. These numbers indicate in some degree 
the element of fluidity, the low index of assembly-wide aohesion found 
in the Indian State legislative assembly. Such an impression would 
appear to be confirmed by the. few pilot arithmetic studies of Party | 
cohesion undertaken to date.°+ The looseness of legislative alliance, 
the changefulness of voting alignment, are perhaps the most surprising 
features of Cabinet government in the Indian States, a parliamentary 
system which elsewhere contrives to discipline its parties and to 
produce highly cohesive, solidly united voting units. Voting behavior 
in the State assemblies is likely to be of import to the administrator 
as well as the politician. Development programming and operations are, 
preponderantly, in the hands of the States. Party organization has so 
far provided a relatively steady link, Centre to the States. That link 
may not be counted upon permanently. 


Summary 


The popular demand for "planninc" and economic development is a 
persisting theme in Indian politics. The range of choice and decision 
open to the Planning Commission is narrowly limited. ‘ell over half of 
the funds spent in support of provincial development programs from 1946 
to 1951 were supplied from the Centre. A major share of development 
funds for the First Five Year Plan period was committed before the 
Planning Commission was established. The First Five Year Plan was 
prepared on the basis of a slim informational basis. Beginning in 195], 
government in India sponsored social science research on a large and 
systematic scale and sought to relate research findings to administrative 
purpose. The First Five Year Plan brought to Indian administration an 
interest in applied social science, a quality of interest perhaps without 
precedent among modern administrative systems. Patterns of consultation 
and decision-making have been established through the experience of the 
five year plans. The Second Five Year Plan builds on the First, but must 
yet fully resolve the essential administrative relations of country-tide 
planning. 
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FOOTNOTES 


Tor a reviervr of Indian administrative reaction to the cold war | 
see Goodall, "India and the Zast- est Struggle," in C. G. Haines (ed.), 
_ The Threat of Soviet Imperialism (Baltimore, 1954). 


2. For one illustration, see the notable chanter, "idministration and 
Public Cooperation," in the Planning Commission's finalized First 
Five Year Plan (New Delhi, 1952). 2 


3. The "Lombay Plan," the "People's Plan," the "Gandhian Plan," and 
others. 


4. For developments up to 1945, see Goodall, "River Valley Planning in 
India: The Damodar," Journal of Land and Public Utility Economics 
(Hovember 1945). Even though the popular demand for development grew 
during the 1930's, the power of decision and of administrative action 
was generally missing. Trends in the responsibilities assigned one 
agency, the Central Board of Irrigation, offer suggestive illustration. 
This Board was constituted in 1927 to examine and report on irrigation, 
hydro-electric, and river control projects, and to advise the Govern- 
ment of India on water resource problems arising from disputes 
between provincial governments or between a provincial government 
and an Indian state. In 1931, the Government decided that "ovring to 
the financial stringency and agricultural depression, further 
economic development of irrigation was not practicable either under 
the Central or the Provincial Governments."~-See the description in 
Central Water-Power, Irrigation & Navigation Commission, Quinquennial 
Report, April 1945 to March 1950 (Simla, 1950), pe 5. Consequently, 
the technical and advisory activities of the Central Board of 
Irrigation were largely .rithdravm and the office of its consulting 
engineer abolished. Irrigation became a provincial subject in 1937, 
with the effect of the Act of 1935, and the provinces assumed primary 
legislative and administrative responsibility for water resource 
planning and developiient. In the ensuing half-dozen years, various 
projects were initiated in the provinces and it soon became apparent 
that unilateral action by a province or state could affect adversely 
water use by neighboring provinces and states. By this time, the 
Board, though still in existence at least nominally, had no con- 
tinuing influence; it was not in constant session and members of its 
sub-committees, dravm from the provinces, vere not free of provincial 
points of view. --See the evaluation of the Central Board of Irriga-_ - 
tion by H. C. Prior, Secretary, iabour Department (August 31, 1944), 
in Quinguennial Report, 160-163. ‘The Central government's authority 
was not easily reasserted and only in 1945 was the Central “‘aterways 
(later re-named as “‘aterpover) Irrigation and ilavigation Commission 
set up in an effort to promote a degree of interchange among the 
concerned governments. 


5. See the Quarterly Journal of the Local Self-Government Institute, 
which began publication in ~ 1950. 
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From Table 14, "Finance of the State Development Programmes, 
1946-47-~1949-50," in Ursula Hicks, The Public Finances of India 
(mimeo., Wety Delhi, 1950). A crore is ten million. In 1945 there 
were three Rupees to the dollar. Today there are about five. 


Government of India Plarning Commission, The First Five Year Plan 
--A Summary (New Delhi, 1952), pe 74. 


Ibid., pe 75. 


Cf. A. D. Gorwala, Report on the Efficient Conduct of State Enter- 
prises (New Delhi, 1951); V. K. N. lienon, "Government and Corporation 


- in India," in B. B. ilajumdar (ed.), Problems of Public Administration 


in India (Patns, 1951); and the brief description in Central Board of 
Irrigation, New Projects for Irrigation and Power in India (Simla, 
1950); and Central ‘/aterpower, Irrigation, and Navigation Commission, 
Hirakud Dam Project (ilew Delhi, 1951). 


For a review of these events, see Goodall, "Planning and Operations 
Machinery in India," in Donald C. Stone (ed.), National Organization 
for the Conduct of Economic Development Programs (Brussels, 1954). | 


Research Programmes Committee, Research in Progress oni P 
New Delhi, 1955). 


See Planning Commission, Programme Evaluation Organization, 
Evaluation Report on First Years Working of Community Projects 

(New Delhi, 1954), and particularly Appendix I, "Note on Organiza- 
tion of the Programme “valuation Organization"; and its Evaluation 
Report on Second Years Working of Community Projects (2 -vols.; 

New Delhi, 1955). In an effort to add guidance to the methodology 
of evalvation, Cornell and Lucknow Universities undertook intensive 
study of several selected sites. For brief description of the 
relationship of the universities! project to the work of the 
Programme Evaluation Organization, see Goodall, "The Cornell-Lucknow 
Evaluation Studies of the Community Development Programme" in 
Eastern Anthropologist, vol. VIII, Nos. 3 and 4 (1955). 


See the product of their work, P. C. lahalanbois, Draft Recommenda- 
tions for the formulation of the Second Five Year Plan, 1956-1961 
(Delhi, 1955). 


The working paper prepered jointly by these Divisions bears the 
title, The Second Five Year Plan--A Tentative Framework (Delhi, 1955). 


See its report, Basic Considerations Relating to the Plan Frame 
(Delhi, 1955) and the Note of Dissent prepared by Professor 
B. R. Shenoy (Nelhi, 1955). 


Note of May 10, 1954, No. 5088-R/:iXXV/10P/54 (Lucknow, 1954). The 
Institute has had a subvention from the Rockefeller Foundation and 
has employed /mericans end other foreigners. 


See its Pilot Project—Tanning (Lucknow, 1954), a study of its initial 
effort to promote industrial technique and organization in rural areas. 
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See its Reorganization of the District Planning Office (Lucknow, 
1954); Review of the Existing Structure of Rural Cooperatives and 
Its Limitations (Lucknow, 1954); and The Development Set-Up in 
Uttar Pradesh (Lucknow, 1954). 


From Report of the Committee appointed by the Government of Bihar, 
December 1950, on the establishment of an Institute or Department 
of Public and Business Administration under the Patna University 
(typescript; Patna, 1951), p. 4. This Committee had the able 
leadership of Professor V. Ks. Ne Menon of Patna University. 


The Indian Institute of Public Administration (see below) expects 


' to establish a Regional Branch in Patna in 1956. 


This Institute has had financial assistance from the Foreign 
Operations Administration (U.S.) and receives a recurring grant 
from Uttar Pradesh Government. 


See its Prospectus, No. 29, Parts III and XV (Nagpur, 1952). 
See its Annual Report (New Delhi, 1955; and 1956). 


Report on the Efficient Conduct of State Enterprises (New Delhi, 
1951); and Report on Public Administration (iNew Delhi, 1951). 


A. D. Gorwala, The Role of the Administrator: Past, Present and 
Future (Poona, 1952); Goodall, Administration and Planning for 
Economic Development (Delhi, 1952); B. B. liajumdar (ed.), Problems 
of Public Administration in India (Patna, 1953); Paul H. Appleby, 
Public Administration in India (New Delhi, 1953); \J. R. Natu, 
Public Administration and Economic Development (Poona, 1954). 


These include the reports of the Programme Evaluation Organization; 
Planning Commission documents, a notable example being the chapters 
on "Administration and Public Cooperation" in the First Five Year 


Plan (New Delhi, 1952; and 1953); the Syllabus of the Indian Adminis- . 


trative Service Training School, described by S. B. Bapat in 

The Indian Journal of Public Administration (April-June, 1955); the 
Manual on Administrative Intelligence (New Delhi, 1955) issued by the 
Community Projects Administration; and at the state level, the study 
by Government of Uttar Pradesh, Administrative Organization of the 
State Government (typescript; Lucknow, 1954). 


See its First Annual Report, 1954-55 (mimeo., New Delhi, 1955). 


This excellent Journal is now in its second volume; issues to date 
have included about 800 pages of articles and reviews. A special 
project of the Institute, the preparation of a manual describing the 
organization and functions of the Government of India, deserves 
mention. 


29. See the report in the Pioneer (Lucknow), November 13, 1954. 
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The National Development Council, presided over by the Prime Minister, 
consists also of the Chief Ministers of all the States. It meets 
titice yearly, was organized in 1952. The Standing Committee, com- 
prising the Prime Minister (chairman) and the Chief iiinisters of 
Bombay, Hyderabad, iJadras, ifysore, Punjab, Rajasthan, Travancore- 
Cochin, Uttar Pradesh, and ilest Bengal, meets six times yearly. It 
was formed first in November 1954. 


See Hindusthan Times (New Delhi), April 11, 1955, for a significant 
illustration of the suggestions given the State government by the 
Planning Commission. See also the volume, Important Letters Issued 


- by the Community Projects Administration (New Delhi, 1953); these 


circular letters, addressed mainly by the Planning Commission (in 

its capacity as Central Committee responsible for the Community 
Projects Administration) to Development Commissioners and Directors 
of Community Projects relate primarily to the working of the projects. 
They are also indicative of the organization of the formal communica- 
tion system linking Centre and the States, and the limits - that 
systen. 


See above, footnotes 12-14. 


See its Evaluation Reports, cited in footnote 11, above. 


Particularly the Summary Record of the Third Development Commis- 
oo Conference, issued by the Planning Commission (New Delhi, 
1955). 


Comnittee on Village and Small-Scale Industries, Report (New Delhi, 
1955), popularly known as the Karve Committee, after its Chairman, 
Professor D. G. Karve, the Director of the Programme Evaluation 
Organization. 


Reports on each of these reviews are in the Statesman (New Delhi), 
November 11, 1955; January 7, 8, 21, February 10, ijay 2 and 10, 1956. 


find its distinguished Director, Professor D. G. Karve, among other 
duties, served the Indian Institute of Public Administration 


' (Nevr Delhi) as its first Director. 


The figures are dravm from Tables I-IV, in Planning Comnission, 
Five Year Plan Progress Report for 1953-54 (New Delhi, 1954), 
pp. 19~48,. 


Reply to Parliamentary question, Statesman (New Delhi), September 4, 
1955. 


Reported in the Hindu (Madras), November 12, 1946. 


Impressions gained during 1951-1953 and 1954-1955. This writer had 
the privilege of lecturing occasionally to the trainees. 
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The principal of this fine school once remarked to me that his 
students were "sons of VIPs." A Secretary to Government, in the 
dinner group, added: "Yes, and for his college, VIP means ‘Very 
Important Personage.'" A few of the implications of class recruit- 
ment to the public services are briefly identified in Goodall, 
"Democratic Administration," Dharwar Collese Bulletin (1953). 


Evaluation Report on Second Years Working of Community Projects, 
Vol. I, Pe 4. 


See the discussion by "Satyakam," in Kurukshetra (January 1955), 

pp- 7-11; and the parallel treatment by U. Le Goswami, "The Structure 
of Development Administration," The Indian Journal of Public 
Administration (April-June 1955), pp. 110-118. 


For recent studies on the working of the panchayat, see Alan R. Beals, 
"Change and Leadership in a liysore Village," Economic Weekly 

(April 25, 1953); Kathleen Gough, "The Social Structure of a Tanjore 
Village," Economic Weekly (Hay 24, 1952); F. G. Bailey, "An Oriya 
Hill Village," Economic Weekly (iiarch 21, 1953); McKim iarriott, 
"Social Structure and Change in a U.P. Village," Economic Weekly 


(August 23, 1952); and the several studies in American Anthropological 
Association Memoir No. 83 (June 1955). 


See Bryce Ryan's fine analysis, Social and Ecological Patterns in 
the Farm Leadership of Four Iowa Townships (Ames, 1942); and his 
“Democratic Telesis and County Agricultural Planning," Journal of 
Farm Economics (ilovember 1940). The same author, in a Sinhalese 
reincarnation, reports a social structure in transition in Caste 
in Modern Ceylon (ilew Brunsvrick, 1953). 


Central Accounts and Audits function not only for the Union Govern- 

ment but are responsible also for supervising and auditing all State 
accounts. This duty does not extend to municipal and local finances 
which are supervised by the States. See the point of view expressed 
in "Audit Runs Amuck," The Eastern Economist (January 7, 1955), p. 4. 


Discussing the States' Reorganization Commission's Report, the Prime 
liinister said that "in drawing up the second Plan, there has been an 
attempt made to have the district the unit, so that when a district 
changed over to another State it :rould not generally affect its 
development." Transitional problems arising from States! reorganiza- 
tion, he added, "might be handled by zonal councils, that is, a group 
of three, four, or five States, as the case may be, having a common 
council. To begin with, I would say that it should be an advisory: 
council. Let us see how it develops. Let it be advisory; let the 
Centre also be associated with it in dealing with economic problems 
as well as the broader problems and other problems that might 

arise." --Statesman (ilew Delhi), December 22, 1955. 


See "Co-ordinating Viork of P.C.C.s and liinistries," Statesman (New 
Delhi), September 3, 1955; and "Association of D.C.C.s in District 
Planning," National Herald (Lucknow), ilarch 11, 1955. 


Statesman (iNew Delhi), iiay 5, 1956. 


For an overview of these studies, see Goodall, "Post—/ar Policy in 
India," Journal of International Affairs, Vol. III, No. 1 (1954). 
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THE NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT OF 
POLITICAL PARTIES 


William Goodman ie 


The University of Tennessee 


Paper prepared for the Panel 
"The Development of Political Parties Since Woodrow Wilson." 
American Political Science Association, 


Sept. 8, 1956. 
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THE NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT OF POLITICAL PARTIES 


To a student of the party system, any time is appropriate for discussing 
the development of political parties, but the centennial year of Woodrow 
Wilson's birth is an occasion for special remembrance and a logical point in 
time for review and reassessment. The occurrences of two great wars and a 
major depression may be falling into enough perspective by 1956 for us to 
grasp in some measure the implications of our own experiences in the last 
thirty-six years. 

The documenting of contemporary trends deals with the record of what 
we are and what we are becoming. To be too specific about this record is 
always presumptive bécause the closer we are to ourselves, the more likely 
we are to be blinded and misled. In addition, analyses of politics involve 
the special difficulty of balancing generalizations based on individual 


differences with the generalizations based on individual similarities. 


The New v. the Old 


dosdeos Wilson can be taken as a symbol standing between an age of 
certainty and an age of uncertainty. Since the depression of the 1930's 
we have been, to some extent, over=responsive to the doctrine that this 
is an age of flux and impermanence and that very soon everything will be 
new and nothing will be old except one-half of our population. Yet, there 
is always something new within the old and something old within the new. 
Different people try to find more of the one or more of the other. On the 
one hand, it is easy to find indications of change, even if superficial. 
For example, Henry Wallace, the one-time epitome of the New Deal, has 
endorsed policies of the Eisenhower Administration and certain Ninitnaos 


Democrats, within the year, spoke encouragingly of a Catholic for the 
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Presidency. One can conclude that these are indeed strange times in 


which we live! On the other hand, the apparent departures from tradition 


and familiar patterns may be merely new responses to old problems. What 


may appear on the surface as inconsistency can really be a straight- 
line pursuit of consistent objectives. 

; If we were counting all of the features of our political system 
which have not changed appreciably in the last thirty-six years, we 


can surely list the negative American attitude toward politics and the 


‘relatively low prestige of politicians. Perhaps it is fortunate for 
teachers that there should be a profession which is held in lower repute 
than their own. While we often suspect that we suffer the slings and arrows 
of outrageous nincompoops, we enjoy a natural aristocracy of status based 
on the layman's inability to know what we are up to. Since we are an enigna, 
we are entitled to some respect. The layman thinks he understands the poli- 
tician perfectly well and often does not like what he understands. Many 
of us persist in believing that, in some Hollywoodian sort of way, it is 
possible to take politics out of politics; that the struggle for power 
can be made to conform to onviein postulated without reference to any 
known human experience. We cling to a double standards one for ourselves 
in our private and professional lives and quite another for our public 
officials and political leaders. In a blissful sort of way, we insist that 
the golden rule must always apply to someone else. Each person's attitude 
can be conjugated like a verb: I am virtuous. You engage in questionable 
practices. He is a grafter. 

Despite our perennial sorrowing about the wicked state of politics, 


we insist that one of the best cures is to have more people taking part 


in elections— a kind of purification by overwhelming quantities. At the 
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beginning of the period of development we are discussing today, women in all 
states were assured by the Nineteenth Amendment that they would no longer 

be disfranchised simply because they are women. Now, desiring new expansions 
of the electorate, we are forced into a different kind of direction. About 
all that are left of voting qualifications are age, residence and citizen- 
ship. The most likely one of the three to be attacked is age, so we have 
begun moving the age requirement down to 18. Along with the drive to qualify 
more voters, we are urging those, already quatitied, to vote. The phenomenon 
of nonvoting remains with us, and no matter how we exhort, cajole or threaten, 
fifty percent of the potential vote seldom if ever gets to the polls at any 


election. 


Mechanics 


The imperishability of change is revealed in our unabated experimenta= 
tion with political mechanics. The party system whether before or since 
Woodrow Wilson, has demonstrated that one of the most persistent and conten= 


tious questions of mechanics is the nomination process. 


The direct primary in the states has spread until every state makes 
at. least a provision for nomination by this method for all or part of its 
public officials. In fact, the direct primary has attained such universality 
that it has come under attact itself. Now, in six states, there is a blending 
of the nomination process in the preprimary designation by party conventim 
or party committee. 


While the direct primary in the states has been under critical scru- 


tiny, a great many opinions, critical and uncritical, have been expressed 


regarding a national direct primary to replace the nomination function of 
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the national convention. At the moment, the edge seems to be worn off this 


particylar enthusiasm. Nevertheless, there is definite dissatisfaction with 


presidential nomination mechanics. Some objections are directed toward 


the convention itself; others to the convention procedures and to the status 
and method of selection of delegates. Direct election of the delegates along 
with the device of the presidential preference primary seemed to have caught 
on before World War I. Then, this movement Latent sind during the 1920's am 
1930's — some states reverting to the convention method for choosing dele- 
gates. The movement is in another upward wink in the 1950's, but already 
some voices have been heard questioning the propriety of the campaigns now 
conducted in the states. 


Proportional Representation is an attack upon both nomination problems 


and the wholé election process. Obviously, PR is sansbidee more than just 
sheer mechanics, but despite what it is, PR has not been a stunning success 
and is now in a period of retreat or dnidiatd ch. 

There seems to be more rather than less responsive interest in reformed 


election administration. We have sufficient date to make a strong case against 


many of the established practices. Principles of administration are begining 
to rear iets heads in the changes achieved and projected for this area of 
the ie system. And it is wholly in keeping with our governmental trends © 
that the reforms should be in the direction of centralizing responsibility 
and inoreasine discretionary powers in the hands of responsible election 
officials. 

‘Any discussion of mechanics sooner or later gets around to that favorite 


whipping boy, the electoral college system. In the development of political 


parties since George Washington, the college has been transformed through 
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usage and through one Constitutional Amendment. Since Woodrow Wilson, we 


can report nothing except periodic expressions of dissent and the continu- 
ing failure to find a formula permitting change. The combination of tetas 
which produced a proposed amendment this year in the United States Senate 
is half of the story why the electoral college cannot be changed. The com- 
bination of forces which strenuously opposed this amendment is the other 
half of the story. The sum total of all of the forces on all sides of the 


question cancelled out, leaving again the same solution, the status quo. 


Types of Issues 


- The issues which bestir the voters and the basis upon which politi- 
cians appeal to the electorate seem to be inaeeabie of profound change. 
Here, basic economic interests dominate, so the nature of the questions 
is not new but merely modern versions of familiar struggles. Since World 
War I, many of these issues have been extended and developed. The tariff 
now comes to us in a new guise and involves some new facets, but the 
biggest change, no doubt, is the readjustment of forces in regard to 
tariff policies. The transition of much of big business from high to low 
tariff interests has changed the complexion of this issue and may have 
helped us to see it in more of its ramifications. 


The farm problem has gone through several phases of solutions with 


brave hopes and continuing surpluses. Farm policies, like tariff rates at 
one time, are legislated. Whether less confusion would result if farm prices 
were determined by an administrative body similar to the Tariff Commission, 


the similarity in the kind of political problem the two issues present has 


been noted. (See Edward H. Collins in New York Times, March 26, 1956) 
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The labor-management issues -— a more exact way of designating this 


area of public policy than employee-employer issues -- are perpetual but. 
have passed through some of the greatest changes. Probably no basic economic 
issue has been characterized by more of a swing in the balance of power and 
an evening-up of the forces involved in the struggle. 

Some, if not all, economic issues appear to have been aggravated by 
the intervening years. One of the marks of intensification has been the 


growth in numbers of organized interest groups. Organizations which are 


firm fixtures of the political landscape | today were either unknown or were 
mere fledglings at the end of World War I. Out of that great international 
struggle came the American Legion, the most potent single organized veteran 
group in the nation. The CIO, now merged with the AFL, was born in the de- 
pression of the 1930's and introduced new aggressiveness in labor's politi- 
cal pressure as well as in its economic objectives. The marriage of politics 
and economics in the CIO gave a new turn and significance to the labor move— 
ment and to the power of labor in the party system. 

One clearly distinguishable interest that has been rising to a command— 


ing position in the states is organizations of teachers. As public education 


becomes more important as a basic preparation for any kind of occupation or 
profession and as the population grows, the claims on behalf of the educati on= 
al system become more urgent. Pressures for salaries and for wadidings pre=- 
occupy both legislators and executives who spend an increasing amount of 

their time searching for ways and means of raising more money and devising 
equitable methods of distributing it. | 


There have developed new emphases in issues. Questions of racial and 


religious differences have periodically assumed importance in American poli- 


tics without leading to the divisiveness produced in some other countries. 
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Our party system has encompassed and restrained these issues, but they have 
taken on new significance largely as the result of two wars anda depression. 
The rise and assertions of minorities pervade many issues today unlike any- 
thing previously known except for the Civil—War period. 

Two world wars and the unfortunate experience in Korea have combined 
to make everyone, virtually, war-and—peace conscious. Consequently, foreign 
policies now have a greater continuing interest among citizens. The realiza- 
tion we cannot escape these decisions introduces to political discussions 
the whole area of our relations with the world. Intertwined with one another 
are questions of policies toward allies, neutrals, the USSR, bomber produc- 
tion, selective-service and the results of international conferences. Here 
is a body of issues that both gives a tone to the current politics of the 
United States and places upon the electorate a burden that it has not pre- 
viously been forced to bear for so long a period or with so much tension. 


Money in politics is not only a sensitive subject but also a problem 


in representative government that seems always to grow because of the increas— 
ing opportunities and necessity to spend money. Science is wonderful, but 

its application to political processes, particularly reaching people in an 
election campaign, is unbelievably expensive. It appears that we cannot be 
both modern and frugal. 

Since the development of campaigning, people have been aware of the 
potential danger whenever there are great disparities in the amounts of 
money available for competing candidates and parties. Today this awareness 
is more acute not because the nature of the danger is different but because 
the demands for money are greater. The concept of an adequate campaign 
budget keeps spiraling under the pressure of the new scientific develpments 


-and the general inflation enveloping all of us. We are not in agreement on 
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the exact relation between spending money and winning elections. It is 
easy to conclude that a candidate won or lost because of money although 
assertions one way or the other do not prove the point. The relation is 
further obscured when the winner spends less money that the loser. We 

can agree that every candidate needs some minimum amount in order to fight 
on even terms. Beyond. a point, the expenditure of money is probably wasted. 
But these lines of demarcation are shadowy and subject to contradictory 
interpretations. The developments of the last decades ses the urgency of 
the party battle have intensified these questions. Speculation and experi- 


mentation continue. 


Campaign Techniques 


Campaign techniques, even more so than issues themselves, seem ‘ 
be basically unchanged. As general strategy, the rhythm of charge and 
counter—charge continues unabated in campaigns. As an example of specific 
tactics, to quote Frank Kent, a candidate still should not "handle a hot 
poker on the front porch." Techniques in making campaign appeals have 
always been geared to what politicians believed were the interests of 
voters. The means for accomplishing these aims are often dramatic and 
sometimes blatant. New words and new concepts may intrude and the subject 
matter of the argument may vary, but the sparring for advantage and the 
pursuit of publicity are imperishable qualities. 

The only real question about changes in campaign techniques arises 


from inventions in the communication and transportation industries. The 


debate is between the James A. Farley school of personal contact versus 


reliance upon the more impersonal mass media. Is the airplane replacing 


the campaign train? Is the nationallly—televised speech replacing the 
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9 
back-platform and the courthouse square? Is the telethon replacing the 
hand shake? Perhaps this debate is misguided. We are not presented with 
an either ort choice, but the use of both, depending upon circumstances. 
The general rule has been that personal contact between candidate and 
voters was essential. Radio and television give one kind of contact. If 
this is not the right kind or is not enough contact, candidates will 
supplement it or replace it. The campaigns for delegates to the See 
cratic National Convention this year were a remarkable exhibit of both the 
old and the new techniques. No one can conceivably say that personal con- 
tact was lacking in Florida and California. Some observers began shaking 
their heads and wondering whether there was too much candidate-voter con= 
tact in the vicinity of such locales as lingerie counters. A candidate 
may feel that one type of campaigning is to his advantage, so he will 
use it primarily, but candidates have always emphasized the techniques 
which they excel in using. 

Radio and television are associated with cotmfercial advertising. 
The political use of these media naturally leads to adoption of merchan- 


dising techniques in campaigns and greater reliance upon advertising agencies 


in devising campaign strategies. If these techniques prove to be effective, 
politicians can hardly be blamed for using them. The indictment of the com=- 
mercial advertising techniques is not that they cheapen politics because 
politics is always directed to the popular and, in this sense, can be called 
"cheap"*. The indictment, rather, is the inherent limitation of these tech- 
niques. If they are to be successfully resisted, it will be through the 
demonstration over a period of time that iciee are not fully adaptable and 


that too much reliance upon them will carry its own penalty. 
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In addition to new media for reaching the voters, we have polls and 


surveys ‘through which we hear from the voters between elections. These 
techniques serve two vavtivelar functions. First, they are a basis for 
prediction, and everyone is intrigued with the future because it is , 
unknown. Many people make a living from predicting, whether by accepted 
scientific methods or as charlatans. Second, politics has always relied 
upon predictions sais upon one or another system of fathoming the public 
mind. In the old days, newspapers conducted etorace polls or knowing poli- 
ticians loitered in the barber shops and wandered through the country side 
sounding out sentiment. In the new days, we have the ever-refined tech= 
niques involving samples of the universe, anatitingn and levels of 
confidence. The hunch and intuition of politicians are competing with 

the modern techniques which promise to be more accurate in making prior 
analyses. Areas of discontent can be uncovered. Candidates can get sugges— 
tive hints about emphases and approaches and about what issues to stress. 
Again, however, the old and the new are used both separately and tegether 
because seeking office is too serious a business to ignore any useful 
means of learning something about the voters. 

The mechandising techniques in radio and television form a unity 
with the polling techniques. They are all of one piece. If we can be 
scientific about people's thinking, motivations and attitudes, it is not 
surprising that we think we can be equally scientific in moulding people 
by the subtle nuances of word associations, by repetition and by sincerity 
in driving home a selling point. Interestingly enough, these techniques 
emphasize the individual in an activity directed toward mass appeal. By 
discovering interrelations between demography and politics, it is hoped, 


both prediction and campaigning can be less of a hit~and-miss proposition. 
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The New Parties 


For several years, we have been busy supplying one another with 


evidence that great changes are taking place in party organization. 


Specifically, we have been assured that new bosses and new organizations 
were replacing the old. Actually, as a number of writers have pointed out, 
methods of leadership and types of men and women accepted as leaders are 
changing. No one, really, has proclamed the end of bosses (ices leaders) « 
The requirements of successful leadership follow changes in the population. 
The old process of laying down the gospel to the faithful and then deliver- 
ing them on election day is less effective, but it never was universale 
People are less dependent upon party organization as its service function 
has been usurped by government o Americans reflect new dimensions in their 
political interest and reactions. Human relations and interdependence 

have altered and the result for political leaders is a new challenge. 

There is less of patronage and more of public relations. In this new 
environment, we demand a different treatment by leaders and a different 
kind of leader -- one who can appeal to us on the basis of hee new sets 

of interests. 

Yet, party organization remains the vehicle for control of the party 
and the mechanism within which factions struggle for supremacys No matter 
how new the world, factionalism within parties goes One The issues or per= 
sonalities creating factions can change just as the positions of factions 
in relation to each other may reverse, but parties are factionalized and 
there is no reason to expect them to be otherwise whether they eatinn: 
reorganize or re-coalescee 

Another aspect of these developments is the frequently adduced 


evidence that the independent voter is on the increase and that both 
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parties are losing their dependable areas of support. The tradition of 
uiepedianes has both strength and a long history. It includes both 
admonitions to be independent and conclusions that many of us euatty aree 
Woodrow Wilson, as a presidential candidate in 1912, told the voters: 

tie have come to a point in our affairs as a nation at which we should 
speak as citizens rather than as partisans. . . . In November we shall 

e « e make a choice of parties, but let us determine that we will make 


that choice upon the facts and not upon prejudice or upon ancient pre=- 


possessions." (Quoted New York Times Magazine, June 10, 1956) Samuel 
Lubell, commenting on the contemporary political scene, wrote in The 


Revolt of the Moderates, published in 1956, that the “balance of political 


power rests with those moderate voting elements who are in restless revolt 
against both parties." (p. 6) 
Pursuing this line of development, the American party system appears 
— to be an anomoly. We have a two-party system in which a frequent verdict 
is a ‘iad on both their houses. Yet, minor parties, which originate 
independently of the major parties, show no signs of profiting from this 


situation. Comparing their record at the polls, they are weaker since 


1920 than they were before 1920. They are so unimportant they no longer 

are worthy of invective and excite little response beyond some mild interest 
in their foibles. If the antipathy toward the major parties is correctly 
identified, it may only be logical that other parties would suffer even 

more by comparison and that the nonpartisan movement is more indicative 

of the wave of the future. The camouflaging of parties behind the facade 

of nonpartisan elections has been one of the widely recognized character~ 


istics of such elections in cities. What may be happening, at the same time, 
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13 
is a growth of nonpartisanism within the party system--attempts to 
transcend parties in campaign appeals while paying occasional lip ser- 
vice to the concept of parties. The question is how new these tendencies 
are and, if they are new, how widespread. 


It is in this context that the question of party responsibility 


presents itself. We have seen a growth in the power of executives and 
through them a responsibility of their parties for their actions and 
policies. It is generally agreed that strong executives are not synomy- 
mous with strong, responsible parties. In fact, the Report of the Commit- 
tee on Political Parties of this Association eee in or of responsible 
parties as a counter-weight to overextending the Presidency. The kind of 
danger ,a party risks by a truly dominant presidential leader is well illust- 
rated by Woodrow Wilson himself. His was a leadership which finally cata- 
paulted his Party into a position that many of its leaders would not have 
chosen and even tried to prevent or moderate. Control of the party machi- 
nery combined with his international prestige made Wilson invincible. 

The problem of party responsibility, first, involves the task of defin- 
ing terms and deciding what we mean. What constitutes responsibility? 


What promotes responsibility? Second, are the objectives to be achieved 


primarily in the attitudes of people or in the mechanics of the party system? 
If the latter, the problem is not so great, for mechanics are constantly 7 
changing and their reform presents no insurmountable problems. If the 
objectives of responsibility depend primarily upon people's attitudes, the 
problem is both different and more difficult. Evidence pointing to non- 
partisan attitudes toward political parties implies that party responsibi- 
lity, in the sense it is usually discussed, is a long way off if it is 


attainable at all. There is a real question of many voters' interest in or 
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awareness of policy issues. We have created a theoretical model of a citizen 


seeing his voting decision as influencing the fate of the nation, but this 
model fails to fit a sizeable number of citizens if their own testimony is 
to be believed. To argue that the proper type of parties will create the 
woe type of -attitudes is to put the cart before the horse. People 


create parties and party systems, not the reverse. 


Enduring Problems of the Party System 


Finally, I should like to make a rapid survey of some problems of our 
party system which seem to me to be enduring. I suspect that most of these 
could have been listed thirty-six years ago as well as today. I also sus- 
pect that if a panel on this same subject should be held thirty-six years 
hence these same problems would be in the forefront. 

First, in the realm of mechanics, nominations for all offices and the 
system of presidential elections promise to hold our attention. The cons- 
tants of party factionalism and the variables of issues and the electorate 
will undoubtedly combine to keep these mechanics a constant source of irri- 
tation and controversy. 

Second, the use of money in elections and, by extension, corrupt 
practices in general have been enduring sources of vexation. The task 
of closing the loopholes against immoral practices is often discouraging, 
and we sometimes find ourselves in the position of the man who feverishly 
plugs one hole in a leaking dike and then finds the water rushing through 
a new hole. Personally, I have a sublime faith in the ingenuity of. the 
human mind. If men insist upon being dishonest, I have no doubt they will 
always find the means for doing so. The corrective is virtuous people who 


oppose corruption both in act and in precept. Obviously, this is a problem 
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far beyond the bounds of the party system. 


Third, the role of the political party will continue to be controver- 


sial. Some want the parties to be disciplined by leaders and to be inde- 


pendent of pressures. Others want the parties to be merely responsive and 
flexible in the face of pressures. The competition of private groups with 
parties gives no sign of dintatshing. Will citizens continue to downgrade 
parties and increasingly deny~an affiliation? Or is this, as we so frequent- 
ly like to call our generation, a éeensition period? Even if we are correct 
in diagnosing what. we are, what are i becoming? These trends we have identi- 
fied could proceed with a continuing diminution of the party concept until 
even party names would become tobée: Conversely, these trends may reverse 
or, at least, turn obliquely. The development of the issues of our day, 

both the old ones and the new ones, are capable of crystallizing attitudes 
eventually so that new coalitions may be formed whether under the same or 

new names. In these circumstances there could be a renewed sense of party 


and of partisanship. 


We may well feel that our problems are like old friends. We would 
be lost without them. How dull it would be if everything were settled, 


if all of our questions weré answered, and we had nothing further to discuss! 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE FOR PHOTOGRAPHING 


IS THT "NEY FREEDOM" 


i. Princeton Man on the Hustinzss 


Along with the Lincoln-Douslas debates, Woodrow "lilson's campaign speeches © 
of 1912 are the only election documents which will have a lasting vlace in the 
history of American political thought, Considering the character of the man 
who Gelivered the primary addresses for the Democratic Party in 1912, and 
teking into account the fact that genuine issues were chosen for discussion, 
it is not surprising that there is much value to be derived from considering 
the obsolescence or relevance of the "New Freedom" in its relation to the 
politics of today, For the "New Freedom" as a corpus of American political 
thousht is contained in The New Freedom, a short volume, printed in 1913, and 
which contains Vilson's bids for election as he voiced them up and down the 
country prior to election day, Yet, as was intimated, these are not typical 
campaign speeches, They are uniformly intellizvent ~~ and frequently brilliant’ 
in their analysis of social institutions and human psychology. Perhaps Wilson, 
being Wilson, had to speal as an erstwhile McCormick Professor of Politics, 


But there is a professorial underpinning to these speeches, there is also 
Something else, 


What makes Yilson's speeches splendid reading today, in the first instance, 
is not their sublime intelligence but rather their indipnation, Here was an 
angry man, When it camo to the "trusts", there was no room for moderation, 
Indeed, if the two extremes were laissez-faire, on the one hand, and vigorous 
anti-trust action, on the other; with the moderate position being cautious 
regulation; then ‘Jilson was pleased to stand up and be counted as an 
extremist, There were no two sides to the question: America, to his mind, 
had been corrupted and looted by the robber barons and their political hirelings, 
Wilson vas mad, And I do not think that we have seen a major party candidate 
es mad as he in all the eleven elections since 1912, 


Indignation always mekes fascinating reading, The injured spealzer is 
persuaded that there is indeed something to be upset about, and his concorn 
is nore than apt to be contagious, ‘Jhether it makes good -- and lasting -=- 
political theory is another matter, Certainly, the indignation of Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau and Marl Marx hit home for many generations after their work 
had been published, The object of Rousseau's scorn --lack of social freedom --, 
and the target for Marx's attack -- lack of economic freedom --, have been 
relevant to the minds and hearts of millions of men even until our own day, 
Certainly, Vilson was aware that the test for obsolesconce is a strict ono, 
The Declaration of Independonce, he said in 1912, "did not mention of questions 
of our day," For this roason, such a document is 


‘of no consequence to us unless ve can translate its general terms 
into oxamples of the present day and substitute thom in some 
vital vay for the examplos it itself z:ives, so concrete, so 
intimately involved in the circumstances of the day in which it 
was conceived and written, It is an omincntly practical document, 
meant for the uso of practical men; not a thosis for philosovhors, 
but a whip for tyrants; not a theory or government, but a program 
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of action, Unless wo can translate it into the questions of our 
own day, wo are not worthy of it, we aro not the song: of the 
Siros who acted in response its challenge,” 


So wo too must be as iceah ik Widsen as he was with his fellow Virginian, 

Yo must say that tho volume entitled The Now Frocdom also "is of no conscquonce 
to us," as students of political thought in 1956, "unloss we can translate 

its gcnoral torms into cxamplos of the present day," 


Wilson's "Now Frecdom" was completely domostic in ap ik content (tho only 
non-domestic passages contor on tho tariff question), ani virtuaily ali of 

the aQualysis is directol at economic institutions, In it would not 

bo incorrect to say that the "Now Frocdom" is no more and no less than a 
troatisc on thc role of the corvoration in carly Twontioth Century Amorica, 

"The incubus that lics upon this country," Wilson wrote, "is tho prosont 
monopolistic organization of our industrial lifo," His concorn with cconomics, 
hovcver, had both a social and psychological oriontation, "Centralized businoss," 
he points out, “has built up vast structures of orgonization and cquipnont which 
ovcrtop all states"; and those cozporeations oxercise an all=-powc:fal "influcnco 
over the lives and fortuncs of of mon," Tho large corporation 
is to bc vicwod as a secial instisvtion; and, cvon moro, an institution which 
excorcisos erceat pover over all who como in contact with it, And, on the 
psychological side, Wilson carly says, the citizon's "individuality is swallovod 
up in the iacividuality ond purpose of a great organization," That "part of 
Ancrica," he continucs, "that makes new ontorprises, the vert,,.that savcs, that 
pleas, that is Doing more and more out," What aiarms 
Tilson that the mest creative group in socicty “the originative part of 
Amcrica" -- is not to be allowed to exorcise its full psychological talcnts in 
our Lite. 


This is not only an indignant indictment; it is also a swecping onc, 
Wilson considorcd Amcrica to be "at tho threshold of a revolution" and that 
there was good reason for being “profoundly disturbed by the influences 

which we soc retgning in the dcter~mination of ovr pyblic life anc our rvblic 
posicy," For if "there was a tino whon Amorica was blithe with sclf-cunfidence,,., 
nov sho sccs her sky cvoreest; sne sces that there arc at work forcos which sho 
did not drcam of in her hopcful vouth," To be sure, at every clection wo cre 
boing told that wo stand at a crossroads, and that tho nation's dostiny is now 
to bc decidod, ‘Wilson had, I am suroc, no illusions that tho clcction of 
Democrats would bring a heaven on carth, Yet the rovolution which he 
ompheasizcd has been, boyond 2 dowst, thc chicf transformation of the Tvcnticth 
century, Tho ovils of eleohol in 1932, and the sins of cronyism, corzwotion 
and Korea in 1952; -- these aro red herrings compercd with the one overriding 
issue as Tilson stated it, 


And if he foroscw a future rovolution, hc also was concerned with a 
prescut tyranny, And "by tyranny," Wilson statos, *- 


"Wo mcan control of tho law, of lcgislation end adjudication, by 
orgcnizations which do not rcprescnt tho pcople, by .-. special 

bodios of capital and those who orgenizo their uso, Wo moan tho 
alliance, for this ourpose, of political machincs with selfish busincss," 
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The accusation is dircctcd, quite patontly, at tho monopolistic corporations 
cnd the men who run them, It is the trusts which have norvertcad Amoriccn 
domocracy and tho Amcrican spirit, Yet to call the culnrits "selfish businoss" 
is not to say thet the mon who control industry arc willful Imaves, Rathor, 
Wilson edmits, thoy “are following thoir own prineiplcs, the principlcs which 
thoy think and act upon, and they think that they are perfcctly honorable 

end incorruptible mon," It is amusing to mite thet in the same ycar as The 
How Froodom anpearcd, there also was published Charilcs A, Beard's An 
ucouomic Intcrprotetion of the Constitution, ‘Silson, unlikc tho Columbia 
historian, was willing to admit that captains of industry might be men of 
principle, All that hc would charge was that their principlcs wore wr ony~ 
hcadod and injurious to the nation as a whilc, If businoss was "sclfish," it. 
wes not becouse the industrialist was a sclfish man, Kathor, snyone ina 
position of command in a groct corporation was bound, by his status and povor, 
to »nursuo coursos of action favorable to his institution's intorests, 
Indignation thoro is aplenty in Tho Now Frocdom; but there is no ovidenco of 
vulgar Marxism, 


Tho trusts, then havo throttlcod small busincss and control the orgens 
of goverument, But what appocrs to perturb Vilson even morc is the effect 
that these concontretions of cconomic power “havo on the lives of people, 
Prospcrity, to bo surc, oxists; and in 1912, Yilson admitted, most pooplo : 
wore "sharing prospcrity", His attack, thoroforc, was on the impact which was 
boing mado on tho mind and charactor of thoso affceted by the corporate lifo; 
In this rogard, Vilson took as his target not only the trusts, but also the 
proposed program of Theodore Rooscvolt's Progressive Party. To Wilson's mind 
it was not 80 much tho party of Roosovolt as it was the party of Goorge 
Perizins, United Statcs Steol, and all of thc mammoth corporations, Tho 
Progrossivos demandod "that tho trusts shall bo recognizod as a pcrmanont part 
of our oconomic order, and that the government shall try to make the trusts 
tho ministcrs, tho instruments, through which the lifc of this country shall be 
jastly and happily devclopod on its industrial side," The whole Progressivo 
program of regulating tho trusts is a soductive chimera, "If tho government 
is to tell big bvsincss mcn how to run thcir business," Wilson cxplaincd, "thon 
don't you sco that big busincss mon have to gct closor to tho government oven 
than they cro now? Don’t you soo that thoy must capture the government, in 
ordcr not to bo restraincd too much by it?" While Roosovelt mught have 
objected to the tonc of this accusation, Perkins was in no position to cavil at 
its contcnt, For in his capacity as a partncr of the J, P. Morgan Company and 
& diroctor of United States Stcol and Intcrnational Harvester, he had told 
the Senatc Committee on Interstate Commerce in 1911 of the neod for a 
"controlling commission" to rogulate corporations, And Mr, Perkins was quito 
froo to tcll the Sonetors that such a commission would be "comnosad Largely 
or business mon," 


Yot this fcoar of goverumcnt by busincss had a stronger foundation than 
mere disliixe of tho "selfish" intcrests, Dospite tho fact that Milson wroto 
before the advont of Twonticth Contury totalitarianism, he hed a prescicnce of 
its possibility, "Evorything that touchcs our lives," "he wroto, 


“Booner or lator gocs back to the industrios which sustain our lives,., 
It is uscless to preoy for spiritual graccs on an cmvty stomach, cnd,.. 
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the amount of wages we sect, the kind of clothos wo wear, tho kind 
of food we can afford to buy, is fundomcntel to cverything clso, 
Those who administcr our physical life, therefore, administcr our 
spiritual lifo; and if ve arc going to carry out tho fine purposes 
of that groct chorvs which supvortors of tho third party scng 
elmost with rcligious forvor, thon wo havo got to find out through 
whom these purposes of humanity arc going to be realized, = 


Whethsr he knew it or not, Wilson's foar was of o corporate socicty; a socicty 
in which a cotcric of cconomic concentrations would, by virtuc of their alle 
unbracing powcr, rule the lives and spirits of the citizcns, 


If Vilson saw on the horizon oa na tyranny, it did not have to be 
malcvolcnut in its chearactcr, Rather there was cvidence that corporations 
had, os carly cs 1912, "sot up systems of profit sharing, of compensation 
for injurics, and of bonuses, and even pensions; " But this is just, the 
point, Such a program, Wilson insistod, is "a moro onterprisc,,.of making the 


monopolics philanthropic," Tho roal issuc thon becomes politics vs; 
philonthropy. 


"Politics diffcr from philanthropy in this: thet in philenthropy wo 
somctincs do things through pity morcly, while in politics we act 
alvays, if wo are rightcous mon, on grounds of justico and large 
“oxpedicncy. for.mon in the mass," 


Wilson is alluding hero to two diffcront kinds of rclationships betwoon man 
and man, When a situction is "philanthropic", immcediatoly the social 

structure is divided into two groups of individuals, There arc the givers 

ond the recoivers, The assumption is that the letter are incancble of 
providing for thomsclvos, cand that there must exist a small group which will 
tac care of them, Tho alomont of "pity" on the port of the donors nccd not be 
thouzht of as tho woepy old lady who gives to the ASPCA, Indood, "philanthropy" 
bo clevatcd into noblosse oblise and a wholo social philosophy, "Politics", 
ox the othcr hand, assumes a community of cqually autonomous and indcpcndcnt 
mcn, Thore mey, of coursc, be "haves" and "have nots", But if this is the 
cose, then the under-privileged will orgenize of thoir own accord, and through 
the political process thcy will seck to better their position, ‘Yilson might 
heave been thinking of the Populists, Wo, in our own day, could spcak of the 
Joational Association for the Advancemcnt of Colorcd People, 


distinction betwcon "nhilanthropy" and "politics" is crucicl, 
For, if Yilson if firm on onc thing, it is that the indcpendent citizen is 
the kceystonc to Amcrican democracy, The philenthropic attitudc on the port 
of corporations leads to a dcbilitation of the moral fiber of those who 
arc served, "I am," he said, "onc of those who cbsolutcly rcoject the trustce 


theory, the gusrdianship thoory? I have never found mean who how to take 
ccre of mo," And again: 


"It is a groat deal bvottcr to shift for yoursclf than to bce’ taken 
carc of by 2 grcat combination of capital, I, for my part, do not 
want to be token carc of, I would rathor starve a free mon than bo 


fed 2 mero thing at tho eaprice of thosc who arc organizing Amcrican 
industry as ee please to organize it,” 
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once morc: 


“I do not vant to live undor a vhilanthrovy, I do not want to be takxcz 
care of by the government, cithor directly, or by any instruments through 
which the governnent is acting. I vant only to have right and justice 


prevail, so far as I am concorned, Give mo right and justice and I 
will undertake to take carc of nysolf," 


The object of these coryorations, “ilson claims, is to woan the workingmen 
of Amcrica "away from their independence," And the tine that Wilson spent 


oxcoriating thoso aims indicate thet ho believed it a distinct possibility 
that such a program could succocd, 


To stcm the tide of philanthropic tyranny by corporations and to restore 
the politics of domocracy, ‘wilson could only suggost a return to diroct 
methods of government; "I do not want any power to interveno betweon the people 
and their government," ho said, And by this he cpyeared to join with Rousscau 
in claiming that represertative institutions could not, by thcir vory charactor, 
bo anything but shams, For intermodiate institutions -- be they corporations 
or legislaturos -- between citizen and governmont immediately bring the negation 
of political justico, "Justice," ho could say, "is what wo want, not patronage 
and condescension and vitiful helpfulness," This moans that not only orivate 
but also public conters of powcr must be rendorod impotent before the will of 
the peoplo, Hence Vilson basos his "Hew Frocdom" on the initiative, the — 
direct primary, the direct olection of Senators, the referendum, tho recall, 
and the ,opular election of judges, For the vhole idea is that the notion of 
political citizenship nust be made paramount once asain, If a nation is 
dominated by corporations, then individuals "rmmst be ennloyees or nothing"; 
Wilson, like Jefferson on the one hand and Rousseau on the other, vould have 
a body politic of small entrepreneurs, ansverable only to thonselves in the 
economic realn, Furthernoro, they marticivate actively anc frequently 
in the process of self-; overnnont, For Wilson, the revolution of his tine 
was the man versus the coppencttun, There was a hus wntapped source of 


encrgy latent in the American peonle; the mero ezzistence of the great 


corporation served to throttle this will, What was needed was froecon fron 
the corporation; | 


a lew Frocdon, -~ a Liberty widoned and doenenod to match tho 
broadened life of man in nodern Anerica, restorinz to him in 
very truty the control of his government, throving wide all 


gates of lavful onterorise, unfettering his enorsics, and warning 
the generous inoulses of his heart," 


il, A Harvard Man in tho Factory 


Professor Alphous T, Mason, in the nost inportant articlo to apnear in 
The American Political Science Roviow since tho end of the war, has pointed 
to the phenononoa he calls "Businoss Organized as Power," The "concentration 
of ccononic pover in this country has been carriocd to the point," Professor 
Mason wrote, where corporations are in a position to "compete on equal 
terms with the nodern state," Certainly this thono is Vilsonian, and it is 
as valida a diagnosis of political-ocononic rolations for our own day as it 
was for 1912, Professor Mason's concern is vith the corporation which vics 
with a democratic governnent for prinary povcr over all of socicty, 
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Criticizing such busincss philosophors as Russell Davenport of Fortune, 
anc. Robert Yood Johnson of Band-Aids anc baby powcer, he points out that 
there is a "basic difference betwoon governacnt and all other forms of 
social and cconomic organization," Tho corporation exercises great power, 
and yct it cannot "be held. politically accountable for the nowor it 
wiclds"; thc businessman ney bo sxillod at production and profit-na! cing, 

- yot ho "nay not be qualificd to undortalke the dolicate task of rulership." 


Wo can, then, agroe that the implications for democracy of government 
by business have already becn thoroughly oxamined by a competent scholar, 
What will concern mo here is not the role of corporations in relation to 
the governnontal structure, Woodrow Wilson's foar of George Perkins, and 
Professor Mason's fear of Robert Vood Johnson, arc fears with ‘good bases, 

In a brilliant ("brilliant" because of, rathcr than in spito of its wild 
overstatcmonts and gross omissions) book which has recently apooared, C, 
Wright Mills tracos tho connoctions botween the business, governmental, and 
nilitery clites, Furthornore, Mills goocs on to criticize as naive the 
"yonantic pluralisn" or "tacory of balance" of writers such as David Ricsnan, 
John Kenneth Galbraith, and David Truman, To stato that the "group basis" of 
our politics offers a nyriad of "countcrvailing powcrs" is, Mills suggests, 
an illusion, Tho writers who diffuse power so widely that all groups ond up 
being largely impotont arc guilty of closiag their cyos to the centors of 
power to be found in the "corporate rich," the "political directorate," and 
tho "asconding warlords," It is tonpting to comment at longsth on a vicw 
such as this, and I intend to do so olsovherc, But for curront purposes, it 
would be woll to indicato that tho actual power of the corporation in our 
national political life is difficult to substantiate, More imortant, 
however, is the fact that in scarching for an industrial octopus, we may 
have chosen what will turn out to be a circumscribed angle of approach in 

our consideration of corporate power, The distinction which would draw 
then, is betweon the oxtornal and thc intornol power of the corporation, That 
is, thure is, on tho one hand, the pover of the corporations over fovernnont 
and over the connunity talsen at larzo, and, on the other, there is tho yovor 
of a single cornoration over the lives of the indivicuals — connected with it, 
It is this latter povor which will command our attcntion ‘on hore, 


Tho reason for this is not far to find, It is idle to sit and worry 
about the corvorations! taking over the governmental structure in Washington 
if the danger -- if it is a dangor -~ lics olsovhoro, By focusing our 
attention on tho Vhito Houso and Capitol Hill in a constant effort to make 
Suro that thoy ronain pristine in the servico of The People, we may be 
blindin:; ourselves to tho changes which are boing wrought on these very sano 
People back in North Little Rock, South Bend, Sast Lansing, and ‘est 
Hartford, For the bodrock of any considcration of politics is the nature of 
tho poople who are to govern and, more important, be governod, It nattcrs 
littlc whethor the Departmcont of Defense becomes a branch office of Genoral 
Motors if a population has doveloned traits of charactcr which are conducive 
to that p.rticular sort of rulorship, ‘lo would do woll, thon, to shift our 
ettcntion avay from tho alloged intcrlockin:; dircetorates of clitcs, the 
public rolations mon, tho Fortune oditorialists, anc tho netivitics 
of busincssmen in Republican politics, Rather, lot us roturn to what annears 
to be the unglanorous onvirons of tho factory floor, the white-collar bull 
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pen, and the cxceutivo suites, If anything looks more unpolitical, this is. 


it; if anything is nore political, I havo yet to oncountor it in today's 
Ancrica, 


It was Adolph A, Berle, Jr, and Gardincr C, Means in 1932, and Chestcr 
I, Barnard in 1938 who shattered two doarly cherished Amorican nyths, Berle 
Means told ut what we probably already Imaz, but nocdod to sco it 

a Macnillen inprint before vo would boliove it: that thore is a differonc 

corporcto ownorship and managomcnt, and the managers run the 
Barnard wont still further and told us sonothing most of us still refuso to 
belicve: writing of tho functions of corporation oxccutives, he pointed out 
that thoir main conccrn was with production and not with profits. The key non 
in the imerican oconomy today, thon, are the production managers, 


But Jamos Burnhan was dead wrong to nale these non out to be simply 
Cngincers, This is natcrialism of the Chaplincsque Modern Tinos varicty, 
For tho hallmark of the production nanagor is that he omploys and doploys 
resources, What Barnard ‘mow, and Burnham did not, vas that the nost 
important industrial rosources arc human rosources, Ono can citc the facts 
that labor bills aro high, thet abscntcoisn and turnover arc costly, and that 
skilled workors aro incrcasingly important, But this is only part of the 
story: the place of work is a social systom vith a group life of its own, 
Modcrn production methods dcmand that an intricate body of individuals be 
able to coordinate their activitios in an efficicnt manner, Tho machines -- 
be thoy convcyor belts, typowriters, or cxccutivo dictaphones -- will not © 
cooperate by themselves, This moans that thc modcrn production manager is, 
in lergo measure, a fulltime personnel man, It is his job to fashion a 
"team" bo it of twelve girls in the labelling department or 514,000 
people in Gcneral Motors, For only if these individuals work together 
offoctively will tho non-human rosourccs bo utilized at thoir fullcst 
potential, If workers aro not taught to cooncrate vith cach othcr ina 
joint offort; if workors and managonont do not learn to collaborate toward 
Q common gonl; if managenent itsclf cannot become a group acting in concort -- 
then the corporation will coaso bcing a viablo organization, 


That manazoment is learning these social -~ as opposcd to ccononic or 
technological -= skills is apnarcnt to anyone who has discussed the intcrnal 
Workings of a lerge corporation with a sophisticatcd cxecutivo, Yot if 
sophistication in human rolations is the ordcr of the day, it is not being 
lcft to chanco, The Robber Barons so indignantly ccastigcted by Yoodrow 
Wilson arc boing: replaced by a now gonoration, Mho days of a Sevoll Avcry, 

a Ton Girdlor, and a Henry Ford are coming to an cnd, “Yeo can oulogize the 
provoss of those non in thoir role of ontrcproucur, But the nced is now for 
captains, committec chairncn, and Social cnrincers, «as Vilfredo Parcto, 
borrowing: fron Machiavelli, told us, timcs and circymstancos will at one tine 
call to positions of nowor the Lions, with thcir "residues of combinations", 
And at another, tho Foxes , who arc possossod of "rcsidues of the persistonce 
of agercgatos" "Will be the governing clitc, ‘“e live in an age nade for 


Foxos, For thoy possess tho residucs which provide the skills noodcd to naka’ 
our cccnoryy run, 
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As was said, the dcvclopmont of thess Fox-lixc capacitics cannot bo left 
to chance, The nan first to talk scriously of "social skills" was Profcssor 
Dlton Mayo of the Harvard Grotaate School cf Business adninistretion, He and 
his collsazucs conclived it as their job to train the mon who would cnter the 
nanagerial ranks of the futurc, This coursc of instruction wes to be an 
applicd boheviorial science, The young man trained in the logic of hurun 
behavior would learn to satisfy not only the oconomic but also social nccds 


of thosc he was to manage, Professor T, Werth Whitchoad, an oarly follovcr 
of Mayo, wrotos 


"Tho problon of the administrator,.., with his grasp of logical 
disciplines, is so to load his fellow non thet the inncdicte 
donands wpon their activitics can be mot in turms of thoir noro 
restricted wisdoms," 


Wo shoule not brush this off as tho supcriority comploz of an acadenic 
textbook writcr, For the question is not whose wisdom is rostrictcd and 
whose is ovorfloving with logic, Tho point at issue is ono of basic human 
needs, From such disparate sources as Gnilc Durthoin, Erich Fromn, and 
Russell irk, wo havo cone to asroe that modern nan is a small nan in a 

big world, And oven Woodrow Filson, with his talk of nostrums such cs the 
juitiative and tho rofcrendun, vas obviously puzzicd as to how to crecte the 
dost life for tho simple individual in a large ané conplicatcd industrial 
Socicty, Ono ansver, currently put forvard by Russell Kirk anounts to our 
all roturning to Mocosta, Michigan (pop,: 200), Anc ovon Wilson, in 1912, 
warned that "if Anerica discourazeos the locality, the conimnity, the self- 
contained town, sho will kill the nation," This mood is a vital one in 
American life, and Elton Mayo would appear to echo it when he wrote, "the 
problen of satisfactory living for the individual is very largely the problon 
of providing a satisfactory society, and fittin; hin to live in it," But 
Mayo was far from boing; a pastoral conservativo, What he intends is that 
managers will create anew small societies of such a character that men will 
feol once nore that thoy belo; to an uncerstanding: and understandable grou, 
Such social developnents, however, cannot be loft to chance, It is the nanager 
who will do the "provicing"; it is the naneger who will "fit" the nanaged 
individual into his new and satisfactory life, 


The books of Mayo, Whitehead, and Barnard are not important in and of 
thenselves,; In fact, recont mraduates of the Harvard Business School woul? 
probebly lmow of this trinity in the same way as graduates of Colunbia today 
night know of Burgess and Lieber -- as part of the history of an institution, 
What is inportant is the fact that thousands of students have left the Boston 
banks of the Charles, armed with theso social skills, These nen have begun 
the corporate climb, and thoy aro now stucdec in the widdle ranks of nanagenont, 
More than that, the swelling ranks of other busincss schools throushout tho 
country talzo thoir load from Harvard, The corcentions of procuction 
orientation and the nmanagenent of personnel are nerneating business cducation, 
This novenent experionced a slow beginning, anc vo nust understand that we 
are as nuch attenpting to foresee tho future as wo are doscribing the present, 
Nevertheless, the influcace of ideas anc techniques taught in busincss schools 
rangos far beyond the craductos of those institutions, They aro disscninatcd 
by nanagenent consultants; by business nagazinos such as Fortuno, Advancod 
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Manazenent and the Harvard Business Roviov; and inercasin;;ly schools such as 
Harvard, M.I.%,, and Cornell's School of Industrial anc Labor Rclations hold 
tsoninars" or even yoar-long sabbaticals" -- for monbors of niddlo 
nanascnent, In addition, the businoss school diploma has only recently 

bern to be honored in the largo corporation, What this means, of course, is 
that it has beon but lately that the skills and attituces tausht at those 
institutions heave been found to be of valuo in industry, A President of 
Goncrel Motors ,who, upon retirencat to a nore cxalted station, could talk of 
bird dors and kennel dogs is not the ‘rind to enthuse about bright younz 
executives who wish to croatc a secure social Llifc for industriel workers, 
But the bird cos attitude is, indeod, retiring, he real sign of Blton Hayo's 
success. is not that Harvard mon arc to be fovnd in all oxceuvtive suitcs, but 
rathor that moro and more exccutives are thinking Like Harvard nen, 


Ill, Country Clubs to Psychiatrists 


The nov corporate attitude is aincd at one goals production, If a 
company nates a hugo investment in creating a pleasent social setting for its 
cnployces, the basic objective still remains hizher and more efficicnt 
production, Tho fact that the rcsultent happiness accruing to tho individuals 
concerned is a by-product, rathcr than an onc in itself, may possess 
philosovhical ranifications of interest to the student of politics, But for 
the manaser no such dilenne ariscs, If tho workers are happy, tho production 
records are good, This is all he necds to cerc cbout, Therefore, it must be 
within the contoxt of irdustrial needs that wo nust first oxanine the impact 
of the corporation on its nenbers, In the days of Elton Meyo, it was sugyestod 
thet all you hed to Go was to intervie the unhapny worker, The idea was thet 
the effective menazer was a food listenor; his job consisted in allowing the | 
employee an onvortunity to blow off oxccss steam, Professor Fritz Rocthisberger: 
of tho Harvard Busincss School spoke of a wor!men who did not like his foroman, 
Upon interviovin:; the vorkcr, a trained nonager would discover that hs "vas 
conditioned by his cerly fcnily situation," Unable to robel enainst a since- 
dccoasoe donincering father, "he nay be nrojectinz the parentcl image" onto the 
forcman, It vas asswuicd thet thc manager would ondoavor to reconcile such an 
enployee to his childhood cxncricness; and thus adjust hin to his forcomean, 
thereby brins;ing yeacc to the factory floor, 


“That has boon discovered since the tine of Mayo and carly 
Voriz is that it is iancffective if you take dominecring fathers, who wicld their 
influcnce 24 hours a day, as a constant, and consider the ocig¢ht-hour day which 
the vorlzer spends in the factory as the variable, For the corporction, in 
its quest to crocate a happy conunity, would thon havo to adjust itself 
constantly to the non-corporcte livos of its nembors, And corporate goals 
vould stand in second place to porsonel ones, Thorcforc, the further step has 
been taken; the integration of thc whole life of the vorler into tho cornoration, 
Curiously cnoush, the effort has started within the rains of sonent itself, 
For the Harvard 'rriters spolze of the "restricted wisdons" ofthe rant: and file 
workers and their need for social satisfactions, The implication was alvays 
that the manazers themselves were not only lo;;ical, but required no particular 
Group life for a feelin> of well being, It has since been discovered that all 
nenbers of e corsoration are in the sanc psycholozical boat. In response to 
these denands, modern corpanics have used a variety of prosrans and techniques, 
I will do no nore than cito examples horo, 
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(1) ho following story appeared in the financial section of the Sunday 
Meow Yor’: several years ago: 


"Rochester; Spotxesren for the Eastman Kodals Company said here today 
that ‘the conpany's frecdom fron labor unrest and an absence of any 
interruotion in production since 1912 stems directly from a policy of 
enlishtened industrial relations,' Hiszh up, but only a part of this 
policy, the spokesmen said, is a pro;,ram of vago dividends,.., 
Exployoes who have been with the company five yoars by the ond of 
1948 will receive wage-dividend checks of about five and threo- 
quarters times their average woekly wares during 1944 through 
'1948,.... Sinco the vago-dividond plan was first authorized by tho 
firn's stockholders in 1912, it has beon considored a basic factor 
in the devclopnent of tho internal prosran of the company, But it 
is only one part of a comprehensive policy of industrial rclations, 
The progran involves group life insurance, retironent animitios, and 
benofits for total and pernanont disability, Those are provided 
through a definite plan underwritten by a resnonsible lifc-insurance 
coupany, The program also provides paynents to cxployces tenporarily 
incapacitatod by illness; a nodical service dcsignoc to conscrve health; 
porsonal loens in case of omergency, and vacations and holidays with 

Company oxecutives,,,stress tho fact that the company has beon 
able to attract and hold a highly dosirable typo of cmmloyce, and that 
thore has boon a notable freedoa fron dissatisfaction," 


Furthernorc, turnover at Kodak is woll undcor 4o% of the national averazo, and 
tho typical employoe has been with the company for nine and a half years, Tho 
whole function of "policy of onlishtened incustricl relations" is 

to create a focling of ocononic security on tho part of thoir cnployces, This 
Ssatisfios a basic human need, and will help to make the worker a happy end 
procuctive nonber of society. -- and, of course, of Xodak, 


(2) IBM, has built country clubs for its cmploycos, end nonbdcrship is 
open to cll -- rogirdless of rank -- for one dollar per ycar, Thoroe are 
twonty-siz: different activities provided, one for evcry taste, including: 
swinning, pool, bowling, eightocn-holo golf course, softball, tonnis, picnics, 
and partics of all kinds, "BZvon the children are integrated," Fortune reports, 
“at the age of three thoy nay be onrolled in a special children's club, and at 
eight go on to bsconse junior menbers of the big club." There is no doubt that 
I.B,M, cunloyces cnjoy thénselves at their clubs and, of course, at I1,B.M,. 

(3) Har Cuyana, California, aia not cxist until the Richficld Oil 
Corporation struck oil there oight years ago, Richficld proceoded not only 
to scll 201 nodel nomes (at cost) to its enployces, but also put up a shopping 
ecater, Furtheruorc, tho corporation provided a $75,000 conmunity hall, a 
$250,000 notcl-restaurant, a $20,000 play-sround, and land for two nov ehurohos 
and a $1,500;000 high school. According to one Richficld exccutive, "nost of 
thcso fonilios,.,aro settlinre: to grow with the valloy" -- and, of 
with Richficld, 


(4) "At tho Container Corporation of Ancrica," Fortuno reports, 
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"it is tho duty of all vico presidents to got acquainted with their 
subordinates! wives, and on thcir travels thoy arc oxpectcd to neot 

the wives of exccutives in tho field, Thus, when a man's neane cones 

up for’ promotion the company has the answers to these quostions: 

What is the health of tho fanily? ‘What is thoir attitude toward 
peronthood? How doos the wifo run her hone? Does she dross with tasto?" 


It is obvious thes » Good health, a constructive a»vproach to children, a neat 
hone, and stylish dress nalke for nore wholesono fanily life; and thoy also, 
of courso, make for a botter life in Containor Corporation of Anorica, 


(5) "fon years ago," Colliors magazine reported in 1953, "the fabulous 
chonical E,I, du Pont de Nomours and Company, of VYilnington, Delaware, 
tool: on & psychiatrist much as it would take on an oxpcrinontal physicist or a 
rescarch chonist, " 


"Dr, Dorshinor has found that a mentally ill supervisor tends to sproad 
nental illnoss the group he supervises, A montally ill nanazer 
carrios tho contagion throughout his division,... A leader who spreads 
idoas of unreality, dependency, failure-to face responsibility may make 
his team a bunch of emotional cripples.... Dr. Dershimer works widely 
with supervisors (often when a supervisor complains about the workers 
under him, it is the supervisor who ends up getting psychotherapy). He 
works with managers, with executives, who -- once straightened out them- 
selves -- can do much for the mental health of their subordinates. He 
visits the far-flung Dw Pont plents. sows seedlings of mental health and 
lets them grow." 


It is almost axiomatic among students of clinical psychology and psychiatry 
thet "mental health" is a phrase which is incapable of definition. The best -- 
and hardly satisfactory -- meaning that can be suggested is something of the, 
order of "a good social adjustment." Yet this leaves unanswered a vital 
question: Adjustment to what? To one's wife? To one's now deceased, but 

still subconsciously existent father? To one's "society" -- all of the United 
States or even Scarsdale? At Du Pont, however, mental health can be readily 
defined as adjustment to the social group with which one works -- and this 
moans, of course, the Du Pont corporation, 


Country clubs, company towns, corporation wives, seedling-sewing 
psychiatrists and a free enterprise version of the welfare state all add up 
to a new picture of industrial life. What is coming into being is a new 
creature: an organization man. Be he simply a pipefittcr at Du Pont or a 
golfing executive at I. B..M., one point is clear. The organization man is a 
happy man, 


Life in tho modern corporation is political, social and cconomic life all 
rolled into ome. Certainly. all that has becn said up to this time indicates 
that we ere spcaking of a new kind of community life. It is a community, 
however, ouite different from that we, as political scientists, have beon 
accustomcd to studying. For one thing, the new corporation community has a 
readily definable "purpose". For all the talk of Acgel, Natural Law and Social 
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Evolution, most of us todey would agree that states end socictics have no 
"purpose" thet is susceptible of ready definition. Such entitics are simply 
collections of people. And, as collectivitics, thoy perform certain functions 
for particuler roasons (or for no reason at all). The "purpose" of the state, 
or of socicty, is hydra-headed, frighteningly subjective and in a constant 
stste of change. But the corporation has a "purposo": the production of shocs, 
or ships or sealing wax. Therefore, the corporation community is an adjunct 
to such @ productive cnterprisc. While to visit a sauare-dancing session in 
the $75,000 community hall at New Cuyame, California, once may not detect an 
underlying motivation, the fect remains thet the purpose of New Cuynme and the 
community hall is to better gct Richficld's oil out of the ground. Wht is 
good for Richficld is good for Now Cuyama; and, what is more important, the 
New Cuy2mans scem to have no hesitation in concurring with this dictum, 


Furthermore, the corporation community is mrde, not born. It is hero that 
wo c@n sce the social skills of the sociel engincers most aptly put to work. 
We are not returning to the farm; nor are we, to use Woodrow Wilson's phreasc, 
safcguerding "the self-containcd town", Somothing ncw is being created. For 
example, when Dow Chemical moves into Midland, Michigan, it cerses to be the 
town it was fifty years ago. The community center which Midland borsts was 
not 2 spontancous, collective bern-roising by an independent citizenry. It was 
built by the corporation for its workers. Midlend is but 50 miles from 
Mecostn, Michigan, where Russell Kirk lives. I would suggest thrt our Now 
Conservatism must take the cronted community of Midlend into account 2s much 
as it docs the neturnl community of Mecostea. 


Despite John Locke's suggestion thet if you don't like your government 
you can pack your begs and lenve to find a bettcr one, most of us agree that 
the characteristic which marks the state off from other associntions is the 
fact thet you are stuck with it for better or for worse. But one of the 
hrllimerks of 2 free socicty is thet the citizen is at liberty to move from 
town to town, job to job, and organization to orgenization. Certainly lxbor 
mobility in the United Statcs has becn one of our more uniaue fentures, ond 
there is evidence that it is still great. However, Fortune mogozinc, in 
spenking of the three out of four college grndunrtes who chose to work for a 
lerge corpor*tion rether then a small firm, points out tht there is the 


definite June "pressure of being forced to consider 2 job offcor in terms of: 
life-time crrecr," 


"To be surc, some lmrge comprnics will hire men two or three yonrs out 
of school, ond a few will take them oven »fter five years. But almost 
@ll of them hold to the policy of prometion from within, The typical 
student, who spends two yoars in militery scrvice and roughly as much 
timc in company training progrems, hos only = limited chence to shift: to 
enother large corporetion. He enn, it is true, shift to a smaller onc. 
But for the bulk of the men who aspire to m big-business cearcer ~- and 
for the bulk of the companics hiring thom -- the year of college 
géradurtion is the yosr of decision." 


And certainly the institutionrlization of pensions, the seniority system ond 
the spprosches to a guarentced annunl wage for rank-rnd-file workers gives 
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evory impotus for omployces to remain with a single concern throughout their 
entire lives. Thus, "freedom of movomont" is becoming more 7nd moro an outdated 
theory. It is not ot all that tho membcr of the corporstion fecls imprisoned; 
he is satisficd whore he is and he has every reason to be, 


This moans that the decision to join a corporstion is not totally dissimilor 
to making the decision to tako out citizenship in 2 new country. It is 2 life- 
tim. commitment. And thoroe are many yoars in which loyaltics may grow and hobits 
be formed. Indeed, the entire question of citizenship is quite relevant. For 
the new organization man, in the process of boing intcgrated into a corporztion, 
becomes 2 citizen of a community. It has always been assumed, in a democracy, 
that the citizon has 2 plurality of loyalties, However, to blandly chock off 
"church," "trade union," "family," "political prrty " "Rotary Club," and so 
forth, is far too superficial an anolysis. Wht must be done is to weight the 
intensity of the loyaltics-to sec if somo are not more significant than others, 
For it is obvious that the corporation citizen will continuc to belong to a 
church (albeit on land provided by Richfield) and he will still have the option 
of voting Democratic or Republican, All this gocs without saying, and it wouid 
be foolish to reise tho spectcr of totalitarianism, WNeverthcless, when Thomas 
J. Watson of I.B.M. can say, "Our wives are all part of the busincss. We started 
with just a few hundred people in 1914 and decided thet no mittcr how large wo 
grow we would carry on in the family spirit. We alweys refcr to our people fs 
the 'IJ, B. M. Family' and we mean the wives and children 2s well as the men" -- 
whon we hear this, wo heve good cause to wonder. For, after 211, the fanily is 
supvoscd to be the "primary group" in Western socicty, and when it is merged 
into tho corporate community we may woll assume thnt othcr group memberships sre 
counlly susceptible. 


Certainly the corporntion man will serve his state in the form of military 
scrvice and the payment of taxes; he will dutifully votc; snd he may cven be 
clected to the locrl school borrd. But his involvement with non-corporrtion 
groups is becoming incrersingly limited. On the executive level, the 70 hour 
week is more, rot less, the order of the day. As a placement officer at tho 
Herverd Busincss School hes said, "You con't expect to crack through to top 
m=nagement unless you've worked tremendously hard for the first ton years and 
thon, heving done so, you may be in the habit so you just ezn't stop." The 
committcos life which typifics corporntec cxisteonce monns thet one sponds tho 
lorgest part of the dey confcrring with others. "As U. §. busincss has grown 
bigger end more complex," Time magazine reports, "it has become inerersingly 
herd for executives to make decisions individually: more and more they tend to 
rely on conferences." This moans that one's own work is t»ken home, and the 
exccutive sits at the dining room tsble far into the night reading the minutos 
of past conferences and preparing reports for future ones; for he has no time 
for such solitary toil while at tho office. All this menns less timc for - 
participation in whet have traditionally been viowed as normal political and 
politically-rclevant associations. The rank-and-file worker can, indcod, 
leave the factory at 4:00 or 5:00 P.M. But the compsny provides baseball and 
bowling leagucs for him; end if he wishes to be "alone," he enn watch television 
with his Richfield neighbors in one or anothcr of the Now Cuyama homes which 
have been provided for then, 


The new corporation attitude towards trade unions does much to vitiate 
conflicting loyaltics. The sovhisticnted monagcrs, C. Wright Mills wrote 
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cight years ago, "belicve th2t pension plans, good lighting 2nd personnel 
counscling ore better than socialism." Hence they do not feer "encroachment 
upon their moancgcrial prerogntives" and they have found that, "by taking the 
labor leader in ®s a junior partner and a noeded front, thoy can kcep the 
situation under control." This means that the union bocomes p»rt of the 
personnel division of the corporation -- 2n adjunct which, in helping to cut 
down mbdscntceism end turnover, helps to fulfill the company's odjoctives. The 
union momber, then, hes 2 divided loyalty only in form; for s the two 
organizations converge ot the top, it is plurality within a monolith. the 
Czars of Russia constructed a coat of arms which had as its center-piece an 
caglo with two heads. We must cope with the rather less woll-proportionced 
eagle with many bodies and @ single head. 


IV. The Now Feeling of Freedom 


The intcgrntcd man is, then, a happy man. He fecls that he possesses a 
dignity, a sense of participation, ea guarantce of cconomic sccurity and a job -- 
indecd, a life -- in which his capacitics are utilized and appreciated. 

Modcrn management makes every effort to communicate with thcir workers: this 

is recognized as a two-way process, and frequent consultations -- both formal 
and informal -~ sare held. If one of the main tenets of democracy, as A. D. 
Lindsay tell us, is participation, then the factory floor and tho executive 
suites arco virtual town meetings. The individual is made to fecl important 
through the continual use of sophisticated techniques. Tho enlightcned manager 
decs not wait for his employee to complain. Rather, ways and moans arc 
developed so that the omployee fecls thnt he is planning his role in his own 
job, and thus he enjoys the feoling of creativity and oven sclf government. 
Furthermore, every cffort is made to fit the man to the job, and not the other 
way around. Personality and aptitude tests are becoming more and more the 
rule, for management knows that a man will be happiest doing the kind of work 
he is best fitted for. In short, all the evidence from the modern corporation 
is that the workors are happy. The pensions, the medical plans and guarantecd 
wages are the least important part of the story. What manngements heve learned 
is that only the satisfaction of social and psychological needs will bring 
gcnuine happiness. Most companies learned a long time ago that "free 
enterprise" advertisements in the slick magazines have little cffect if decent 
wages are not psid. They ere now leerning that decent wages must be supplemented 
by 26-activity country clubs and psychotherapeutic services. Playing golf with 
& congenisl group of friends and allaying anxicties through the services of 

en industrial psychiatrist have become significant milestoncs on the road to 
corporate happiness. 


Is the intograted corporation mon free? Forty-four veers efter the 
enunciation of the "New Freedom!" can we say that we sre closer to, or further 
awoy from, the goals sct for us by Woodrow Wilson? We have, I think, 
accomplished both success and failure. Perhaps this can best be stated by 
saying that Wilson was pleading for freedom from corpornto tyranny. In his day, 
most corporations wore self-serving behemoths which throttled the energies of the 
little man, ‘The "New Freedom" was fashioned to put a brake on tho power of tho 
trusts; thus the small busincssman would be allowod oppurtunity to cxercise his 
Aoriginstive" talents. The free .as conceived of as an autonomous citizen 
who would and could mako his own way in the world if onlv the gront monopolics 
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word dissolved. Once these road-blotks were torn down, the path to independence 
would be swarmed with Americans who desired to create a life for themselves and 
by themselves, 


The success of the "New Freedom! lics in the fact that the trusts are no 
longer viewed as pernicious monsters. No longer do we have to worry, as Wilson 
did, about freedom from coercive corporations, Even the most persuasive 
politicien er union leader is hard put to find a sympnthctic audience when ho 
embarks upon a denunciation of the grent concentrations of economic power, It 
was Wilson who advised us, eas one of the stcps to the "New Freedom," that "the 
processes of capital must be as open as the processcs of politics." 


"Those who make use of the great modern accumulations of wealth... 
must be made responsible for thoir business methods to the groat 
communities which »re in fact their working portners, so that...a 
new principle of responsibility be felt throughout their structure 
and operation," 


All this has been done. There is, indeed, a "new principle of responsibility" 
within the modern corporation. Under the rulcs of consultation and 
participation, manngements are increasingly responsive to the needs of their 
employces. Elaborate annual reports, furthermore, are published; and house 
org-ns detriling the current operations ond future of the company arc 
distributed to all connected with the business. The corporstion, thcn, has 
engngcd in - counter-roformation; if that has been tho work of the "Now 
Freedom," then it has beon work well donc, 


But the chicf ain of the "New Freedom," after all, was to create an 
atmosphere in which free and independent mon could work, live and grow. And 
this is the failure indeed, the obsolescence -— of Wilson's program. For 
whoy has been substituted for freedom from corporate tyrnnny is the fccling 

of freedom through corporate life. In Wilson's dey, the small man did not heve 
freedom, And we do not have it in our own dey cither. In Wilson's day, the 
small man kncw that he was not free, Today, we still are not free, but we do 
not know it. Before getting tangled with our words, it would be well to ask 

if there is a difference between "freedom" and the "fecling of frocdom." A 
negntive reply would come from Professor Gcorge Homans, the Harvard sociologist, 
who writes in Tho Human Group that "a man is free if he feels free." This, 
however, displays thc sociologist's inclinntion for listoning to people and 
then believing thom, It is much like saying thst a person belongs to the middle 
class if he thinks he is middle class. The fact thnt he soys so obviously has 
@ bearing on his status, but it herdly defines it. Definitions of "freedom", 
like "middle class", are the province of serious students of the subject who —- 
perhaps arrogantly -- hang labels around the necks of others. Unless we allow 
ourselves the privilego of talking about our fcllow citizens in what appears to 
be a superior way, there is no point in claiming to understand them. For 
Profcssor Homans and other sociologists, the fect that » man fcels froe may be 
the importent detum, For students of politics, freedom or the lack of it is a 
corollary of the power relationships between human beings. If onc man hrs been 
made to feel free by the manipulations of another, more powerful man, then the 
first man is no more than the plaything of the second, We must not, then, with 
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mock humility, ask who are wo to scrutinize the man who haw been intcgreted 
into a corporate community end tell him that he is not "really" froc? We 
are students of politics and socicty, and hence wo arc the custodians of the 
knowledge of reality. 


Woodrow Wilson warned of "corporate philanthropy" as well of the less 
benevolent activities of the monopolics of his day. "The trusts are our 
masters now," ho said in 1912, "but I for one do not care to live in a country 
called free oven under kind masters, .I prefer to live under no masters cat 
all." And hero lies the obsolescence of the "New Freedom." Wilson supposed thit 
others, like his own Calvinist self, would prefcr to live "under no masters at 
ell." The corporation man of 1956 has no such preference for freedom, Ho 
welcomes the "kind masters" who preside over the great corporrtions. For thcy 
provide the social sctting in which he can find both materinl and psychological 
satisfactions, He feels free -- freer than cver before -- through his membcr- 
ship in the corporate communi ty. 


The keystone of the "New Frecdom" -- the free man -- is obsolcte because 
we are now dealing with 2 new kind of man. He hes new wants, and they must be 
dingnosced and satisfiod more subtly than those of his grendfather. Furthermore, 
his ambitions are less vaunted; and he is more willing to adjust to 2 group 
where the basic rules are mode by others than himself. He is, in addition, a 
man who roquires a new kind of government. He necds to be governed, to return 
to the metaphor of Mechiavelli and Parcto, by Foxos rsther thon Lions. The 
demands of our age call for Fox-like rulers beenusc those who sre to be ruled 
ennnot be satisfied by © government of Lions, But, to conclude with the 
Mochiavellians, neither Lions nor Foxos are capable of mecting new needs and 
changing circumstances forevor. Our Ago of Foxes, our Age of the "New Feeling 
of Frecdom", will have its close. And, with the return of the Lions, we may 
well experience a return to the "New Freedom, ® 


Andrew Hncker 
Assistant Profcssor of Government 
Cornell University 


June 9, 1956 
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Our purpose this morning is to acquaint ourselves with the 
most recently published collection of election statistics to be added 
to the library's shelf of such material. This collection is Richard 
M. Scammon's volume entitled America Votes. It is a reference work 
consisting of 22 pages of tabular data with no text aside from five 
pages devoted to a preface and an introduction, At first glance it 
might be concluded that this volume would remain secure in its position 
on the library shelf to collect its share of dust before the first of 
us cracks it open and puts it to use. My purpose in this paper is to 
describe for you the significance of this work and others like it so 
that the frequency and value of their use may be increased and our 
knowledge of American politics may be enhanced. 


To accomplish this mission it will be necessary to locate 
the study of election statistics within the general field of interest 
of political scientists. Next on the agenda will be a brief, specula- 
tive analysis of the fundamental character of voting behavior and a 
comparison of surveys and election statistics as the two. general 
approaches available to scholars for analysis of voting behavior. I 
will then mention the standard sources of election statistics and 
compare America Votes with them. After this there will be a rather 
detailed consideration of techniques of research by which significant 
variables of voting behavior may be examined through the use of 
election statistics, Finally, it will be appropriate to make specific 
suggestions concerning how this particular collection of election 
statistics may be used. 


POWER AND DECISION BY VOT 


One common bond among students of politics is their keen 
interest in examining the processes by which a people determine choice 
among alternative governmental actions. We use the terms polity, 
political power, political system, and decision making process, to 
identify the human relationships by which such choices are made, In 
some cases choices among alternative actions in governance are made 
by casting votes. Illustrations of decision by voting range in time 
from primative tribal councils to modern courts, and in complexity 
from a three man regulatory commission to nation-wide presidential 
elections. Legislatures, legislative committees, ?uries, courts, 
and executive branch committees, all use some system of casting votes. 


The act of casting a vote, whether by voice, colored 
pebbles, ballots, machines, or other methods, is limited to those 
individuals who are in some sense legitimate power-holders in the 
eyes of the group for which the decision is made. For this reason 
the study of voting is also a study of the distribution of govern- 
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mental power among individual members of society, and hence a 
matter of general interest to students of politics. 


- The significance of the election process to students of 
politics varies with the extent to which voters are presented with 
real choice among significant alternatives, the extent to which 
their choice is binding. If voters cannot use their ballots to 
make real choices, or if their ballots are not binding and authori- 
tative, then the election process is not the major power structure. 
In some systems of government elections are staged to provide a 
sugar coating for the evil tasting medicine of authoritarian power. 


Our study will be limited to American elections, Few will 
challenge the assumption that these elections are in fact an important 
process for citizen participation in governmental decision making. 

At least they present real choice among individual candidates for 
office and their results are authoritative in deciding who shall hold 
office. However we should keep in mind the knowledge that although 
elections are a very significant means of citizen participation, there 
are other means. ‘ 


Those who hold governmental office participate in govern- 
ment in a manner not available to non-officeholders. Those who are 
members of political organizations, either political parties or 
interest groups, participate in government to the extent. that their 
groups influence the activity of governmental officers. Many citizens 
have direct personal contact with governmental officers. Such contact, 
face-to-face, by telephone, or by mail, is a method of participation 
in government. Furthermore, in a highly communicative, interactive 
society such as ours, citizens who can influence public opinion have © 
a potential, though indirect, means of influencing governmental 
officers. Elections may be regarded as one of many power systems 
which operate in a democratic society, 


With these considerations in mind it is, perhaps, a reason- 
able assumption for our discussion that the study of voting behavior 
in American elections will reveal the general framework or gross 
dimensions of our political system. Thus students of politics should 
be concerned with the collection and analysis of election statistics. 


VOTING BEHAVIOR 


Since votes are counted as units and their totals are re- 
corded and published, there is a disarming, apparent simplicity regard- 
ing their use in the study of American politics. Perhaps a brief, 
somewhat speculative, description of the nature of voting behavior 
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in elections will help us understand the very real problems involved 
in studying elections statistics. 


- First of all, when the voter casts a ballot he performs what 
is for him a discrete act of judgement. To put it more precisely, he 
performs as many discrete acts of judgement as he records choices 
among candidates and issues on the ballot. For the moment, all of 
his experience, knowledge of public affairs, beliefs, attitudes, and 
emotions are combined to influence his selections among alternatives. 
The vote itself is discrete in the sense that he cannot express the 
conflicting interests which affect his choice. He must mark the 
ballot or not mark it; pull the lever or not pull it. He must record 
explicit single choices among the alternatives presented to him. The 


complex psychological basis of his action is not communicated explicitly 
by his vote. 


The election process is designed to obtain such discrete 
3udgements and to aggregate them, giving equal weight to each vote. 
This assumption of the unity of votes is for a single purpose: that 
is to determine who shall be vested with public office, or, where 
issues are placed on the ballot, to determine public policy on the 
issue. Thus the vote is regarded a unit of action, and it is an 
apparently simple device of analysis. This apparent simplicity fades 
away if we ask the question: Can the vote be used as a unit of action 
for other purposes? For example can you use votes for one candidate 
to measure the voter's attitudes toward the candidate's political 
party? Or can you use the total of votes cast for a candidate to 
measure the voters! attitude toward the candidate's stand on some 
issue of public policy? I think we must conclude tentatively that 
there is an apparent simplicity in using votes to analyze our politics, 
but that closer examination discloses that although "the pound is a 
pound the world around" this may not be a tenable assumption about votes. 


A second characteristic of voting behavior that contributes 
to the apparent simplicity of using votes to study our politics is 
the mass behavior feature. In complex modern society it is indeed rare 
for large segments of the public to make and record judgements on the 
same public question, at the same time, and in the same context. At «: 
first glance an election seems to provide this condition. Closer 
examination discloses the differences in issues and in their contexts 
from community to community. For example, did the support of southern | 
states for a republican presidential candidate in 1952 indicate that 
the same "mandate" was desired as in the republican mid-west. Vari- 
ation in the community factors influencying voters means that the 
context of voting is different and the vote may mean something 
different in each community. 


We might summarize these points by saying there are psycho- 
logical factors and community factors which influence voters! behavior, 
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and that the count of votes cast for a candidate may not be units of 
behavior for measuring these factors. Votes are designed to be units 
available for counting for one purpose, election of candidates, 
Aggregates of votes are definitive in resolving particular conflicts 
of interest regarding who shall hold governmental office, and, where 
issues are placed on the ballot, whether or not a particular govern- 
mental policy is acceptable. These decisions are of paramount public 
interest because elected officials staff offices in government which 
are crucial power points in our framework for resolving many day-to- 
day political controversies. 


Despite the interest in systematic study of voting behavior 
and the apparent simplicity of such study, there are factors retarding 
rapid development of general descriptive theories of voting behavior 
from such data. First of all, direct observation and interviewing of 
voters cannot take place in the voting booth. Hence the researcher is 
deprived of the kind of specimens of behavior which under ideal con- 
ditions would be required to build realistic descriptions of any dynamic 
social process. Secondly, this act of judgment is not performed in the 
presence of a group. Therefore, the recent advances in social science 
perfecting procedures for studying group behavior are of little use in 
direct study of voting behavior, Third, the legal requirement of a 
secret ballot excludes possibility of studying the public record of a 
specific voter's behavior in the booth. Thus we are faced with the 
need to study an individual's action during a time when he is alone 
and cannot be observed. Furthermore, the official record of his action 
does not carry his identification, but presents aggregates of such actions. 


A fourth factor impeding development of general descriptive 
theories of voting behavior is the difficulty of coping with the com- 
plexities of environmental setting of the individual's voting behavior. 
Aside from variations in physical environment, there are a veritable 
multitude of potential influences upon him through his social environ- 
ment. All the media of communication are employed to influence his 
behavior. The activities of candidates, political parties, interest 
groups, family, and friends are directed toward inflvencing his voting 
behavior. It is difficult to identify, measure, and control these 
factors, Finally there are two important additional factors retarding 
rapid development of a general descriptive theory of voting behavior 
from collection and analysis of voting records, Fifth, political 
Scientists are not in general agreement upon the assumptions, hypotheses, 
and tentative theories which would constitute a research model or frame 
of reference for detailed, critical study of voting. Sixth, there is 
little agreement upon the specific research methods or techniques 
which should be used in such study. In short we are relatively un- 
prepared to conduct systematic study of voting behavior. 
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‘SURVEYS VERSUS ELECTION STATISTICS 


Systematic studies of voting behavior may be classified 
into two general types based upon the research procedures employed. 
First, we may use election statistics and examine the counts of votes 
aggregated for voting districts and political units. This means 
that the unit of analysis is not the human individual, but rather 
the area for which votes are aggregated. Creative effort permits 
the identification of significant variable characteristics of these 
area units and devices for measuring these variables, but analysis 
cannot break through the area unit to consider the individual's 
voting behavior. Therefore, generalizations must concern the 
aggregates. 


The second general approach is to focus study upon the 
voter before or after his behavior in the ballot booth. This can 
be done by direct interview contact with all individual voters in 
very small areas or by sample surveys of the voting population in 
larger areas. In general, there are three types of voting surveys. 


One type survey has its origin in the straw polls conducted 
by newspapers and magazines during campaign periods. Straw polls can 
be traced back to the 1820's; however, modern survey.organizations, 
of the Gallup, Roper, and Crossley variety, date from the. 1930's, 
They were able to improve greatly upon the straw poll technique 
because of developments in sampling theory and sampling methods. 
These surveys departed from the straw poll techniques of having 
respondents complete ballots similar to election ballots. Instead 
respondents were asked single questions or batteries of questions 
by trained interviewers, These questions have been improved in 
their design and utility by drawing upon recent experience in atti- 
tude measurement and opinion surveying. | 


As yet, these surveys, which stress pre-election polling 
and prediction of election results, have not produced a highly 
integrated general theory of voting behavior and American politics. 
Important single hypotheses have been explored and documented. 
Especially during the last twelve month period, data have been 
gathered regarding important hypotheses. However the focus of these 
surveys on production of saleable news and news analysis material 
has retarded their academic use to construct general theories. 

Two other general types of surveys have proven more 
productive of general theories concerning voting behavior. First, 
there are the panel-sample, single community studies conducted by 
Lazarsfeld, Bereleson, and their associates in Erie County, Ohio 
and Elmira, New York, These studies explore the psychological 
field of the voter and the peculiar environmental factors in these 
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communities during the campaign. This material is checked against 
election returns to construct rather general descriptive theories 
of voting behavior and its determinants. 


The Survey Research Center of the University of Michigan 
has conducted another type survey study of voting behavior, Like 
the Gallup, Roper, and Crossley type surveys, these are of a nation- 
Wide sample, rather than the single commnity focus of the Lazarsfeld 
variety survey. They differ from other general surveys in scope and 
complexity. The 1948 and 1952 studies by Campbell and his associates 
are more nearly directed toward development of general theories of 
voting behavior than the other works. 


On balance, we can say that the survey methods generally . 
have produced data and hypotheses which are very significant con- 
tributions to the study of voting behavior. However, this approach 
has certain characteristic advantages and disadvantages. Its most 
important advantage is that the unit of analysis is the human in- 
dividual. His attitudes toward candidates and issues may be studied 
before the election. His personal characteristics: age, sex, 
economic level, education, occupation, and the like become data for 
analysis of his voting behavior, His behavior during the campaign: 
party affiliation, group affiliations, exposure to propaganda, and 
the like may be assessed. In contrast, election returns are 
aggregate figures for geographic-political units, and analysis of 
them cannot employ the individual citizen as a unit. 


The next most important advantage of survey methods over 
methods employing election returns is that since the individual is 
the unit of analysis and he is contacted directly by interview, 
data may be collected on many more variables than in election return 
studies. Thus, a wider range of hypotheses, rich in theoretical 
value, may be tested and used for theory development. 


Finally, the research design of survey studies is very 
flexible. @xperimental groups and control groups may be used, 
Content analysis of communication materials to which voters are 
exposed can be integrated into these studies. There are greater 
possibilities for description of the dynamics of the election 
process than exist in techniques of analysis which employ election 
statistics. 


' Qn the other hand, there are some important disadvantages 
of the survey approach, The interview situation is employed by 
these researchers to collect data for description of the election 
process, The citizen is not and cannot be observed and studied in 
the voting booth as he participates in the process. Each respon- 
dent's voting behavior must be discovered from his estimate of what 
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it will be in the future or his recall from memory of what it was 

in the past. Data are obtained by interviewing persons who were 

or who will be participants in voting booth situations which occur 
in the election process. Election returns, by contrast, are data 
derived directly from voting booth situations. They are aggregate 
records of actual voting behavior as it has occurred in the election 
process. 


Other disadvantages include the special training required 
of those conducting surveys, the rather high cost of such research, 
and the difficulty of using survey methods to obtain detailed data 
for all counties in the United States or all precincts or wards in 
a single city. Examining these disadvantages briefly, we can observe 
that conduct of a nation-wide survey or a community-wide survey 
requires a research team of several types of professional experts. 
Political scientists may be trained to perform most of these 
specialties, but only rarely is that the case, Certainly the survey 
technique cannot be carried out by one man or by one type of specialist, 
such studies require an organization of varied specialists. For this 
reason the technique is limited. There are only a few organizations 
in the country capable of such research. 


Survey research organizations require financing as does 
any research effort, but there is an outer limit to the scope of 
such research due to its costs. Nation-wide surveys do not collect 
data which permit analysis state-by-state, let alone county-by- 
county. A survey with sufficient data to describe and analyze 
voting behavior in each state in the nation would exceed the re- 
sources of most of those organizations now in operation. Similarly, 
a survey of voting behavior in a metropolitan area or a large 
municipality, that would collect sufficient data to describe and 
analyze voting behavior in each ward, would be prohibitive in cost. 
In contrast election statistics may be used to carry the study of 
voting behavior to such units. 


Comparison of survey and election statistics techniques 
suggests that both are necessary for general study of voting behavior. 
Analysis of election returns provides gross description of the 
general framework of our politics. Surveys permit more incisive 
analysis of some of the dynamic psychological and community influences... 
To illustrate that each technique has its advantages and disadvantages 
let us now turn to consideration of research into voting behavior by 
use of election statistics. First we will view the sources of such 
data and then techniques of analysis. 
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SOURCES OF ELECTION STATISTICS 


Records produced by local and state officials in 
administration of elections may be considered the primary sources 
of election returns. Certifications from polling places, voting 
districts, cities, counties, and the states are the working papers 
from which official summaries are compiled and published. Wide 
variation exists in the form and content of these official manu- 
script records and printed documents from state to state. Production 
of these records and published, summaries takes considerable time 
after election day. The status of these materials is fragmentary 
for various periods of our history. 


Due to the news interest of elections, unofficial summaries 
of local returns are first available in local newspapers and in 
radio and television broadcasts. The wire services and radio and 
television networks provide the first nation-wide summaries. As 
official state records become available the wire services report 
the first official nation-wide summaries by state. Privately 
published almanacs are the first available county~by-county returns 
for the presidential vote. Later, the states publish these returns 
and others as well in their manuals, blue books, and other similar 
sources. 


Scholars have examined these fragmentary materials and 
have compiled and published significant aids for the analysis of 
our politics. County-by-county returns for presidential elections 
are now available for the elections from 1836 to the present. 
Edgar E. Robinson's, The Presidential Vote 1896-1932 published in 
193 was the first major collection. Next to be published, in 196, 
was the Census Bureau's, Vote Cast in Presidential and Congressional 
Elections, 1928-19. In 1947 Robinson followed his first work with, 
They Voted for Roosevelt, The Presidential Vote, 1932-19. The 
American Institute of Public Opinion published The Gallup Political 
Almanac for 1948, which includes county returns for presidential 
elections in 1936, 1940 and 1944. In 1952, George Gallup extended 
this collection to include the 1948 Presidential and 1950 Congressional 
elections in The Political Almanac 1952. Finally, a significant 
addition to these collections was made in 1955 with W. Dean Burnham's 
Presidential Ballots 1836-1892. Each of these collections has 
different characteristics, but there are some similarities. 
Robinson's and Burnham's works are alike in that they report total 
votes cast but do not provide party percentages for each county. 
Robinson and Burnham include brief textual accounts or histories 
of the presidential campaigns. These two authors works and the 
Census Bureau collection include rather careful documentation of 
sources. Gallup's works are more on the pattern of political 
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almanacs and provide general information concerning each state 
(names of officials, electoral votes, congressional elections, 

votes for governor and the like) and some analysis. “ith the 

exception of the Census Bureau publication, each of the works 
contains some analytical study of the materials. 


America Votes is a collection of election statistics 
which combines the better features of the earlier collections. 
Data are organized by states with the exception of a two page 
summary table of state totals for the 1952 Presidential Election. 
There is a "profile sheet" for each state. It includes 1950 
population, number of representatives, number of electoral votes, 
and the number of counties. In addition, the names and party 
affiliations are given for the governor, U.S. Senators and 
Representatives. The number of members, party totals, length of 
term, and year of election are given for both houses of the state 
legislature. The last item on the profile is a summary table of 
the statewide returns for governor in the elections since 195. 


A map follows the profile sheet. It shows county and 
congressional district boundaries and locates all incorporated 
‘places with a population of 25,000 or more according to the 1950 
census. 
Next in a state section are tables of county returns for: 
the 1952 presidential election, the most recent gubernatorial 
election, and the Senatorial elections of the state's U.S. Senators. 
If the state includes a city or cities with a 1950 population of 
500,000 or more a map of election districts in the city is provided, 
as is a table of district voting for each of the elections just 
mentioned. In all, sixteen such city elections are given. 


Next in the section on each state is a table of 
Congressional election data arranged by Congressional District 
for all such elections since 1946. Finally, there is an ex- 
planitory page for each state. It includes descriptions of the 
vote for "other" candidates, names of candidates, and a list of 
Congressional districts and their counties. 


Throughout this work, election data are presented in a 
standardized format of eleven columns, Each table includes: 
name of county, 1950 population, total vote, Republican vote, 
Democratic vote, other vote, Republican or Democratic plurality 
of the vote, percent Republican of total vote, percent Democratic 
of total vote, percent Republican of two-party vote and percent 
Democratic of two-party vote. 
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It was possible to develop tables with these eleven 
columns because punch cards, machine computation, and machine 
tabulation were employed in the study. Thus, modern electronic 
equipment accomplished all these operations simultaneously. The 
researchers had to develop population and candidate totals for 
each county. These data were punched into the county cards and 
processed through the machine which computed and printed all 
eleven columns. 


The Election data given in these tables were taken from 
official sources according to the author. Specific citations to 
such sources are not given. In this respect the collections of 
Robinson, the Census Bureau, and Burnham were somewhat more precise. 
This work does not include a textual commentary or analysis of the 
elections reported, Robinson and Burnham included such materials. 
With these two exceptions, America Votes is superior to all of 
the other collections, For example, no other similar collection 
includes state maps, population, city voting, winning party 
plurality, or percentages Democratic and Republican votes are of 
major party vote. The Census Bureau and Gallup works give party 
percentage of total vote but not of two-party or major party vote. 
Information similar to that provided by profile sheets is given 
by Gallup but not in as much detail, There are other similarities 
and differences but by-and-large America Votes contains more 
information in more useful form. } 


Richard M. Scammon compiled and edited this work in his 
Capacity as director of elections research of the Governmental 
Affairs Institute located in Washington, D. C. A committee of 
the Political Science Association advised Mr. Scammon. The work 
was financed by the Edgar B. Stern Family Fund. This financial 
assistance will permit publication of a similar volume in January 
or February 1958. Those associated with this project have in 
mind a continuing effort to compile and publish such materials. 


After philosophying about the nature of voting behavior 
and its study, presenting a brief description of some of the 
sources of election returns, and outlining the features of 
America Votes, let us examine more precisely how election 
statistics are used to describe and analyze voting behavior, 


LANDMARK STUDIES OF ELECTION STATISTICS 


Among the many monographs, articles, and books on 
voting behavior which rely upon election statistics there are 
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several outstanding studies. Cursory examination of a few of 

these may provide an introductory knowledge of the research 
techniques available for study of the data published in America 
Votes. Stuart A. Rice in his Quantitative Methods in Politics, 
published in 1928, demonstrated that election returns could be 

used to form ratios, percentages, and indices which measure 
significant political variables, His experimentation with tech- 
niques illustrated that creative use could be made of counts of 
votes. For example, he developed an index of "progressivism" in 
one state from returns in the election of 1922. One candidate for 
the Senate labeled himself a "Progressive Republican". A candidate 
for governor called himself a "Progressive Democrat". A composite . 
"progressive" slate was offered to the public. Rice correlated the 
county voting percentages for each of these candidates. His finding 
was a low negative correlation which tended to indicate separate 
areas of strength rather than a common progressive support. Rice 
tried other indices and sought to identify differences in their 
geographic distribution and differences in their distribution 

among various demographic groups. Although his work was exploratory, 
rather than definitive of American politics, Rice's work may be 
regarded the first significant landmark in research in election 
returns, 


Harold F. Gosnell's works Machine Politics: Chicago 
Model published in 1937 and Grass Roots Politics published in 
T9h2 represent another landmark. In these works, election returns 
were used to form indices which were correlated with measures of 
other social and economic variables using multiple correlation 
methods then appropriate. This technique was combined with general 
historical and biographical materials to describe the politics of 
a complex urban community in the first work and the politics of 
six states in the second, Again the major contribution was in 
technique. 


The works of Louis H. Bean provide a third major land- 
mark, His basic techniques are explored in Ballot Behavior: A 
Study of Presidential Elections published in 1940. How to Predict 
Elections, published in 1948, was a logical extension of his first 
work and The Mid-Term Battle in 1950 was an application of some of 
his ideas. Bean's major contribution was systematic study of 
election trends. He computed percentage measures of party strength 
and analyzed their change as simple time series. His analysis also 
employ historical materials and focus upon state voting as well as 


national totals, However, description of trends highlights his 
work, 


To round out these landmark studies, mention snould be 
made of Herbert Tingsten's Political Behavior published in 1937. 
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This study of European elections demonstrated a technique by which 
voting indices could be compared with other social, economic, and 
political variables. This demographic study of European voting 
dramatized the need for further study of these factors in the United 
States. 


There were other studies published during the period from 
1920 to 1950 some of which could be considered important landmarks. 
However, careful study of the four landmark studies mentioned above 
should provide a basic familiarity with the techniques and special 
problems of research in election statistics. If one does review 
these works, it would be well to use V. 0. Key Jr's Primer of 
Statistics for Political Scientists to obtain further perspective. 
Key describes sources of election returns in Appendix A and lists 
applications of various techniques in the bibliographies at the 
end of each chapter, This book on statistical methods provides 
a review of concepts and techniques and an introduction to the 
problems of research using election returns. 


Let us ignore the substantive findings of these” land- 

_ mark studies and concéntrate upon their contributions to the 
techniques of election analysis. Stuart A. Rice demonstrated 

that election returns could be used to construct indices to 
measure certain political variables, Creative imagination was 

an important ingredient of Rice's work. Gosnell showed that these 
political variables could be correlated with each other and with 
social-economic variables to describe. relationships characteristic 
of particular states and cities. He combined the traditional 
legal, historical, and structural information with the study of 
election statistics to demonstrate that general research should 
not rely upon one technique. Bean examined the variation of 
political measures over time. His trend studies led him to a 
theory concerning election cycles. He too sought to integrate 
general historical materials into his research and his theories. 
Tingsten's work demonstrates the possibility of correlating 
political variables with social-economic parameters. 


VARIABLES OF VOTING BEHAVIOR 


It was mentioned above that survey methods employ the 
individual voter as a unit of analysis for the study of voting 
behavior. Interview contact with voters provides data rich in 
possibilities for testing hypotheses and theories concerning voting 
behavior. Election statistics, on the other hand, are aggregates of 
votes, and the unit of analysis mst be the county or other unit for 
which returns are reported. This fundamental difference in units of 
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analysis poses the question of just what variable characteristics of 
voting behavior may be studied by use of election returns. 


To answer this question let us first limit consideration 
to one county's returns. If we focus attention upon the vote cast 
for one candidate for one office, his total vote must be compared 
with some other data to convey meaning or intelligence. The first, 
most meaningful, comparison is with totals of votes cast for the 
other candidates for the same office, If the office is a county 
office this comparison will yield a formal group decision in the 
process of government: the candidate with a plurality will be 
declared elected. However, these candidate totals may be compared 
further to obtain measures of the relative strength of candidates. 
For example, we can compute the size of the winner's plurality, his 
percentage of the total votes cast for this office, and similar 
measures for each of the candidates. If the candidate is supported 
by a political party, these measures may be used as measures of 
relative party strength as well. 


If we drop one of our limitations and also consider the 
total votes cast for candidates for other offices, additional com- 
parisions become possible. For example, candidates on the party 
ticket may be compared as to their relative voting strength. The 
vote cast for the party candidate at the head of the ticket may be 
taken as a base for computing percentages that each of the other of 
the party's candidates votes were of this total. Thus there may be 
computed percentage measures of the relative candidate strength 
among a party's candidates on the ticket. 


To summarize, the basic comparisions possible using 
election returns alone are measures of relative candidate strength 
and relative party strength. These we will name the political 
variables. 


If we introduce data other than the election returns, 
more comparisions and measures become available for analysis of 
voting behavior. If we introduce total population of the county, 
number of potential voters, or number of registered voters, some 
measure of participation in the election or interest in the election 
may be devised. This measure of participation is only meaningful if 
compared with its incidence in other counties or in the same county 
in other elections, Hence as new data are introduced to make possible 
measurement of new variables these require use of more counties or 
the same county during other elections. 


Once some particular political variable is selected and a 
ratio or percentage for measuring it is chosen, then it is possible 
to describe how this characteristic varies among counties within a 
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state. The standard statistical procedure is to construct a frequency 
distribution table for the measure. For example, if we select the 
republican percentage of the presidential vote in 1952 as a measure 

of party strength, we could arrange the percentages of Michigan's 
eighty-threé counties into appropriate class intervals so that the 
range of variation from 2.3 percent 81.5 percent could be represented 
in the table. The mean or median percentage could be used to describe 
the central tendency among Michigan counties. The standard deviation 
or a less complex measure could be used to describe their dispersion, 
Groups of counties at either end of this distribution or at the center 
might be grouped and examined for further analysis. 


Next it would be important to know the geographic distri- 
bution of party strength in 1952. County percentages for the same _ 
class intervals used in the table could be recorded on the map of 
Michigan counties. Different colors or markings would be used for 
each class interval. The configuration of colors might suggest 
avenues for further study. Sectional patterns would be examined 
with care. 
Then it would be important to examine how this measure of 
party strength in presidential elections varies with time. For each 
county or for selected counties, time series graphs of party strength 
in recent presidential elections could be prepared and examined for 
significant Similarities and differences. If this is too elaborate, 
variation in time could be examined by simply computing differentials 
in percentages from one election to another. 


These introductory statistical steps combined with careful 
study of traditional historical and news sources concerning these 
elections might indicate additional variable characteristics of the 
counties or their populations which might be worth testing for re- 
lationship with this political variable. For example census data 
concerning median family income by county could be used to test for 
relationship between economic status and party strength. Or perhaps 
percentages of rural and urban elements in the counties! populations 
could be examined for differentials in party strength. 


These comments illustrate the general pattern of research 
designs using election statistics to study voting behavior, First 
a single political variable is selected and its frequency distribution 
among counties described. Then its relationship to other variables 
is noted. Relationships to geographic factors may be tested with a 
map or series of maps. Relationship to time may be tested by time 
series and trend analysis. Then as other variables are introduced 
tests for their relationship with political variables are designed _ 
and applied, Eventually methods for testing relationships among 
many variables are necessary. 


: 


Consideration of existent reports of completed research, 
indicates that the principal variables of such analytical studies 
may be classified into the following categories: political, spatial, 
temporal, demographical, and ecological. Political variables include 
voter participation, candidate strength, party strength, party 
factionalism, and the like. In addition to these political variables 
which can be measured by election returns there are others which 
describe the actions of governmental officers or activities of govern- 
ment. Julius Turner's Party and Constituency: Pressures on Congress 
illustrates how roll call voting behavior of elected representatives 
to the legislature may be compared with candidate and party strength 
in their constituencies. Similar techniques could be used to intro- 
duce such political variables into the study of state politics. 
Measures of other significant political variables may be devised 
from reports of governmental agencies. For example, differentials 
among counties in administration of particular programs may be 
regarded as political variables having some potential relationship 
with voting behavior. 


Spatial variables include discovery of local or sectional 
patterns of voting based upon historic, economic, or other clevages. 
Gosnell and Key in their separate studies of state politics discovered 
Significant sectional patterns. Key in his Southern Politics identi- 
fied a "friends-and-neighbors" localism in one southern state. Each 
candidate for governor had his greatest strength in his home county 
and the counties adjacent to it. 


Examination of trends may produce theories of cycles or 
tides in county and state voting. Such political trends may be 


compared with economic of historical events affecting the politics 
of the state. 


Demographic variables include physical, psychological, 
economic, and social characteristics of the electorate and its sub- 
groupings. If significant differences in demographic characteristics 
exist among county electorates, they may be analyzed for relationship 
with political variables. National origin, race, religion, are 
illustrative of these factors, 


Finally, there are the ecological variables. Differences 
in physical environment are not often investigated, however, weather 
conditions, distance to the polling places, and the like may be 
Significant. Variable characteristics of the social environment are 
likely to be far more important. Counties differ with respect to 
characteristics of election campaigning, such as, the extent of party 
activity; expenditure of funds in campaigns; use of radio, television, 
and other media; types of campaign appeals made to the voter; and the 
like. Such differences may be great enough among counties to make it 
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possibile to test their relationship with political variables. Simon 
and Stern report such a study in the June 1955 issue of The American 
Political Science Review in an article entitled, "The Effect of 
Television upon Voting Behavior in Iowa in the 1952 Presidential 
Election." 


This brief description of the variables of voting behavior 
may illustrate that election statistics research can probe rather 
deeply into voting behavior. There is not time in so brief a paper 
to describe and evaluate the steadily increasing number of reports 

of research in this field. Nevertheless, I will offer the observation 
that this technique is as valuable as the survey technique in voting 
behavior research. In some areas of study they overlap and provide 
supplementary findings. In other areas they differ in utility and 

are necessary compliments to each other. 


DISCUSSION TOPICS 


In closing I would like to suggest some questions which 
may help focus discussion on the collection of election statistics 
which we have before us. 


America Votes appears to be designed as a substitute for 
a much needed public document, Therefore, there is a reluctance on 
the part of its architects to analyze the data presented. Indices 
of only the most basic political variables are computed: candidate 
strength and party strength. Although county population figures are 
given, these cannot be converted readily to measures of voter turnout 
or participation. Maps are presented but they are not used to show 
the geographic distribution of the political variables. Therefore, 
it may be appropriate for this panel to discuss how impartial, and 
perhaps sterile, this source should be, and whether or not analysis 
of election data should be included. 


Data are arranged by states and the author in his intro- 
duction explains that this is done to emphasize the need to use 
election statistics to study patterns of voting behavior in the 
states. This raises the question of whether more summary material 
of national patterns would strengthen or weaken the work. For 
example, national summaries by state for senatorial elections, 
congressional elections, gubernatorial elections and party control 
of state legislatures might provide a more adequate backdrop for 
Studies of state voting. 


Another suggestion concerning the study of state voting 
is that a standard research design might be suggested and illustrated 
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by the author in an appendix to the work, Or to carry this idea 
further it might be possible to include a bibliography of published 
studies of each state's politics at the end of the section on each 
state. 


_The author in his introduction asks whether additional 
tables should be included. That is, whether it would be useful to 
report presidential, gubernatorial, and senatorial voting by con- 
gressional district, Or conversely whether congréssional election 
returns should be reported for each county. I suggest that the 
county unit be followed throughout and that congressional voting 
be reported by county with totals for congressional districts. My 
assumption is that it is not economically feasible to report for 
both counties and congressional districts and that if one unit must 
be selected it should be the county. 


Since this publication is to be offered biennially, it 
might be well to consider whether it would be appropriate for it 
to service our bibliographic needs by including references to 
completed research reports in election statistics. A brief, 
classified, annotated bibliography in an appendix might encourage 
further research development in the use of election statistics to 
study voting behavior and American politics. 


Finally, I think we should discuss the need for this 
publication or another like it to be devoted to systematic 
description, analysis, and evaluation of each major national 
election by use of election returns, The surveying organizations, 
magazines, and major newspapers devote time and energy to such 
analyses using the data and techniques available to them. Why 
not include a general analytical section in each future volume of 
America Votes? 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE FOR PHOTOGRAPHING 


ES 


THE CHALLENGE OF DEFENSE TO POLITICAL SCIENCE 


Samuel P. Huntington 


I. The Needs of Defense Research 


This paper consists of a plea, a case, and a list: a plea to political 
scientists to do more work in the area of national defense studies, an 


example of one type of systematic research which political scientists can 


do in this field, and an agenda of topics in defense studies which are 
aching for treatment by political scientists. — 

By "defense", I refer to those aspects of a political and governmental 
system which relate to the recruitment, supply, size, composition, organi- 
zation, and employment of its armed forces. This includes the institutions 
and processes through which policies in this area are made, the substance 
and internal coherence of the policies and their relation to the achieve- 
ment of other governmental goals, and the interaction between the insti- 
tutional process on the one hand and the policy product on the other. 
Defense studies are broader than the field of "military affairs" but not 
as all-encompassing as the area of “national security". The latter, indeed, 
is so very broad as to be almost meaningless when it comes to delimiting 
a field of research. National security is of the same order as “welfare" 
or "justice": words which denote ultimate ends of government rather than 
areas of governmental action. On the other hand, "military affairs" 
presumably covers only matters relating exclusively to the armed site 
and so would exclude the relation of military policy to other policy, as 
well as the entire field of study described by the phrase "civil-military 
relations". Both these topics, however, are properly the concern of the 
‘Student of national defense. Anything relating to military force is in his 
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sphere. Anything not related to military force is outside his competence. 
His field, for instance, includes analysis of the varieties of military 
force and of their implications for diplomacy and the national economy. 
But it does not include the study of diplomacy or economic policy per se 
even when the diplomatic or economic policies are directed exclusively 

to national security objectives. 


Basic morality in social science research requires that theory and 


facts be in bed with each other. Empirical data is meaningless unless 

it is relevant to the proof or disproof of a theory. Theory is useless 
1 

unless it is tested and testable by empirical research. These may seem 


like elementary postulates, yet I think few would deny that untold quanta 
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of social science energy havo been devotdd to.the unselective accumulation 
of facts and to the unprofitable elaboration of complicated conceptual 
schemes useless for the analysis of empirical data. Fact grubbing and 
concept conjuring are twin dangers which only the most rigorous concen- 
tration on purpose can avoid. On the one hand, he who begins without 
hypotheses ends without conclusions. On the other hand, the more elaborate 
@ conceptual echeme becomes the less likely it is to be filled with the 
flesh and blood of social life. The healthiest areas of political science 
are those such as political parties where theory and facts have gone hand 


in hand. Less healthy are those such as state and local government where 


ly refer here, of course, to theory in the sense of meaningful generali- 
zations about political phensimena. The history oi political theory is some- 
thing quite different and is itself a subject matter area in which the 
empirical data--the substance of the political thought, the historical circun- 
stances of its production, the motives and affiliations of its creators--in 
itself can be analysed in terms of theoretical categories. For a general 
discussion of the relation between theory and the history of political theory, 
see the report by Harry Eckstein on "Political Theory and the Study of Politics: 
A Report of a Conference, American Political Science Review, Volume 50, 

Pages 442-461, (June, 1956). 
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the accumulation of facts has outrun the development of theory or those 
such as the anlysis of “power" and "decision-making" where the building 
of theories has outstripped empirical research. National defense studies 
are, in this .sense, in less than A-1 condition. To date, there has been 
a separation between empirical research and theorizing which has limited 
the scope and usefulness of scholarly activity. What theory exists is 
in danger of becoming thin and moribund, while the mounting collections 


‘of facts and data are in danger of becoming mammoth and purposeless. 


Actually, very little theorizing has been done in defense studies. 


This is particularly true with respect to the definition of substantive 
policy alternatives and the analysis of the processes and procedures 
through which policy is made, the roles and functions of those contributing 
to the formulation of policy, and the overall relationship between forms 
and uses of military force and the achievement of the broad ends of 
national policy. The most notable recent theoretical contributions have 
been those of Janowitz, Andrzejewski, and Sapin, Snyder, and Bruck in 


civil-military relations, and William W. Kaufmann and his associates with 
2 
respect to the substance of defense policy. But aside from these works 


“see Morris Janowitz, “The Professional Soldier and Political Power: 
A Theoretical Orientation and Selected Hypotheses" (Bureau of Government, 
Institute of Public Administration, University of Michigan, July, 1953);. 
Stanislaw Andrzejewski, Military Organization and Society, (London, 1954); 
Burton Sapin, Richard C. Snyder, and H.W. Bruck, An Approvriate Role for 
the Military in American Foreign Policy-making: A Research Note, (Foreign 
Policy Analysis Series No. 4, Organizational Behavior Section, Princeton 
University, July, 1954); William W. Kaufmann (ed.), Military Policy and 
National Security, (Princeton, 1956). I have attempted to define a frame- 
work for the analysis of defense policy in "Radicalism and Conservatism 
in National Defense Policy," Journal of International Affairs, Volume 8, 
Pages 206-222 (1954). 
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the bulk of the theorizing has approached the problems of civil-military 
relations with a distinctly antimilitary motivation. This theory has 
been largely the work of sociologists, and perhaps more than most social 
scientists, the sociologists have been children of the eighteenth century. 
At any rate, their theory has tended to link military forces, military 
needs, and military practices with feudalism, aristocracy, corporatisn, 
and primitivism. A basic premise has been the conflict between militarism, 
on the one hand, and liberalism, rationalism, and humanitarianism, on the 
other, a comparison made, it is hardly necessary to add, to the detriment 
of atl iterion. This tradition of sociological theory, which goes back to 
Max Weber and comes up to C. Wright Mills, is not necessarily useless 
simply because it is antimilitary; social science theory need not be 
devoted to the exaltation of the Joint Chiefs. But at the present stage 
of American history, the antimilitary value premise leaves a lot to be 
desired as a starting point for research. Military needs are now so 
terribly important that militariphobia necessarily blinds its sufferers 
to many important facts and problems. In this respect, the antimilitary 
theory fails in its main purpose, which should be to illuminate and explain 
facts rather than to deny and obscure them. It simply does not provide 
the categories and concepts with which to formulate the important questions. 
It leads to a rejection of the field rather than an anlysis of it. A 
concern for the national security rather than a fear of militarism is a 
much sounder and more profitable starting point for research. 

Apart from the militariphobia theory and the few exceptions to it, 
most of the recent work in defense studies has been personal, historical, 
and descriptive, rather than analytical and interpretative. Much of the 


extensive literature which has appeared in the past fifteen years falls 
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into the following categories: 
1. Personal memoirs and other accounts by participants in the 
defense policy-making process; 
2. Military histories of units, campaigns, and wars, stressing 
the operational aspects; 
3. Administrative histories, some of them official, some by out- 
siders; 
4, Treatments of particular policy problems, such as manpower, 
intelligence, research and development. 
All of these works have filled tremendous gaps in the field and are 
fully justifiable in. their own terms. But the first three categories 
are largely devoted to the presentation of facts and the last to pre- 
scriptions for action. Only some of the administrative histories attempt 
to analyse defense administration in terms of broader theoretical con- 
cepts, in this case derived from public administration. The lack of theory 
in defense research has limited the usefulness and applicability of the 
research that has been done, and has also resulted in the magnification 
of supposed difficulties in doing research in this field. In particular, 
the effort to give a factually comprehensive account of a particular 
segment of the defense policy making process has oeiannd an overstress 
upon inaccessibility of data because of security and other restrictions. 
There is a very real danger that an obsession with facts could turn into 
an obsession with the difficulties of getting the facts. There is also 
the possibility that what appears to be a highly commendable desire to 
get all the facts may simply be an escape from the hard thought necessary 


to decide what facts are relevant and what facts are not. — 
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In short, the great need in defense studies at the present is for 
theory to guide empirical research. Political scientists are the_people 
to provide this theory. With a few exceptions political scientists have 
not gone into the defense field, and defense has not been recognized as 

within the scope of political science, Comparatively speaking, the 
historians, the sociologists, and the substantive policy experts have 
been much more active than the political scientists. The political 
scientists' biggest contribution has been in defense administration, 
yet if you take any general textbook on public administraton, you will 
find very little, if nyttiine, on that portion of public administration 


which absorbs sixty percent of the resources of the national government. 


And yet obviously defense studies are a legitimate and important concern 


of political science. Like any other substantive policy area, defense 
cut across all the major subdivisions of political science, offering 
opportunities for those specializing in institutional analysis, compara- 
tive government, parties and elections, public administration and 
decision-making, and political theory. In addition, military consider- 
prevene: and institutions are now so important that they are virtually 
impossible to avoid in any general analysis of American government. C. 
Wright Mills studies the power structure of American society and perforce: 
elaborates a theory of civil-miltary relations. Arthur Smithies analyses 
the national budgetary process and necessarily discusses it largely in 
terms of the military establishment. More important, however, than these 
simple facts that defense is well within the traditional subject matter 
boundaries of political science and that it has become almost omnipresent 
is the further consideration that only the political scientists have the 


conceptual tools to rescue defense studies from their present lack of 
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viable theory. The historian and the lawyer cannot do it because they 

are trained to think in terms of whoat is unique and Scents instead of 
what is general and recurring. The sociologist cannot do it because he 

is probably committed to an obsolescent approach and because defense is 

too far removed from his principal areas of interest. The economist 

cannot do it because the problems of defense are preeminently political 
rather than economic. Defense offers political scientists, however, an 
unusual challenge and opportunity. Frequently in recent years, political 
scientists have been made to feel conceptually and methodologically 
inferior to other social scientists because they have been forced to 

borrow from neighboring disciplines. Defense, on the oldies hand, des- 
perately needs the concepts, models, and tools of political science. 

The political scientists who can make the biggest contribution are those 
committed to the rigorous and systematic development of theory and its 

use in empirical research. It is for this reason that defense studies 
should be particularly attractive to political scientists familiar with 

and adept at using the political behavior approach. In the past, 

- behavioral research has perhaps been too far removed from value issues 

and problems cf public policy. The behavioral approach, however, is 
crucial not only to understanding the process by which public policy is 
made but also to analyzing the implications, limits, and feasibility of 
policy itself. In other words, behavioral research is essential to the 
clarification of the relative desirability of alternative policies. Almond, 
Dahl, Westerfield, Grassmuck have shown how the methods of political science 
can be applied to the study of foreign policy. Gaus and Hardin, Maass and 
Wengert, Latham and Palamountain, have done similar work in their respective 


fields of agriculture, natural resources, and trade regulation. Comparable 
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studies are needed in defense. It is high time for political scientists 


to claim what is properly theirs, and there will not be any real progress 
in defense studies until they do so. 


II Behavioral Research in Defense: The Roles of the Joint Chiefs 

| As an example of one type of research which political scientists can 
do in the defense area, I will describe one small segment of a much larger 
study of civil-military relations in the United States which I completed 
in the last year. I have purposely selected a very narrow research plan 
in order to highlight methodology. This research concerns the roles and 
functions of the Joint Chiefs of Staff in the Truman ey hae Admini- 
strations. I choose this example because: 

1. It is in the area of political behavior where I think the method- 
ology of political science may be most profitably applied to the stidy of 
defense affairs; and 

2. It deals with the recent behavior of the Joint Chiefs where pre- 
sumably there would be maximum difficulties with the accessibility of data 


and where I hope to show that there is really very little problem at all. 


Four steps were involved in the study: 

1. The construcion of a model for the behavior of the Joint Chiefs; 

2. The statement of hypotheses with respect to the behavior of the 
Joint Chiefs in terms of this model; 

3. The verification of the hypotheses by empirical research in the 
behavior of the Joint Chiefs; : 

4, The statement of the conclusions of the study and of their impli- 


cations for other thoory and further research, 
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1. Construction of the Model 


There are three possible models for the behavior of the Joint 


Chiefs, The JCS is a body sanctioned by law, and the legal model of its 
behavior is contained in the National Security Act of 1947. If our re- 
oodinsels were concerned primarily with a question such as whether the JCS 
was carrying out the intentions of Congress, this would be the model to 
use. For other purposes, however, it is not so helpful. The Joint Chiefs 
existed for five years prior to 1947 without any formal legal authori- 

‘vation and, in any event, the legal model does not differ greatly from the 


model which we do propose to use. A latent functional model might be 


constructed in terms of the actual roles and needs which the JCS fulfills 
in American government. The construction of such a model would itself, 
however, require intensive study of the JCS, Given its relatively short 
life as a governmental institution, it is probably still too early to 
develop such a mcdel, which, ultimately, would have to be the outgrowth 
of a number of studies such as the present one. Consequently, we will 


use what might be called a generic functional model. The JCS, after all, 


is a body associated with certain general necessary functions within the 
process of government. Every large scale modern government has an organi- 
zation comparable to the Joint Chiefs. Consequently it is possible to 
elaborate a model based upon the generalized roles of bodies such as the 
JCS in any system of government, 

What then is the appropriate role for a committee of the chiefs of 
military services? The military chiefs are the product of a long climb 
up the ladder of rank and position. They have survived the rigorous 
competition of a fairly cold-blooded and impartial selection system. 


Presumably they are the most experienced and expert officers in their 
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respective services, They have a special expertise in military affairs 

and a special responsibility and concern for the military security of 

their country. They are the professional military advisers to the political 
chiefs of government. Consequently their role must be: (1) to advise | 
the political chiefs as to the military implications of proposed policies; 
(2) to represent the needs of military security within the councils of 

the government; and (3) to implement the decisions of the government in 

the military sphere. Thus, they have advisory, representative, and 
executive roles but not a decision-making role. Presumably decision- 
making is the primary duty of the politically responsible.chiefs of govern- 
ment. To be sure, in their executive capacity the military chiefs will 
make decisions, but presumably their decisions will be in the context of 
and derived from antecedent and superior decisions by the political authori- 
ties, As avahisaiat advisers, it is further assumed that in performing 
their functions the military chiefs will exercise their judgment only on 
military questions and with respect to only military considerations, The 
responsibility for considering political, economic, ideological aspects 

of policy presumably rests with other governmental bodies. In performing 
their duties, particularly their representative function, the attitudes 

of the military chiefs will be derived from their professional responsi- 
bilities and skills. They contribute the military viewpoint to the for- 
mation of policy. They must stress the primacy of military security needs, 
warn of the dangers to that security, favor measures which will enhance 
military security and oppose measures which will impair military security. | 
Failure to express these attitudes is a deviation from functional role. 


A Chief of Staff who advocated the abolition of the Army, Navy, and Air 


Force abandons his role just as much as a Chief of Staff who went out 
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and campaigned for a Republican senator against a Democratic candidate.” 


es Statement of Hypotheses 


(a) The behavior of the Joint Chiefs deviated significantly 
from the above model during both the Truman Administration and 
the Eisenhower Adminstration, 

(b) The deviations in behavior of the Joint Chiefs differed 
significantly between the two administrations. 

(c) During the Truman Administration the Joint Chiefs tended 


to adopt what might be termed an advocatory political role. 


Their actions deviated from the professional military model but 


their attitudes adhered closely to that model. They played an 


active part in the public defense or merchandizing of policies 


before Congress and the public, adopting some of the character- 

istics of the roles which we associate with the words "lobbyist", 
"spokesman for the Administration," "“moulder of public opinion". 
(a) During the Eisenhower Administration the Joint Chiefs tended 


to adopt what might be termed a substantive political role. 


Their attitudes on national policy deviated more sharply from 


the professional model than had those of the Truman Chiefs, but 


5- This description of the model for the Joint Chiefs is necessarily 
rather brief. Elsewhere I have referred to this model as "objective civilian 
control" and have elaborated it at greater length. See "Civilian Control of 
the Military: A Theoretical Statement," in Samuel J, Eldersveld, Heinz Eulau, 
and Morris Janowitz (eds.), Reader in Politica). Behavior, (Glencoe, 1956) 
For a fuller treatment of the attitudes basic to the professional military 
mind, see my forthcoming book, The Soldier and the State: The Theory and 
Politics of Civil-Military Relations, Chapter 3, to be published early in 
1957 by the Harvard University Press. 
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their actions adhered more closely to that model than did those 
of the Truman Chiefs. They did not become as involved in the 


public defense of policy as did their predecessors. 


3. Verification of the Hypotheses 


The empirical requirements for the verification of these hypo- 
theses may be classified as follows: 
(a) Data concerning the extent to which the Truman and Eisenhower 
Joint Chiefs performed advocatory political roles: 
(1) The number and context of their appearances before 
congressional committees. 
(2) The number and context of their speeches and other 
public appearances. 
(3) Their prestige and influence with enmiiie and public 
opinion. | 
(b) Data concerning the extent to which the Truman and Eisenhower 
Joint Chiefs performed substantive political roles: 


(1) The substance of their testimony before congressional 


committees, speeches, and other public statements. 

(2) Reports of their views on national policy by other 
participants in the policy making process. 

(3) Reports of their views by journalists and other informed 
observers. 

(c) Data relating to the roles of the Joint Chiefs in general: 
(1) The manner in which the leaders of the two ‘dueniiteln 
tions defined the roles of their military chiefs as revealed 
both in public statements and in their motives in appointing 


members of the JCS. 
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(2) The manner in which the Joint Chiefs themselves defined 
their roles. 
(3) The manner in which informed observers such as journalists, 


congressmen, and others defined their roles. 


This data could be collected from the following sources: 


(a) Congressional hearings and the Congressional Record. 


(b) Press releases by the Department of Defense of speeches 

by the military chiefs and civilian officials. 

(c) Accounts by curktakunita in the policy making process: the 
memoirs of Truman, Forrestal, Byrnes, Ridgway; articles by Bradley 
and Denfeld. 


(a) The New York Times, the Washington Post, andtthe New York 


Herald Tribune for: 


(1) Reports of statements by military chiefs and civilian 
officials made at press conferences and elsewhere. 
(2) Articles purporting to report the views of the military 
chiefs and other officials without directly quoting them, e.g., 
the accounts by the Alsop brothers of NSC meetings. 
(3) Interpretations of the roles of the Joint Chiefs by 
military analysts such as Hanson Baldwin, John G. Norris, 
Walter Millis, and by Washington newsmen such as Reston 
and Lippmann. 

(e) Other journalistic interpretations and reports: e,g., the 


articles of C.J.V. Murphy in Fortune, Chalmers Roberts in The 


Reporter, H.L. Warner in Harpers. 
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(f) Information supplied directly by the individuals concerned 


through interview or letter. 


This small research plan demonstrates one very important point 
about the data requirements of systematic research as opposed to those 
of exhaustive descriptive research. In systematic research a definite 
limit exists as to the amount of factual data required. The only data 
needed is simply that data necessary to varify or disprove beyond a 
reasonable doubt the original hypotheses, their amendments sue corol- 
laries. In this research plan, it was not necessary to exhaust all 
the available sources to establish the truth of the original hypotheses. 
Primary reliance was placed upon congressional hearings, press releases, 
the accounts of participants, and scattered journalistic interpretations 
and reports. General Bradley and Admiral Radford cooperated by supplying 
lists of their public testimony before congressional committees, their 
public addresses, and their radio-TV appearances. To be sure, the 
hypotheses here were quite limited ones, but I submit that they are 
also quite Meaningful ones, and that the results of the research very 
strongly emphasize the ridiculousness of throwing up one's hands and 


exclaiming: "Oh, security restrictions make research in military affairs 


impossible!" 


4, Statement of Conclusions and Implications 


As indicated above, the empirical research verified the original 
hypotheses, These findings immediately suggest further research de-_ 
Signed to answer the questions: 

(a) Why did the behavior of both the Truman and Eisenhower Joint 


Chiefs deviate significantly from the generic functional model? 
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(b) Why the deviations in the behavior of the two sets of 


Joint Chiefs differ significantly from each other and take the 
particular form which they did? 


While I do not have the time and space to describe the hypotheses 

and the research which answered these questions, I think it legitimate 
to say that they led deeply into the nature of American liberalisn, 

the character of our governmental system, and the make-up of our politi- 
cal parties. In addition, while this research plan is hardly more than 
a starting point for further work, it does raise questions about the 
validity of other hypotheses which have been advanced about American 


civil-military relations. For instance, in his book on The Power 


Elite, C. Wright Mills argues that we are developing an integrated, 
closely-knit national leadership group composed of top corporation 
executives, leading military figures, and their political henchmen. 
He argues that there is a natural coincidence of viewpoint between 
big business and the big brass. The results of out research, however, 
would question this. For if one assumes that the Eisenhower Admini- 
stration was more of a big business administration than the Truman 
Administration, and if one accepts Mills' hypotheses, then one would 
expect to find a similarity between the professional military outlook 
and the outlook of the administration. In actual fact, however, the 
views of the leading military men in the Eisenhower Administration 
deviated more sharply from the professional military model than did 
those of the Truman military chiefs. This would suggest that the 
Truman Administration, although less a big business administration, 
was more sympathetic to the professional military viewpoint and dia 


in merchandizing the Truman Administration policies the Joint Chiefs 
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were a lot more politically significant to the Truman Administration 
than they were to the Wisenhower Administration. Other ideas and 
suggestive hypotheses can be drawn from this modest piece of research. 
I cite this possible implication with respect to Mills' thesis simply 


as one example of the paths which further research might take. 


III, Selected Topics in Defense for Research by Political Scientists 

The following is a list of selected topics for research in defense 
which should be of interest to political scientists, The list is broken 
down according to the traditional subfields of the discipline, The 
limitations of space have forced the list to be made in terms of topics 
and questions instead of hypotheses. In presenting this inventory of 


research which needs to be done, I should also mention an important pos- 


sible source of the wherewithal to get it done. The Committee on Civil- 

Military Relations Research of the Social Science Research Council has 

recently announced a new program of grants to individuals for research 

on aspects of national defense in the period from 1939 to 1955. The 

Committee has declared that it will welcome proposals falling within © 

the following categories: 
1. "Defense and diplomacy: relationships, both logical and practical. 
between strategic doctrines and foreign policies; the development of 
procedures, agencies, and relations in the formulation of mational 
policy." 
2. “Defense and representative institutions: influence of the recently 
enhanced importance of the military establishment on institutions at 


policy-making levels, as well its implications for traditional American 
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social attitudes and political theories; institutional effects of, 

and reactiors to, the quickened pace of techological and scientific 

innovations; effects of high-level, peacetime mobilization upon govern- 

mental structures processes ."4 

The program is to run for two years, and grants up to $6,000 will be 
made to individuals for periods running from a few months up to a year or 


more. 


I. Politics, Opinion, and Interest Groups 


A. Business Leadership and Military Leadership. 


Three mutually incompatible theories have been propounded on 
this subject: 


1. Lasswell's "garrison state" theory posits a basic conflict 
between business ani the military with the military gradually 
ousting business from the positions of power. 


2. Mills' "power elite” theory posits a coincidence of interest 
between business and the military with the two groups cooperating 
to dominate together the American political system. 


3. Huntington's "subjective civilian control" theory posits a 
basic conflict between business values and military values and 
argues that the military men have achieved power at the price of 
abandoning the latter and adopting the former. 


Which of these three models is closest to the facts? In what 
respects and to what extent is each of them true? For those interested 
in comparative government, what does the experience of other countries 
suggest about the general character of the relationships between business 
and the military? Ie this experience relevant to the United States which 
has’ never had an aristocracy which in Europe was always closely allied 
with the military? Does this mean that the United States may develop a 
peculiar bourgeois militarism unknown to Europes? 


B. Military Service Interest Clusters 


Each military service may be viewed ae the "core group" of a 
cluster of groups including private associations (Air Force Association, 


For full details see the announcement of the program in Items, Volume 
10, Pages 17-18, (June, 1956). 
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Navy League, Association of the U.S. Army), associated economic 
interests (e.G., aircraft, ship-building industries), goographical 
bases of support (seacoast districts and Navy, Texas and Air Force), 
congressional blocs, and the like. 


What are the relationships between the core groups and the affiliaed 
groups? Who takes the lead in developing policy and political strategy? 
Are there significant differences in the character of the interest group 
Clusters and the roles of their component elements? What can be said 
about the relative scope and strength of the political influence of 
the. service clusters? How are the limits of their influence defined? 
What techniques have the services followed in trying to build up support 
in Congress ane «mong the public? Is there not a basic difference in 
the political strategy necessary for a large diverse organization such 
as the Army and a small closely-knit group such as the Marine Corps? 


(Mr. Gary B. Christiansen of Harvard has made a study of the Navy, 
going into some of these questions, and Mr. Alexander J. Cella of Harvard 
is currently analyzing the political role of the Air Force, But their 


work “ only a beginning on this vast subject and much more research is 
needed). 


C. National Guard and Reserve Politics 


The American militia tradition and the National Guard Association 
have been potent forces in shaping out military policy. Its president 
has not ingccurately described the National Guard Association as an 
"empire within an empire". Yet no serious study has been made of the 
organization, activities, and role of the NGA as a pressure group: 
its tie-in with the states, its influence with Congress, its peculiar 
constitutional base in the militia clause. This fascinating subject 
cuts squarely across almost every aspect of American government in- 
cluding interest group politics, congressional weomacnnsd public admini- 
stration, constitutional law, and federalism. 


The political roles of the various reserve sass pcan offer 
comparable subjects for investigation. 


D. Legislative Process 


Studies of the legislative process in defense are few and far 
between, (Exceptions: Lawrence J. Legere's excellent Ph.D. thesis 
on unification (Harvard, 1951): Brooke Lee's study of the National 
Defense Acts of 1916 and 1920; and the chapters on military policy 
in Bailey and Samuel, Congress at Work, and L.H. Chamberlain, President, 
Congress and 


Post-World War II legislation on organization after 1947, the 
size and composition of the services, reserve policy, UMT and selective 
service, all deserve analysis along the lines developed by Bailey in 
Congress Makes a Law and subseyuently applied so successfully to so 
many other bills. Particularly interesting is the entire conflict 
over UMI between 1946 and 1955. Hore, the top leadership of both 
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Administrations and an overwhelming majority of public opinion (as 
revealed by successive polls) were sympathetic to UMI but a combi- 
nation of pacifist oriented interest groups and covert military 
opposition was successful in stopping it. To what extent was the 
opposition--both pacifist and military--successful because of its 
superior skill in rationalizing its position in terms of pervasive 
American values? 


E. Public Opinion and Mass Media 


1. How do the important organs of mass media handle defense 
policy issues? To what extent do media become identified with 
a particular strategic doctrine? How is the editorial policy 
on defense related to views on other aspects of national policy 
end to partisan affiliations? 


2. What is the relation between the public's attitudes on 
defense and their views on other issues and their S-E-S rating? 
Have there been significant changes in public support for parti- 
cular strategic concepts? (Fragmentary evidence suggests that 
the Korean War drastically weakened the attractiveness of air 
power doctrine to the public.) What is the relation between 
views of defense policy and more deep-rooted attitudes and 
ideological undercurrents? 


II. National Government 


A. Congress 


1. What are the relative roles and influence of the Armed 

Services Committees, their subcommittees, and special investigating 
committees in defense policy and administration? What are the 
affiliations of the congressional groups with the various services? 
Do they tend to play an exacerbating or moderating role with raspect 
to interservice conflicts? What is the role of intercommittee and 
intracommittee conflicts and jealousies in influencing military 
effairs? 


2. What are the roles of individual congressional leaders such 
as Collins, Walsh, Vinson, Russell, Symington in the formation of 
defense policy? Do congressional leaders in defense policy share 
, any distinctive common characteristics which differentiate thom 
£rom-othéer congressional leaders? How do they view their own 
role and function? What sort of influence on what sort of issues 
are they able to exercise over their colleagues? 


3. What are the forms and the extent to which congressional 
influence is exerted within the Defense Department? What are 
the different patterns of relations among congressional leaders, 
civilian secretaries, and military chiefs? 
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B. 


C. 


4, Virtually no analysis has been made of roll calls on defense 
issues, What are the congressional voting patterns? To what 
extent do votes on military appropriations, manpower selection, 
public works, reflect partisan, sectional, and interest group 
cleavages? Guttman scales and comparable techniques could be 
used in this analysis. 


5. How do the rank and file congressmen view defense affairs? 
What is the principal locus of congressional interest in defense? 


Note: Edward L. Katzenbach, Jr., Director of the Harvard Defense Studies — 


Program will shortly publish a book on Congress and the Pentagon. 
His volumes, however, as an overall survey, leaves countless subjects 
for monographs still to be explored. 


The Executive 


1. The structure and functioning of the NSC have been described 
frequently enough, but no one has analysed it in terms of the 
actual functions which it performs and the manner in which those 
functions may vary with changes in administration and in the 
temperature of the Cold War. 


2. What are the types of relationships which have existed 

among the Defense, State, and Treasury Departments and the Bureau 

of the Budget? What are the institutional and personal prerequisites 
to effective cooperation? To what extent have executive agencies 
developed continuing organizational perspectives and attitudes on 
defense policy and recurring patterns of responses to defense 
problems? 


3. What are the types of men who had held secretarial positions 
in the Department of Defense? How have they viewed their jobs? 
Can their behavior be classified into a limited number of cate- 
gories? The need here is for studies comparable to Herring's 


work on Federal Commissioners and Macmahon and Millett on Federal 
Administrators. 


The Defenses Budgetary Process 


The defense budgetary process has received more treatment than most 


other subjects, but much of this has been in terms of budgetary theory 
and the criteria of an effective budget process. What, however, are the 
political relationships involved in the process? What are the implica- 
tions for defense policy of the relative freedom of the Appropriations 
Committees from statutory guides? What are the relations between the 
Armed Services Committees and the Appropriations Committees? What are 
the political prerequisites to stabilizing defense expenditures? Must 
there be a defense bloc to achieve this goal comparable to the veterans | 
bloc or the farm bloc? 
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III, Public Administration and Organization Theory 


A. What is the logic in terms of administrative theory behind the 
present organization of the Defense Department? Is present service 
organization justifiable in terms of purpose, function, element, or 
any other criterion of departmental organization? 


B. What are the forms and uses of interservice rivalry? When does 
such rivalry contribute to better performance and more informed con- 
sideration of strategic issues? When does it lead. to duplication and 
@ misuse of resources? 


C. What is the relation of the theory of decision making and of . 
advice to problems of civil-military relations in the executive branch? 
Is this general theory applicable to a situation where one component 

tu L. to be integrated into the process: is 4 highly professional one such as 
the military? Can any reasonable line to drawn between inherently 
military and inherently civilian positions in the upper reaches of 
the Defense Department? 


IV. Comparative Government 


To what extent are military institutions the product of universal 
functional inperatives and to what extent are they the product of the 
particular culture of the country? The United States is currently exer- 
cising a formative influence over the military institutions of Germany, 
Japan, Greece, Turkey, Phipippines, Thailand, and other countries, In 
the past, we learned to our scrrow that efforts to export democratic 
American political institutions normally ended in failure or the complete 
perversion of the institution. Does the same danger exist if we try to 
impose military institutions which are peculiarly the product of American 
culture on an inhospitable environment? To what extent are American 
military institutions peculiar to American culture? E.g., to what extent 
does American military organization and strategic doctrine presuppose an 
economy of abundance? 


Vv. Substance of Defense Policy 


A, What are the uses and limitations of game theory in formulating 
overall national strategy in the Cold War? The RAND Corporation has 
explored the uses of game theory but with one exception it has been 
concerned primarily with operational and tactical applications. What, 
however, may game theory contribute to general national policy? Does 
it suggest ways of finding the optimum path between the poles of 
"containment" and "liberation", and for dealing with a world situation 
which increasingly resembles a multi-member non-zero sum game? 


B. What have been end are now the dominant American doctrines on 
the use of force? Does American hostility to the idea of preventive 
war require a second look? May there not be circumstances where it 
is necessary for the United States to initiate small scale military 
action in order to forestall probable large scale military action 
later? 
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C. What sort of air-atomic power is necessary in order to deter 
the Russians from employing or chancing the employment of nuclear 
weapons? Do we have to have the first best or second best Air 
Force for this purpose? What does the history of previous armaments 


races (e.g., Germany v. England in seapower pre World War I) suggest 
in this regard? 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE FOR PHOTOGRAPHING 


AMERICAN INSTITUTICNS IN THE AGE OF ANALYSIS: 
: THE DESCENT INTO REALITY 


Norman Jacobson, University of California 
(Berkeley) 


(Paper prepared for Panel on Federalism and Local Government, 
Annual Meeting of the American Political Science Association, 
: Washington, D.C., September 6, 1956.) 


To ask a studert of political theory, and of the history of 
political theory at that, to discuss federalism and local government 
must seem like asking the devil to describe the joys of heaven. And 
yet, there is a certain logic to it. In this time of specialization 
and fragmentation we suffer from a common malady: a sense of having 
lost touch with the whole. Thus the fragmented find it necessary to 
communicate with others among the fragmented. If their interdepend- 
ence did not arise from the assumed unity of their discipline, it would 
still be a fact owing to a feeling of incompleteness about their work. 
Moreover, an examination of the difficulties besetting a single field 
within political science might conceivably serve to illuminate, if only 
in a tentative way, some of the intellectual strengths and weaknesses 
of American political science as a whole. 


In these brief remarks I do not pretend to assess in any detailed 
way specific works in federalism and local government. I leave that 
to my colleagues on the panel. What I wish to do is to exanine certain 
intellectual and ideological forces which seem to me chiefly responsi- 
ble for the lack of rigor and vitality in these fields. A.common in- 
tellectual and ideological environment is shared by all political in- 
quiries in America. In this environment scholarship in federalism and 
local government has suffered at least equally with the rest. 


I 


The age in which we live has been characterized as an Age of 
Analysis. Each of us is busily at work with his cosmic plunger, dredg- 
ing vp startling truths from below. The disenchantment of which Weber 
wrote so eloquently near the beginning of the century has at last achiev- 
ed its climax. 


with the first faint stirrings of the Enlightenment the disenchanted 
began the long struggle against their enemies, the priests, shamans, 
and metaphysicians. Their career in the Western world has been relentless, 
merciless, and above all, successful. There exists today no scholarly 
pursuit which has not succumbed. Even traditional religion demonstrates 
an increasing tendency to achieve intellectual respectability by accept- 


ing and, what is more, sometimes even practicing the methods of the dis- 
enchanted, 


Disenckantment has been responsible for a distinct style of thought, 
a basic posture. And here a curious thing has happened. While reject- 
ing any resort to the mysterious in order to explain phenomena, it has 
itself fostered a kind of religious dogmatism. It zealously preaches a 


faith in the existence of a transcendent "reality" lurking beneath the 
Surface of all things. 
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That is why analysis is necessary. The various disguises worn by 
reality, by means of which men hope to conceal ugly truths from them- 
selves, have been deliberately and skillfully stripped away. Facades 
have been tumbled in order that rational men might be granted a glimpse 
of the realities hidden within. All explanations that rely upon "surface 
phenomena" are suspect. We are told that there is more to everything 
than meets the eye, that reality never plays in the open, that nothing 
is ultimately susceptible to direct explanation. Reality, in short, is 
never what it appears to be. It is stubborn, always complex, and above 
all, elusive. It must be tricked into revealing itself. 


. The acceptance of the analytic point of view has meant that legal 
and political philosophy, in the traditional sense, are no longer thought 
sharp enough to penetrete the mystcries of legal and political institutions. 
They are "formalistic", hence unsuitable for the discovery of reality, 
which is never formal. In fact, they are unrealistic in the first place 
because the very institutions they seek to investigate are unreal. Consti- 
tutions are but facedes. And constitutional arrangements, far from order- 
ing rcality, most often conceal the realities underneath. 


The ultimete political realities are to be found in processes rather 
than in structures, in the (usually inexarable) forces et work beneath the 
surface. Thus all important rescarches in the Age of Analysis proceed in 
essentially the same manner: by unmaskinge The highest analytic achieve- 
ments are those of disclosure, and the prophets of disclosure are Marx 
and Freud. 


The impact of sociology and psychology upon political science in 
America has been enormous. I need not dwell on what this has meant for 
the strenthening of political inquiry. It is enough to say that we do 
understand more about certain significant espects of our society and of 
ourselves, and that is tremendously encouraging. But «e have also lost. 
We have lost the capacity to treat ideas and institutions as if they 
mattered. 


Inquiry into rational motivation has given way to inquiry into 
unconscicus motivation. What possible bearing can a man's expressed 
intent or ideals have upon the rcalities of his behavior? Such utter- 
ances are "mere raticnalizations" for class interest or irrational desires, 
the irreducible minima of the inner man. Nor are we eny longer awed by 
the grandevr of social superstructures. The sociologists have seen to 
that by laying bare for the scrutiny of all the labyrinthian substructures 
of modern societies. Rather than determining behavior, formal social in- 
stitutions reflect existing informal arrangements. We now know all these 
things. Yet the substitution of sociclogy and psychology for legal and 
political philosophy, as well as the vulgarization of Marx and Freud, has 
exacted a high price in certain ficlds. Amone the most notable casualties 


hes been the study of governmental units and their relationship to one 
another. 


II 


Let us look for a moment at the study of federalism. The ficld has 
suffered not so much from the intrusion of the methods of sociology and 
psychology as from the corrosive influence of their assumptions. It 
has simplyy been ignored. Why study a facade? The constitutional 
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lawyers and a handful of political theorists might be convinced that 
federalism raises some central issues of political and legal philosophy, 
but the political scientists prefer to believe that these are not wor- 
thy of the serious attention of busy men. To most the issue of States! 
Rights versus Federal Supremacy, for example, is not a matter of politi- 
cal or legal philosophy at all. It is merely a convenient disguise for 
the clash of group or class interest. Whose ox is gored rather than ab- 
stract discussions of constitutional morality provides the proper subject 
matter for the political analyst. 


"Shall we in the field of political science," wrote Charles Beard. 
during the New Freedom, "cling to a delusion that we have to deal only 
with an abstract man divorced from all economic interests and class sen- 
timents?" Of course not. Yet it was not long before the only realities 
for the political scientist became those of economic interest and class 
sentiment. For instance, the decision of the Founding Fathers to erect 
a federal structure was obviously the result of a compromise dictated 
by their own economic interests. The fact that there were learned men 
among them instructed in the long histery of federal arrangements and 
that the ultimate form which federalism took was only one among several 
possible alternetives is unconvincing. What scholar and educator in the 
Age of Analysis seriously believes in the efficacy of education, especi- 
ally when confrontcd by economic or ideological factors? American fed- 
eralism bears the unmistakable taint of original sin. 


This raises an interesting point. Folitical analysis, like psycho- 
analysis and the sociology of knowledgc, is much more concerned with 
questions of genesis than with questions of validity. More than that, in 
common with all analytic sciences it appears to regerd origin as deter- 
mining to 2 great extent in most cases. Questions of meaning and devel- 
lopment are thought to te settled by an appeal to infantile patterns, in 
constitutions as well as in individuals. A new Calvinism permeates the 
field. 


Not even Magna Charta has escaped. Morris Cohen saw to that during 
the semc pcriod in which Beard was busy liberating political science from 
an excessive legalism. Cohen saw that Magna Charta had been "in no 
sense the result of a popular movement, but was entirely due to a small 
group of powerful nobles bent on their own selfish interests." This had 
been confirmed "beyond doubt" by "scientific historical research". with 
the authority of science at his back he demolishes the interpretations 
of both Coke and Pucke. The latter he charges with a "chivalric disre- 
gard of the facts." That Coke and Burke were intercstcd ultimately in 
the evolution and meaning of an historic cvent rather than in the motives - 
of the partics involved does not escape his notice. Put Cohen simply ig- 
nores this point of view. While admitting that the tradition of Magna 
Charta as a protcctor of "the people's rights had great influence in Eng- 
lish political development," Cohen concludes: "Modern science, however, 
sces no reason why present-day political controversies should be fought 
with the fantastic weapons of legendary history."" Disclose a man's motives 
and you explode his philosophic pretentions. Origin, not meaning, analysis, 
not validity, is the thing. 


Let me make myself perfectly clcer. This is not a plea for mendacity. 
I see no reason to provoke the admirers of Mrs Tennessee Williams. (Though 
I must confe.s that I have never had it demonstratcd to my satisfaction 
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that an absence of circumspection at least is entirely compatible with 
civilized behavior.) What I am saying is that.under the impact of an- 
alysis we have devoted more and more of our attention to causes and 
less and less of it to questions of validity. In ovr desperation to 
get at the inner realities we are certain must exist beneath the sur- 
face of all phenomena we have become increasingly reckless in our 
treatment of ideas and institutions. Theory has given way to ideology, 
politics to sociology, and philosophy to psychology. 


A good case in point is to be found in the attitude of the foremost 
American philosopher and educator in the Age of Analysis. To John Dewey 
the State is "pure myth". Society is "unreal", and liberty, eqality, 
and fraternity "hopeless abstractions" whose assertion leads either to 
"mushy scentimentalism or else to extrevagant and fanatical violence." 

"In the concrete, there are only groups." In short, reality is to be 
discovered neither in formal institutions nor in ideas, but only in th 
"concrete fact" of group existence. Why botherthen with the structure or 
philosophy of federalism? If Beard or Cohen don't get you, Dewey will. 


Let me offer one further samplc of the distaste of the American scholar 


for "legalistic" or "formal" inquiry in the fge of Analysis. Harold Lass- 
well has defined political science as "the study of the shaping and shar- 
ing of power". All other approaches: are branded as "unrealistic". As a 
science, the study of politics "finds its subject matter in interpersonal 
relations, not abstract institutions or organizations." In this scheme, 
the only rewarding study of federalism would be one in which the power 
relations behind the facade are analyzed. As a formal institution, fed- 
eralism is abstract, empty, meaningless. 


Is it any wonder that federalism as an institution and an idea has 
been neglected by the political scientists? The sentimcnt of the ana- 
lytic world runs strongly against its treatment es anything but a facade. 
And in all candor I must confess that with few notable exceptions, the 
student of political theory has not been particularly helpful in the 
circumstances. His handling of the origins, development, and meaning 
of federalism in America has done more credit to his talents as an ana- 
lyst than to his capacities as a philosopher. 


Teke The Federalist Papers. From the hulk of the commentarics in 
American political theory and history one is likely to gain the im- 
pression that The Federalist is anything but what it is: a truly re- 
markable essay on federalism. To begin with there are few political 
scientists whose familiarity with The Federalist extends teyond a 
stperficial knowledge of the most famous of the papers, Number Ten. 

The fame and influence of Number Ten is assured, however, because it 

is thought to contain the meat of politics. It is above all a treatise 
on the "realities" of political existence, while the other papers deal 
mainly with institutional arrangments bolstered with ideological appeals 
to historical experience. Why concern oneself with horing discussions 
of the proper relationship between the executive and lezisl.tive branches 
or between the Senate and the House when it is obvious that the true 
realities of politics, its underpinnings, are set forth in so exciting 
a fashion in Numbcr Ten? The ultimate political truth is the truth of 
conflicting interests besed upon incqualities stemming from variations 
in telunts, capacities, and ideologies. The rest is simply a blind. 
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Madison would be amused. For viewed from the vantage point of the 
history of ideas the faction argument in itself was neither novel nor 
set forth with especial acuity in Number Ten. The treatment it had re- 
ceived at the hands of Plato, Aristotle, and Machiavelli was far more 
comprehensive. Moreover, Harrington had only recently dealt with it 
in an extensive and detailed way. What was novel and startling was 
the argument Madison advenced for the large State as a vital clement in 
the survival of a republican form of government. The weight of authority 
of Western political thought was squarely egainst this point of view. 
By the time of Montesquicu 2nd Rousscau it wes taken for grantcd that 
frce government relicd for its continued existence upon a smell State 
in which face-to-face relationships could be maintained. Not only does 
Medison argue that this is unnecessary, but that it is Lrobably incom- 
patible with the survival of free government. It is within this frame- 
work that the faction argument must be understoc}. Eut no matter. 
Number Ten will continue to be celebrated for its analytic realism while 
commentators solemnly miss the point. The question is settled. The 
most celebrated portion of The Federalist has nothing to do with feder- 
alism. 


Much thet I heave said about federalism applies with equal force to 
the study of local government in America. But in the case of local govern- 
ment the qucstion of intellectual respectability is even more acute. If 
the intcllectual and ideological tide has run against the treatment of 
both federalism and local government from the standpoint of political 
and legal philosophy, time as wcll has worked against the study of local 
government. "The facts" havc hurt. As we have become a nation the 
interests and the cnergies of our intellectuals and practitioncrs have 
bcen increasingly directed away from the local scene toward tashington 
and the world, 


Intense intellectual interest in local government has not been 
fashionable since the days of the muckrakers who, incidentally, have 
had much to do with the present lack of intellectual fibre in the field. 
They, too, proceeded by disclosure. Furthermore, while rural America 
has lost its cultural centrality, especially for politics] scientists, 
the metropolitan area has only recently begun to be investigated in a 
systematic way. The Notes on Virginie is an historical curiosity, and 
the first volume of Tocqueville's Democracy in Amcrica, with its fascin- 
ating discussion of local governmental institutions and practices, is 
consulted with far less frequency than the second volume, with its "socio- 
economic" analysis of the realities of Americen political life. 


The academic literature of local government has been for the most 
part cliche-ridden and unimaginative. In this situation it is not sur- 
prising that the traditional appraoch has begun to give way to the "urban 
politics" approach. This is all to the good...up to a point. There is 
every promise that pedestrian treatment will be supplanted by analysis 
of high quality. Evt as in the case of federalism there is a danger here. 
we scem once again prepared to leap from a particularly sterile formalism 
to a kind of realism that might not only continue to leave inquiry into 
local institutions barren of any philosophic content, but which might very 
well render such an effort intellectually ridiculous. 


For if anything is clear it is that the analytic approach tends to 
Subsume all other types of inquiry, Every other method is suspect, or at 
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best naive. In the field of constitutional analysis the function 
of disclosure was performed by Beard and others with a great deal of 
effect, until a cul-de-sac wes reached. We now know much about the 
interests and processes behind federalism, but little about federalism 
as an idea or as an irstitution. My guess is that we are about to make 
important strides in our knowledge of the processes which underlie local 
government without any comparable development in the philosophy of local 
government in America. Were Gibbon alive today and teaching in one of 
our major universities, he would be encouraged to sacrifice his specula- 
tive interest in the impact of the growth of suburbs upon civic virtue 
for an interest in the voting behavior of the new suburbia. 


III 


The analytic arproach has proved extremely useful in our under- 
standing of American politics, I believe, however, that it has reached 
the limits of its usefulness in certain fields. Its weeknesses are appar- 
ent. First of all, analysis can never settle the ultimate question of 
judgment. The analytic point of view is incapable of moving from the 
realm of causes to the realm of wlidity. More than that, analysis fre- 
quently serves to discourage any attempt to arrive at a judgment. Its 
practice of probing behind every governmental institution in order to dis- 
cover "reality" supports a predispogition to belicve that all institutions 


are created equal. There is no logical reason for any one facade to claim 
a superior validity. 


Under its impact a concern with institutional arrangements has come 
to be regarded as mere gadgetry. Every scientist knows that the true 
causes of all phenomena are hidden deep within them. They present vs 
with only a shell. And grown men don't waste their time playing with 
shells. To Sabine, for example, the faith of James Harrington in such 
liberal devices as rotation in office, the secret ballot, and the sepa- 
ration of powers was "childish" and "fanciful". "It is strange," he 
writes, "that a man who saw as far as he (Harrington) did into the eco- 
nomic causes of political power should have placed so much reliance upon 
apparatus." Sabine credits Harrington with being "alone among the poli- 
tical writers of his time in seeing that government is determined both 
in its structure and in its working by underlying social and economic 
forces." And he advances the opinion that Harrington was much the super- 
ior of Hobbes (a "legal logician") in his "grasp of political realities". 
Sabine does not tell us how knowledge of the causes of a particular 
governmental structure may be converted into an answer to the question 


of whether or not men should submit to it or perhaps actively accord it 
obligation. 


But even in the realm of causes the analytic approach has often 
been deficient. Its deficiency stems from something I have emphasized 
throughout, a persistent exaggeration of the significance of informal 
realities at the expense of all other factors, especially rational 
philosophy. Let me offer a current example. There exists a widespread 
belief that a dramatic "change" has occurred in Justice Frankfurter | 
during his tenure on the Court. Where he had once displayed firm "lib- 
eral" political and economic ideological commitment, to an extreme degree 
according to some, he has since become a "conservative". Many who had 
attempted to block his appointment, as well as many of those who supported 
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him, did so on this basis. Now he has "changed". I would suggest 

that the phenomenon we are witnessing is less that of a chanred Frank- 
furter than of a remarkably narrow piece of analysis. Both his oppo- 
nents and his supporters appeared to agree on one thing: ideological 
motivations determine judicial behavior. And in this they were joined 
by a majority of political analysts. Yet on numerous occasions, some 
before his appointment to the Court, Frankfurter has advanced a highly 
articulate philosophy of judicial office. No one, of course, takes him 
very seriously. How can an expressed philosophy of office be taken ser- 
iously in the face of indicated ideological predispositions? I think 

it is safe to say that he will continue to be discussed more as a lib- 
eral or a conservative than as a judge. But even assuming tmt for 
analysis this criterion is an appropriate one the question of a guide 

to practical judgment remains open, at least so far as the judge himself 
is concerned. Analysis can not tell him how to behave. 


The recent experience of the Commission on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions would seem to confirm this. The Commission was confronted with 
major problems of judgment involving the future of both local government 
and the institution of federalism in the United States. In this circum- 
stance the literature of analysis provided little direction, although 
its authors profess a central concern with "decision-making" and "the 
formulation of public policy." The ,nature of the decisions which had to 
be made and the policy recommendations which needed to be formulate 
resembled those to be found in the debates of the Philadelphia Convention, 
in The Federalist, and in the great Supreme Court cases. They still pro- 
vided the most useful and germane texts. There is every reason to believe 
that this will continue to be so for some time to come. 


Until institutionalists become philosophers (rather than policy 
scientists) or philosophers become institution?lists (rather than method- 
ologists) the outlook for the field of American institutions would seem 
quite bleak. For it will either be neglected as formalistic or treated 
from the standpoint of process and ideology. Eventually these are like- 
ly to amount to the same thing. As more and more of our ideas and in- 
stitutions are subjected to analysis the continued necessity for judg- 
ment will demand at some point a ringing "so what?" Then the analysts 
will spend their time talking only to themselves, and when analysts talk 
only to analysts, who listens? 
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RECENT THEORIES AND PROBLIMS OF FEDERALISM 
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by Thomas P, Jenkin 
University of California, Los Angeles 


It is a commonplace that federal government is extremely complex 
government, It is equally a commonplace that the great diversities of 
cultural, social, and political units in the United States make for an 
extraordinary number of permutations of relationship even among federal 
states. For the scholars and practitioners of politics, federalism thus 
inevitably has many ramifications into political, legal, and administra- 
tive spheres. At the outset, then, distinctions need to be made for the 
purposes of this discussion. What will be of principal concern in this 
paper will be political federalism, or the idea of political federalism. 


By this is meant that the basic foci here will be the problems of 
political power and interests that are associated with modern federalism 
in distinction to the problems of operating a system in which the claims 
to power generally have been met. Occasionally the flare of special de- 
mands of member states in the Union dramatizes the political base of our 
system, but in the main it seems clear that political federalism has been 
taken for granted in the United States. 


I 


An overall survey of the literature which has dealt with the founda- 
tions and problems of United States federalism since World War I yields 
a few generalizations which may establish some perspective for the subject. 


First, the interest in federalism of academicians has been quite uneven 
over the periods; but the interest has been at its height since World War 
II. I think it fair to say that American authors presented no books in 
the 1920's and 1930's of the quality and of Federalism: 
Mature and Emergent, edited by Arthur W, iiachahon, 1) or of the re k edited 
by Robert R, Bowie and Carl J. Friedrich, Studies in Federalism.‘2) Simil- 
arly, lesser but still significant treatments are also more easily dis- 
coverable in the past few years, 


Various reasons account for this rebirth of interest. Two may be 
nentioned as among the most important. Perhaps first in any listing would 
be the extension of federalism to new states in the international commun- 
ity in recent years. This development has served to stimulate investigation 
into the subject generally and to focus attention once more on the political 
implications of the system since the subject of political federalism is 
most vital at the inception of a federal government. This canalization 
of inquiry about foreign states has also invited re-assessment of the U.S. 
system. At the same time, domestic problems associated both with the 
general consolidation of national power, especially after two decades of 
Democratic Party direction, and with the specific discontents of States 
and groups of people with some of the effects of the increased power of 
the central government have restated issues of political federalism. 
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Second, the scholarly literature of the past four decades reveals that 
more time and attention has been expended on the legal and administrative 
complexities of federalism than on the basic political issues that federal- 
ism involves. Much of the most impressive analysis has been of the 
administrative relationships and especially of the fiscal problems that 
have developed in the intergovernmental relations of American federalism. 
In large measure these studies have been concerned with the house-keeping 
activities of the several levels of government, but of course these insti- 
tutional arrangements also have played a very considerable role in the 
selection and maintainance of federal values. However the focus has not 
principally been on the political issues of federalism that have been very 
minor themes in these administrative studies. 


Similarly discussions of legal developments have characteristically tended = 
away from the essential qualities of federalism. Much of the scholarly 
writing has reflected the decisions of American courts. Although the 
federal relationship is not denied in these decisions, the tendency has 
been to stress the power of the nation or to emphasize the minutae of 
administrative law. For example, the abandonment of the theory of dual 
federalism was made in the name of the federal distribution of power; but 
nevertheless the decision reduced the claims that the States had been able 
to make before legal tribunals. Or, again, the body of law relative to the 
interests of private persons, especially in civil rights, has received more 


attention and has shown more development than the conflict and selection 
of laws. 


It must be noted too that this selective emphasis on subjects germane 
to federalism may in part be explained by the success of the U.S. system 
as well as by its deficiences. That is, the dasic questions of political 
relations are more apt to be raised at the inception of a federal system 
or in the case of profound dissatisfactions with it than when the system 
is operating satisfactorily. This perhaps explains also some of the current 
revival of interest in the federal idea. The new 20th century experiments 
with federalism have recaptured some of the interests that had been lost 
because the novelty of federalism had worn off, This is also underscored 
by the degree to which the speculations of scholars from abroad, newly con- 
cerned with new federal systems, are more helpful in defining problems of 
federalism than are the treatments of domestic students. 


Third, a very considerable part of the academic investigation of 
federalism in the period under review has reached the conclusion that 


federalism is intrinsically inadequate to deal with necessary functions of 
modern government. 


This theme received its maximum development in the days of the de- 
pressior, of course, when emergency conditions led to the conclusions that 
States as the primary constituents of U.S. federalism were no longer 
capable of exercising effectively the powers that the federal division 
assigned to them. The main argument here led to the conclusion that 
Scientific analysis establishes that diffusion of responsibility and author- 
ity results generally in governmental inefficiency and in emergency times 
in intolerable inefficiency. This conclusion, and it is a weighty one, is 
well illustrated, passim, in a symposium entitled "Intergovernmental 
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Reletions in the United States" (3) which appeared in 1940 at the end of 
- the depression decade and before the beginning of American participation 
in World War II, 


It is sometimes also asserted that in its nature federalism is destined 
to be a phase in the development of the political relations of the nation 
that employs it rather than a mature form. This view stipulates that there 
is no dependable intrinsic political or social content in federalism: only a 
general legal definition dealing with a plurality of jurisdictions can be 
given. On tae political side it can only be asserted that particular federal 
governments fall between agreements by treaty on the one hand and unitary 
government on the other. Further it is a short step from this to find 
that power inadequacies under the federal system will inevitably force the 
adoption of more and more unitary practices. Franz L. Neumann underscores 
the conclusion that there is no comuon element in the nature of existing 
federal states eccept a juristic one (though he does not explicitly make 
the further conclusion about the inherent instability of federalism. Thus 
he says that "The federal arrangement operates always within a specific 
political, social, and cultural setting and the isolation of the federal 
element — this setting is obviously extremely difficult, perhaps impos-~ 
sible. "( 


Or again, in the discussion of Australian federalism at the time of 
the establishment of that system another similar point of view was put 
forth in these words: "Either responsible government will kill federation 
or federation will kill responsible paca tgp Although this dictum 
seems extreme, it nevertheless points up the irresponsibilities wnich are 
a potential danger in a system of divided power. This general attitude 
toward federalism also commonly assumes that the principal reason for the 
adoption of a federal form is to provide the only tolerable amalgamation 
of a large and heterogeneous territory which contains but a few foci of 
comnon interests. The counter-part of this view is that the essential 


reason for federalism is lost as greater homogeneity develops within the 
society. 


There is some point to these negative approaches to the discussion of 
federalism but I think that the American experience indicates that categor- 
ical judgments of this kind go too far and prove too much. The problems 


of federalism are present and are serious; but the viability of federalism 
is a fact also. 


However the whole explanation of the recent under-eiphasis of the 
concept of political federalism does not lie either in attention to 
operational problems nor in the uncritical acceptance of an established 
system. In considerable measure there has been positive acceptance of 
alternative political concepts which in their nature are in some degree 
corrosive of the values and practices of federalism. Thus ideological 
attention to concepts of nationalism, majoritarianism, or, at the other 
end of the scale, functional pluralism must in considerable degree with~ 
draw attention from the concept of federalism. Two world wars have not 
only accelerated the rate of growth of central government powers more than 
that of state powers, but has also magnified the sense of national commun- 
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ity, of patriotism, and of nationalism to the point where the bonds of 
community in most States have become different in kind and lower in value. 


This is not to suggest that these countervailing concepts are 
nutually exclusive with federalism. That they can and do co-exist is patent. 
However the relationship should indicate that the federal system has under- 
gone profound change. Arthur W, nachahon inter-relates these concepts to 
suggest that federalism in operation will inevitably be defined on a 
relative political scale rather than in terms of precise legal requirements. 
The variations in the scalar definition will = on the balance among 
the tendencies for which the concepts stand. ( 


It 


Before going further it will be useful to consider definitions of 
federalism in order to set limits to the discussion. Two may be presented. 
The first is provided by Professor K. C. ‘Jheare. 


By the federal principle I mean the method of dividing the 
powers so that the general and regional Eorermenes are each, 
within a sphere, coordinate and independent, 7 


The definition provided by Professor macihahon is less categorical and 
more inclusive in its-terms: 


» « » Yet there is virtue in making such a word /federalism/ do 


service in varied applications provided it carries an essence 
or logic that is remembered and respected. 


The test on the borders of usage is likely to be one of 
degree. Thus a federal system distributes power between a 
common and constituent governments under an arrangement that 
cannot be changed by the ordinary process of central legisla- 
tion. This requirement leaves open the question of how addition- 
ally difficult must be the method of amendment and how it is to 
be conducted. A further characteristic of federal systems is 
that the matters entrusted to the constituent units (whether their 
powers are residual or delegated) must be substantial and not 
merely trivial; this, too, is a problem of degree. 


Another essential ingredient in federations ... is that 
their central organs are to some extent directly in contact with 
individuals, both to draw authority from them through elections 
and also for the purpose of exacting taxes and compliance with 
regulations . .. . Still another attribute of federal systems is 
that the member states have considerable lee way in devising and 
changing their forms of government and their procedures. .. . 


A further essential is the equality of the constituent 
states, absolute as to legal status but at best relative as to 
such matters as size, population, and wealth... . Through 
all these prime characteristics of federalism rung 5 discernible 
logic but the definition is a question of degree, \8 
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Certain implications and extrapolations of these definitions need to 
be noted for our purposes. First, the question of the antecedent sources 
of the power is not raised. The word "federal" proceeds from the word 
foedus, a treaty or pact or legal agreement in the sense of international 
agreement. That is, the word assumes an origin for federal government 
in established independent political units. Conversely, however, there has 
been a strong line of interpretation in the United States which has assumed 
that the source of power of both states and central government is a common 
popular sovereignty which provides a single pool of power that has supplied 
and determined coordinate planes of government. 


Second, the definitions are basically concerned with power and its 
division. However "division" may not be so good a word as "distribution" 
would be. It is common to think of the federal formula as a limiting 
device. Even at the outset in American history checks and balances, divi- 
sion and separation of powers were much in discussion. However this fact 
should not obscure what was equally a fact, that federalism was designed 
also to collect political power. Certainly men like Alexander Hamilton 
were more concerned with the development of effective national government 
than they were with the problem of the responsibility of the government. 
This is a situation that is generally overlooked by conservative writers who 
are now asserting the premise of state's rights under federal constitution, 
but it is also often overlooked by scholars. A reading of the lists of 
powers provided to the several branches of the federal government in the 
national constitution makes clear that an effective combination of powers 
was desired. Contrasted with the allocation of powers to central govern- 
ment under the Articles of Confederation, the degree to which the consti- 
tution was a device for centralizing power is impressive. Even the great 
accessions to power which the central government has enjoyed since 1789 
cannot obscure the fundamental initial generosity of the Founders in providing 
authority to the national government. 


It is also apparent in the definitions that the allocation of powers 
to the various levels of government must assure not only independence of 
function but also the viability of the separate units. To be independent 
Possession of substantial police powers is essential. No satisfactory 
definition of federalism can tolerate a shadow government. 


It seems apparent also that the existence of coordinate branches of 
government however derived, is the primary test of federalism. Other tests 
are of less importance. Thus the location of residual powers, the prior 
existence of the member states and the power to act directly on the people, 
are subordinate to the requirement that separate independent jurisdictions 
be waintained in the law and practice of a federal system. 


Finally, the definitions noted depend principally on U.S. practice for 
the general specifications of the attributes of federalism. This dependence 
is inplicit in the definitions of ®rofessor MacMahon which are set out 
above, but Professor ‘Iheare has been explicit on the point and has asserted. 
that in spite of a wide variety of constitutional practices in states which 
comuonly are labeled "federal", "The modern idea of what federal government is 
has been determined by the United States of America." 7 Accordingly he 
began his search for a general definition in the particular practices of 
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the United States. Others are less willing to fix the basic norm in the 
arrangements which obtain in one national state, but there is no doubt that 
American practice must contribute to any general discussion of the basic 
attributes of federations. 


In terms of the special relevance of U.S. arrangements for general 
definitions it is also appropriate to recall some of the obvious, specific 
conditions and facts of current American federalism. first, the system 
is viable and operational, In view of alarm that is frequently expressed 
about the obsolescence of federalism, this fact is not always evident. The 
powers of the central government have increased enormously but so have 
those of States. horeover, expansion of state powers has occurred in vital 
areas of police power including that of economic regulation, a sphere in 
which states are often claimed to be especially weak. it is certainly 
true that more consultation with federal government is now routine than in 
periods of a simpler society; and it is true also that central power has been 
augmented at a faster rate than that of the states; but it is nevertheless 
true that states now exercise more, and more important functions as inde- 
pendent entities than ever before. 


Second, it should also be noted that the federal formula of power 
distribution does not contain the whole of the effective power which is 
employed in the United States. It has become truistic that the enforce- 
ment of responsibility in the exercise of that public power held by 
private associations is one of the most difficult tasks of modern, libe~al 
government. What this point underscores is that federalism must be con- 
sidered not only in terms of the powers distributed directly to federal 
units but also in terms of the "private-public" powers which both encounter. 
I think that this development goes beyond the concept of powers reserved 
to the people since in some spheres the powers of both central and state 
governments can be effectively challenged. Whatever the distribution of 
powers under federal arrangements, the system requires that the coordinate 
governments in combination will have a monopoly on the political power that 
is to be exercised over society. 10) 


In this final section I wish to deal with two topics in which 
federal political practice and the development of political ideas come to 
comuon issues. Specifically, these foci are: first, there is a question 
of the definition and the strength of a "myth of federalism," or a general 
belief in the rightness of the arrangements that odtain in the U.S.. This 
question comprehends the relationship of the complex of ideas that issue in 
a sense of an integrative commnity. Second, the special relationship 
between conservatism and federalism constitutes a problem of political ideas.. 


A. 


Although federalism has usually been discussed in legal or administra- 
tive terms, the viability of a federal system mast lie in political factors 
which provide a foundation for the legal and administrative superstructure. 
Professor William S. Livingston makes this point clearly in the introductory 
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chapter of his Federalism and Constitutional Change: "The essence of 
federalism lies not in the constitutional or institutional structure 
but in the society itself. Federal government is a device by aes § 
the federal qualities of the society are articulated and served." 11) 
The "federal qualities" that Professor Livingston emphasizes are those 


basic social diversities which are organized territorially and which 
demand independent political expression. 


There is a further extension of this line of thought which should be 
of substantial interest to students of American thought and of the relation 
of political ideas to political behavior. This concerns the myth or belief 
or sentiment of federalism. That there is such a favorable belief and that 
federal practice draws strength from it seems apparent. Minor suggestive 
examples are fairly easy to find. One might be the response of voters in 
California to a campaign against a referendum measure which would have 
re-apportioned the State Senate to make it partially reflective of popula- 
tion distribution. One major part of the campaign to defeat the measure 
emphasized the undesirability, even the impiety, of abandonning ‘the federal 
idea" within the state. There seems little doubt of the effectiveness of 
the argument even with those people in metropolitan centers whose interests 
in representation were adversely affected by this "federal idea." 


In spite of the existence of such examples I know of no study in which 
this popular belief in federalism as something intrinsically valuable is 
explored and analysed; nor is one provided in this paper. However, a few 
observations about it and about its importance to political federalism can 
be made. 


Certain propositions can be made which I think are valid. A belief in 
federalism or a myth of federalism certainly exists and is significant in 
the maintenance of the federal system. But the conditions needed for the 
continued health of the idea have been deteriorating, and especially those 
conditions which make for identification of the interests of individuals 
with those of the constituent States of the federal union. Further, the 
strong social diversities of which Professor Livingston speaks which are 
present in all societies are less and less to be associated with specific 
territorial divisions, Stetes or even regions, than they once were. To some 
degree, the "federal idea" in the United States is drawing on its capital 
and depleting its future. To the extent that the phrase "the federal govern- 
ment" evokes an image of national government to which States are indifferent 
appendages the myth of federalism is in decline. 


The subject can be examined in terms of two general questions: first, 
the effect on the political idea of federalism of competition from ideas of 
national integration; second, the role of the States in providing foci of 
political allegiance in a system of dual citizenship. 


that have developed in the United States which in one way or another help 
to bridge over the particularities of our society. Some of these involve 
essentially emotive responses and are summed up in fawiliar words like 
"nationalism", "patriotism", and "general welfare". Others also are 


From the ideological standpoint there is great strength in the ideas 
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emotive and valuational but additionally suggest mechanisms for the dis- 
covery of integrative policies. "Democracy" and "majoritarianism" are 
concepts of this kind. 


A sober view of the importance of these concepts in current American 
political thought will suggest the difficulty of maintaining a coherent 
political idea of federalism in the United States. For at best, there is no 
necessary connection between ideas like nationalism or democracy on the one 
hand and the idea of political federalism on the other; and in some degree 
they mist be in actual or potential conflict. If it can be agreed that 
federalism requires a diversification of interests which are legally and 
politically protected, it is apparent that attitudes of mind that require 
the submergence of these interests in a countervailing sentiment of national- 
ism or in a decision by a majority are corrosive of federalism. These con- 
flicts were succinctly presented by Calhoun and it is illustrative that it 
has been the general defense of diversity presented by him rather than his 
particular defense of the States as of 1850 that has maintained his reputa- 
tion as a political thinker. 


U.S. thought has, of course, sought to reconcile these conflicts in 
its basic ideological commitments. The concept of popular sovereignty in 
which the constitution becomes peculiarly the instrument of the whole poli- 
tical people of the United States has been one such device since each separ- 
ate political arrangement whether pluralistic or integrative proceeds from 
a single, coordinating source of power. In effect, federalism becomes 
peculiarly the property of the people as a whole rather than of diverse 
bodies of people within the whole. However, in spite of the currency of 
this view of popular sovereignty, in the end a definition of federalism 
based on it denies the very idea of federalism since potentially "we, the 
people" can and probably will extinguish diversity. 


Our concepts of representation have also sought reconciliation of the 
interests of separate political parts with those of the whole. The story of 
the gradual nationalization of the forms of political representation is 
familiar. So is the story of the representation of diverse interests which 
are not congruent with interests of States. Thus the more or less formal 
representation of economic or other extrapolitical elements through lobby- 
ing activity is a diminution of the federal idea even though economic 
interests may find strong allies in State capitols. Also, and especially, 
the development of national parties witich only reluctantly have accepted the 
restraints of legal federalism have marked a growth in extra-federal ideas 
of proper political representation. 


And yet the States or their subdivisions have retained substantial 
representation and the federal relationship continues to be protected. 
it may be recalled that the inauguration of the single-member constituency 
for the House of Representatives was proposed to maintain the representation 
of state interests in the face of Jacksonian majoritarianism; and that the 
device still has usefulness in the representation of particular, local 
interests per se. It may also be underscored that the life of political 
parties is inore dependent on success in States than in national elections, 
provided that the success in the States is substantial and consistent. 
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riany more aspects of the reconciliation of the independent claims of 
states and those of central government could be elaborated, but these may 
make the point: that there is considerably more of the political practice 
of federalism extant than can be expressed in the ideas of political feder- 
alism which now have general currency. 


The second question concerned the role of the States in providing foci 
of political allegiance in a system of dual citizenship. This is a more 
difficult subject to deal with, but it appears that the States per se have 
lost ground quite consistently in recent decades. What is important here is 
a sense of allegiance and obligation on the part of citizens which is habitual 
and voluntary. It has been noted somewhere that into the 1830's and 1840's 
visitors abroad from the United States were more apt to identify themselves 
as citizens of the United Siates. It is this kind of identification which 
creates a bond of community that provides an underlying base for political 
societies, Put another way, political units have required a characteristic 
interest or interests to maintain themselves over long periods; and a sense 
of distinctive unity and common commitment ever has been associated with 
this phenomena. 


The question then is whether the States now command basic political 
loyalty from their citizens in respect of an interest common to all. I 
think that a negative answer cannot be given categorically, but a positive 
answer would be as hard to defend. Moreover, great differences among States 
would imuediately appear. However, population mobility and the identifica- 
tion of individuals with values, political and otherwise, that transcend the 
States have reduced the moral allegiance to States felt by most individuals 
to a minimum, Rather it would seem that allegiance to States, except in 
terms of regard for an instrument of self-interest, is intermittant and 
partial rather than consistent and complete, It is perhaps chiefly on 
this point that the weakness of a sentiment of federalism is chiefly evident 
at the present time. 


B. 


The special relationship between political federalism and political 
conservatism constitutes a problem in the theory of federalism as well as 
a problem in the practical maintenance of the federal system. Specifically, 
the identification of federalism with the interests of one ideological group 


has occasionally weakened support for federalism, and iaay be a persistant 
danger to it. 


At the outset it should be recognized that the ground rules for 
American federalism were laid down by a group of people whose political 
ideas were more akin to present day conservatives than to present day 
Supporters of welfare state ideologies. ‘With certain qualifications (e.¢g., 
Alexander Hamilton's emphasis on effective national government rather than . 
on responsive federal govermnent) the basic ideas of the Federalists can 
be made to serve as creed for a large segment of current conservatives, as 
Russell Kirk and others point out. The attention paid to the corruptibility 
of power and to the need to distribute and limit it; the assertion that 
Primary values are individual rather than social; the preference for concrete 
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lessons of the past, including lessons about human fallibility, rather 

than for the ideological goals of the future; the stress on legal and 
administrative routine as a curb to political improvisations are equally 
discoverable in the two bodies of ideas. It is fair to say that the special 
relationship between conservatism and federalism exists partly because they 
draw in substantial measure from common ideological sources. One may even 
speculate about whether the current renaissance of American conservatism 

and the current increased attention to political federalism are causally 
connected in a significant way. 


Further, the economic foundations of Federalists and conservatives 
suggests common denominators. Although Charles A. Beard's thesis concern- 
ing the economic interests of the constitutional Fathers is noy usually 
applied with reduced vigor, there economic predispositions of the Fathers 
were such that the qualities of natural aristocracy comprehended comiercial 
aptitude for most of them. Moreover, some of their most important contribu- 
tions established the conditions for a semi-mercantilist capitalism. Obvious- 
ly, the economic terms of reference of 1787 were different than those of 
current conservatives, but the parallels that may be drawn are many. If 
only from this viewpoint, the most articulate and self-conscious support for 
the idea of federalism may properly come from this group. 


Conversely, major political and economic changes have occurred in 
the United States in defiance not only of conservatism but of federalism 
also. The alliances which have been made across state boundaries in support 
of new, often illegal interests, have been exactly of the kind of interest 
combinations against which madison inveighed in The federalist. This is not 
to say that the protagonists of electoral reform, of an elected judiciary, 
of legal labor organization, of Granger legislation, or of extended social 
services were explicitly anti-federalist (although sone, especially in the 
Progressive and New Deal periods, were.) Indeed, in the result, these 
major changes have been accomodated into the federal system, if only awkwardly. 
But if not anti-federalist in sentiment, these non-conservative forces 
uniformly felt constrained to adopt majoritarian or other devices which 
intrinsically were at odds with characteristic federal methods. From the 
standpoint of political thought this is a fact of some importance. Each 
return to federal practice necessarily was made with lessened zomnitment to 
the doctrine of federalism. 


But not all of the present special relationship between conservatism 
and federalism is to be discovered in historical antecedents. To an appreci- 
able degree the connection is a matter of expediency also. 


This connection need not be greatly labored. It is apparent in any 
casual review of American politics that, more frequently than not, parties 
have retreated to the labyrinth of federalism when out of power. It is also 
apparent that conservative Republicans have usually found this retreat more 
congenial than non-conservative Democrats. Federalism in the United States 
has more frequently proved to be a barrier to majoritarian denands, creating 
delays if not proscriptions, than to the overweening claims of special 
interests. And there also has been a similar expedient connection for special 

conservative interests for federalism has also provided redoubts for them. 
The exanples of the protection furnished by federal institutions for minority 
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interests which have no real relation to federalism per se are legion. Like 
hermit crabs, these (usually conservative) interests back into a convenient 
if alien shell for protection, 


It is manifest that the ramifications of this problem are many. Its 
chief significance centers in the question of the impact of the special 
interests of conservatism in federalism on the general acceptability 
and development of the idea of federalism in the United States, 


IV. 


In concluding this paper I am mindful that it contains more questions 
than answers; and more assertions than evidence. I am also mindful that _ 
there are major topics and problems that I have excluded, In particular I 
have purposely by-passed the huge sudject matter of intergovernmental 
relations, legal and administrative, since that is to be treated in another 
way; and, for different reasons, the significant problem of supranational 
federalism. In presenting what I have I have been concerned with providing 
a basis for discussion in this Round Table. 


My chief points in doing so come to this. First, that the idea of 
political federalism is basic to any federal system but that there has been 
a singular neglect of this aspect of the analysis of federalism by American 
scholars in the period since World Yar I, In this period most attention has 
been paid to the administrative and legal arrangements necessary for the 
operation of the day-to-day business of the community. 


Second, that in spite of lamentations to the contrary, the U.S. federal 
system as such is viable and reveals a myth of federalism consonant with 
its usually successful federal practices. 


Third, that the ideological commitments of the nation are such that there 
must be concern for the future of the idea of federalism even though the 
idea and countervailing ideas co-exist now. In particular, the strength of 
various integrative ideas and the identification of conservatism and federal- 


ism constitute challenges to the fundamental political idea of American 
federalism, 
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Emerging Conflicts fn Public Administration 


1. WILSCN AHEAD OF HIS TIME 


Even in the most learned and profound of the professional jour- 
nals, not many articles survive the passage of the years. Nor should many 
be expected to; they frequently tend, quite naturally, to deal with matters 
of interest to their audiences at the time they appear. As times change, 
problems and perspectives, and hence interests, change as well. It is not 
— surprising, then, that most such articles slip wletiy into the dusty ob. 
livion of the library stacks. i 

This being the normal fate of articles. both scholarly and popu- 
lar, the success of Woodrow Wilson's essay on "The Study of Administration" 


in withstanding the test of time is indeed remarkable. The essay appeared 


in the Political Science Quarterly of June 1887, and, unless the editorial 


wheels spun a great deal faster in those days than they do now, Wilson must 
have been working on it just about this season a full 70 years ago. What 
qualities must an essay have to live through seven decades? What must it 
contain to attract men's attention three generations after it was written, 
an interval in which scores of others were completely forgotten? 

The most obvious answer, of course, is that it must deal with 
problems or issues as meaningful and urgent to later generations as to the 


generation to which it was addressed, and it must deal with them in a way 


that makes sense in new contexts. Equally important, however, is the fact 


that if an author's stature becomes such thet the enlistment of his name in 


Support of a cause lends authority to the cause... if, in short, his name 
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becomes an honorific-- then fit fis almost certain that the advocates of that 
cause will retrieve from the archives everytining he has ever written that 
can be used for, or bent to, their purposes. 

Wilson's essay satisfies both the substantive and the honorific 
conditions. Had he been an obscure professor al! his life, it seems un- 
likely that the champions of public administration as a teaching discipline 
and a career would have rescued his essay from its expected fate; on the 
contrary, they would have made their case themselves, and couched it in ap- 
propriate contemporery jargon. But his blessing has become a highly effec- 
tive symbol to fnvoke on behalf of any position, and his stand on the issue 
of public administration seems unequivocel. Almost inevitably, then, those 
who took the same stend in later years employed the powerful magic of his 
name. 1 

To attribute the survival of the essay entirely to the manipu- 
lations of the public oedministretion fraternity, however, would be to over. 
look the extraordinary clarity, force, and foresight of the argument; it is 
still read because it is still one of the best pieces on the subject, and 
because it is as relevent to the problems of our own day as it was to those 
in 1887. If there are any who complain that his presentation now seems 
hackneyed, they would do well to remember that this is so largely because 
it has been so frequently paraphrased-- and even plagfarized. Indeed, it 
is a tribute to Wilson's brilltance and insight and originality that his 


Statement is possibly better understood and appreciated today than it was 


1. It is quite revealing that the reprinting of the essay on adminis- 
tretion in the Political Science Quarterly in 1941 came about as a result 
of the efforts of the founders of the American Society for Public Adminis- 
tration to get permission (which was dented them) to republish it in the 
first issue of their own Public Administration Review. 
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when he wrcte it. te was so far ahead of his times that almost 20 years 
elapsed before Goodnow's work in administrative law appeered, 30 years be- — 
fore Freund's work in this area was published, and 40 years before his hope 
for university treining in governmental administration was realized. The 
prescience of the article was recognized only when the trends he identified 
in their early stages made themselves felt in their full force. 

After all, when Wilson wrote the article (he was then only 30), 


alihough some of the signs of whet government was about to become were eal- 


ready appearing,? the full impact of a new era had not yet made itself felt. 
Total government expenditures-~ federal, state, and local-- amounted to well 
under a billion dollars. Antitrust enforcement, income-tax administration, 
networks of motor highways, communications regulation, social security ad- 
ministration, airways contro! and sirport constructton, massive farm parity 
payments, professional public heelth programs (Pasteur's work had been done 
only a generation earlier), end many other highly specialized ectivities 
thet we have come te take for granted today were at ihat time either unknown 
or in their infancy. Even industry wes then directed not by professionally 
trained administrators, but by self-made men who often had little formal 
education end who worked themselves up from comparatively modest beginnings 
by combining herd work, ruthlessness, a pragmatic attitude towerd the prob- 
lems of organization, imagination, and dering. Frederick W. Taylor had not 
yet even begun the studies that later became the foundation for the scten- 


tific management movement. It was the men of vision who detected in the 


relatively scanty evidence of the day the changing shape of society. And 


2. See p. 9 ff., infra. 
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in the vanguard of those who looked far into the future stood Wilson, ex- 


horting his contemporaries: 
(l)f difficulties of governmental action are fo be seen 
gathering in other centuries, they are to be seen culmi- 
nating in our own... It is getting harder to run 6 con- 
stitution than to frame one... There is scarcely a 
single duty of government which was orfe simple which is 
not now complex ... (Alt the same time that the functions 
of government are every day becoming more complex and diffi- 
cult, they ore also vastly multiplying in number .. . This 
is why there should be a science of administration .. .» 
This is . . . why ther@is such a science. 


ft. WILSON ALSC A_ PRODUCT CF_HIS TIME 


Yet, while Wilson was ahead of his time, he was also a product of 
his period. His perceptions of the governmental problems of the day were 
the widely prevalent ones, and his proposed solutions, though they were 
undoubtedly more profound than the purely mechanical! nostrums advocated by 
some of the self-appointed governmental reformers around him, were never- 
theless reflections of the political values which then obtained. His genius 
lay in his ability to weave the strends of evidence in his era into the 
fabric and the pettern of the future, but whet he saw as evidence was cClear- 
ly conditioned by those values. 

More specifically, it is the central thesis of this paper that the 
governmental institutions of this country have been so organized and oper- 
ated as to produce an emphasis on three values, and thet each of these 
values has been dominant, but not exclusively so, in different periods of our 
history. To be sure, the three values, which will be examined in turn, ere 
not the only ones fulfilled by the governmental system, but the design and 
functioning of the government have been such that these appear to have re- 


ceived prime stress in the ordering of our political life. And although 


each seems to have enjoyed particuler favor in different periods, evidences 
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of the concern for all are discernible in every period. Wilson's essay 
beers the unmistakable stemp of one of these periods. 


The Guest for Representativeness. The earliest stress was placed 


on representetiveness and !ong preceded the appearance of the article on ad- 


ministration. Itt is impossible to date with any precision any of the peri- 


ods, except erbitrarily, and tt is probably unnecessary to do so for most 


purposes$ nevertheless, their origins can be identified, and so, roughly, 
can their respective zeniths. In the. case of representativeness, the quest 
for it clearly had its roots in the colonial period, when colonial assem- 
blies were struggling with royal governors for control! of the political 
life in the New World and “No taxation without wes a slogan 
that made colonial blood boil. The legislatures thus became the champions 
of the indigenous population, or at least of the ruling elements fn the 
colonies, against what was regarded in many quarters es executive oppression. 
When the Revolution drove the British out, the legislatures in the new 
states were, with but a couple of exceptions,” enthroned in positions of 
leadership of the new governments, and, although the franchise continued to 
be limited to a relatively smal! proportion of the people, if was through 
the legislatures that governmental! policy was formulated and legitimated. 
Even in the states that continued to operete under their colonial charters 
in the post-Revolutionery years, the governors were reduced to fitgureheads 


with little influence in the making of governmental decisions. In 10 of 


the states, the governors were elected by the legislatures, most of them for 


3. New York and Massachusetts. These states provided important models 
for the federal executive, which ultimately was set up as an even stronger-- 
and perhaps better-- office than its prototypes. 
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only one-year terms; in only one state did ‘tee governor have a veto, and 
even that was a limited one by present-day standards; they had few powers 
of appointment and removal, and of administrative supervision and control3 
they did not function as legislative leaders3 hence, the office wes regarded 
as primarily ceremonial and a symbol of honor rather than es e seat of 
power, and it therefore rarely attracted men of distinction in the early 
days of the Republic. Lacking in status and in constitutional end adminis- 
trative strength, governors had no source of political strength, and they 
therefore remained subordinate to the legislatures in every respect; they 
had no leverage with which to exert influence even if they had been so in- 
clined. Consequently, as late as the opening years of the Twentieth Centu- 
ry, the governorship was a dead-end road; as one authority has remerked, 
they served théle anert terms and returned to private life with few accom- 
plishments behind them and nothing before them but the pleasure of being 
called "Governor" for the rest of their days.4 The legislatures ruled 
virtually unchallenged. 

At the focal level, too, collegiate bodies were in charge of the 
conduct of government. Whether they were truly "representative," and 
whether one ought to refer to the governing organ of a community that is not 
"sovereign" as a legislature, are questions that need not be taken up here. 
Suffice fit to say that local executives labored under the same or perhaps 


greater handicaps than their state counterparis and therefore presented no 


4. There were notable exceptions of course. Cleveland became President 
after serving as Governor of New York, Hayes and McKinley had both been 
Governors of Ohio before moving to the White House, and other governors be-— 
came influential in national politics. As a general rule, however, the 
governorship was not a springboard fo power or prominence. 
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more of a challenge to the local institutions corresponding to legislatures 
than did the governors to the state bodies. . 

The constitutional specifications for the Presidency constituted 
a counter-trend to the apparent value system of governmental designers in 
early America. For the fréeidant wes invested with greater authority than 
almost any other chief executive of the time. Yet even at the federal 
level, there were clearly widespread expectations that the Congress would 
provide the primary motive power for the government, a view sheared, accord- 
ing to Binkley, even by many incumbents of the White House whose "Whig con- 
ception" of the Presidency as subservient to the legislature may be con. 
trasted with the "stewardship theory" of independent Presidential authority 
to be enunciated much later in history. While Washington and Jefferson 
fought to protect and extend executive power from the very first, it is 
probably not stretching the facts at all to argue that Presidents for a long 
time had an uphill struggle in this ottert, and that many chose to yield to 
the sentiment of the day and the strength of the giants in Congress. 

Whether or not the legistatures were actually the most representative insti- 
tutions need not be explored heres there is ample evidence that they were 
conceived of in these terms in those days. 

The enthronement of the legislature was one of the two major 
tangible indications of the value placed on representativeness; the other 
was the rather uncritical faith in the electoral principle. It began with 
the extension of the franchise, with the elimination of many qualifications 
for voting and a thrust toward universal adult suffrage. But the faith in 


elections also took the form of an increasing number of official positions 


filled by balloting. The first half of the Nineteenth Century saw the 
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number of elective offices explosively increased, especially after the 
Jacksonian Revolution burst upon the country. The ballot grew in length 
until almost every public official from President down to dogcatcher came 
to power via the electoral route. Moreover, with the rise of the party or- 
ganizations to new influence as a result, even those positions which were 
not made elective were filled by party faithful; the spoils system came 
into its own. By the fime the Civil War broke out, voters found themselves 
confronted by hundreds of names on their ballots, and each change of party 
brought with if a change in virtuelly all government employees. 


The Ouest for Neutral Competence. As early as the middle of the 


Nineteenth Century, it had become clear to some people that legislative su- 


premecy, the long ballot, and the spoils system did not in fact increase 
representativeness; as a matter of fact, they often seemed to have just the 
opposite effect. For one thing, they tended to confuse both voters and 
interest groups and thereby opened the way to power to political bosses who, 
while providing @ meesure of integration in the bewildering pullulation of 
government, oftened utilized their positions to edvance their personal 
interests and the interests of the organizations they headed without regard 
for the interests of many of the acherias. For another thing, legislators 
and administrators at every level of government proved themselves peculiarly 
vulnerable to the forces let loose by the burgeoning industrial system; ~~ 
corruption beset legislatures from county boards and city councils right up 
to Congress itself, and the venality and incompetence of many public offi- 
cers end employers were ieee knowledge. 

Disillusionment with existing governmental machinery swept the 


nation es a result. At the state and tocal levels, constitutions and 
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cherters grew longer end more detailed as reformers tried to reduce the 

discretion of legislative bodies. Limitetions on the length and frequency 

of state legistative sessions were imposed to limit the amount of harm they 

could do. And at every level, reformers began to cast around for new aed 
governmental machinery that would provide e high level of responsible 

government service while evoiding the high costs of une toyed representative 

mechanisms. 

Thus began the quest for neutral competence in government offi- 
cials, e quest which clearly had a profound impact on Wilson's thinking when 
he was writing the essay on administration, a quest which has continued to 
the present dey. The core value of this search was ability to do the work 
of government expertly, and to do it sccording to explicit, objective stand- 


ards rather than to personal or party or other obligations and loyaltics.? 


5. Proponents of this value generally did not demean representative 
institutions; on the contrary, they claimed their programs would strengthen 
those institutions by rationalizing governmental operations end improving 
their quality to such en extent that elected officers would be in a position 
to exert greater control over policy then they ever could hope to do in the 
prevailing political jungle. The case for neutral cempetence has normally 
been made not as an alternative to representativeness, but as a fulfillment 
of it. 

The disillusionment ef some was so thorough, however, that they lost 
faith completely in representativeness, in the capacity of a people to rule 
themselves, and returned to advocacy of rule by an aristocracy of talent. 
Civil service reform was, in fact, a movement which found its leadership 
corps among the grandsons and great-grandsons of the "Patricians" of early 
days, among the “Old Whigs" and their sons, among those whc had been en- 
amoured of, or grew up under, British or German or French institutions (for 
example, the Adamses, Godkin, Schurz, Villard, Rosengarten), and among the 
urban mercantile and older businesses or professions other than among the 
new industrialists. Distrust of the populace may still be observed in some 
modern writers and even in some current supporters of the neutral competence 
idea, but, for the most pert, the concept of representation was so deeply | 
ingrained in American thinking-- and, indeed, in American emotions, for the 
word has become a revered one-~ that few dare to attack it openly whetever 
their beliefs mey be. 
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The slogan of the neutral competence school became, in effect, "Take ad- 


ministration out of politics." 


This school produced its own rationale and mechanisms for this 
purpose. The rationale was the now-familiar politics-administration di- 
chotomy, according to which politics and administration are distinct and 
separable processes that should therefore be assigned 16 sepereie and dis- 
tinct organs. The mechanisms were independent boardsand commissions and 
the merit system, which were designed to insulate many public officials and 
public policies from political pressures. 

The movement gathered momentum after the Civil War, although the 
first agitation for some of its iiiectioes. woes beck even further. In local 
and state governments, library boards end park boards end police bosrds and 
boards of health and finance boards and utilities commissions and boards of 
education and boards of assessment and equalization. and boards and com- 
ateatins for a dozen other purposes mushroomed up all over the governmental 
landscape. At the federal level, the Interstate Conmerce Conmission came 
into being in the very seme yeer that Wilson's essay appeared, to be followed 
in the Twentieth Century by e host of like bodies. These agencies, at every 
level, differed from each other in details, but their underlying structure 
was the same: their members were appointed for overlapping terms on the 


basis of their reputations for general ability and character and/or special- 


ized knowledge, were granted wide discretion and secure tenure for substan- 
tiel periods, and were expected to formulate policy on nonpolitical premises. 
Objectivity was reinforced in some instances by mandatory bipartisan member- 


ship on the boards. The exigencies of the times made it necessary for legis- 


latures to delegate power to administrative agencies; the advocates of 
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neutral competence deflected delegation from the chief executives and the 
depertments under their control to what was later to be branded "the head- 
less forth branch of government." 

The merit system, peculiarly, made its greatest advances where 
boards and commissions were slowest to gain a foothold-- the federal govern. 
ment. Pressure for the merit system began before the Civil Wars; its first 
fruit was the federal Civil Service Act of 1883. “Inttlally, the objectives 
of the program were confined principally to contre!tling the influx of 
government workers, to taking the power to hire staff from the hands of 
executive heads (who were politicians) and lodging it with experts who, if 
they did not actually eppoint personnel, et feast could screen out el! but 
those who could pass tests of one sort or senother. This aspect of the pro- 
gram spread rapidly fn the federal government; despite the rapid growth of 
the federal service, about nine out of 10 government employees today are 
under some form of merit seston’, But the process did not stop with 
the removal of appointing power from politics; over the yeers, the Civil 
Service Commission extended its surveillance to dismissal, promotion, and 
position classifications eventually, with the eid of new legistation, the 
political activities of civil servants were reduced to tittle more than 
voting. A wall was erected between the government bureaucracy and the poli- 


ticians, a wall policed by the Civil Service Commission.” 


6. The states and localities were slow to follow suit. By the turn of 
the century, only two states had enacted civil service legislation and only 
a few of the largest cities. Even today, the formal merit system still hes 
a long way to go at these ftevels: states and localities remain the prime 
targets of the civil service reformers. But they heave made some impressive 
gains during the last quarter-century, and the idea is still spreading. 
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Writing when the drive towerd neutral competence was something 
relatively new and exciting, with the disgrace of the state and local 
governments strong in his nostrils and the scandals of the Grant edminis- 
tration fresh in his memory, and with the newly-established Civil Service 
Commission promising to survive the attacks on it, Wilson joined the move- 
ment with fervor. The alleged distinction between politics and adminis- 
tration is nowhere more sharply drawn than in his essay ther is the con- 
tention that neutral competence is not hostile to the ideal cf representa- 
tiveness stated anywhere with greater persuasiveness, conviction, or elo- 
quence). True, he went beyond the standard remedies: 


it is a thing almost taken from granted among uss that the 
present movement called civil service reform must, after the ac- 
complishment of its first purpose, expand into efforts to im- 
prove, not the personnel only, but also the organization and 
methods of our government offices: because it is plain that 
their organization and methods need improvement only less than 
their personnel. . . .« We must regard civil service reform as 
but a prelude to a fuller administrative reform. We are now 
rectifying methods of appointment; we must go on to adjust execu~ 
tive functions more fitly and to prescribe better methods of exe- 
cutive organization and action. Civil service reform is thus but 
e morel preparation for what is to follow. It is clearing the 
moral atmosphere of official life by establishing the sanctity of 
public office as a public trust, and, by making the service un- 
partisan, it is opening the way for making it businesslike. 


He inferred that we must "go on to drill candidetes for the public 
service," that we must develop " a corps of civil servants prepared by a 
special schooling and drilled, after appointment, into e perfected organi- 
zation, with appropriate hierarchy and characteristic discipline. . ." But 
even in this, he merely pushed to the ultimate conclusion the prevailing 
diagnoses and values of the day, using the Prussian civil service as his 
model. The essay Of 1887 was, in the last enalysis, a reflection of the 


times in which if was written; Wilson, in this instance, belonged completely 


to his own era. 
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The quest for neutral competence, though it began about a century 
ago, has never waned; it has only been challenged. The training of civil 
servants called for by Wilson triumphed; courses, departments, and even 
schools of administration appeared in universities. Organization and 
methods enelysis became a profession in itself. Boserds and commissions are 
still common modes of handling administrative problems-- witness, for ex- 
ample, the Atomic Energy Commission. Supporters of the merit system con- 
tinue unabated their efforts to extend it "upward, outward, and downward." 
The desire to make government employment an attractive career service was 
given new voice by the Commission of Inquiry on Public Service Personnel a 
generation ago, and by the Task Force on Personnel end Civil Service of the 
Second Hoover Commission more recently. The city manager plen-- and even 
the town, county, and state manager plans-- have continued to score suc- 
cesses. Neutral competence is still a living value among students of govern- 
ment, cereer civil servants, and, perhaps more significantly, among much of 
the general populace. 

The Quest for Executive Lesdership. Just as the excessive empha~ 
Sis on representetiveness brought with it a host of bitterly disappointing 
difficulties unforeseen by its advocates, so, too, did the great stress on 
neutral competence prove to be a mixed blessing. And just as the failures 
of the with an eye primarily to representativeness: 
helped produce the reaction toward neutral competence, so, too, did the 
weeknesses of the governmental arrangements devised by the latter school-- 
Or, more accurately, the weaknesses of government resulting from the work of 


both schools-- give impetus to the supporters of a third value: executive 


leadership. 
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For both earlier philosophies, and the mechanisms to which they 


gave rise, created a thrust toward fragmentation of government, toward the 


formation of highly independent islands of decision-making occupied by of- 


fictals who went about their business without much reference to each other 
and, in their day-to-day operations (where the substance of policy is often 
forged), without reference to other orgens of government. Thus, for ex- 
ample, neither elected susiatitrelive officials nor independent boerds and 
commissions were very prone to submit to dicectien from the chief execu- 
tives; the former were supported by constituencies in much the same way as 
governors and mayors, and their tenure was linked largely to their vote- 
getting prowess, while the latter generally remained in office longer than 
the chief executives and depended very little on them for support. Besides, 
as these officials and agencies amassed 6 truly formidable knowledge of 
their respective areas of specialization, they tended to ieennd efforts of 
"laymen" and "amateurs" to intervene; this tendency revealed itself even in 
some civil servants nominally under the chief executives, who, though formel- 
ly subject to dismissal, turned out in practice to have quite secure tenure, 
and who, by adept maneuvers in negotiating bureaucratic armistices ("memo- 
randa of agreement") and in forming alliances with legislative committees 
end clientele groups, succeeded in carving out for themselves broad areas 
of discretion free of real supervision by their political chiefs. 

The drive toward fragmentation could not be effectively countered 
by top te tet despite their vast statute-making, financial, and 
investigative powers. Even Congress can exercise only a general and inter- 


mittent oversight over edministrative agencies, end has hed to confine it- 


self to providing general standards guiding the exercise of. administrative 
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discretion and to occasione! intervention to correct egregious abuses or to 


force specific changes in policy. And state legislatures and city councils 
and county boards operate under still greater limitations; many of these 
bodies are in session for brief periods out of each year (or biennium), and 
administrative officials conduct the business of government with great leti- 
tude in the long intervals between meetings. Moreover, even if legislatures 
met often enough and had enough technical assistance of their own to exert 
control over administration, their composition and sa ides would render 
them incapable of providing integration; working through tens of committees, 
reaching decisions through processes of compromise end concessicn among 
representatives of small territorials units, functioning fanceentnety as 
reviewing bodies for proposals placed before them by executive and adminis- 
trative agencies and by interest groups, they ere generally too slow end 

too fragmented to persorm this function effectively. 

Neither have the courts been able to integrate the component ele- 
ments of American government. They were not designed for this responsibili- 
ty, and they are completely unable to discharge it. Limited to refereeing 
disputes between contending parties, formal im procedure and deliberate in 
method, this has not been 4a role they could pley even had they been willing. 
In fact, they have increasingly moved toward acceptance of findings of fact 
by administrative organizations and toward restriciton of their own activi- 
ties to review of questions of jurisdiction and procedure. 

The centrifugal drives of the representativeness and neutral 
competence institutions thus found no important counter-force in the legis-- 
laftures or in the courts. So the efforts to maximize these values brought 


with them the dispersion of governmental policy-making processes. 
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There were widespread criticisms of this fragmentation.” It bred 


cheos3; agencies pursued contradictory policies tn related fields. It fo- 


mented conflict; agencies engaged in bitter buresucratic warfare fo estab- 


lish their spheres of jurisdiction. It opened gaps in the provision of 
service or of regulation; clientele were sometimes denied benefits or es- 
caped supervision because they fell between agencies. It was costly; many 
agencies maintained overhead organizations that could have been replaced 
more cheaply and effectively by a common organization, and citizens had to 
make their own way through buresucratic fabyrinths. And, most important of 
all, it conduced to irresponsibility; no one quite knew how the crazy-qui lt 
pattern of organization and program came into existence or what could be 
done to elter it, each segment of the fragmented governments beceme a self- 
directing unit, the impact of election on the conduct of government was 
minimized, and special interest groups often succeeded in siremiie ceptur- 
ing control of individual agencies. No one seemed to be steering the govern- 
mental machinery, though everyone hed a hand in it. At best, it seemed to 
be drifting (and just when the growth of the industrial system appeared to 
meke greater direction necessary), while at worst it showed signs of flying 
apert or grinding to ea stop. These were the forces that persuaded many 
students of government that chief executives had to be built up to take 


charge of the machinery. 


The office of the chief executive became their focus of attention 


because it furnished the only available means of achieving the end sought. 


7. Criticisms, that is to say, of the fragmentation “in general." When 
it came to the particuler fragments over which they exerted their greatest 
influence, legisletors, bureaucrats, party organizers, ond interest groups 
were often defensive of their special positions and hostile to remedies 
which might disturb their control. 
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Since neither of the other branches was equa! to the task,8 there wes no 
other way to turn. Furthermore, the fact that executive mansions were oc- 
cupied by individuals rather than collegiate bodies, and that the occupants 
were elected by large constituencies rather than small portions of the popu- 
lece living in particular districts, and that they already enjoyed at least 
a small measure of prestige as symbols and ceremonial heads of their govern- 
ments, nego tkerm both attractive and convenient instruments for the purposes 
at hand. 

Movement toward strengthening chief executives began long before 
there was en explicit body of doctrine to explain and justify it. Af the 
Presidential level, it took the form of struggles between cake ere and 
Congress for control of policy. Since the Presidency, as has been noted, 
was set up with strong constitutional powers at the very start, the battle 
raged over the breedth of the powers conferred rether than over formal 
constitutional changes. Those powers were firmly defended, liberally inter- 
preted, and gradually expanded under the strong Presidents from Weshington 
on. The governors, on the other hand, having been granted few powers et 
the start, gained strength stowly, lergely through constitutional emendment, 
in the course of the Nineteenth Century. In the seme period, many city exe- 
cutives developed from mere chairmen of councils to weak mayors and then to 


strong mayors, and there was even en occasional step in this direction among 


the rural units of government. These things were taking place even while 


8. Party bosses occasionally did serve this function, but only ovcasion- 
ally, for it must be remembered fhat our political parties are really con- 
geries of smaller organizations in most places and therefore hardly equipped 
to provide governmentel integration. Besides, they were phenomena from 
which governmental designers were seeking to deliver the governmental pro- 
cess. 
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the emphasis on representativeness was predominant; they continued after 
the pursuit of neutral competence decame the order of the day; but the 
Twentieth Century was well on its way before executive leadership became a 
systematic quest supporfed by articulate theories, and before if really be- 
gan to gather speed. 

Gne of the first signs of the new emphasis wes the rapid spread 
of the executive budget in government. For a long time, egency requests for 
funds were considered individually, and there wes no central point at which 
total expenditures were reviewed and the competing claims balanced against 
each other in the light of the resources available; indeed, very often, the 
only way governments could figure out how much they were spending wes to 
add up the appropriation bills after they had been passed. It wes to the 
chief executives the reformers turned to rationalize the spending process, 
and out of it came the now familiar phenomena of executive review and ad- 
justment of agency requests, and the submittel of a comprehensive budget 
that was supposed to make it possible to see the overall spending pattern 
at a glance. The prectice was often far short of ideal, but, for the first 
time, chief executives were given a powerful instrument with which fo con- 
trol administrative behavior; it was a major advence in the striving to 
equip them to integrate American government. A few large cities and states 
adopted budgetary legiststion during the first two decades of the Twentieth 
Century, and the Taft Commission on Efficiency and Economy in 1912 urged 
such @ measure upon the federal government. By the middle of the third 
decade, many of the largest cities, virtually all of the states, and the 
federal government had budget laws on the books. Since then, in general, 


the tendency has been toward continued increese in the budgetary powers of 
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chief executives, and toward edoption of the process by those jurisdictions~ 
in which it did not previously obtain. A large body of literature now 
backs up this practice, and, though the lack of a theory of budgeting (as 
contrasted with beliefs about the appropriate machinery for budgeting) has 
been pointed out, the executive-budget doctrine is widely accepted and 
rerely challenged. 

Another indication of the concern with executive leadership is 
the administrative reorganization movement. It is frequently described as 
having begun fin 1917, when I} inois adopted e sweeping change in its ad- 
ministrative structure, although such measures had been unsuccessfully urged 
in other stetes several years earlier. Under this plan, the number of agen- 
cies was reduced, and they were grouped into comparatively few depariments 
headed by officials appointed by the governor; an administrative pyramid, 
with the governor standing at the apex, was the goel, and if it was rarely 
achieved completely, the extent to which it was approximated is indeed re- 
markable considering the degree of fragmentation prior to the chenges. The 
number of elected administrative officials was sharply diminished, and 
ballots were made considerably shorter. The appointing and remove | power 
of the governor was correspondingly increased. In a single vast upheaval, 
the reorganizers sought to elevate him from an elmost impotent exhorter to 


a powerful leader; if their efforts did not-- as they could not-- immediate- 


lv produce the consequences sought, it was not very long before they began 
to bear fruit. Administratively end politically, the II!linois governor as- 
cended to new eminence and influence. And more then half the stetes, some 


cities, and 6 few counties and towns, followed I!linois' leod. Al! during 


the ‘twenties and ‘thirties, surveys of government machinery were commonplace, 
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and they became even more so after World War Il as the first federal Hoover 
Commission touched off a wave of "iittle Hoover Commissions" in the states 
and many cities. "Concentration of authority and responsibility," "“function- 
al integration," "direct !ines of responsibility," "grouping of related 
services," "elimination of overlapping and duplication," and “need for co- 
ordination" echoed through state capitols, city and town halls, and even 
through some county courthouses as chief executives became the new center of 
governmental design. 

At the federe! level, there were occasionel edjusiments end read- 
justments in the machinery of government in the early part of the Century, 
and the President was even invested with broed powers of reorganization 
curing the emergencies of World War | and the depression. But it was not 
until the mushrooming agencies of the New Deal strained that machinery fo 
its limits that the practices and supporting dogmas of the reorgenizers made 
their appearance in strength in Washington. Few clearer statements of the 


executive leadership value than the Report cf the President's Coumittee on 


Administrative Management have ever been published3? with its recommen- 
dations on pulling the administrative functions of the independent regule- 
tory commissions back under fhe President, on drawing the government corpo- 
rations back into the hfererchy, on bringing personne! management under 
close direction by the President, on strengthening the White House staff, on 
getting the General Accounting Cffice out of the pre-auditing field and re- 


turning this operation to the executive branch, and in the tightly reasoned 


explanations of these recommendations (which were tied to the peg of the 


9. And no clearer or more scholarly justifications of this value than 
E. Pendleton Herring, Public Administration and the Public Interest. 
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separation of powers), the Committee offered the classic presentation of 
the reorganizetion aspects of the executive leadership schoo!.10 

The Reorganization Act of 1939, which reversed one formal re- 
lationship of the President to Congress by conferring initiatory responsi- | 
bility for reorganization plans on the former and authorizing the latter in 
effect to veto such proposals, reflected in practice the theory of the Re- 
port; even the frequent use of the legislative veto does not reduce the 
significence of this expansion of executive power, and the fierceness of 
the periodic battles over renewal of the Act suggests both Congressmen and 
Presidents are conscious of this significance. In the course of the years 
since the Report, without much fanfare, other recommendations of the Com- 
mittee have been put into practice, too; the influence of the Committee con- 
tinued to make itself felt for a long time. 

The first Hoover Commission was considerably less emphatic about 
strengthening the chief executive oun its predecessor, and the second 
Hoover Commission has displayed, if anything, some coldness (if not outright 
hostility) to the concept. It is conceivable, therefore, that the reorgani- 
zation movement has for the time being run its course in the federal govern- 
ment. But if would probably be an error to write off entirely this phase of 
the quest for executive leadership. 

A third index of this quest, an index related to, but distinguish- 


able from, tne developments in budgeting and edministrative reorganizations 


+ 


10. To be sure, the Committee also advocated expension of the merit 
System, and restated the argument that stronger executive leadership would 
mean greater popular control of government (i.e., representativeness), thus 
indicating how deep-seated these perallel values were. But this cannot ob- 
scure the basic premises of the Committee's Report, nor negate its general 
impact: it is overwhelmingly for executive leadership in sentiment. 
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is the tncrease in the size of executive staffs. The archetype is the Exe- 
cutive Office of the President with its hundreds of highly trained special- 
ists providing the President with edvic2 on every aspect of policy, review- 
ing legistative proposels to work out the Presidential attitude, studying 
adninistrative management from the President's point of view, plunning, re- 
searching, furnishing legal counsel, serving as a source of information al- 
ternetive end supplementary to the formal hierarchy, and studded with “the 
President's men," responsible and loyal to him and him alone. This Is e 
far cry from the days when a President's secretariet consisted of a few 
aides who helped him with his offictal correspondence; if hes helped to 
give the chief executive the means with which to direct the sprawling or- 
canism he heads and to formulate programs and press them into statute and 
then into operations it has helned make him a real center of poliitcal and 
admintstrative pewer. In like fashion, the executive offices of meny of 
the governors have been trensformed into instruments of lteadership, and 
some local executives have been similarly equipped; at these ltevels, the 
evolution has been somewhet less dramatic, but not much less effective. The 
tendencies may be uneven in their fulfiliment, but they ere pronounced all 
the same. 

Coctrinally, the sharp concestual cleavage between politics and 
edministration, which geined currency during the years when nevtrel compe- 
tence was ascendsnt, and which served eas such a useful shilosophical prop 
for the machinery favored in those years, becaiie an impediment to the justi- 
fication of executive leadership. For one thing, chief executives, in whom. 
administrative responsibility and power were to be lodged, were also parti- 


son politicians. Moreover, one of the main reasons edvanced fer seekina 
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integration was elimination of ihe fragmentation resulting from acceptance 
of the ides of the separability cf politics end administration. Gradually, 
therefore, the politics-administration dichotomy fe!l out of favor in public 
administration, and the doctrine of the continuity of the polficy~formulating 
process, better suited to the aims of executive leadership, began to replace ; 
it. Before long, the traditional orthodoxy became as old-fashioned as the 
bustle-- and found es few defenders. 

By every measure, then, the years from 1910 to 1950 may be charac~ 
terized as the rise of the quest for executive fteadership to a place of pre- 
eminence itn administrative thought and action. 


The Concurrence of Values. In reaction sgainst the roys! governors 


of the colonies and against exclusion from Parliament, the founders of the 
United States ordered their governmental institutions in such e way as to 
maximize representativeness, end this stress grew heavier in the first half 
of the Nineteenth Century. The abuses engendered by this approech to govern- 
ment, especially as the country began fo industrielize, brought forth a 
second reaction, this time in the direction of machinery to maximize neutral 
competence in government officiels. But the fragmentation of government 
following both patterns of organizetion generated still a third reaction, 
especially in the first half of the present Century, this time toward inte- 
gration of government by means of building up executive leadership. Woodrow 
Wilson's essey on administration, written as the second value was ascendant, 
was extraordinarily foresighted in tracing out all its implications, but the 
essay was very much a product of fits times in not getting beyond the neutral 


competence premise. It took Wilson until, the turn of the Century to find 


the Presidency. 
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‘For expository purposes, the quest for the three values has here 
been treated as sequential, and, to be sure, each had a different high 
point in time, Neverthetess, it is worth pausing to reiterate that et no 
point was any of them pursued to the complete exstusten of one or both of 
the others; evidence of interest in all three can be found at any stage of 
cur history, sometimes in a single document by a single author. As has been 
observed, the defense of eny one was often fremed in terms of advancement of 
the others simultaneously. The story is thus one of a changing balance 
among the values, not of total displacement. 

The record leaves the impression that it will go on changing. 

What is uncertain is whether we are caught in ea cycle Hint keane repeating 
itself (Will there be a repetition of the reaction against executive leader- 
ship?) or in @ process of shifting to new-- and possibly still undetected-- 


values. 


THE CCALITION 


For many years, the proponents of neutral competence end the perti- 
sans of executive leadership were able to make common cause, and their alli- 
ance became so imbedded in their thinking thet the differences between them 
were herdly recognized. The divisive factors beginning to emerge today then 
lay hidden beneath the mutual striving after a shared goal-- a merit system 
to replace the spoils system. 11 Nuch of the stendard litereture of public 


administration was written during this honeymoon period end therefore em- 


braced both values et once. 


11. "Merit system" and “spoils system," as used in this section of this 
peper, include, but are not restricted to, personne! management. Patronage, 
it will be seen, is but one aspect-- albeit the principal one-- of spoils 
which includes contracts, purchases, and other "favors," and the remedies of 
the reformers were aimed at every aspect. 
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Thet the members cf the neutral competence school should support 
the merit system as against the spoiis system is not at el! surprising; this 
reform tay at the core of their program for redesigning governmental organi- 
zation. But if does require scme explanation to account for the position of 
the execufive leadership people, since spoils was allegedly one of fhe most 
effective devices in the hands ef public executives through which their 
influence could be exerted. There would seem to be a contradiction between 
advocacy of measures to strengthen executives on the one hand and endorse- 
ment of a system that “amapia to reduce executive influence on the other. 

The contradiction is more apparent then real. The spoils system 
had its uses for chief executives, but, as ft operated in-this country, it 
never really gave these officers control of the administrative hierarchy. 

As e source of inducements to persuade legislators to support executive- 
sponsored measures, it was quite helpful et times, and it was also valuable 
as a means of previding incentives to attract workers for the parties. But 
it never furnished the executives with loyal, enthusiestic, capable, disci- 
plined administrative machines; it did not make them chtef administrators. 

Federal patronage, for example, about which more is known fhan has 
been revealed about patronage practices at any other level of government, 
was distributed largely through senators and representatives. That is, 
Presidents often appointed te office men nominated by the legislators (and 
legislators, of course, nominated foltowers from their own state or district 
orgenizetions) in return for the legislators’ votes on issues in which the 
Presidents were interested. Indeed, even dissident wings of Presidential 
parties which did not give Presidential measures consistent support In the 


legislative chambers could often count on nominating some federal appointees 
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because the Presidents needed the support of all segments of the parties 
during election campaigns and could not, therefore, afford is weaken them 

for their legistative defections. In short, the patronage system strengthened 
party leaders and legislators more than ft did executives. Thus wes the ap- 
pointing power of the Presidents bargained away-- shrewdly sometimes, fo be 
sure, from the point of view of legislation and of political survival, but 

at some cost from the standpoint of administrative management. 

It was not just a matter of creating "ten enemies and one ingrate" 
with every appointment. Equally important, the practice tended to fragment 
the executive branch as much as did election of administrative officers. 

For the loyalty of appointees who owed their positions only formally to the 
eppointing official, but in fact to the state and ftocel party units that 
nominated them, lay with the nomineting powers. In the exercise of their 
legal authorizations, the appointees tended to be as biting nd to individual 
legislators, local and state party leaders, and !ocal community pressures as 
to their nominal superiors in the hierarchy. Moreover, since their tenure 
was sure to be cut short as soon as the opposing party won an election, they 
tried to squeeze all they could out of their posts while they occupied them; 
their own personal interests, therefore, were likely to take precedence over 
officiel directives when the two conflicted. Trying to lead such 6 staff 

wes like trying to play croquet im Wonderland; subordinates, like the mallets, 


balls, and wickets of the fairy tale, operated with « high degree of inde- 


‘ 


pendence. 


To the supporters of executive leadership, it was clear that the 


lateral pulls of political parties and individual legistators had to be re- 


duced, and the necessity for public employees to exploit their offices for 
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personel edventage eliminated. Only then could the other means of building 
up executive influence be made effective; only then could the President as- 
sert his authority over administration. So the executive leadership people 
joined the defenders of neutral competence in the drive towerd a merit 
system of appointment, expecting, one might infer, that a bureaucracy 

chosen by objective standards would be at least as responsive to Presidential 
direction as to party and legislative pressures. A merit system ef appoini- 
ment controlled by a Civil Service Commission thus served the ends of two 
schools of thought; for different reasons, and in pursuit cf different gouls, 
they united behind it. 

Similer factors apperently operated to promote the adoption of 
objective stendards of practice for other activities corrupted by the spoils 
system. Political discrimination in public contracting, public works, 
government purchasing, granting of charters snd tution distribution of 
benefits and subsidies, and the enforcement of the law provided e hervest 
reeped by state and local party and government leaders; these practices, 
too, gave a bit of leverage to execuifves in their legislative and political 
roles, but they did nothing for executive contro! of the executive branch of 
government. So the executive leadership schoo! epproved end worked for the 
adoption of rigorous statutory limitations, cutting party and individual 
legislatcrs out of these processes as far as possible just as the civil 
service system freed the appointing process from their depradations. Here, 
too, though apparently striving for different objectives, the neutrel compe- 
tence and executive leadership groups joined hands. 

Consequently, the flood of litereture on public edatnistration 


efter World War | unanimously applauded many of the measures designed to 
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take government out of politics. S8y the ‘thirties, however, as the emphasis 


on executive leadership increased, evidences of discord grew more persistent. 


IV. JHE EMERGING CONFLICT 

In 36 years, the number of federal civilian employees has more 
than quadrupled. If power were measurable, the federal bureaucracy's power : : 
wisi probably turn out fo have increased by an even greater factor: Govern- 
nental policy is now formulated in administrative regulations and orders, as : ie 
the growth of the Federal Register vividly attests; judicial proceedings 
before administrative agencies probably exceed in quantity those before the 
courts; licensing, and administrative decisions regerding benefits and sub- 
sidies, are the order of the day; and all of this is handled by adminis- 
trative officials under the very broadest kind of mandates fron Congress and 
the President. Much of our legislation originates in administrative agen- 
cies, and most proposed legislation is submitted to such agencies fo deter- 
‘Aine what the President's position on it ought to be. As a matter of fact, 

@ corresponding growth of administrative influence has taken place in all 
large-scale organizations, both governmental anc private, but few have a 
record as dramatic in this respect es the federe! government. 

The growth of governments! bureaucrecy in size and importance was 
subjected to vehement attacks in this country and abroad. For the most pert, 
however, the attecks were disregarded, especially by political scientists, 
because it wes clear that they were not simed at the bureeucracy per se, but 
at the governmental proorams administered by the civit servants. The pro- 
graas themselves were too popular for their critics to assail them directly 
with any real hope of success; the assoult therefore took an oblique epproach, 


hitting at what appeered to be a more vulnereble target. The criticism 
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(which, it must be admitted, often took on an hysterical tone) was therefore 
not taken very seriously in the study of public administration. Students of 
this subject became ardent and sometimes uncritical defenders of bureaucrats. 
Now that the controversy over the New Deal has subsided, however, 
ond se major elements of the New Deal program are fairly generally accepted 
by both parties, at least in major outline, the bureaucracy itself is more 
or less taken for granted, and attacks upon ft are less frequent, fess vehe- 
ment, and less publicized than they once were. This has made it possible for 


students of public administration to take a somewhat more dispassionate view 


of the bureaucracy, and some second thoughts on it may be at hand. 


For though the mechanisms of neutiral competence were remarkably 
successful in reducing the influence of the oclitice! perties on the adminis- 
tretive hierarchy, they did not necessarily increase the President's control 
over Rather, they encouraged the development of "“self- 
directing" groups within the bureaucracy, and these groups in turn cultivated 
their own sources of support amona professional groups concerned with the 
subject matter over which the services have jurisdiction, among their 
clienteles, and among appropriete Congressional committees ind 
The of tine bureaucrecy, by virtue of their expertness 
and information and alliances have become independent sources of decision- 
making power, and Presidents will probably find tnem no gosfer to direct-- 
indeed, perhaps even more intractable, since they are sometimes scornful of 
"amateurs" and politicians-- than their partisan predecessors. 

As a result, some of the devices for promoting neutral compefence . 
have come under fire by the executive leadership school of thought. The 


President's Committee on Administrative Management, for example, as noted 
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above, vigorously criticized the independence cf the regulatory commissions 
and the government corporations and urged that their eaedministretive responsi-~ 
bilities be increasingly subject to Presidential supervision. The Committee 
also sought to make personne! management an arm of the White House, recom- 
mending that the Civil Service Commission be confined to quasi-judicial 
functions and to a role as "watchdog" of the merit system. Presidents 
Roosevelt, Truman, and Eisenhower, following this lead, made the chairman of 
the Commission edministrative head of the agency enc moved his cffice into 
the White House. After the war, some students of public administration who 
had hed practical experience in running wartime agencies also belabored the 
Civil Service Comrisstion as an obstacle to good administration and came out 
strongly for restoration of the responsibility for personnel management to 
the line departments and bureaus; e position later restated in a minority 
view on personnel by Commissioner James K. Pollock of the first Hoover Com- 
mission. 

These views carried over to other levels of government. Severe! 
states moved perceptibly in the direction edvoceted by the President's Com- 
mittee by adopting the administrative-chairman organization for their own 
Civil Service Commissions. The Mayor's Committee on Management Survey of 
New York City was in part responsible for the establishment in 1954 of a 
Civil Service Department headed by a personne! director in thet metropolis. 
The New York State Commission on the Orgenization of the Government of New 


York City questioned the premises of fhe city-manager plan in its 1953 re- 


port, and urged the adoption of the mayor-general manager errangement (New 
York now has a City Administretor to essist the Mayor) which hes been put 


into operation or strongly urged in e dozen lerge cities from Boston to Los 
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Angeles and San Francisco, Wallace S, Sayre recently wrote a vigorous de- 
fense of the strong vis-a-vis the city manager. Other, similar, defections 
from the neutrality-leadership colition can be found in the recent literzture, 
but it is not necessary to labor the point; patently, the divergent values of 
the two philosophies are:leading them apart, It is no longer a foregone con- 
cluataal that they will support the same governmental theorics or reforms, 

The division over structural values among the scholars is, in many 
instances, reinforced by differing policy -- i.c., program -- valucs among 
larger groups. Champions of increased government activities, in the realm 
of both services (welfare, financial, industrial), and of economic regulation, 
tend to rally behind chief executives, cspccially the President; located prin- 
cipally in the urban areas of the country, and therefore under-represented 
in state legislatures and Congress, they are able to exert their most effcctive 
leverage upon executive institutions, That is where they go to impress their 
views on governments. Wuite apart, then, from the concern about the organizational 
problems crcated by fragmentation of government, there are stretegic political 
factors that generate support for executive leadership. By the same token, 
legislative bodies, and especially the lower houscs, have become the spearhead 
of what is often ‘iincciaialiind as a conserviitive political philosophy -- a 
philosophy of limitcd governmental intervention in the economy (except, perhaps, 
where farm subsidies are involved); those who strengthen legislatures in their 
blueprints for governmental organization might well be disposed to do so for this 
reason rezardless of questions of represcntativeness, Finally, many reformers 
secm to distrust all politicians and clcctorates, to pin their hopes on the 


expertise and efficiency of a professionalized burcaucracy in something akin 


to a latter-day, 
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and efficiency of a professfonelized bureaucracy in something akin to a 
latter-day feith in technocracy, 12 

The increasing sherpness of the conflicts over structure and poli- 
cy suggest that a contest is at hand. The dissent from continued epplication 
of the simple remedy-- isolation of administretion from politics-- is likely 
to grow in scope end volume as the executive leadership group fights to in- 
vest power in the elécted chief executive and in the pclitical appointees of 
his choosing. Efforts to extend civil service donate protections to top ad- 
ministrative officials will meet with vigorous protest from the executive 
leadership group. 43 The neutral competence and executive leadership schools 
have gone as far as they can go togethers; the litereture of pubiic adminis~ 
tration, and perhaps the professional societies, will surely reflect the 
controversy. 

The drive toward expanding neutrality will not peter out. The idee 
of a career bureaucracy is still too strong in the minds of many men; Wilson's 
vision of an administrative corps dritied to Prussian precision still strikes 
sparks that light fires. The defection of the supporters of executive leader. 
ship will not deter this group. They will fight on, even against the increas- 
ing opposition of their former allies. 

Supporters of legislative control of administration, though not 


numerous among political scientists, include some exceedingly able political 


12. There would seem to be an emergent split within this group. Some 
backers of « professionalized public service are apparently thinking in terms 
Of a corps of administrative generalists to occupy the top levels of adminis- 
trative agencies regardless of egency subject matter. Others seem to con- 
ceive of an administrative elite of occupational specialists~- engineers, 
lawyers, social workers, foresters, doctors, geographers, etc. 

153. Herman Somers has already registered his skepticism in the January 
1956 issue of Personne! Administration, and the proposals for a standing 


corps "political executives" was roundly criticized by Harlan Cleveland and 
Yallace S. Sayre at a meeting on the political executive held at Princeton 
in the Spring of this year. 
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scientists in their ranks, and, apperentiy, many legislators. They have not 
given up, either. Indeed, since World War It, the Presidency has been under 
steadier attack then in many years. The Twenty-Second Amendment , which 
Sharply reduces the leadership cf e resident in his second term (since every- 
one will know he must step down at the end of if), the efforts to strip away 
Presidential reorganization authority in 1953, and the proposed Bricker 
Amendment all represent pee to curtail the power of the office. Some of 
the proposed amendments for revamping the Electoral College would diminish 

the influence of the urban-liberal-labor entente in Presidential elections, 
thereby decrease its influence fn the nominating process, thus facilitate the 
capture of the Presidency by rural and conservative elements who already 
dominate Congress, and in this fashion cut down the Ifkelihood of an aggressive 
end expansive use of Presidentiel power. These campaigns have been waged by 
skillful tacticians, end there is no reason to suppose that they will not es- 
sert a claim to an increased share in administrative management as well es in 
other areas. 

To students of public administration trained in the "twenties, 
‘thirties, and ‘forties, the new atmosphere will be e strange and perhaps be-~ 
wildering one, fraught with hostilities. To students trained in the ‘sixties, 
the literature of the earlier period,with its "principles" instead of a power 
orientation, will seem quaint and even naive. tt is not easy to bridge the 
gap between a generation seeking to encourage the growth of a professional 
bureeucracy end a generation in turmoil over how to control it. Although 
Wilson's essay was unequivocal in its statement of the values of his dey, it 


is not unlikely that he would take @ somewhat different stand today; it is 


devoutly to be hoped that his admirers will have as much flexibility. Else, 


many friendships of long standing may be sorely strained. 
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PANEL 33, 


REFLECTIONS ON SOVIET AND AMERICAN 
NEGOTIATING BEHAVIOR 


by 


Stephen D. Kertesz* 


Negotiation is the essential activity of diplomats. "Il faut negocier, nego- 
cier et toujours negocier," suggested Talleyrand. Sir Harold Nicholson has even 
expressed the wish that the woré "negotiation" be substituted for the word "dip- 
lomacy" because of the disagreeable flavor of the latter to many people. Success 
or failure of foreign policy is greatly influenced by the skill of negotiators, 
whose behavior can be more important for the course of history than is generally - | 
recognized. The skill of a negotiator, however, is determined not only by personal 
ability, but, more importantly, by the total political context, domestic and for- 
eign, within which he operates. 


In diplomatic negotiations much depends on the presence or absence of similar 
expectations and approaches of the parties. Images of past successes and failures 
are carried over in the’ minds of negotiators and generally form tactics, strategies 
and eventually cliches for negotiating. Clear knowledge on the part of the nego- ~ 
tiators of their own objectives and realistic assumptions concerning the aspirations 
and aims of others form a solid basis for negotiations and settlement. i 


The individual approach of negotiators is influenced by numerous factors, such re 
as their social and educational background, power position on the domestic political 
scene, political philosophy and ethics, as well as national traditions, government 
system, particular views of the nature of world politics and the role of diplomacy, 
the presence or absence of permanent aims in foreign policy and the nature of spec- 
ific foreign policy objectives and issues. The negotiating potentialities of heads 
of government greatly differ from those of professional diplomatic representatives. 

In contradistinction to the latter group, political leaders may make decisions on 
the spot even without consultation of government agencies or of specialists. 


In view of these general factors, it seems important to know who is nego- 
tiating with whom, under what conditions, for what reasons, what the aspirations 
and expectations of the negotiating parties are and what their Weltanschauung is-- 
their general view of the world and their specific views of each other. In the 
field of our inquiry it may be relevant to consider the position of the nego- 
tiators in their domestic political system and particularly the power and freedom 
of action enjoyed by American and Russian representatives below the category of 
leading statesmen; that is, what could they say and do occasionally without in- 
structions? Who eventually makes the decisions? Moreover, what reactions could 
the American and Russian negotiators expect at home in terms of support, approval 
or disapproval? Answers to these questions may throw some light on factors which 
influence actual negotiating behavior, 


*Professor Of Political Science and Chairman of the Committee on International 
Relations at the University of Notre Dame. Dr. Kertesz served as Secretary Gen- 


eral of the Hungarian Peace Delegation in Paris in 1946 and as Hungarian Minister 
to Italy in 1947, 
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In the framework of these general considerations I shall examine a few 
aspects of Soviet and American negotiating attitudes. Although I do not in- 
tend to be dogmatic, within the limitations of a short paper I am bound to 
‘a make generalizations which would reguire more practical illustrations and a 
series of qualifications. I am sure that these qualifications will be con- 
tributed by the other members of the panel. 


I intend to take my examples mainly from the period 1933 to 1953-—- 
that is, from the establishment of diplomatic relations between the United 
States and the Soviet Union to the death of Stalin-——and particularly from 
the greatly differing climates of the second World Var and the cold war. Al- 
though these two eventful decades did not elapse without changes on the world 
scene and were rich in surprising political developments, the American and Sov- 
iet negotiating behavior underwent relatively few significant transformations. 
Virtues, vices and institutional practices of nations do not change easily, 
and this has been manifest in American and Soviet negotiating patterns. 


In all diplomatic negotiations a major stumbling biock is the failure to 
understand the different mentality and value systems of foreign nations, It 
is a remarkable phenomenon that both American and Soviet negotiators often have 
made false assumptions concerning others. Their assumptions have been false in 
very different ways and to a large extent for different reasons, but they have 
been false all the same, especially on the highest policymaking level. Special-— 
ists and the field agencies usually have a clearer understanding of foreign ways, 
but their evaluations may not influence, or even reach, the decision makers, 


The general difficulty of understanding foreign nations has, in the case 
of the United States and Russia, been increased by the dimensions of the tio 
lands. Beth are countries of continental size, worlds in themselves, Lost of 
the individuals educated in such huge societies are almost inclined to equate 
foreign ways of thinking with those they observe in the vastness of their om 
country. It is hard for Americans and Russians to think themselves into the 
position of other nations and to understand aspirations and courses of action 
which have no appeal to them. But the similarity between the Russian and 
American approaches stops here. The more specific reasons for and sources of 
false assumptions about foreign nations are entirely different for Russians 
and Americans. 


Another common characteristic of Russian and American foreign policy de- 
rives from the fact that both countries entered the world scene as superpowers 
almost simultaneously. In the period between the world wars neither the 
United States nor the U.S.5.R. was a leading star in international politics. 
They remained outside the historical mainstream for different reasons. The 
United States lived in self-imposed isolation, and the Soviet Union's ambitions 
for a leading position in world affairs were defeated. 


When American and Scviet negotiators met at Potsdam on July 17, 1945 2 
new chapter of history began. Their meeting in the heart of Europe confirmed 
the Tact that the Old Continent had finally ceased to be the dominant force 
in international affairs, Iurope had become only one of the arenas for the 
Struggle of two giant powers, Russia and the United States. Unfortunately, 
however, the United States and the Soviet Union entered upon this new era of 
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history with greatly differing traditions and expectations, and from these dif- 
ferences in world goals, basic human vaiues and diplomatic methods have come 

the many serious and extraordinarily baffling complications which beset present— 
day international relations and make diplomatic negotiations more difficult 

than ever. 


In discussing and comparing the operational codes of Soviet and American 
negotiators, let us examine first the less complicated and more readily under- 
stood Soviet attitude. Since the Soviet group has displayed considerable uni- 
formity of behavior, it lends itself more easily to generalizations ag Nathan 
Leites has demonstrated in his works. 

I would like to call attention at the outset to the fact that the available 
sources for Soviet and American negotiating behavior are of different natures. 
For both we have the cbservations of persons who negotiated with them. 


For the American catezsory we have dozens of memoirs, official documents 
and a score of other comparable publications. These sources are not of equal 
value,and the validity of some is questioned and debated, a fact which makes 
even more difficult the objective evaluation of certain attitudes and actions. 
At the same time, the multitude of sources, official and unofficial, available to 
whoever undertakes to evaluate American foreign policy and negotiating conduct 
makes almost every generalization in these areas subject to chailenge and ex- 
ception. In this way the evaluation of the Americans may, uy contrast with the 
appraisal of the Soviets, seem less precise and definite. 


Such difficulty does not exist in Soviet relations. Unlike the United States, 


the Soviet Government did not publish official documents—-only propaganda mater— 
ial, and Soviet leaders did not publish memoirs—-only "holy books" in which we 
find doctrines explaining the past and present and revealing the course of the 
future. These writings, mainly by ivarx and Lenin and Stalin, determined all 
aspects of human life, including negotiating behavior, Thus, outwardly it is 
relatively easy to describe the Soviet negotiating attitude, because we know 
through experience that it has been in basic harmony with officially recognized 
doctrines, 


Eowever, I would like to add a note of caution. that we observe is only 
the outward manifestation of a monolithic state. ‘Je know little of the inner 
Struggle on the highest level for the establishment of the official party line 
which interprets doctrines, defines foreign policy and determines negotiating 
behavior, There is substantial evidence that, during critical periods in the 
Soviet Union, before a decision was made conflicts raged in high party circles 
over divergent policies and on occasion a decidedly non—monolithic confusion 
prevailed, But once a policy was determined, only the official party line could 
bring salvation, and those who deviated were considered beyond redemption and 
were dealt with accordingly. 


I 


Although the oscillations of Soviet foreign policy between 1933 and 1953 
were truly remarkable, its aims and methods of negotiating manifested a sis— 
nificant consistency, One of the reasons for this stability was the existence 
of precise Soviet objectives in world affairs. These objectives were based on 
the combination of two different political ideologies: the historical expansion— 
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istic traditions of Holy Russia and the recipe of Communist global conquest. 
Stelin kept these goals clearly in mind when he shaped the foreign policy of the 
Soviet Union during the 1930's, the second World ‘Jar and the immediate postwar 
yearse 


Stability in aims and methods was facilitated by the fact that decisions 

were made only on the top level. Numerous exemples illustrate the fact that in 

talin's era he was the only man who could change positions and could make con-~ 
cessions during negotiations. Although his chief negotiator, Molotov, was a 
leading member of the Politburo, we have several indications that ne wes reluc- 
tant to change positions withovt instructions curing negotiations even in rela- 
tively minor matters. After Stalin's death iiolotov's changed negotiating behav- 
ior was conspicuous. He acted with greater ease and freedom. His behavior 
became more like that of a Western foreign minister. 


Top Soviet negotiators were generally realists and occasionally even re- 
sorted to bluff frankness.~ Molotov, during his negotiations with Eitlcr and 
Ribbentrop in December 1940, did not make a secret of the direction of Russian 
territorial expansion.@ One year later, in the most perilous period of the war, 
Stalin in a matter-of-fact way informed Eden about Russia's territorial objec- 
tives in Europe and tried to obtain British, approval for them.3 Later even 
Churchill accepted the Russian aspirations.4 Eventually, because of an ener- 
getic American protest and threat, Molotov consented to leave the territorial 
clauses out of the Russo-British Treaty of Alliance in May 192. in reluc~ 
tantly accepting this onmmission the Russian leaders probably preferred an ac- 
celerated [end-Lease which made possible the effective conquest of territories 
desired by the Soviet Union. But after Stalin's frankness only wishful think- 
ers could have had illusions about the direction and concreteness of Russia's 
territorial aims. Throughout the war the attitude of Soviet representatives 
was not promising for the freedom of Poland and the Paltic States. In that 
respect, Western wishful thinking rather than Soviet deceit was the source of 
many later disappointments. 


The relatively easy if not ostentatious acceptance of such declarations 
of principle as the Atlantic Charter, various declarations issued in Hoscow 
on November 1, 1943, or the Declaration on Liberated Europe was another expres- 
sion of Russian realism. Stalin probably thought that theoretical statements 
of purpose could not do much harm so long as he would interpret and apply them 
in occupying the coveted territories. Western opinion considered the accept- 
ance of such principles a sign of a conciliatory Soviet attitude and rapproche- 
ment toward democratic ideas. In reality, Stalin's "broadmindedness" was made 
possible by his opportunistic and unscrupulous approach and his almost limitless 
power. He could reverse policies overnight,and all changes were greeted enthus- 
iastically by a directed public opinion. In the absence of moral principles 
or political ethics, soleim statements or promises did not influence his pol- 
icies. These were directed by concrete power-political situations. From the 
very beginning Stalin hed in mind well defined political objectives and speci- 
fic territorial aims. He did not object to declarations of principle and 
Signed everything. But at the same tiie he was thinking of specific issues 
énd goals and shaped his policies accordingl;. 


On the lower level, negotiations with the Russians proved to be a frus-~ 
trating experience. The famous "nyet" was the usual answer of Soviet negoti- 
ators to Wlestern proposals. As long as leading statesmen negotiated and agreed 
on the top level on matters of general principle, a misapprehension existed 
that agreements were being reached. The real trutn of the matter became evid- 
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ent in negotiating with the Russians on the lower level when the practical 
application of these principles was involved. Dependence on final avthority 

even in minor matters and basic Communist doctrines and views on the nature 

of world politics and on the use of diplomacy were the chief causes of the rigid- 
ity and negativeness of Soviet representatives. 


Their feeling of insecurity at home and the general Communist philosophy 
concerning the non-Comiunist world had a cu.wlative effect and enveloped the minds 
of Soviet negotiators in distrust. Repeated purges in the Comnissariat of For- 
eign Affairs, particularly the sreat purge of 1933~1939, vere not without effect 
on Soviet representatives. The resulting ati:osphere of intimidation and fear 
wade normal human contacts with them almost impossible. Communist doctrines and 
practices were strengthened by the tracitionally suspicious Russian attitude to- 
ward foreigners, whether friends or foes. This almost patnologically inistrustful 
negative behavior beca:e a familiar pattern blurring the judgment of Soviet nego- 
tiators on all levels. Their unresponsive attitude was all the more incomprehen- 
sible and frustrating to Western negotiators because it sometimes involved the 
rejection of proposals favorable to the Soviet Thion. The Baruch Plen and the 
Marshall Plan are cases in pointe In many instances Soviet negotiators were ap- 
parently instructed sinply to oppose all Western moves. The lack of instruc- 
tions automatically brought about the sane results, 


Behind this behavior of Soviet representatives lies certain generally 
stable doctrinal positions which define the context of all Soviet intercourse 
with the non=Soviet world. And this all-important background makes necessary a 
few comments on the nature of Soviet diplomacy and its role in the international 
conmunity. Although the professional element was eliminated from the Soviet 
foreign service in the early 1920's, Soviet diploiiats outuardly follow the pro- 
cedures and concepts of traditional diplomacy. ‘hile cancidates for the for- 
eign service must first of all be reliable Communists well schooled in party 
doctrines, they usually receive good training in the formalities and techniques 
of diplomacy, and not infrequently are more orthodox concerning forms and rules 
of procedure than are their Western opposite numbers. This is one of the reasons 
why Western representatives have often been surprised and shocked in the face of 
the "unreasonable"attitude of Soviet negotiators. The explanation is simple. 
The Soviet representatives have only a formal diplomatic status; they can hardly 
be considered diplomats in the customary sense. Soviet diplomacy is but one : 
branch of Communist world organization. As defined by Soviet authorities: 


Soviet Diplomacy in its general purpose as well as in its methods differs 
categorically from the diplomacy of the feudal epoch and the epoch of 
bourgeois domination. The princiral aim of Soviet Diplomacy was and will 

be concentrated on the study of factors of social importance. for this 
purpose, Soviet Diplomacy has at its disposal unsurpassed harxist=-Leninist 
methods of perception of World condtions and to a certain degree also of con- 
ditions--in the full meening of that word--connected with the economical, 
political, historical, class and other problems of the countries with which 
it deals. It is necessary always to remember I.V. Stalin's words: "...in 
order to avoic mistakes in politics and not to fall into the circle of idle 
dreamers, the Party of the Proletariat must proceed in its activity not from 
the abstract 'principles of human intelligence! but from the concrete con- 
ditions of material life of the society as the decisive power of the social 
developments." ifarxist-Leninist theory "gives the Party the possibility of 
orienting itself in the situation, to understand the internal connections 

of the surrounding occurrences, to foresee the course of events and to re- 
cosnize not only how and where the events will cevelop at the present time 
but also how and where they should develop in the future." Here in this 
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foresight and recognition of present and future events, and not in deceit and 
intrigues, consists the strength of Soviet Diplomacy, which so brillianly just- 
ified itself during the whole history of its activity. 


The acceptance of Marxist-Leninist doctrines and methods of diplomacy means 
that Soviet Diplomats are, in practice, Communist agents who use diplomatic 
privileges and immunities for the realization of Communist aims—-that is, ulti- 
mately for undermining the state to which they are accredited. . They are not 
disposed by education and professional training to work out compromise solutions 
with bourgeois representatives. They consider diplomatic contacts as skirmishes 
in the great fight against a corrupt system of society. In view of basic 
Communist doctrine, what Soviet "diplomats" really understand and practice is 
international revolutidn~> and not international cooperation and peace. Even if 
some Soviet diplomats are inclined to work for real understanding with non- 
Communist countries, they must carefully hide such ideas. Otherwise they could 
easily provoke their own recall, which may indeed have unpleasant consequencese 


For Soviet representatives the hostile intentions of the foreign world have 
been axiomatic. Hence their isolation, their strange attitude. Objective 
reporting and interpretation of foreign nations have not been the concern of 
Soviet diplomacy. In the central Soviet agencies there is available a vast 
amount of information from a variety of sources through Communist Party channels 
and diplomatic posts, but reporting and evaluation are made in the light of 
dominant party doctrinese Soviet representatives will not make an effort to be 
objective about non-Communist countries and do not dare to give an impartial 
analysis of foreign ways. They are not channels of communication for their 
government in the ordinary sense. The two way flow of information is not one 
of the functions of Soviet diplomacy. A Soviet representative executes in- 
structions in the strictest sense and then ceases to function as a diplomat. 

He is aware of the weak power position of a diplomat in the Soviet state organ- 
ization and accepts with grim determination the set of ideas, values and methods 
imposed by ruling-party circles. He knows that the important foreign political 
decisions are not made in the foreign ministry, which has only formal authority 
and does not wield effective power. The forces which control Soviet diplomats 


are elsewhere. /Nothing remains for him but to be a submissive conformist or 
elsee 


Although Soviet representatives are usually well informed about facts, 
formalities and procedures in the Western world, this body of knowledge is filed 
away in an indoctrinated and/or intimidated mind which cannot or does not dare 
to evaluate and interpret freely. The old generation of Soviet negotiators, 
such as Chicherin, Krassin, Litvinov or even Vyshinsky, understood the complexity 
of free societies better than the new representatives, who have been educated 
and have lived solely in the vast Soviet empire and have not been exposed to 
foreign ways. Societies whese ideal is individual freedom and not the omnipot — 
ent state are alien to them. They live in an ambivalent atmosphere of 
superiority and inferiority feelings, such as contempt for and fear of Western 
ideas. They do not know and care even less about ideas and values which have 
made possible the miracle of world history: the rise of Western civilization . 
based on Greek philosophical ideas, Roman law and organizational skill, Judaeo- 
Christian teaching, the reformation and counter-reformation, the French and 
American revolutions. ‘hile these values and ideas have little meaning to 
Soviet representatives, they know only too well the shortcomings of a Western 
civilization which failed to respond adequately to the challenge of the contem- 
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porary world. Their policies and attitude are influenced by these shortcomings 
and weaknesses without understanding the deeper values and potentialities of 
free systems of gecvcornment. 


The inability of Soviet representatives to understand the non-Communist 
world results in a confusion of form and essence which often causes harm to the 
interest of the Soviet Union itself, not to speak of the larger interests of the 
world community. Fundamental Communist doctrines make Soviet negotiators 
believe that the Soviet Union is threatened by an encirclement of decadent 

and corrupt capitalist states, hence their constant suspicion about the outer 
world, no matter how other representatives behave .? Friendly gestures, con- 
cessions and especially the policy of appeasement are considered as traps or 
signs of weakness. The suspicious Soviet mind finds an unselfish way of think- 
ing and an independent political attitude incomprehensible, whether they are 
found in private individuals or in the representative of a "bourgeois democratic" 
government. 


Informal face-to- face exchange of views and the usual give and take -- 
patterns generally accepted in cultures of Wiestern European origin -- are not 
characteristic of negotiations with the Soviet representative. He will repeat 
his arguments endlessly, may emphatically deny facts or connect unrelated issues, 
and then may reverse his position regardless of what he said-in previous meetings. 
His behavior occasionally seems fantastic and entirely irrelevant to the 
questions on the agenda. . Postwar negotiations in the Council of Foreign 
Ministers, in the Paris Conference of 1946, for the Austrian Treaty, and for the 
German peace treaty offer scores of examples of this apparently irrational be- 
havior. The Communist attitude has, of course, its inner logic. But the 
objectives and operational code of negotiations differ greatly in the Soviet 
and Western worlds. 


The attitude of Communist representatives in the course of negotiations 
with non-Communist countries constitutes an outward manifestation of the fact 
that on the deepest level of thought and life Soviet diplomacy has broken with 
the traditions of the Western diplomatic profession and rejected the assumption 
of solidarity that lies behind those traditions. True, diplomats in the y;re- 
191) world were also working primarily for national interests; but the means 
and objectives of diplomacy were limited by well known and generally accepted 
moral and_intellectual concepts. The Western states considered themselves 
members of the same society. Diplomats had an open mind and were actually 
able to work for international peace and for the good of mankind. Such an 
attitude is beyond the comprehension of Communist representatives. To the 
Soviet diplomat the most valuable traditions of the diplomatic profession- - 
humanism and international solidarity - - are meaningless. Marxist-Leninist 
principles do not advocate progress through peaceful evolution but revolution 
and upheaval. All means which promote Communist objectives are regarded as 
good and legitimate. Everything- - with the exception of the final goal -- 
is reduced to expendiency. Hence Communist representatives are uninhibited 
in their tactics and procedures. 11 


The acceptance of Lenin's principles for the basis of Soviet diplomacy 
involves contempt for objective truth and morality. Communist negotiators 
thus are advised not to be influenced by "formalistic" objectivity but to keep 
constantly in mind the real aims of Communist philosophy. Lenin repudiated 
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all morality independent of class concepts and subordinated Communist morality 
to the class struggle.t¢ Since Lenin's teaching is still the gospel of the 
Communist world, the lack of a common set of ethical values is an overwhelming 
stumbling block between Soviet and non-Soviet negotiators and has made of 
dubious value the agreements reached between them.13 This has been true in 
major and minor matterse 


Since Leninism means the negation of a common ethical basis with the non- 
Communist states, believers in Lenin's philosophy feel free to sign with good 
grace any declaration of principle provided it does not affect their actual 
power position. For example, at Yalta Stalin signed almost without discussion 
the Declaration on Liberated Europe. For him acceptance of principles such 
as "the establishment through free elections of governments responsive to the 
will of the people" was an empty gesture as long as Russia occupied East Central 
Europe 


Leninist philosophy established a dual psychology for negotiations: one set 
of rules within the Communist world, another in negotiating with bourgeois 
states. This necessarily leads to a double standard, and is the reason why 
Soviet representatives are master performers in double talk; tnat is, they use 
words to conceal their thoughts rather than to convey them. According to the 
Communist way of thinking, negotiations with capitalist countries can lead only 
to temporary agreements which give the Soviet Union a respite for increasing 
Soviet power and for preparing the road to world revolution. Soviet represent- 
atives have also been greatly influenced by the basic Marxist-Leninist doctrine _ 
on the inevitability of “imperalist wars" among the capitalist states themselves 
because of economic conflictsl5 and the inevitability of the final showdown 
between the bourgeois states and the Soviet Union. 16 It is true that 
Khrushchev in his speech to the Twentieth Party Congress blurred the line between 
these two categories of inevitable wars and de-emphasized this doctrine because 
of changed world conditions.1? However, the effect of this new interpretation 
on the methods of Soviet diplomacy remains to be seen. 


So far Soviet negotiators have proved to be either indoctrinated Communist 
agents and thus firm believers in Lenin's principles or intimidated human beings 
fearful for their own and their family's safety. In either case they were not 
reluctant to use negotiating methods such as deceit, false statements and 
procedural abuses for the promotion of Communist objectives. "we have replaced 
decency by reason," states Koestler's Rubashov. 


Since Soviet philosophy rejects permanant moral principles, Soviet represent- 
atives do not have any built~in moral restraint in their system and can easily 
out—promise negotiators of democratic countries. It is not difficult for total- 
itarian governments to make promisegwhen they do not intend to carry them out. 


The "open diplomacy" of the United Nations is a particularly useful sounding 
board for such an opportunistic and irresponsible diplomacy. Reckless promises 
and unfounded statements cannot be matched by negotiators whose actions are 
scrutinized by a democratic public opinion and press and who are responsible 
to the organs of a democratic state. Because of such abuses by Soviet represen- 
tatives many important present-day social and political problems have not found 


a solution through multilateral negotiations and the action of international 
agencies. 
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We should note, however, that the bullying attitude of Soviet represent- 
atives in the United Nations occasionally revealed their inability to understand 
free societies and in consequence boomeranged. It exposed with some clarity 
the realities behind the professed principles and informed the democratic 
countries of real Soviet intents, methods and manners. Some of Vyshinsky's 
speeches had a sobering effect particularly for the American public. He, 
probably more than any single individual, contributed to the development a 
political climate in the United States which made possible the Marshall Plan, 
NATO and the Point Four Program. 


_As a result of the factors mentioned, informal exchanges of views seldom 
if ever took place in the course of diplomatic negotiations with Russians. 
A Soviet negotiator follows his instructions but would not dare to express his 
opinion a titre prive.e. They can hardly believe that such freedom exists for 
any official representatives.1? 


This means that professional private contacts and confidential exchanges 
of views on a personal basis, practices which have led to many fruitful negotia- 
tions in the past, even between states in disagreement with each other, seldom 
operate in relations between the Soviet and non-Soviet worlds. Apparently 
the Russians have great difficulties in handling the informal. Soviet 
representatives often give the impression that they are automatons rather than 
real human beings. 


During the Paris Conference of 196, I was able to establish direct 
personal relations with Viestern diplomats, usually at my first meeting. In 
some cases such contacts resulted in lasting friendships. Although I was tech- 
nically a representative of an "enemy" state, we could discuss privately even 
the most delicate questions. Confidences were mutually exchanged and never 
abused. Anything similar to such relations proved to be entirely impossible 
with Soviet representatives. All my meetings in Paris with Soviet diplomats, 
such as A. ™. Bogomolov, F. T. Gousev and A. A. Lavrichtchev, took place in 
the same room of the Soviet Embassy, and the conversations were obviously re- 
corded. Social occasions created a more relaxed atmosphere and even made it 
possible to crack a few jokes with each other, but all these occurred before an 
audience and private informal contacts did not develop. When I complained of 
this peculiar Russian behavior to a French diplomat, he told me the following 
story. 


A Soviet delegation arrived in Paris and the Quai d'Orsay attached a 
secretary from the protocol division to them as a matter of routine. The 
secretary in a few introductory words offered to show them the city and organize 
a few pleasant evening excursions. Tne xussians conferred among themselves 
for a while, and then their senior official replied in a stern voice that they 
refused to accept the offer. isuhen the French secretary tricd desperately to 
explain to them that he only wanted to make their stay in Paris pleasant, they 
again whispered among themselves. and the sanior official announced that the 
offer should be made through the proper channel, the Soviet imbassye 


I note at this point that probably little bilateral informal communication 
exists between Communist chiefs in the satellite countries and political leaders 
in the Soviet Union. Avparently from this point of view it does not make much 
difference whether Stalin, Malenkov or Khrushchev is ruling in Moscow. The 
Communist satraps in the satellites are told at the last moment what to do and 
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how to behave, and they have to follow, often with tongue in cheek, frequently- 
changing Russian instructions. I mention parenthetically that Nazi Germany 
practiced ‘similar attitude toward Italy and the lesser satellites. In early 
1948 Matyas Rakosi, trusted Communist leader of Hungary, gave a lengthy explana- 
tion to a prominent American statesman concerning an East Central European 
federation to be established in the near future under Tito's leadership. It 
appeared that Moscow did not give him any information about the steps in pre- 
paration against Tito. 


In the early postwar period Soviet diplomats, in the course of negotiations 
and other contacts with non-Communist representatives of satellite countries, 
usually displayed strict adherence to diplomatic courtesy. gone tans they 
could even afford frankness, void of all diplomatic trimming. 0 They liked to 
argue in their advantageous position and tried to show in their own way the 
righteousness of their cause even in cases when they could and eventually did 
use force through the variety of channels at their disposal. well applied 
bluntness and directness apparently impressed them in negotiations but did not 
change the course of their policy. A ranking Soviet diplomat pointed out to me 
in connection with a concrete incident that they appreciate openness and courage 
in other quarters even if this means opposition to Soviet policy. This state- 
ment was a manifestation of fhe ambivalent Soviet attitude which often expects 
reliability and fairness from the other side without feeling any obligation to 
reciprocate. 


In satellite relations Soviet negotiators almost as a routine procedure 
exploited the numerous national claims and conflicts. For example, in the 
course of the postwar conflict between Czechoslovakia and Hungary concerning 
the explusion of the Hungarians from Czechoslovakia, both Voroshilov and 
Pushkin officially supported the Czechoslovak thesis and in informal communica- 
tions used the argument that Hungary could receive compensation from Transylvania 
if she accepted the Czechoslovak plan. At the same time Molotov resolutely 
opposed an American proposal in the Council of Foreign Ministers favoring a 
slight modification in the Transylvanian boundary line in favor of Hungary. 
During a conversation Pushkin explained casually to the Hungarian Foreign 
Minister that the Czechoslovak politicians committed a political mistake in 
not expelling the bulk of the Hungarians from Slovakia at the close of hostil- 
ities. The situation thus created would have facilitated the negotiations 
and settlement between the two countries, he added. 


In connection with the expulsion of the Germans from Hungary, the Russians 
first used a great variety of arguments and pressure in order to induce the 
Hungarian Government to accept an all-out, indiscriminate expulsion of the . 
Germans. When, however, the Hungarian Government refused to accept the 
principle of collective responsibility and decided to remove only those Germans 
who had become servants of Hitlerism and traitors to Hungary, the Soviet dele- 
gation at the Potsdam Conference, in a sudden move, proposed that a provision 
for the expulsion of the Germans from Hungary should be inserted into Article 


XIII, which dealt with the expulsion of the Germans from Poland and Czechoslovakia . 


Since this Soviet proposal had obtained Yiestern endorsement at Potsdam, Hungarian 
Opposition against an indiscriminate expulsion of the Germans was greatly weak- 
ened.21 Thus the machinery of an international conference was used to carry 
out Soviet policy which did not succeed through negotiations in a country not 
yet entirely satellized. & 
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In summing up our observations concerning Soviet negotiating attitudes 
ve may say that, because of the permanent factors in Russian foreign political 
objectives, principles, and methods, there was relatively little change in 
Soviet negotiating behavior, especially on the level below the top, in the 
changing periods of Russo-American relations. The uncooperative Soviet attitude 
did not begin with the cold war. During the height of Russo-American friend- 
ship, when Russia needed American help most, General Deane experienced in 
Moscow sugpicious, unresponsive, unreliable and frequently offensive Russian 
behavior. The episodes he relates about Russian suspicions are not unlike 
those the Germans experienced in the era of Russo-German friendship in the 
course of the establishment and operation of the German secret military training 
grounds in Russia. 


The explanation of this peculiar Soviet attitude is simple. The nature of 
world politics and the basic foreign political objectives have changed only for 
the non-Communist states. From the Soviet point of view these objectives did 
not change, and the Soviet operational code for negotiators remained essentially 
the same during the ups and downs of world politics. The changing tactics 
revolved around the same permanent goals. 


The greatest danger brought about by Soviet negotiating behavior has been 
the increase of uncertainty in international relations because of the minimizing, 
if not the eliminating, of such values as respect for honesty and mutual trust. 
As a result all reasonable bases for long-term negotiations disappear, and 
diplomats are restricted to momentary solutions dictated by current power 
politics and cannot consider larger horizons. Diplomacy as practiced by 
Communist negotiators destroys confidence instead of creating it. If the big 
lie is accepted as routine means in diplomacy, as it often was by Soviet Russian 
representatives, then international negotiations necessarily have a very limited 
value. This is why good faith in negotiating with Communists proved to be 


ineffective, why the creduiity of several honest men was abused by the Soviet 
negotiators. II 


While Soviet negotiators have largely been characterized by an inflexible 
purpose and uniform behavior, the american scene presents a less monotonous 
picture. As was mentioned earlier, one of the general characteristics of 
American representatives is their difficuity in perceiving how the world appears 
to others. The assumpt ns of American negotiators, whether lsading statemen 
or subaltern officials, urten reflect the subconscious idea that "what is good 
for the United States is good for the world; what is good for the individual 
in the United States is or should be good for less fortunate foreigners as well." 
Although this instinctive approach is an almost unavoidable consequence of the 
amazing achievements and the high living-standard of the American people, it has 
been the cause of many irritations and failures in diplomacy, because foreign 
nations with different political institutions, social backgrounds and economic 
conditions are unable or unwilling to appraise the "American way of life," 
in particular the American system of democratic government, and have little un- 
derstanding of American "reform capitalism." This difficultynaturally affects 
the politician-negotiators more than professional diplomats, although there are 
remarkable exceptions in both categories. 


The chief common characteristic of tcep-level American negotiators has been 
the fact that all of them were deeply rooted in domestic American life and had 
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little experience, if any, in negotiations outside the English-speaking world. 
Although much depended on personality, all of them quite naturally were influenced 
by past negotiating experiences. 


Besides these general factors, the paramount fact was that the American 
nation was suddenly catapulted into a position of world leadership. Great 
powers in the past usually acquired their strength and skill in international 
affairs over generations. Such gradual development did not take place in the 
United States. The power position of the American nation has changed relatively 
overnight, and at the same time the nature and meaning of international affairs 
have gone through a revolutionary transformation. In contradistinction to the 
Soviet px2udo-diplomatic attitude, American diplomacy inherited, cherished and 
took seriously the intrinsic values of Western European diplomacy, to which 
were added some specific American virtues and shortcomings. But the techniques 
and methods of European diplomacy developed in a homogeneous society of states, 

. have not. : proven effective in relations with totalitarian dictatorships. 


The primary source of American political philosophy is the American 
Constitution -- a product of the eighteenth century. This philosophy and 
political pattern further developed in the favorable atmosphere of the nine- 
teenth century. This was an exceptionally happy period of diplomatic history 
when the major participants in world politics recognized certain fundamental 
rules of the game, the United States lived outside the mainstream of world events, 
and few people were really interested in forcign affairs. 


It is one of the consequences of this heritage that American negotiators 
are disposed to argue in the spirit of fairness and humanitarian liberalisn, 
principles permeating American education and political thinking. Since they 
are influenced by principles of justice and objective truth, they are inclined 
to cling to abstract ideas and disregard the actually existing power-political 
situation. Hence the habit of promulgating and emphasizing general principles 
and the temptation to oversimplify complex foreign-affairs issues into moral 
problems or legalistic formulas. 


We may note at this point that American negotiators and policymakers are 
often inclined to disregard unpleasant facts and unwelcome possibilities in 
their operational thinking. They aredisposed to believe that a thing is 
feasible hecause it seems just and desirable for the majority of men. This 
generally optimistic American outlook -- a source of progress and many con~- 
structive achievements -- may be a cause of self-deception. While the self- 
confidence which it engenders can be very important, even ‘though sonetinies 
built on illusions, more often than not it “A in the cruel atmosphere 
of international politics. The ineffectiveness of this approach in inter- 
national affairs was demonstrated in the first World War and even more so during 
and after the second World Var. 


With the collapse of the isolationist policy under the pressure of Hitler's 
aggression, and specifically as a consequence of Hitler's attack on Russia, the 
United States suddenly found itself the partner of a totalitarian dictatorship 
which had expansionist and subversive objectives in world affairs. During the 
war years and even afterwards the chief American negotiators were blinded by 
their refusal to believe that the leader of the great Russian nation was a bad 
fellow, and thought that nis acceptance of certain general principles would 
eventually spread the blessings of American democratic ideas and practices on 
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a global scale. 


Probably this was one of the reasons -- besides practical military and 
political considerations -- why during the second World War a major American 
goal was to leave the territorial and other important political decisions for 
the Feace Conference. This attitude changed only in the last phase of the 
war, when the Red Army occupied key areas and it was necessary to face unpleasant 
de facto situations. 


Although American negotiators may have a fairly large leeway, their freedom 
in negotiation is limited by a great many factors such as political institutions, 
principles and practices, wishes of the American people and sensitivity of the 
Allies. They have to deliver results for the electorate and meet such political 
deadlines as elections. In changing situations it is necessary to persuade 
public opinion at home and abroad of the necessity of a different policy. 

This is sometimes a slow and arduous process, especially if sacrifices are 
involved. 


There were numerous other factors which constituted almost permanent hand- 
icaps for American negotiators in relations with totalitarian dictatorships. 
One of these was the Anglo-Saxon spirit so inclined to make compromises. This 
virtue has often been harmful in negotiations with Soviet delegates, because 
it showed a lack of firmness and failed to impress people educated in the in- 
exorable atmosphere of a monolithic society, and thus opened the door for further 
Soviet demands. 


For a democratic country, moreover, it is a particularly difficult task to 
organize and maintain an alliance system including countries with unrelated if 
not contradictory objectives. During the second World War there was the common 
foe, and in the period of the cold war the most important ccmmon tie was the 
fear of the Soviet Union. This common danger, however, had different aspects 
in the various parts of the globe. Strains and oonflicts exist within the non- 
Soviet world, and the United States cannot keep free countries together with 
methods contrary to Yestern principles. The situation is further complicated 
by the fact that in the United States it is almost impossible to conrdinate all 
the major foreign policymaking factors. Contradictory statements emanating from 
them have world-wide repercussions and may create confusion among the Western 
allies and the uncommitted nations. 


In the crucial years betiteen 1941 and 197, simultaneously with the unplann- 
ed expansion of American responsibilities in world affairs, there was no adequate 
foreign policymaking organization in tne United States. Important differences 
of opinion existed among the various military and political leaders and officials 
even within the Department of State concernin; American war and peace aims and 
methods of achieving them. Preparations of negotiations and the negotiators 
themselves did not always follow weli established patterns, and the chief 
negotiators often hehaved in a rather unorthodox way and acted under the impulse 
of the momente For example, the announcement of the unconditional surrender 
principle at Casablanca and the acceptance of the sorgenthau Plan in Quebec 
occurred without preparation through regular government°Channels. Much de~ 
pended on the whims of the chief negotiators, whose deep roots and experiences 
in American politics were not the proper preparation for negotiating with Soviet 
leaders. ‘Whether it was President Roosevelt in Teheran and Yalta, Harry Hopkins 
in Moscow, President Truman in Potsdam or Secretary Byrnes in Paris and Moscow 
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did not make much difference from this point of view. A common characteristic 
of these negotiations was the fact that American specialists on Soviet affairs 
did not have a decisive "say" -- if they were consulted at all -- and leading 
american negotiators approached the Soviet leaders with unwarranted good faith 
and fairness. Since they wanted to produce results in the form of mutual 
agreements, it was unprofitable to listen to the sobering comments of experienced 
advisers. Aithough Secretary Byrnes had numerous dismal experiences with Soviet 
negotiators, he still hoped, in December 1945 in Moscow, that the United States 
and the Soviet Union "had a common purpose." 25 


' Negotiations on the lower level were conducted by diplomats and State 
Department specialists. Although this core of professional people could inter- 
pret foreign nations with fair accuracy, their views and suggestions many times 
were not taken into consideration by decision makers, mainly because of the 
nature of the foreign policymaking machinery in Washington and the unfavorable 
position of American diplomatic representatives on the domestic political scene. 
Evaluations and recommendations emanating from military authorities were usually 
given more serious consideration by policymakers. But there is no evidence 
that the realistic appraisals of Soviet conduct and recommendations of General 
John R. Deane, head of the {American i:t: ©» Mission in Moscow in 193-1945, had 
the slightest influence on decisions made in Washington, particularly in the 
administration of the all-important Lend-Lease. 


even ~The practice of neglecting the State Department's advice in Russian affairs 
began before the renewal of diplomatic relations. For example, the State 
Department recommended to the President that the Russian debt should be settled 
before recognition, because recognition was the only effective weapon held by 
Washington. This procedure was abandoned in the course of negotiations and 
only a carelessly worded "gentlemen's agreement" was signed by President Roosevelt 
and Litvinov on November 15, 1933. Subsequent events fully justified the State 
Department's apprehensions, and the Russian debts were never settled. 


later the reports of American diplomats from Moscow proved that the nature, 
objectives and methods of the Soviet Union were not secret to people with 
sufficient background and experience. 


During the war years diplomats and other State Department specialists on 
Russian affairs were keenly aware "of the menace of Soviet domination over East 
Central Europe" and desired "to ward off this menace."*9 {jhen in the autumn 
of 194) Cordell Hull began to realize that the Soviet Union was not carrying 
out the policy of cooperation agreed upon at the hioscow and Teheran conference, 
he asked the American Ambassador in Moscow the reason for the manifestly changed 
Russian attitude. In reply, Averell Harriman cited examples of Russia's 
unilateral actions and unwillingness to cooperate with the Wiest, and in a 
later telegram suggested that "when the Russians saw victory in sight they began 
to put into practice the policies they intended to follow in peace."29 The 
briefing papers prepared for the Yalta Conference were sober and realistic, but 
we do not have evidence that these were read, let alone appreciated, by the 
chief American negotiators. 


Vith the possible exception of the dictators, no man has greater power in 
foreign affairs than the President of the United States. This is particularly 
true in wartime, when he may often conduct foreign policy largely on a personal 
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basis. This was the case with President Roosevelt. Although he understood 
certain aspects of foreign affairs extremely well, and in the period of Hitler- 
Stalin collaboration strongly condemned Soviet policies, under the stress of the 
war he developed an unwarranted faith in Stalin's willingness to cooperate with 
the West. His negotiations were influenced by optimistic hopes that the Soviet 
Union could be brought into a democratic world community if treated with patience 
and magnanimity. 


Cooperation with the Soviet Union was undoubtedly a necessity while the war 
was being fought in Europe, and Russian military intervention was thought necess- 
ary in the Far East. But Roosevelt's ideas went far beyond military consider- 
aticns. He intended to develop an intimate friendship with the Russians and 
then to solve all postwar problems in close cooperation with the Soviet Union 
within the framework of a general security organization. In Roosevelt's mind, 
the ideological, political and social differences between Communism and the Western 
state system were overshadowed by the immediate military goals and by a rosy 
future based on the fraternal cooperation of the Four Policemen. 


Although this "Grand Design" of four-power cooperation in keeping worid order 
had a large element of wishful thinking in it, Roosevelt was not in complete 
ignorance avout what Stalin might do after the war if left alone in Europe. He 
probably wanted to make a friend of a potentially dangerous enemy. His hopes 
for future peace were based on a new security organization, and the Soviet Union 
was considered one of the potential piliars of the forthcoming democratic world 
order. While Stalin appeared to him as an untamed and somewhat dangerous but 
not malevolent partner in a great human enterorise, he regarded the leader of the 
tottering British Empire as the representative of nineteenth century colonial 
imperialism. On the other side, Stalin thought that both Churchill and 
Roosevelt were exponents of a doomed capitalist world order. 


Churchill occasionally tried a more realistic approach, but he was the 
weakest partner and had to accomodate himself to political realities. Moreover, 
President Roosevelt was inclined to side with Stalin demonstratively in order 
to dispel Soviet mistrust. The meetings of the three political leaders showed 
the difficulty of negotiations by people having greatly differing backgrounds, 
different views on the nature of world politics, and mutually exclusive aims 
and expectationse 


President Roosevelt's special negotiator in Russian affairs was Harry 
Hopkins, a man of great ability and engaging manners, but -- as appears from 
his papers -- hardly a specialist on tne U.S.S.R. or Communism. Those who 
understood Russia and C,ymmunism were not given responsible high positions to 
advise and negotiate in Soviet matters. They were not in charge of decisive 
negotiations in American-Sovist relations and usually were not consulted by 
high policymakers as the nature of Russian and American relations would have 
required. 


One of the characteristics of the Roosevelt era was the President's dislike 
of specialists in general and foreign service officers in particular. This 
attitude created difficulties in the conduct of foreign affairs and became the 
source of special difficulties at summit conferences, when he could negotiate 
and make agreements according to hunches regardless of facts and realities. 
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Sumner Welles has pointed out that the President was unwilling to dictate 
any memoranda of his own conversations with foreign statemen and diplomats for 
the information of those who were running the Department of State, and that he 
harbored a "deep - rooted prejudice against the members of the American Foreign 
Service and against the permanent officials of the Department of State." He 
very rarely "could be persuaded to bring into White House conferences on foreign 
policy any of those State Department specialists who had devoted a lifetime to 
the study of some particular country or region."30 On several occasions the 
President acted alone or in cooperation with amiable amateurs without looking 
into the briefs of the specialists and without consulting experts. Sumner 
Welles mentioned that neither during the Cairo Conference with Chiang Kai-Shek 
nor later at Yalta did Roosevelt have at his side a political adviser on Far 
Eastern affairse 


An insight into Roosevelt's state of mind before Teheran is provided by 
secretary Hull, to whom the President said concerning Poland and the Baltic 
States that, "when he should meet with Stalin, he intended to appeal to him on 
grounds of high morality. He would say to him that neither Britain nor we 
would fight Russia over the Baltic States, but that in Russia's own interest, 
from the viewpoint of her position in the world, it would be a good thing for 
her to say that she would be willing, two years or so after the war, to hold 
a second plebiscite in the Baltic countries."31 , 


Nothing shows the great difference between the Soviet and American evalua- 
tions of negotiations more than the fact that American political leaders con- 
sidered the Declaration on Liberated Europe and other agreements concluded at 
Yalta as diplomatic victories simply because the Russian made significant con- 
cessions on paper despite their effective possession of most of Hast Central 
Europe. For example, the Russians agreed to free elections and the establish- 
ment of coalition governments in territories under their control. Actually, 
however, they accepted all kinds of declarations of principle only because 
they controlled the areas and thus could interpret and apply tne principles. 

It is somewhat difficult to understand the good faith which American leaders 
attributed to Soviet Russia at Yalta, because in February 195 there was ample 
evidence of Russia's attitude and intentions concerning Poland, Yugoslavia and 
the rest of East Central Europe. Soviet purpose began to emerge actually 
after the victory of Stalingrad by 193. nder the perils of the war and the 
influence of optimistic speculations, the Anglo-American leaders put forward 

no concrete plans for the reorganization of Europe. Without concrete political 
oojectives, military goals remained for them the decisive factor even in that 
period of the war when the molding of the postwar world had begun. 3¢ 


Whatever happened during wartime negotiations, the major mistake could 
have been corrected at the close of hostilities when the Anglo-American military 
might was superior to that of the Sovict Union and the United States was the 
only possessor of atomic weapons. Stalin would have understood the only 


argument appealing to him: force - - and a reasonable European settlement could 
have been worked oute 


Cne of the great tragedies of the West was the untimely death of President 
Roosevelt, who in his last days became aware of Soviet duplicity. He might 
have radically changed Western policies toward Russia when the United States 
was by far the strongest world power. But this was much more difficult for his 
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successor. Since President Truman was not sufficiently prepared in foreign 
political matters, he faithfully followed for some time the line of policy he 
inherited from President Roosevelt. This attitude was conspicuous in his 
negotiations and in negotiations directed by him in 1945. Although he used 
strong words when Molotov visited him in Viashington before the San Francisco 
Conference33 and energetically raised issues at Potsdam, the fact was that 
neither he nor Secretary Byrnes had sufficient experience and insight into the. 
world problems they faced. 


At Potsdam, Truman still "hoped that Stalin was a man who would keep his 
agreements."3l His Secretary of State - - as mentioned above - - hoped even 
in December of 195 that the United States and the Soviet Union "hai a common 
purpose." This optimism influenced American negotiators in the fluid .situation 
of the immediate postwar period when well planned negotiations could have im- 
proved the position of the Western powers in Europe. Tough language around con- 
ference tables did not impress the Russians because the graduaily hardening 
Western attitude was accompanied by prompt demobilization of the American Army 
as a result of almost unanimous Congressional demands. Moreover, while the 
Western Powers took a stand on many individual issues, they never formulated 
a comprehensive plan for the reorganization of Europe in the early postwar 
period. Thus there wag no nucieus around which Western diplomatic positions 
could have been solidified and negotiations channelled into a constructive 
direction. The general jack of Western assertiveness gave the green light 
to further Soviet actions in East Central Europe and in the Far East. Diplomats 
who diligently drafted notes of protest could hardly change the course of events. 


The eyes of American policymakers were opened in early 19l;6 when Russia 
refused to evacuate northern fran and Stalin advocated further development of 
heavy industry and armaments. It took another year before the Truman Doctrine 
was promulgated, marking the beginning of a positive American policy against 
further Soviet expansion. This new American attitude in world affairs re-_ 
vitalized the economic power of Europe; it built up through difficult negotiations 
a network of defensive regional organizations and defeated the Soviet blockade 
in Beriin and aggression in Korea. But it could not liberate the countries 
under Soviet domination. 


Active American participation in world affairs made necessary a series of 
international negotiations during which situations of strength gave American 
negotiators a widerrange of action. For example, Dean Acheson's forceful 
attitude defeated Soviet maneuvers at the conclusion of the Peace Treaty with 
Japan in San Francisco. Blaise Pascal's advice that we should "comoine justice 
and might, and for this end make what is just, strong, and what is strong, Susi" 
was finally accepted. 


This.cold war period was also full of diplomatic ups and downs and such 
frustrating experiences as the armistice negotiations with the Communists in 
Korea. The sorry chain of events in the past two decades taught a lesson to 
American negotiators. It demonstrated that principles alone, without the 
application of adequate military strength and political determination, could not 
operate over the dead bodies of enemy countries. It also indicated tnat the 
lack of deeply rooted diplomatic traditions among practitioners of American 
diplomacy, an often heard criticism, has been in reality” an asset under quickly 
shifting world conditions. It may be true that the United States politically 
was not prepared for world leadership. But it is equally true, in view of the 
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radically changed world conditions and the suddenly unbalanced power relation- 
ships, no nation was prepared. In our time new methods are necessary, including 
a modified negotiating technique, but new endeavors are not without mistakes 

and errorse A fresh approach in policies and methods may open new avenues 

for solutions in werld affairs, as has been the case since the enunciation of 

the Truman Doctrine. 


I have dealt in this paper primarily with some aspects of American and 
Soviet negotiating attitudes in the period ending with Stalin's death. It 
would perhaps be a more timely task to evaluate recent changes in the negotiating 
methods of Soviet representatives andraise the question as to the proper American 
response to the attitude of the new Soviet leaders. Unlike the cautious and 
reserved Stalin, they are gregarious and most eager to negotiate. 


First of all, we should note that the friendlier behavior of Soviet represen- 
tatives is not entirely new. There were periods under Stalin's rule when the 
Soviet attitude was cooperative. let us recall the era of the popular fronts. 

I listended to Litvinov in Geneva when he was the apostle of collective security 
and behaved like an Oxford-educated Western statesman. Stalin himself used 
Russian patriotic slogans during the second World War, occasionally displayed 
friendly if not benign attitués toward the West and made such gestures as the 
dissolution of the Comintern and the re-establishment of th’. »(rthodox Church. 


Vihistle - stopping and baby - kissing methods of globevrotting Soviet 
representatives and more participation in social life by Soviet diplomats and 
"diplomacy by reception" in Moscow may create a better atmosphere for inter- 
national negotiations. The disappearance of Molotov's frozen face and the more 
relaxed nature of contacts and negotiations between the U.S.S.R. and the U.S. 
are in themselves welcome developments. Invective, provocations and other 
harsh methods exclude the possibility of serene and constructive diplomatic 
negotiations. 

Despite these relaxations, it seems to me that Litvinov was right when he 
declared in 1922 that it was necessary to face the fact that "there was not one 
world but two - - a Soviet world and a non-Soviet world" 4 This statement still 
holds true. Any optimistic speculation about the changed Soviet behavior in 
negotiations should be grounded in experience with Soviet Communist tactics 
over a period of four decades. 


Nevertheless, a feeling of despair is unwarranted. in recent years the 
United States and the Free World have become wiser and stronger economically, 
militarily, and perhaps even politically. Tnis development has not been without 
effect on the Soviet Union, which has been corroded by the inner weaknesses of 
a totalitarian dictatorship. The condemnation of certain aspects of Stalin's 
rule and other recent events in the Soviet orbit may generate new forces which 
in the long run may change the character cf the Soviet system. 


Although the new policy reflects primarily the more flexible approach of 
Stalin's successors, the Soviet leaders may be yielding partly to overwhelming 
pressure. Concessions by Moscow may release forces of great significance, and 
changes made for tactical reasons may escape from the control of the Communist 
operators. fhe changes have not yet reached the point of no return, but ~ 
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important factors inherent in human nature are working against the ending of 
liberalizing tendencies in the Soviet Union. The road ahead is probably long 
and arduous. Although it would be a mistake to exclude the possibility of 
important transformations in the Soviet orbit, we must be prepared for possible 
reverses; as long as we face in Russia a totalitarian dictatorship which may 
change its course overnight. atements and tactical concessions are not 
enough without decisive deeds. A smoother negotiating technique in itself 
is not indicative of serious changes, 


in closing, I would like to refer again to Talleyrand, whose advice was 
to negotiate, negotiate and always negotiate. ‘Well planned negotiations may 


call the Soviet bluff and expose their duplicity, may promote liberalizing tenden- 
cies in the Soviet Union and may prepare the day when the Kremlin may demonstrate 


its cooperative intentions with ‘geeds. It would be a sign of weakness not to 


accept the Soviet glove in the field of intellectual struggle, as long as we keep 


our powder dry and are determined to defend our freedom and give support to the 
commonwealth of free nationse 
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Footnotes 


1. General John R. Deane, head of the U.S. Military Mission in Moscow, noted 
that the Teheran Conference "was characterized by the bluntness of Soviet dip- 
lomacy. Stalin made no attempt at oratory nor did he search for words that 
would satisfy diplomatic niceties. His comments were terse and to the point." 
The Strange Alliance (New York: The Viking Press, 1947), p. Lh 


2, Nazi-Soviet Relations 1939-19l:1 (Washington: Department of State, 1918), 
pp. 24-26, 251-253. 


3. Winston S, Churchill, The Grand Alliance (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1950), pp. 628-629, Cf. The Hemoirs of Cordell Hull (New York: The Macmillan 
Company),,1I, 1165-1177. 


4. Churchill, The Hinge of Fate (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1950), 
p. 327; Sumner Wellies, Seven Decisions That Shaped History (New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1951), pp. 126-127. 


5. Hull, Oop. ppe 1171-1173. 


6. For a detailed treatment of this subject see Philip ©. Mosely, "Some 

Soviet Techniques of Negotiation" in Negotiating With the Russians, edited 
by Raymond Dennett and Joseph E, Johnson (Boston: World Peace Foundation, 1951), 
pp. 271-303. 


7. A.J. Vyshinsky and S.A. Lozovsky, edition Diplomaticheskii Slovar, Vol. I 
(Moscow: Gospolitizdat, 1948), "Diplomacy," pp. 591-592. 


8, Arthur Koestler's Ivanov defined well tne basic difference between the _ 
two societies: "There are only two conceptions of human ethnics, and they are 
at opposite poles. One of them is Christian and humane, ceclares the individ- 
ual to be sacrosanct, and asserts that the rules of arithmetic are not to be 
appiied to human units, The other starts from the basic principle that a col- 
lective aim justifies all means, and not only allows, but demands, that the 
individual should in every way be subordinated and sacrificed to the conmmun- 
ity - which may dispose of it as an experimentation rabbit or a sacrificial 
lamb." Darkness at Noon, (Signet took edition, 1955), pp. 113-112). 


9. Initiative (in diplomacy)...is an important factor. This is all the more 
necessary for the diplomacy of this country, which finds itself in conditions 
of capitalist encirclement, because the Soviet Union has continuously experi- 
encea hostile international actions. In such conditions it is not sufficient 
to guess at the schemes of the enemies, frustrate their plsns and confine © 
oneself to defense against hostile diplomatic activities. The conditions of 
Capitalist encirclement require the application of extensive counter plans 
which would not only foil the enemy but would systematically improve the 
international position of the Soviet state and strengthen the economic and 
cultural contacts between the USSR and foreign countries. (Bolshevik, 1946, 
Vol, ITI, No. 10, p. 77). 
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10. Secretary Byrnes summed up his experiences concerning the Paris 
Conference of 1946 in the following words: "Mr. Molotov assumed that we 
and the British had organized a bloc against him. The fact is i never 
attended a meeting that would even suggest such an effort. Later in the 
conference he even charged that we instigated amendments offered by the 
smaller powers, Many of these amendments supported objectives that had 
been included in our original proposals for the treaties, But we had been 
obliged to drop them because of the Soviet veto in the council. Because 
Molotov exercised a tight controi over the votes and actions of his sup- 
porters, he assumed that we did the same. It was inconceivable to him 
that Belgium, the Netherlands, South Africa, Australia or New Zealand, for 
example, could have ideas of their own, and that we would hesitate to try 
to influence their views. So he charged us with the formation of 'blocs' 
aimed at destroying the work of the council." dames F, Byrnes, Speaking 
Frankly (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1947), p. 10. 


11. Lenin's teachings contain a number of characteristic passages to 
this effect, such as the following: 

The task of a truly revolutionary party is not to renounce compromises 
once and for ali, but to be able throughout all compromises, when they are 
unavoidable, to remain true to its principles, to its class, to its revolu- 
tionary purpose, to its task of preparing the way for revolution and of 
educating the masses for victory in the revolution (V.I. Lenin, "Compromises," 
Selected Works (New York: International Publishers, 193), VI, 208). 

We Communists must use one country against another. Are we not com- 
nitting a crime against Communism? No, because we are doing so as a soc- 
lalist state which is carrying on Communist propaganda and is obliged to 
take advantage of every hour granted it by circumstances in orcer to gain 
strength as rapidly as possible (¥V.I..Lenin, "Speech to Moscow Nuclei 
Secretaries," Selected Works: (New York, International Publishers, 193), 
VIII, 28). 

The more powerful enemy can be conquered only be exerting tiie utmost 
effort and by necessarily, thoroughly, carefully, attentively and skill- 
fully taking advantage of every, even the smallest, "rift" among the enemies, 
of every antagonism of interest among the bourgeoisie of various countries, 
end ameng various countries, and among various groups or types of bourgeoisie 

within the various countries, by taking advantage of every, even the smallest 
Opportunity of gaining a mass ally, even though this ally be only temporary, 
vacillating, unstable, unreliable and conditional. Those who do not under- 
Stand this do not understand a particle of Marxism, or of scientific modern 
socialism in general (V.I. Lenin, "Left-Wing Communism, an Infantile Disorder," 
Selected Works, (Wew York: International Publishers, 19);3), X, 112). 


12. We say that our morality is wholly subordinated to the interests of the 
class struggle of the proletariat. lle deduce our morality from the facts and 
needs of the class struggle of the proletariat....For us morality is sub- 
ordinated to the interests of the proletarian class struggle.(V.I. Lenin, 
Religion (New York: International Publishers, 1935). 


forals or ethics is the body of norms and rules on the.conduct of 
Soviet peoples. At the root of Commimist morality, said Lenin, lies the 
Struggle for the consolidation and the completion of Communism. There- 
fore, from the point of view of Communist morality, only those acts are 
moral which contribute to the building up of a new Communist society. 
(Radio Hoscow, August 20, 1950). 
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13. For the meaning of agreements in Communist doctrine see the excellent 
treatment by Nathan Leites in A Study of Bolshevism (Glencoe; Ill.: The 
Free Press, 1953) pp. 527-533. 


1. %It is particularly instructive to read how the Soviet government 
violated the most elementary rules of diplomatic confidence in 198 dur- 
ing the course of negotiations with the United States. Walter Bedell 

Smith thought that the incident was important because "it taught all of 

us the hard way, that the men in the Kremlin had carried over into peace 
the tactics of breaking confidence, of indulging in practices of decep- 
tion, falsification and. evasion which we had always hitherto associated 
only with relations between enemy states in time of shooting war." My Three 
Years in Moscow (Philadelphia: J.B. Lippincott Company, 1950) p. 157. For 
a detailed description of the incident see pp. 157-167. 


15. Politically we must take advantage of the differences between our 
opponents which are due to profound economic causes. If we try to take ad- 
vantage of small and fortuitous differences, we shall be playing the part 
of petty politicians and cheap diplomats. But we shall gain nothing worth 
while by it (V.I. Lenin, "Speech to Moscow Nuclei Secretaries" (November 
26, 1920), Selected Works (New York: International Publishers, 1923), VIII, 
283. 


16. We are living not merely in a state but in a system of states and the 
existence of the Soviet Republic side by side with imperialist states for 

a long time is unthinkable. One or the other must triumph in the end. And 
before that end supervenes, a series of frightful collisions between the 
Soviet Republic and the bourgeois states will be inevitable. That means 
thet if the ruling class, the proletariat, wants to hold sway, it must prove 
its capacity to do so oy its military organization (Lenin, "Report of Central 
Committee at 8th Party Congress," 1919). 

Cn the basis of this idea Stalin characterized communism's role in 
international affairs in the following way: "Tne tasxs of the Party in 
foreign policy are: 1) to utilize each and every contradiction and conflict 
among the surrounding capitalist groups and governments for the purpose 
of disintegrating imperialism; 2) to spare no pains or means to render assis- 
tance to the proletarian revolutions in the West; 3) to take all necessary 
measures to strengthen the national lideration movement in the East; 4) to 
Strengthen the Red Army," (Stalin, "Party After Seizure of Power," Pravda, 
August 28, 1921). 

According to this line of thought, peaceful co-existence between the 
Conmunist and capitalist countries is necessary in order to delay the inevit- 
able war until the proper moment: "We cannot forget the saying of Lenin to 
the effect that a great deal in the matter of our construction depends on 
whether we succeed in delaying war witn the capitalist countries, which is 
inevitable but which may be delaved either until proletarian revolution 
ripens in Europe or until colonial revolutions come to a head, or, finally, 
until the capitalists fight among themselves over the division of the colo- 
nies, Therefore, the maintenance of reaceful relations with capitalist 
countries is an obligatory task for us, The basis of our relations with 
Capitalist countries consist in admitting the co-existence of two opposed 
systems." (Stalin, "Speech to the 15th Congress of the Soviet Union, Dec- 
ember 2, 1927"(Moscow: Gospolitizdat, 19)9)) 
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17. Khrushchev first described how world conditions had changed since 
the promulgation of the "Marxist-Leninist precept that wars are inevitable 
as long as imperialism exists." Then he concluded: 

"In these circumstances certainly, the Leninist precept that so long 
as imperialism exists the economic basis giving rise to wars will also be 
preserved, remains in force, That is why we must display the greatest vig- 
ilance. As long as capitalism survives in the world, the reactionary forces 
representing the interests of the capitalist monopolies will continue their 
drive toward military gambles and aggression and may try to unleash war. 

"But war is not fatalistically inevitable. Today there are mighty 
social and political forces possessing formidable means to prevent the im- 
perialists from unleashing war, and, if they actually try to start. it, to 


give a smashing rebuff to the aggressors and frustrate their adventurist 
plans." 


18. Koestler, Ope cit., pe 126. 


19. As an illustration of the Soviet way of thinking I may mention a 
conversation between myself and the Soviet Ambassador to Italy, Mikhail 
Kostylev, in July 197, At that time I was Hungarian Minister to Italy. 
When the Hungarian Government, because of a Soviet veto, declined the 
Anglo-French invitation to the Marshall Plan Conference in Paris, I in- 
vited. Kostylev to lunch. During our conversation I explained to hin 
the economic: plight of Hungary and Hungary's need for industrial equip- 
ment and capital from the United States. I mentioned to him the fact 
that the USSR was in no position to give us these things. In his 
lengthy reply he explained to me that I was wrong. Real planning and 
economic integration cannot take place in capitalistic countries. The 
Marshall Plan would be a good thing for a few American capitalists, but 
it could not and would not effectively help the people in European coun- 
tries. Real planning takes place only im Soviet Russia and in the coun- 
tries which are her neighbors, and eventually this will help the people 
much more effectively than the intervention of American capitalists, who 
intend to find an outlet in Europe for their products: and to create in- 
dustrial colonies there. He added emphatically that no matter what our 
personal opinion might be, we were government officials, and thus we must 
obey the orders of our governments, This settled the matter as far as our 
conversation was concerned. 

This was the only occasion when I heard a Soviet diplomat hint that 
he might have a private opinion, Although Kostylev himself had an excel- 


lent economic background, he only repeated the official Soviet slogans to 
me, 


20. Before I left Hungary in Merch 1947 to occupy my post as Hungarian . 
Minister to Italy, I had a iong conversation with the Soviet ifinister to 
Hungary, Georgee Pushkin (now Ambassador to Eastern Germany). He warned me 
that I should not follow the pro-Italian line of my predecessors. I told 
him that we fully understood the changed power situation in Europe but that 
it was next. to impossible to find in Hungary popular support for a pro- 
Russian foreign policy because of many unpleasant things and political 
mistakes which occurred after the Red Army occupied the country. Pushkin 
replied that undoubtedly mistakes were committed but that these were im- 
material; not the present but the future counts. One should educate the 
new generation properly and this generation will cooperate. 


On the same occasion I clarified the Russian view concerning Hungary's 
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relations with the Vatican about which contradictory opinions were circulating 
in governmentzl and ecclesiastical circles. The Smellholder Prime Minister and 
the foreign minister suggested to me that while in Rome I should explore the 
possibilities of the renewal of diplomatic relations with the Vatican and the 
conclusion of a concordat. They advised me, however, to discuss the problems 
involved with President Tildy. The President gave me embiguous, noncommital in- 
structions. One of the Gatholic bishops assured me that the Cornmunists and Rus- 
sians supported the plan. Cardinal Hindszenty remained skeptical about the 
sincerity of the Communist attitude. Since the Russian-deminated Allied 
Control Commission's consent was still necessary to the planned diplomatic move, 
I decided to clarify the Russian and Communist standpoint by a direct approach. 
In my interview with Pushkin I brought up the problem of exchanging envoys with 
the Vatican. I argued that Hungary had large Catholic masses and that it would 
be advisable for the new regime to settle all pending Church-State problems by 
the intervention of an experienced papal diplomat. The Russian Minister rep- 
lied: "The Vatican is just an agent of American interests in Europe, financed 
by American capitalists. The new Hungarian democracy does not need the repres- 
entative of such reactionary forces." 

During one of my meetings with Ambassador Bogomolov in Paris, prior te 

the conference of 19:6, I reminded him of Lenin's severe criticisms of the 
Versailles Treaty and arg:-ed that a genuine Danubian settlement should be 

made: on the basis of self-determination of all nations, Bogomolov intro- 

duced his lengthy, philosophical but entirely negative answer with the state- 
ment that principles have only a relative meaning, Conditions change. What 
seemed just and true after the first World War may no longer be true, he 

said. 


21. Cf, Stephen Kertesz, "The Expulsion of the Germans from Hungary: A 
Study in Postwar Diplomacy," Review of Politics, XV (1953), 179-206 


22, See for example Deanr, op. cit., pp. 34, 48, 50, 53, 84-85, 129-30, 
133-35, 139-1, 160-61, 200-01, 25). | 

23. Helm Speidel, "Reichswehr und Rote Armee," Vierteljahrshefte ftir 
Zeitgeschichte, I (January 1953), 9-5. 


2). Cf. Philip E, Mosely, "Hopes and Failures: American Policy Toward 
East Central Europe," The Fate of East Central Europe, Stephen D. Kertesz, ed. 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS - THE AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION 
Delivered at Annual Meeting, September 6, 1956, Presidential 
Ballroom, Hotel Statler, Washington 


THE POLITICAL SCIENCE OF SCIENCE: 


An Inquiry into the Possible Reconciliation 
of Mastery and Freedom 


By 
Harold D. Lasswell 


My intention is to consider political science as a discipline 


and as a profession in relation to the impact of the physical and biological 


sciences and of engineering upon the life of man. I propose to inquire 
into the possible reconciliation of man's mastery over Nature with free- 
dom, the overriding goal of policy in our body politic. 

In the interest of concreteness I shall have something to say 
about past and potential applications of science in three areas: armament, 


production, and evolution. 


Political Science and Armament: 


So far as armament is concerned it is trite to acknowledge that 
for years we have lived in the afterglow of a mushroom cloud and in the 
midst of an arms race of unprecedented gravity. I shall support a 
proposition that may at first evoke some incredulous exclamations. The 
proposition is that our intellectual tools have been sufficiently sharp 
to enable political scientists to make an appraisal that is largely correct 
of the consequences for world politics of unconventional weapons. 

We have correctly understood the strength of the factors that 


perpetuate a feeble international order even in the face of recent 


re 
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It is no news to us that in a divided 


techno-scientific developments, 
world key decision makers expect tobebetter off by adopting policies 
that maintain the division than by paying the price of inaugurating a 
new system by consent, But we have not dismissed as altogether hopeless 
the prospects of a more perfect union, achieved by measures short of 


general war. 


The traditional tools at our disposal for the analysis of 
politics prepare us to regard a voluntary relinquishment of power as 


much less likely than efforts to perpetuate power, On the occasions 


when power is relinquished those who make the seeming sacrifice actually 
expect to be better off eventually in terms of power (and other values) 
than if they fail to pay the price, In a divided world it is not 
surprising to find that more elites expect to be in a better position 
by continuing the current system than by taking the risks involved in 


consenting to a new structure of power, 


Yet at times voluntary confederation, Satish or integration 
does take ss Steps toward unity occur when elites perceive an 
external threat or obstacle to the preservation or fuller realization of 
commonly interpreted values, It occurs when elites perceive a common 
internal threat or obstacle, When atomic weapons appeared on the scene 
it required no great acumen to see that they were introduced under circum- 
stances in which factors of division were heavily loaded against factors 
favoring a new structure of unity, Nuclear weapons were introduced 
unilaterally by one member of a wartime coalition. It is noteworthy 
that the innovating member did not feel sufficiently bound to allied 


and associated powers to share the new weapons with the coalition. When 
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the enemy was defeated share were They were 
further reduced by the estrangement that promptly set in to separate the 
partners in a coalition that had been unable to achieve a high level of 
trust and cooperation even urder the provocation of war, 

It was easy to recognize that the active political elite of the 
largest potential rival of the United States hadmre inducements to 
procrastinate than to make the immediate sacrifices that would have been 
necessary for a global system of security, Moscow leaders were not faced 
by an ultimatum, but by an inspection proposal that in the beginning 
would undoubtedly have laid bare the full depth of Soviet weakness and 
disunity. The immediate burden of sacrifice would have fallen upon one 
side; what was missing was a means of equalizing the cost throughout the 
whole course of the proposed arrangement. Moscow had no grounds for be- 
lieving that the decision makers of the outside world viewed them or 
their ideology or their technique with such benevolence that any visible 
vulnerability would remain unexploited. Certainly the annihilation of 
mankind seemed remote and hypothetical when compared with the deprivations 
at once likely to follow the formation of a new international structure, 

It was no necessary part of the analysis to assume that leading 
Soviet figures loved war (after the manner of Ghenghis Khan and other 
nomadic "shepherds of men"), We understood that it would be political 
suicide for individual leaders on either side to propose full unilateral 
disarmament by their own government, or even to champion a ceiling or a 
method of arms reduction that would be regarded by colleagues or constituen- 
cies as unfavorable to continuing independence, | 


Nor was it part of the analysis that individuals are fully conscious 
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of the values that influence their judgment .and that the thrust of un- 


conscious factors is toward voluntary union. So far at least as the 

upper levels of an active elite are concerned it is implausible to suggest 
that continuing uncertainty will generate unconscious factors making for 
trust in the benevolence and sod faith of alien leaders. The evidence 
seems to support the contrary view that protracted insecurity renders it 
easy to perceive the "Other" as malevolent anddevious. Hence the tendency 
is toward the perpetuation of seeming autonomy rather than in the direction 
of constructing a more inclusive system of public order, 

We knew that the decision process of a body politic is to be 
understood as a complex and relatively stable network of communication and 
collaboration. A system acts to sustain rather than to revolutionize 
its own structure, This harmonizes with the fact that more acts must be 
repetitive than innovative if a system is stable. More specifically, 
structural stability is favored by the entrapment of each individual in 
a limited segment of the whole. The official or unofficial role of a 
participant determines what is available to his focus of attention, and 
with whom he may communicate or collaborate. The perspectives of a 
participant are the result of previous experience in the position, and in 
the sequence of positions through which he has passed. The playing of 
any role modifies predispositions by rewarding an act with value indulgences 
or by imposing value deprivations. As a strategy of maintaining and im- 
proving their net value position, individuals continually make and unmake 
coalitions of an explicit or tacit character. Enough information has long 


been available to show a qualified observer that the private coalitions 
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upon which members of the Soviet or U. S. elite depend for personal 


advancement are coalitions whose effect is to sustain rather than to 
supersede a divided world. Obviously the coalitions entered into by 
top officers in the Red Army, Navy and Air Forces are not made with 


Americans; and vice versa. Nor do the corresponding coalitions of top 


diplomats, civil officials, or party officials cut across the intervening 
zone, 

There are, political scientists know, typical situations in 
which active elite elements have expected to benefit by means of a more 
perfect union, Ruling families have intermarried, Today this institutional 
presupposition is missing; the top men of theSU or the USA are not dynastic 
heads, It is a frail reed indeed to rely upon the hope that a Moscow- 
Hollywood fusion of infatuated youngsters or calculating oldsters will 
banish the perils of nuclear fission or fusion, Some historic unifications 
have been the outcome of duels between appointed champions in the manner 
of David and Goliath. This institutional predisposition is also missing. 
No one seriously expects to stake the issue of unity upon two doughty 
pilots armed with jets, or two teams of missle men lobbing away at one 
another in the South Seas. We also take note of the fact that thus far 
we have been unable to rely upon the appearance of an external group 
capable of being perceived as a common threat. The U, F. 0., the uniden- 
tified flying objects, have not as yet been shown to be intelligence 
eyes of another planet against whom we may conceivably combine, 

I have been indicating how the tools of the profession provided 


us with categories, propositions and cases adequate to the task of 
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assessing the probable result of the appearance of unconventional 
weapons, These tools were, in fact, so used. The assertion is not being 
made that all members of the profession refrained from adding to the 


lamentations that arose as this or that circle of humanity awoke to 


the poignancy of the fact that the planet is moving toward apparent 


doom, Limited catharsis has often been obtained by railing at the 
stupidity or malevolence of world elites for failing to bring the current 
nightmare to a peaceful end. Some among us have found a measure of 
private satisfaction in the discovery of fresh evidence of the depravity 
of man and turned for consolation to the trans-empirical doctrines 
provided by one or another of the theological and metaphysical traditions 
of mankind, We need not deprecate these personal solutions so long as 

it is clear that they are not the distinctive roles for which our 
profession has sought to equip its members, 

To assert that political scientists had tools that enabled us to 
assess a major development correctly is not to say that we are complacent 
about our part in the story of nuclear weapons, There is always a gap 
between fundamental theory and the data required to see how theoretical 
models explain or fail to explain specific configurations. As private 
scholars political scientists did not always have access to official 
information; and even when playing an official role a political scientist 
was not always shown every significant report in the possession of the 
government. Such limitations go beyond our responsibility as a profession, 
We must however assume responsibility for any limitation of theory or 


procedure that prevented us from making full use of every opportunity open 


to us, 
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I have been implying that it is possible to interpret cur traditional 
body of theory as giving full recognition to the contextual character of 
politics. The classical literature made plain that specialized institutions 
of comunity-wide action are part of, and interact with, all institutions. 
of the community, all personalities, all institutional and personal patterns 
in the surrounding world, and with the physical and biological environment, 
Modern logical technique has made it more apparent than it was formerly 
that the intellectual task before us is not the discovery of a small 
number of new fundamental categories with which to designate the context 
of interaction, Rather, it is apparent that all comprehensive systems 
are formally equivalent (hence interchangeable) at corresponding levels 
of abstraction (and regardless of possible differences in the number of 
key terms employed at each level). The inference is that within a rich 
intellectual tradition the most significant task is to construct a 
continuing institutional activity by which central theory is related 
continuously to events as they unfold, The fundamental categories are 
retained as constant features of a frame of reference elaborated and 
employed to delineate the contours of observational fields, The relevant 
context is the world political process as a whole, 

The limited degree of success achieved by the profession in 
perfecting or in encouraging the body politic to perfect such an 
institutional process had adverse consequences for our role in regard 
to nuclear weapons. Long before atomic weapons were introduced we were 


well aware of the importance of scientific knowledge for the technology 


of fighting. But we did not correctly anticipate the approximate timing 
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of the impact of nuclear physics upon military technology. Although 
we were equipped to assess the political consequences of sudden and 
stupendous increases of fighting effectiveness we did not foresee that 
such an emergent was imminent, Since technical developments were not 
explicitly anticipated we did not clarify in advance the main policy 
alternatives open to decision makers in this country or elsewhere. We 
did not create a literature or a body of oral analysis that seriously 
anticipated these issues. As political scientists we should have 
anticipated fully both the bomb and the significant preblems of policy 
that came with it; 

I do not want to create the impression that all would have been 
well if we had been better political scientists, and that we must bear 
upon our puny shoulders the burden of culpability for the situation of 
the world today. I am sure we are not so grandiose as to magnify our 


role or our responsibility beyond all proportion. Yet I cannot refrain 


from acknowledging, as I look back, that we left the minds of our 


decision makers flagrantly unprepared to meet the crisis precipitated by 
the bomb, I have no desire to hold a kangaroo court on President 
Truman's momentous decision or upon his principal advisors; or to give 
credence to the insinuation that "results"' had become necessary in the 
face of Congressional restiveness about the cost of research and develop- 
ment, In the light of hindsight (that should have been foresight) I 
want to underline the probability that the new weapon was introduced 


in a manner that contributed unnecessarily to world insecurity, Perhaps 
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the critics are right who say that the bomb should have been demonstrated 
on an uninhabited island before the live drops were made on Hiroshima 

and Nagasaki, More important is the question of how formal and effective 
control might have been extended beyond the decision makers of a single 


power. At least some members of the winning coalition might wisely 


have been brought into a system that operated through a common agency 
of inspection and direction, 
Plainly there were not enough political scientists trained in 

physics, or sufficiently aware of the implication of impending scientific 
' developments, to do much forward thinking and planning. This points to 

a failure of professional recruitment and training, and calls in question 

the then-prevailing conception of the political scientist's role. Asa 

profession we are concerned with aggregate processes. It is not our 

job to supply the working politician with what he knows already, namely 

a bag of electoral and other manipulative tricks. Our distinctive 

perspective is not that of a trickster although we must be familiar 

with the trickster's outlook and his repertory if we are to assess the 

causes and consequences of his way of doing business for the decision 

process as a whole in any context. Nor is our role limited to reiterating 

and celebrating the ideal aspirations of the body politic, and exhibiting 

how value goals can be derived from fundamental postulates and principles. 

It is not exhausted by reporting historical sequences to be found in the 

rise, diffusion and restriction of myth and technique; or even by the 


formalization and verification of descriptive models of a scientific 
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character. Part of our role, as the venerable metaphor has it, is that 
of scanning the horizon of the unfolding future with a view to defining 
in advance the probable import of what is foreseeable for the naviga- 
tors of the Ship of State. It is our responsibility to flagellate our 
minds toward creativity, toward bringing into the stream of emerging 
events conceptions of future strategy that, if adopted, will Giainet 
the probability that ideal aspirations will be more approximately 
realized, 

An implication for our future relation to science and armament 
is that we need to develop more political scientists who have the 
competence to infer the weapon implications of science and technology. 
It then becomes possible to anticipate the implications for collective 
policy. 

Even a moderate degree of cross-disciplinary training or continuing 
contact should have enabled us to prepare for the advent of nuclear fission 


(and fusion). The Review of Modern Physics carried an article by Louis 


Turner of Princeton University in January 1940 in which 133 papers were 
appraised. They began with Fermi's original report of 1934 and came 
down to the Hahn-Strassman-Meitner researches which made explicit the 
import of Fermi's original experiment. In passing it may be noted that 
the conttibutions of a dozen nations were catalogued in Turner's review, 
Not more than half a dozen of the 133 papers were by American authors. 
Perhaps American political scientists may be partially absolved for 
lack of foresight under these circumstances, But the over-all record 


of the profession is not thereby improved, since I do not find that 
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colleagues in other countries were any more in touch than we were, 
Incidentally, it is worth recording that a standard college textbook in 
physics included a chapter in which the implications of current research 
were clearly spelled out. Ernest Pollard of Yale University referred in 
1940 to the possibility of nuclear reactors that might generate electrical 
power or detonate as immensely destructive bombs; or that might produce 
radioactive substances for research and industrial processes or for a 
new and frightful kind of chemical warfare. I note further that at the 
time of the Fermi-Dunning experiment at the Columbia University cyclotron 
in early 1939 some science writers (especially of the New York Times) were 
quite definite about what was at stake. 

Today in assessing the years ahead we need solid bases of inference 
about the degree to which the cost of producing unconventionalweapons can 
be cut. Is it probable that the elites of intermediate povers will soon 


have at their disposal instruments capable of doing enough damage to out- 


side powers to exert a strong deterrent effect? If so, the destiny 


of intermediate powers will be less grim than it has appeared to be 

in the recent past. If the drift toward bipolarity is reduced, there will 

be less hypocrisy or desperation among the elites of intermediate powers 

in clanging the symbols of national loyalty in public while they read- 

just private family, business and political affairs in the light of 

the ecntingency that one or the other pole will dominate the world arena, 
It is important to estimate the likelihood that the instruments 

of defense can regain ground that has been lost in recent times, In what 

period of time (if at all) is it probable that manned or unmanned flying 

objects can be harmlessly destroyed before they are on target? Is there 


any prospect that new knowledge may be used in a few years to seal off 
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great areas of the globe behisd impenetrable "energy' shells? (The 
not altogether uninviting possibility is opened that disagreeable 
sectors of the globe may be sealed over and left to their own devices 
much as small boys put dishpans over snake pits or gopher holes.) 

In many ways the most disturbing result of the laggard position 
of political scientists in comprehending science and technology is 
that we have displayed no intellectual initiative in furnishing 
guidance to those who are in command of modern knowledge and its in- 
strumentalities. Alert businessmen have long been on the look-out 
for promising applications in the marketplace. The professional military 
man is now accustomed to take the initiative. The question for us as po- 
litical scientists is whether we have given enough serious attention to. 
the task of reducing the human cost of whatever violence we cannot 
dispense with, 

As an exercise in this line of thought I invite — to use your 
imagination to ask what an instrument of coercion would look like that 
incapacitates without killing, mutilating or in any way imposing 
permanent incapacity, You and I will probably come up with the same 
answer: a gas or a drug or a beam that when applied will induce sleep 
or a similar state of suspension, We spent several billion dollars on A 
and H bombs; and it is commonly said, with some plausibility, that 
scientists and engineers give you what you pay for. Our suggestion (and 
I repeat and old proposal) is that we go down the alphabet to the P 
bomb, the "paralysis bomb", The technical difficulties in the way of para- 
lyzing a city or a region are very great, given current means of 
delivering a concentrated gas, Possibly the instrument can be a "P beam", 


a paralyzing beam of sound or of some other kind capable of accomplishing 
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the purpose, 


Without being in the least committed to the specific devices 
referred to, I nevertheless assert that in the future we need not remain 
as passive as we have been in approaching the problem of harmonizing 
considerations of humanity with the use of whatever coercion cannot be 
avoided, 

So far as ultra-weapons are concerned it is apparent that the 
polar powers have reached an impasse. If they keep on they will have 
the capability of destroying one another several times over, Once would 
seem to be enough. (Resources diverted to blasting a grave assume that 
it is not a common one.) The polar powers have a common affirmative 
interest in preventing the rise of an outlying gangster a maniac 
who might take advantage of the declining cost of nuclear weapons to hold 
up or gravely damage them both. It mey be that workable policy proposals 
will emerge from concentrated study. For instance, in return for universal 
inspection of new installations the polar powers might be willing to con- 
tribute facilities and scientists to UN laboratories situated at inter- 
mediate points and devoted to research and development of new and 
fundamental scientific ideas. By providing for the possible ex- 
ploitation of the results under collective auspices it may be possible 
to expedite the development of the UN into a genuine "third factor" 


that concurrently expresses an inclusive interest, {Representative7 


Circe Cows cor 


McMurray/of the Joint Committee on Atcmic Energy has already declared 
in favor of any policy that holds promise of joint activities that 


"obsolesce" old weapons around which vested and sentimental interests are 


crystallized.) 
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Since we are aware of the unforeseeable ‘timing of the many 
factors that may affect a resort to arms it is evident that rational 
policies on behalf of peaceful cooperation do not rely upon a single 
avenue of approach, Wise strategy appeals to as many potential pockets 
of motivation as possible by making continual use of tactical ingenuity 
in applying every instrument of policy (diplomatic, military, sienna: 
ideological), 

It is generally believed that peaceful cooperation can be most 
readily encouraged in the field of economic growth, And there are grounds 
for ceetiecine that developments that impend in the technology of pro- 
duction will rival the leaps that have recently occurred in weapon 
technology. This brings me to the consideration of our relationship as 
political scientists to these potentialities. Although the devices 
that contribute to production may also be employed for destructive 
purvoses, my present concern is with the affirmative uses of s¢ience. 


Political Science and Production 


Impending is control of weather and climate. As our knowledge 
of the upper atmosphere increases it will be obvious that the seeding 
of local cloud formations is a relatively trivial precursor of hemispheric 
or global control. Impending is the solution of the problem of obtaining 
pure water at low cost from the sea for irrigation purposes. Taken in con- 
junction with newly available energy sources it is not too early to anti- 
cipate the reclamation of the wastelands of the Earth -- the deserts, the 
polar ice caps, the tropical rain forests, the mountains (levelled to 
productive plateaus). As J.G. Harrar has told us the total solar energy 


that reaches the earth every 48 hours is approximately equal to all the 
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rela tivcé-ly-> minute amounts to usable form would meet the energy needs 
of future generations. Already enough progress has been made to indicate 
that in the immediate future many local power needs can be supplied more 
economically by solar energy than by nuclear installations, 

As political scientists we are conscious of the implications if 
great resource changes are atcinaad seve a divided world. Imagine 
that the arid areas inside the Soviet zone are populated with the density 
of the fertile districts, Suppose further that the non-Soviet world does 
away with the arid lands of the U. S., Mexico and South America, the Sahara, 
and the Middle East. If these regions become as populous as the more 
habitable parts of the countries where they are located the population of 
the non-Soviet world will be increased relatively more than the Soviet 
area. 

Think next of the tropical forests, If the tropical rain forests 
of Central and Northern South America, of Mid-Africa, of India and of 
Southeastern Asia are made fit for human life to the same degree as the 
more temperate regions near them the relative population of the non-Soviet 
worldwill appreciably increase. 

If mountainous areas are transformed into plateaus, and the plateaus 
are populated to the density of neighboring areas, the population of the 
non-Soviet world will also sustain a relative rise, 

We know that the political consequences of changes in population 
and energy production depend upon the impact of these developments upon 


the "threat value" or the "asset value" of the members of the world arena 
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to one another. We expect that the flow of capital and know-how required 
to modernize production tends to conform the facts Qf economic growth to 
the configurations that predominate in the arena of world politics. One 
alternative of policy is to mitigate or modify this tendency to pour the 
concrete of capital investment into the mould of a current power alignment, 
To what extent can this result be achieved by instituting multilateral 
control of great programs of reclamation in selected districts? Can the 
Sahara, for instance, be jointly developed? Since the ruling circles of 
a split world pursue different objectives in terms of social structure 
and ideology it is only feasible to think of even restricted programs 

of multilateral cooperation within the frame of an agreement in which 

are prescribed the permissible proportions between governmentalized and 
non-governmentalized operation to be preserved at successive stages of 
the project, Further, it will be essential to determine whether the 
program is intended to consolidate an existing national unity or tolay 


the foundation for a new nation (one drawn, for example, from widely 


varying ethnic sources; or from a single principal source of people and 


culture), 

The factor of geographicaldispersion has an important bearing upon 
our expectations, The sources of solar and atomic energy are more 
capable of being widely distributed than the sources exploited by a 
technology of fossil fuels like petroleum and coal. It is axiomatic that 
a decentralized pattern of access to energy provides a favorable resource 
base for a decentralized outlook, and that the perspectives comprising 


such an outlook sustain a decentralized network of policy formation and 
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execution. If a reversal is to occur in the trend toward bipolarizing the 
world arena and a pattern resembling the Great Power System of the last 
century is to revive, two conditions at least must be fulfilled: a 
network of strong, coordinate centers of energy production; cheaper costs 
of producing the newer weapons, 

I have been talking of the resources found in the wastelands or 
neglected opportunities on the surface of the continental blocs. We 
must take the fact into account that new resources are in prospect whether 


we look beneath or above the land surface of the Earth. To begin with 


the seas: we shall learn to mine the waters for minerals and to farm the 


oceans for foodstuffs on a scale hitherto unthinkable, In regard to 
resources above the surface: we are close to the first experimental 
expeditions to the moon; and, presently the planets. In this setting 
the traditional questions that center around the control of air space 
take on new significance. 

As specialists on public law it is not difficult for us to 
anticipate the form in which conflicting claims to these new resources 
are likely to be phrased. In connection with the seas those who push 
particular claims to the exclusive exploitation of a given region will 
talk in terms of "the territorial sea", "continguous zones", "jurisdiction" 
and the "continental shelf''. Nation states whose officials push 
particular claims to share in exploiting the resources of an area will 
invoke the "freedom of the seas" and other internationalizing concepts, 
The probing of the upper atmosphere, satellite launching, space plat- 


forms and the like will pose the problem of how to adjust élaims to 
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exclusive control of "air space" against claims to share control. As 


expeditions to the moon or the planets become more imminent the question 
of "who owns what" or "who controls what" will bring into the debate the 
authoritative language traditionally employed in connection with the 
acquisition of territory ("exploration", "occupation", "conquest" and 
other concepts emphasizing priority in time and effectiveness of control), 

As clarifiers of the goals and alternatives implicit in a decision 
process and as advisors of the participants we have an opportunity to 
reduce the amount of unnecessary friction by establishing a frame of 
reference in advance of the facts. When factual details appear they will 
of course exhibit some novel elements; common goals and principles will 
not, The members of the World Community have a long history of 
accommodating "exclusive" claims and ‘sharing" claims with one another 
(as new resources provide new base values for the participants in the 
world arena). 

It is, of course, essential that in taking advantage of this opportunity 
we deal with the entire context of value goals and principles as they 
relate to potential facts. I have referred to sets of doctrines that in 
all probability will be invoked when claims are made, The chief funtion 
of these formulations is to guide the attention of decision makers to the 
context in which pertinent activities occur. Formulas assist in recognizing 
and evaluating the consequences for international public order of accepting 
the exclusive or the sharing claim in particular cases or categories 


of cases, 
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When we examine past trends in the world arena it is not difficult 
to recognize that shifts have occurred in the relative emphasis laid upon 
exclusive or sharing claims. Grotius was speaking for the Netherlands 
and for other challengers of the claims of Spain, Portugal and England 
to monopolize great stretches of the seas. Sweeping readjustments were 
made in doctrine and in applications relating to the seas. At first 
they were mainly in the direction of consolidating an international order 
in which sharing claims were widely accepted ("freedom of the seas"), In 
recent decades the trend: has been the other way. As my colleague Myres S. 
McDougal has shown in some detail claims to the exclusive enjoyment 


of resources have been accepted as "reasonable" in the light of facts 


that have appeared in the course of applying science and technology. A 


recent tabulation shows that no more than thirteen states accept the 
ancient three mile rule for the territorial sea, Forty-five states 
repudiate it in varying degree, claiming wider limits. Contiguous 
zones of many kinds have been accepted (for the administration of cus- 
toms, the security of neutral states against belligerent activities, 
fishing conservation, appropriation of the resources of the sea-bed 
and of the continental shelf). 

When we think configurately about the problemsraised in reference 
to the new resources it is clear that instead of blanket principles 
(like "freedom of the seas" or "freedom of the air'') the most fruitful 
policy alternatives are likely to emerge when we anticipate the appearance 


of characteristic factual contexts, and consider how the values chiefly 
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at stake in them can be maximized. Hence we would not expect to apply the 
same prescription to (1) the sharing of air space for weather observation 
(where equipment is used that is expressly designed for the purpose and 
perhaps registered, and when the information obtained is made public) 
and (2) to the sharing of air space for projects of weather or climate 
control that may be deleterious to local values, 

The contextual (or, synonymously, the configurative) wt 
is a challenge to imagine the full range of possible means of anticipating 
and resolving difficulties. On matters concerning which the eceudese 
uncertainties appear it is appropriate to call attention to the need of 
exploring the possibilities of agreement in advance of conflict. The 
inference is that no time should be lost, for instance, in putting into 
the hands of the UN the facilities for research, development and operation 
of satellites, "space platforms" and travel beyond the limits of the 
Earth's atmospheric and gravitational fields. Doubtless the USA and 
the SU will continue to compete with independent programs. Since the 
polar powers have a stake in moderating the conflict in which they are 
engaged in the hope of eventual harmony through agreement, not catastrophe, 
a practical method would appear to be to strengthen the "third factor" 
(especially when both powers are also included within it). 

The rapid introduction of new resources under present conditions 
calls for some degree of community and regional planning; and planning 
poses thorny questions about the structure and ideology of society. To 


an increasing extent questions of this kind need to be answered directly 
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rather than by default, It must be conceded that American political 
scientists are not especially well equipped to participate in the planning 
function on the scale required. Although we are accustomed to corroborate 
the classical authorities and the Founding Fathers in praise of the 
middle classes as contributory to popular institutions of government, 

we have not as a rule dealt with these traditional doctrines in significant 
ways, For instance, we have not explored the principles of proportion 
that are most likely to consolidate or to sustain at various stages of 
industrial growth the perspectives and operational technique of popular 
government, Shall we, for example, rely upon a 30-40-50 rule to guide 
public policy in regard to the permissible degree of sorte control 
permitted to private interests? (For example: When one interest has 

30% control of output, shall it be subject to special regulations de- 
signed to nullify the side-effects of power that go along with economic 
control? When one interest rises to 40% shall we put governmentally 
appointed trustees on the Board of Directors? At 50% shall government 
trustees predominate?) 

Whatever the workable rules of proportion may be in representative 
contexts it is evident that we need to guide our studies of trend correlation 
and of comparative cases in order to improve the available bases of 
inference in such matters. 

The same approach -- the search for rules of proportion -- applies 
to every institutional and personality pattern in a body politic. What 


are the optimum proportions of community resources to devote to elementary, 
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intermediate, advanced and ultra-advanced education? To research and 
development in science and technology? To positive and negative sanctions 
for correctional and other purposes? 

One way to jar "cakes of custom" out of the mind is to draft 
specifications for the first Mayflower expedition to establish continuing 
occupation outside the Earth, (Possibly it could be "Noah's Jet'?) What 
proportion of men, women and children of which culture or combination of 
Earth cultures shall we select? What ideological traditions, secular 
and sacred? What class backgrounds (elite, mid-elite, mass)? What in- 
dividual group interests? What personality structures? 

By asking questions of the kind we are in a position to assess 
our present stock of knowledge concerning the interdependence of institutions 
specialized to power, and all other institutions in the social process of 
any community, together with the forms of personality involved, These, 
of course, are the recurring issues of political science and historical 


interpretation as well as policy. 


Political Scientists and Evoluticn 


I have been referring to a few implications of science and technology 
for weapons and production, and sketching some political ramifications, 
As political scientists we are perhaps even less well prepared to anticipate 


developments in genetics, experimental embryology and related disciplines, 


Taken together these fields signify that, as Julian Huxley has often 


put it, man is on the threshold of taking evolution 
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| into his own hands. By influencing the genes that constitute the 
key units in man's biological inheritance we affect the entire potential 
of future generations, 

Important as recent innovations are in radio-activity I do not 
want to give more than passing notice to the dangers that they embody, 
The only feasible means of coping with these factors is by policies 
that avert war and preparation for war, and install proper precautions 
in the handling of high energy radiation for other purposes. 

Quite recently the dangers that arise from radio-activity have 
been authoritatively brought to public notice: all high energy radiation 
that reaches the gonads stimulates gene mutations; more than 99 per cent 
of all mutations are dangerous; genes can only be eliminated by the death 
of the gene carrier or by his incapacity to reproduce, Nearly two years 
ago H. J. Muller told us that the bomb tests since the war had already 
exposed the inhabitants of the Earth to radio-activity comparable with 


that of the inhabitants of Hiroshima and Nagasaki after the original 


explosions, He estimated that about 80,000 harmful mutations are involved 


and that "it will mean, in the end, several times this number of hampered 
lives," 

It has been pointed out that perhaps the most satisfactory index 
of genetic damage is the sum of tangible defects existing among living 
individuals. We are speaking of such stigmata as "mental defects, epilepsy, 
congenital malformations, neuromuscular defects, hematological and endo- 
crine defects, defects in vision or hearing, cutaneous and skeletal defects, 


or defects in the gastrointestinal or genitourinary tracts,"' We are 


: 


informed that about 2 per cent of the live births in the y, Ss, have 
defects of "simple genetic origin and appear prior to sexual maturity." 
If mankind were subjected ‘s a ‘double dosing' of radiation the present 
level of genetic defects would rise, and would eventually be doubled, 
Regulatory measures are obviously needed against wars and weapon 
tests; and they are essential to the disposition of nuclear waste from 
industrial plants, (It has been remarked that a nuclear power plant is 


to be viewed as a large-scale production of both highly poisonous gas 


and explosives under a single roof.) 


The principal questions to which I desire to call attention pose 
issues of a relatively new and different order, Some ait 
have already come up in controversies over artificial insemination, They 
have embarrassed the champions of the orthodox prescriptions that pre- 
vail in several fields (theology, ethics, jurisprudence), Shall we call 
a child legitimate whose biological father is not identical with the 
sociological father? Even with the consent of the latter? With 
spermatazoa from a known or unknown source? (A possible international 
question is whether a nation state like the U. S. can claim the child 
as a citizen if the spermatazoa employed originated with an American 
mail order house and was sent by air mail for use abroad.) 

Poignant as these issues are in specific cases they do not con- 
front us with the consequences for public order that are often anticipated 
if the progress of biology separates insemination and child bearing from 


genital contact. The assumption is often made that the continuation of 


sexual rectitude and even civic order depends upon charging every genital 
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contact with the blessings and perils of procreation, The impending 


improvement of oral contraceptives, joined with other recent advances, 
are factors that already suggest the wisdom of other norms and sanctions 
of public order. 

Other developments are threatening current ratios of the in- 
fluence and power of the sexes. Given the millions and millions of 
spermatazoa produced by one make and the technique of canning by 
refrigeration, any very large number of males becomes relatively redunant 
as aids to procreation. Must the male rest his future upon other values 
such as the strictly aesthetic appeal of the male contour? Before the 
female of the species becomes too complacent in this context it may be 
worth recalling the significance of some current experiments for the 
removal of the primordial female function from the body and into other 
receptacles, (Women, too, may have to rely upon their charm, a role for 
which their experience has provided extensive preparation.) 

Apparently we are closer than most of us like to think to the 
production of species that occupy an intermediate position between man 
and the lower animals (or even plants). It is sometimes said, even in 
august quarters, that "one has not yet succeeded in making a species from 
another species.'' Theodosius Dobzhansky notes, however, that "the feat 
of obtaining a new species was accomplished more than a quarter of a 
century ago."' In recent decades a fair number of new species have been 
brought into being. It is also true that some species that exist in 
nature have been recreated experimentally. A garrison police regime 


fully cognizant of science and technology can, in all probability, 
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eventually aspire to biologize the class and caste system by selective 
breeding and training. Such beings can, in effect, be sown and harvested 
for specialized garrison-police services or for other chosen operations. 
Great strides have been taken in brain design. Experimental 
models of robots have been built who solve problems of a rather complex 
order in a given environment. Some of these machines look after them- 
selves to a degree, obtaining and using the raw materials required for 
energy and repairs, Already it is claimed that the function of re- 
producing its kind, and of interacting with others, can be in-built, 
The question then rises: Given our concern for human dignity 
when do we wisely extend all or part of the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights to these forms? When do we accept the humanoids -- the 
species intermediate between lower species and man, and which may resemble 
us in physique as well as in the possession of an approximately equivalent 
central nervous and cortical system -- as at least partial participants 
in the body politic? And at what point do we accept the incorporation 
of relatively self-perpetuating and mutually influencing "super-machines" 
or "ex-robots" as entitled to the policies expressed in the Universal 


Declaration? 


It is obvious that we are not too well-equipped by cultural 


tradition to cope with these problems, A trait of our civilization is 

the intense sentimentalization of superficial differences in the visible 
format of the groupings to be found even within the human species. Recall 
the theologians, ethicists and jurists who have devoted themselves to the 


elaboration of symbols to show that the white race alone is genuinely 
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human and hence solely entitled to the dignity of freedom, Recall, too, 
the counter-assertions, nourished in the soil of humiliation, that have 
arisen among ethnic groups who seek to overcome their contempt for them- 
site by dragging down the pretentions of the white imperialist. 

Let us recognize that the traditions of certain non-Western 
European civilizations are in non ways better adapted to the problem 
than the Graeco-Roman and Judeo-Christian perspectives. They possess a 
relatively broad basis for identifying the primary ego of the individual 


with a self that includes more than strictly human species in the 


congregation of living forms. A world view that includes the possibility 


of reincarnation in lower animal shapes, for example, may prepare its 
devotees to empathize more readily with other than strictly human species 
and varieties, (Even they, however, may have their troubles with a 
mobile power plant in nearly human: form.) | 

The most disturbing question, perhaps, arises when we reflect 
aia the possibility that super-gifted men, or even new species possessing 
superior talent, will emerge as a result of research and development by 
geneticists, embryologists or machine makers, In principle, it is not 
too difficult to imagine a superior form. For instance, our sensory 
equipment does not enable us to take note of dangerous radiation levels 
in the environment. We have no in-born chattering of a Geiger counter, 

I spoke before of taking the intellectual initiative for the use 
of science and technology for the fuller realization of our value goals, 
It is plain that if we bring certain kinds of living forms into the world 
we may be introducing a biological elite capable of treating us in the 


manner in which imperial powers have so often treated the weak. A 
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question is whether the cultivation of superior qualities ought to be 
limited to intellectual capability. The answer, I feel confident you will 
agree, is in the negative. We need to be sufficiently vigilant to prevent 
the talaiia loose on the world of a hyper-intelligent species driven by 
an instinctual system especially inclined toward predation. The blood- 
stained story of our own species is only too familiar (the stories 
about succulent missionaries whose bodies were more readily incorporated 
than their messages are not wholly without foundation). Can we improve 
the prospects of developing a form of intelligent life copied not after 
our own image, but after the image of our nobler aspirations? 

It is not to be overlooked that the problem of human capability 
can become acute if in the years ahead we escape from our present 
habitat on the Earth, or are visited by other forms of intelligent life. 
There are, after all, untold millions of environments resembling our solar 
system, and it would be more remarkable to find that but one planet is 
inhabited by a complex living form than to encounter parallel develop- 
ments. It sia sie course be embarrassing, at least, to discover that 
we are the savages or that we are put together on a markedly inferior 


biological plan, 


Our Future Program 


The fact is that many of the problems to which I have been referring 
will be upon us long before we can make great changes in the ideological 


outlook or the socio-political patterns of life in this country or elsewhere, 
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The same point applies to ourselves in our role as individuals and as 


members of the political science profession, Considering our present 


predispositions how can we improve the likelihood of contributing to the 


decision process at every level, from the neighborhood to the world as 


a whole? 


It is abundantly clear that the impact of science and technology 


does not occur in a social vacuum, but in a context of human identifi- 
cations, precios: and expectations. I make the modest proposal that it 
is appropriate for political scientists, in company with other scientists 
and scholars dealing with human affairs, to improve our procedures of 
continuous deliberation upon the potential impacts of science and 
technology upon human affairs. No doubt the American Political Science 
Association and other professional societies constitute an appropriate 
network for the purpose, We can sustain continuing conferences devoted 
to the examination of emerging developments. As fellow professionals we 
have special responsibility for giving thought to the aggregate effects 
of any specific innovation, | 

Our first professional contribution, it appears, is to project a 
comprehensive image of the future for the purpose of indicating how our 
overriding goal values are likely to be affected (if current policies 
continue). 

A closely related contribution consists in clarifying the fundamental 
goal values of the body politic. We are accustomed to confront political 


ideologies with new factual contingencies and to suggest appropriate specific 
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interpretations, We also confront political doctrines with rival 


doctrines,.and with comprehensive theological and metaphysical systems. 

I have called attention to the point that the basic value systems of 
European civilization, in particular, are likely to be exposed to sweeping 
challenge as biology and engineering narrow the obvious differences 
between man and neighboring species, and between man and centrally 
operating machines. The crisis will be peculiarly sharp if we create or 
discover forms of life superior to man in intellect or instinctual 
predispositions. Our traditions have not been life-centered, but man- 
centered, We possess various paranoid-like traditions of being "chosen", 
Clearly a difficult task of modifying these ego-centric perspectives lies 
ahead, 

The third task is historical and scientific, It is historical in the 
sense that by mobilizing knowledge about the past we are enabled to recognize 
the appearance of new patterns and the diffusion or restriction of the old. 
It is scientific in the sense that we summarize the past in order to con- 
firm (or disconfirm) propositions about the interplay of predisposition 
and environment, If we are to serve the aims of historic recognition and 
of scientific analysis one of our professional responsibilities is to 
expedite the development of more perfect institutions specialized to continual 
self-observation on a global scale, Self-observation requires guidance 
of a system of theoretical models of the political process in which a 
continuing gradation is maintained between the most inclusive model and 6sub- 


models adjusted to more limited contexts in time and space. Continual 
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self-observation renders it necessary at each step through time to re- 
evaluate the appropriateness of the operational indices for the variables 
and concepts employed at the most recent step. In this way all the 
concepts that figure in systematic, descriptive political science can 


be kept chronically pertinent to the ordering of political events as 


the future unfolds. 


The fourth task is inventive and evaluative, It consists in 


originating policy alternatives by means of which goal values can be 


maximized. In estimating the likely occurrence of an event (or event 


category), it is essential to take into account the historical trends 


and the scientifically ascertained predispositions in the world arena 
or any pertinent part thereof, 


The relationship of American political science to these tasks 


is in many ways unique. The typical department is a microcosm of the 


macrocosm of university faculties of the social sciences and humanities, 


and the school of law. It is no secret that a syndicate of philosophers, 
historians, behavioral scientists and public lawyers is capable of pro- 
' ducing some degree of tension among themselves, especially when budgets 
are at stake. This has led to the suggestion that every component skill 


should be sent back where it came from -- to the departments of philosophy, 


history, sociology and psychology, for example, and to the law school, 


In this way political science could be given back to the Indians, The 


catch is that we are not agreed who the Indians may be, 


The present situation does make it possible for political scientists 


to take the lead in integrating rather than dividing our intellectual 
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community.. Compared with an entire university, which has become a 
non-communicating aggregate of experts, each department of political 
science can be a true center of integration where normative and descrip- 
tive frames of reference are simultaneously and continuously applied to 
the consideration of the policy issues confronting the body politic as 
a whole over the near, middle and distant ranges of time. 

| The profession is advantageously situated therefore to take the 
lead in a configurative approach to the decision process in society. 
Where it plays this part political science is the policy science, par 


excellence. If the implications of science and technology are to be 


correctly appraised, it will be essential to recruit some trained per- 
sonnel from such fields into political science, to improve the science- 
content of professional education, and to provide for continuing cooperation 
among the professions involved. 

It is quite unnecessary for any one individual to emulate the 
universal ambitions of renaissance man, But if we are to take the lead 

in performing the configurative or matrix function it is quite essential 

for the profession as a whole to achieve the division of labor, the under- 
standing and the insight capable of realizing’as fully as possible the dream 
of relevant universality. Each of us can at least widen the boundaries 

of the self and open the way to identify with living forms that differ 

from traditional images, We can step toward the possible reconciliation 

of a growing mastery over Nature with the dignity of freedom for all that 
lives. In the congregation of living forms human life may come to play a 


yet more distinguished role in generations to come, a role that transcends 
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TRADITION AND TREND IN THE STUDY 
OF POLICY 


Earl Latham 
Amherst College 


The structure and context of this panel are such as to 
imply the conclusion to which Mr. Snyder and I are expected to 
move. This conclusion is that traditional anproaches to the | 
study of policy are passé, and that the key to the unrevealed 
future is in the hands of the behaviorists, of whom Mr. Snyder 
4s one of the most distinguished, end best behaved. It is the 
suggestion of this short paper that (1) policy is choice among 
alternatives; (2) the study of such choices is not a monopoly 
of nolitical science; (3) traditional approaches to the study 
of such choices have much to recommend them; (4) the behavioral 
approaches to the study of such choices leave something to be 
desired. 


1. Policy as Choice In considering policy as choice, two 


points are troublesome.. First, although policy is a choice 
among alternatives, it is vossible that in the political and 
social affairs that matter, the range of possibilities, in the 
present stage of our knowledge, is too broad to encompass and 
comprehend by rational calculation. Second, the psychology of 
the last five decades has cast doubt on the extent to which men 


actually do exercise the rational faculty. 


Whet of the first of these points? It seemed to be easy 
enough for Webster to state the alternatives in the debate on 
the Foot Resolution, with Morgensternian completeness: sink or 
swim, live or die, survive or perish. But in fact he gave his 


"heart and hand" to a vote, the consequences of which he could 
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not control, or even foresee. If I understand one of the be- 


havioral assumptions correctly, one can say, for every course 


of political action, (1) that there is a finite and determinate 
number of alternatives; and (2) that a rational man will know 
them and choose that which is most rational. But the simplici- 
ties of a card game as analogue are deceiving. The assumption = 
that a legislator can vote “yes" or "no," and that a rational 
calculation can be made of the consequences of either action, 
by which he will govern himself, is true but to a very limited 
extent. The legislation on which he makes a choice, like the =: 
Foot Resolution, may have been the result of choices (in fact 
must be) of tens, dozens, scores, hundreds, and even thousands oe 
of other persons, each of whom has had choices to make with re- | 
spect to the legislation or to the circumstances that led to it. 
This, a vote for or against a legislative act, one of the 
simplest of political choices, is therefore astronomically 
Complex; end when one adds the variable dimensions affecting 
choice supplied by geography, and time, as in the field of 
international relations, for example, there is little enough 
time in one life or in a lifetime of lives to consider and 
-comprehena all of the variables that should be taken into 
account, And even when they are, if one mey suppose this, what 
ensues at best is a probability which the policy maker is free 
or not to select, as he wishes, not a determined result. 

This brings us to the second of the two aspects of policy 
as a matter of choice, the capacity of the selector - a human 
being - to make a rational choice. One mey agree with Charles 


Frankel in THE CASE FCR !ODZRBN MAN when he rejects the : 
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obscurantist, organic views of man which characterize conserva- 


~ 


tive attitudés towards politics, without making the contrary 
mistake that it is assumed that Condorcet in France and the 
English Utilitarians made about the dominance of the rational 
factor in men. We lost our psychological innocence in a Freud- 
ian garden; and will never be the same in our estimation of the 
degree to which mind, intelligence, and rationality govern the 
- Choices that men make. In fact, most of the choices that men 
do make are not submitted to the rational faculty for endorse- 
ment. Quaere, ete name of behavior, behaviorists do 
not impute to men a psychology that economists abandoned a 
century ago and psychologists, a half century ago. And if it 
be said that these are the choices that men would make if they 
were completely rational, the answer must be that in Utopia all 
players would win in card games for money. 


2. Political Science and the Study of Choice But the adifficul.™ 


of defining the best choices for rational men in given situa- 
tions does not mean that definition isn't desirable, or 
shouldn't be attempted. The history of science is full of 


examples of scoffers and skentics who were confounded in the 


fact, and judgment about the possibility of developing what 


Harold Lesswell has called the "policy sciences" surely ought 
to be suspended until more evidence is in. Certainly the tra- 
ditional approaches have not so completely proved themselves 
that writers can rest on their stochastic laurels, 

| What are these traditional approaches? This was the form 
in which the question was originally put to me, and as I 


pondered it months after agreeing to describe them, I was at a 
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loss to identify them. The problem of identification was a 


double one. First, the study of policy as such isn't old enough 


to be traditional; and second, politics has not had a monopoly 
of the field. In fact some of the other disciplines have for 
as long, if not a longer time, been more self-conscious about 
the refinement of choices between alternative policies, than 
politics has. In the course of this speculation, it occurred 
to me that there is a sense in which it can be said that there 
is no political science, although this conviction is not strong 
enough to get me a rebate on my dues to the American Political 
Association. There are political sciences, among which are 
economics, military science, general administration, law, and 
sociology, to name only five. For an Aristotle, politics 
embraced and included all of these others, but this monistic 
conception has not been fashionable since Aquinas. 

Probably, the most developed of these political sciences 
is economics. The whole development of economic thought from 
Smith to Berle, when it stopped, has consisted of an effort to 
state the conditions governing choices of alternatives - 
economic policy for the enterpriser - and the famous debacle 
of 1929 is an unhavopy monument to the consequences of decisions 
about policy made by thousands of enterprisers, each of whom, 
the theory assumed, was 2 rational person calculating his own 
self interest in full and complete command of all the knowledge 


needed to meke the rational choice. 


In what may be called military science, we come to a close 
parallel to the recent interest in the annlication of the theory 


of games to political choices. Descriptively, perhaps, 
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certainly not in close analytical conjunction, chess has been 


thought to resemble warfare or vice versa. At any rate, it is 
obviously easier to battle than the mysteries of 
the interest rate. There are two sides, each has a quantum of 
force to deploy, and payments are made according to the skill 
with which the forces are manipulated. There are winners and 
losers. ‘Warfare is laboratory physics with blood. But military 
science has yet to establish in the field that certainty of #6« 
sults which is the conviction of the planning room, and the 
mellow reminiscence of the bar at the Army-Navy Club. Tolstoy '¢ 
description of the battle of Borodino is a sardonic commentary 
on the vicissitudes of the human spirit under command of even a 
genius of the battlefield. 

These examples from economics and military science - cog- 
nate political sciences ~- although sketchy, indicate the long 
standing which the study of policy has had in other than the 
narrowly political field. In societies like ours, strongly in-- 
fluenced by the values of the businessman, the study of economi: 
choices is well endowed. The scnools, undergraduate and 
graduate, abound, and within the discipline itself, thought has 
moved, as new science makes some of the earlier assumptions 
about the nature of man and the economic community irrelevant, 
false, or contradictory. Thus, the easy assumption that man is 
a completely rational animal motivated by self-interest, always 


calculating the rational end, is not now acceptable. The belief 


that hundreds of thousands of individual determinations of smali 
policy would cancel each other out for the good of the society 


has given way to a view of the economy which sees no automatism, 
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or little, and which talks now of administered prices, and 


countervailing power. The heart of this change is the discovery 
that the basic order of the economy is aggregates of concen- 
trated power, not a quitiplieity of individuals, and that the 
inhibitions that determine choice for the individual do not 
necessarily determine choice for the aggregates. Economics has 
thrown out psychology as its dynamic spring and brought in 

sociology instead. 


3. Traditional Approaches in Political Science So, it can be 


said that polities has had no monopoly of the study of policy 
and that it is only one of several political sciences, each of 
which centers its thought on some more or less recurrent aspect 
of the human condition. While economics shows signs of moving 
from psychology to sociology, that political science with which 
we gre most familiar is moving from soci6logy to psychology, 

or a part of it is, at least. The interest in "behavior" is 
borrowed, as the term is borrowed, from psychology. As we have 
animal behavior, and child behavior, and adult behavior, so now 
we have political behavior, the study both of the behavior of 
aggregates and of the behavior of individuals in situations 
Called political, like voting in elections, functioning in 
legislatures, and the judiciary... 

Harold Lasswell has said of the “policy sciences" that the: 
put the emphasis of research and inquiry upon basic problems, 
complex models, and a very considerable clarification of the 
ve]lue goals involved in policy. If these are the characteristic 
of the policy sciences, it can be said that classical political 


theory also qualifies as policy research. The basic problems 
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are nothing less than the distribution of power in the society. 


The literature abounds in complex models, cast in the idiom of 
Utopian writing or what Lasswell has called "developmental con- 
structs." Plato's Republic, More's Utopia, and Butler's 
Erewhon are some examples. The myth of the proletarian dicta- 
torship is a developmental construct, as is the Sorelian myth 
of the general strike, and both are different from the 
"“carrison state" only in that Marx and Sorel wanted their con- 
structs to materialize and Lasswell didn't. 

Of the three Laswellian categories, however, it is in the 
Clarification of values that the classical literature undertake: 
perhaps most clearly to define the choices that are implied in 
the word "policy." Liberty, authority, justi¢e, the good life, 
the moral society, the best polity - all of these symbols of 
value have abounded in the discourse of the political philoso- 
phers. Although they did not use the tern, some of them were 
actually making semantic analyses, as for example, Plato in 


the Republic, whose work is an inquiry into the meanings which 


have become attached to the word "justice," in order that he 
may free it of unacceptable incrustations, and reveal it, 
pristine and unencumbered, in the vital sense in wnich he wants 


it understood by his readers. Bentham's Handbook of Political 


Fellacies may also be mentioned here. 


Lasswell in describing the policy sciences also says that 
"the policy approach is not to be confounded with the super- 
ficial idea that social scientists ought to desert science and 
enzaze full time in practical politics." And also, "Nor Siti 


it be confused with the suggestion that social scientists ought 
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8 
to spend most of their time advising policy-makers on immediate 
questions." The basic emphasis of the policy approach there- 
fore, as Lasswell states it, is upon the fundamental problems 
“rather than upon the topical issues of the moment." The class- 
ics certainly had their say in this respect also. Both 
Machiavelli's The Prince and The Federalist Papers would seem 
: to qualify by Lasswell's criteria as examples of policy science 
at work, by both the positive criteria and the negative criteria 
They dealt with fundamental problems of the Italian and 
American societies in their respective times, they presented 
complex models, respectively, of an ideal Italian principality 
and a new form of state on the North American continent, and 
indeed in the world at large. Both represent -analysis of basic 
values, and a refinement of ends based upon such values. In 
one sense, they do represent active political participation by 
philosophers of politics since Machiavelli was in and out of 
appointive office much of his life; and the Founding Fathers 
were men of great political skills. But it cannot be said that 
the counsels they made were for the purpose of solving topical 
issues of the moment; rather were they dealing with the long 


renge results, for the advice of Machiavelli moves many today, 


and the American state has endured longer than any other under 
the same written constitution. There are therefore many points 
of purpose and parallels of: method in the traditional study of 
politics end what are now called the policy sciences. 

To consider one last matter before changing the subject, 
the place of quantification in the policy sciences deserves 


comment. Lasswell has said of the development of policy science 
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that "while use is made of careful observation, measurement and 


record making, quantification is relegatea to a relatively 
secondary position." The traditional works of political theory 
fit this qualification quite well, for although in most, quanti- 
fication is irrelevant, in many, quantification is attempted. 
Consider the attention that Plato gives to the estimation of 
the precise number of inhabitants of which the ideal city-state 
should be made. Or Aristotle's empirical approach to a study 
of the constitutions of the Peloponnesus. Or Rousseau's judg- 
ment about the relation of measured distance between government 
enik people and the kind of government that short and long dis- 
tances require. Or the empirical judgments of Montesquieu in 
relating geography and government, Much of the work of Bentham 
involves precisely the mixture of analysis and quantification 
in the demarcation of public policy that Lasswell finds ideal, 
with quantification in second place. 

‘Traditional political science, then, is not wildly far 
from the principal concerns of those who work with policy today. 
But there are differences, of course. These in the main are of 
two peeines those to be found in the literature of politics; 
and those to be found in the study of the literature of politic: 
As Lasswell says in distinguishing policy science from social 
science and political science: "The point is that all the re- 
sources of our expanding social science need to be directed 
towards the basic conflicts in our civilization which are so 
vividly disclosed by the application of scientific method to the 
study of versonality and culture." The key and operative words 


are: “which are so vividly disclosed by the application of 
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scientific method to the study of personality and culture." 


These words serve to distinguish the classics from the contempo- 


rary approaches to the problem of policy. The classics indeed 
have concerned themselves with fundamental problems, made comple: 
models and even developmental constructs, and they have refined 
the understanding of basic values. What they have not done is 
utilize either the knowledge of a century of research into cul- 
ture and personality or the modern empirical methods by which 
this substantive knowledge has been achieved, much of it admit - 
tedly in confirmation by test, of what the classical writers 
knew by intuition. They could not have utilized the method be- 
cause it did not exist for them. 

The study of the classics is also to be distinguished from 
the study of policy in the Lasswellian sense, because both the 
frame of reference and the focus of inquiry have been different. 
The traditional study of the classic texts has been a reverent 
inspection of the lives of the saints of political theory with 
a descrinotion of what they said. With Alexandrian academicism, 
the words of the philosophers have been given syntactical, 
semantic, and pragmatic analysis long before the science of 
general semantics was set on its way by Richards. In fact it 
is as literature rather than sociology that these texts have 
been employed, and althoug) this is a legitimate way of dealing 
with scripts and screeds, it is probably not social or political 
science. The propositions on which the philosophers have based 
their philosophies can be cast, many of them, as hypotheses 
to be tested by observation, but this has not often been done. 


An important use to which the texts could have been put 
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even by the literary inspectors of the classics is the re- 


definition of the concepts by which batches and swatches of raw 
social data can be organized and manipulated, Are the concepts 
of the olaneine viable formulations for dealing with the problem 
of the present? Is it not necessary to reformulate these 
organizing concepts in terms of our own times and needs? Cer- 
tainly the ancients didn't hesitate to do this when the occasion 
required, but such is the acndents hyonosis in the presence of 
texts called great, that it is almost unthinkable So ehadienss 
their . 


Lasswell makes a point of the need to keep the basic tools 


of inquiry sharp and clean. Although it is doubtful whether he 
has contributed to sharpness or cleanliness by calling them 
"“overational indexes," the need for clarity is well stated by 
him when he says that key terms refer to meanings, "and contexts 
of meaning are changeable." Terms that refer to events are 
without stable reference until "“operationel indexes" are speci- 
fied, by which is meant that the circumstances to which a term 
refers must continue to exist as long as the term refers to the 
circumstances; and care should be taken constantly to examine 
the circumstances to see whether they do exist, have changed, 

or even disappeared entirely. Even this concern with the 
Cleanliness of the tools of inquiry was not unknown to Descartes 
and Svinoza. But the literati of politics have generally been 
less concerned with the meaning that their texts may have for us 
than with the sense they may have made to their first readers; 
and re-conceptualization has been rare. | 


Thus, in important respects, the traditional texts of 
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politics and the traditional study of politics must be dis- 
tinguished trom the ends and aims of the researchers and students 
of the policy sciences. Although traditional inquiry into 
volitics, and its study, have dealt with fundamental questions 
of social life, created complex models the better to understand 
it, and concerned itself with the nature and hierarchy of values 
the frame of reference within which these sneculations have 
occurred and the focus of inquiry have been different from those 
pursued by the policy scientists. 
4, The Study of the Policy Sciences New methods, then, for the 
study of policy represent some departure from the past, and it 
is in the extent of this difference that judgment may be made 
as to the promise of such new methods and the risks they afford. 
Although traditional approaches haven't said it all, they have 
said something. And although the policy sciences are capable 
of saying something, they haven't said it all. 

If I were to try to guess what it is that the modern 
approach has over the traditional, I should say first that it 
is a persistent and systematic effort, for the most part well 
sustained, to free inquiry of its: metaphysical and theological 
trappings. From the razor of William of Occam to the logical 
scalpel of Richards and Ayer, the most promising inquiry has 
been that conceived in the humility of scientific limitation, 
marred neither by the arrogance of creed nor the conceit of 
Class. As Popper has pointed out in the OPEN SOCIETY, the 
historicism of the Platonists has closed, not onened, inquiry 
and led to the justification of systems,one of the objects of 
which is the stultification of inquiry. 
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Second, I should say. that the modern approach has somewhat 


better - certainly more refined - concepts for developing 
testable hypothéses than the traditional approach, The modern 
ckyehatentond concept of the personality in culture promises 
more for the improvement of the breed (or even for the scienti- 
fic knowledge with which Haldane will consign the human race 
eventually to the rats) than earlier non-scientific supersti- 
tions about the nature of nature and the nature of man. Indeed 
there is a wry kind of justice in the modern effort to test by 
reference to "nature," some of the propositions that for cen- 
turies were said to rest upon fundamental nature, whether of 
man, law, of God. Our sharper conceptual tools permit us to 
the two senses of Aristotle's propositions 
about governments of the one, the few, and the many, which he 
thought exhausted all the possibilities. The first sense is 
factual in which the proposition is false, governments always 
being, in fact, of the few, whether it is Calvin's Geneva, 
Khrustchev's Moscow, or the congregations of John Wise. The 
second sense is categorical, in which he presents a model which, 
with manipulations according to prescribed rules of logic and 
discourse, permits us to deduce corollaries which may be tested 


in experience. 


And third, the modern approach has better techniques for 


the gathering and analysis of data. To mention a few, there 


are the uses of statistics and the laws of probability, the 
development of mathematical models, the devslopment of qualita- 
tive measurement in the social sciences, the techniques of the 


sample interview and the depth interview as tools of research. 
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These provide the modern researcher into political behavior 


with techniques of analysis that are superior to the closet 
study which was always a mixture of imperfect observations and 
unconscious heuristics. Although even the Vatican City of the 
behaviorists at Palo Alto is capable both of imperfect observa- 
tion and unconscious heuristics, there are techniques for im- 

_ proving the first and exposing the second. 

What has been said in favor of the modern approach so far 
deals mainly with the scientific method in the observation of 
social phenomena, and is not particular to the policy sciences. 
When we turn to the study of seh icy as such, certain warnings 
are in order. First, it would be useful to be clear more 
certainly about the subject matter. What is policy? What are 
the principal issues of policy with which the policy scientist 
shonld concern himself? How are these to be selected? If they 
are to be selected by the free-roving sclentict: what institu- 
tions should be devised to bring his selections to the attentio:z 
of the policy-makers, the deciders of issues of fateful portent’ 
If the clues are to come from the policy-makers, what risks are 
there in moving from what the jargon calis goal orientation, to 
program orientation, to issue involvement? Does the policy 
scientist risk his integrity by getting close to the policy- 
makers, and if he doesn't, can he ever be taken seriously? 

Second, concern with technique often leads from a view of 
the forest to an inspection of ths trees, and from there to an 
appraisal of leaves and stems, so that the pristine view of the 
totality is lost. One merit that the older approaches had was 


the ease, possibly born of ignorance, with which the philosophe: 
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could survey the whole of human knowledge bearing upon his 


inquiry. It is much more difficult now. The policy sciences 
are not coterminous with the social nolondes: but cut across 
them all. Who has the knowledge to integrate them? A recent 
series of essays on Sansatoh frontiers in political science left 
the reader with the depressing feeling that the universities 
were not really training their graduates in political science 
very carefully for life on the frontier. The ordinary graduate 
program in political science adds some political theory to 
comparative government and constitutional law with a Cash of 
public administration and two languages, and this qualifies the 
frontiersman for a life in woods from which he will never emerge 
The sovereign device for overcoming the handicaps of 
specialization and a defective education is the inter- 
disciplinary team. In many respects this is a device for 
sterilizing the many in the name of fertilizing the few. But 
with ail its faults, inter-disciplinary methods are the most 
promising of the approaches for making the poverty of ignorance 
tolerable by sharing it with others. The best way would be to 


re-tread the graduate schools but this reformation will not 


occur without tears. 
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FOREWORD 


The emergence of the metropolitan area as the predominant pattern 
of American local life raises major questions as to the continuing via 
bility of our present structure of local government. Concern with this 
problem was the occasion for the American Political Science Association 
to establish a committee to develop a proposal for basic research in 
the government and politics of metropolitan areas. With a grant from the 
Stern Family Fund, the Government Affairs institute is now engaged in — 
carrying out some of these studies. This paper is based upon staff work 
in designing research on one of these major problems. 


In the past we have had many excellent studies of the physical, 
legal, and financial aspects of metropolitan areas. These have led to 
proposals based upon them; these proposals have often failed of adoption 
because of unforeseen political obstacles. It is the objective of the 
present paper to set forth a systematic procedure for mapping the structure 
of leaderships, publics, and institutions most relevant to major metropoli- 
tan problems. The use of these procedures should result -in a valuable 
increase in our knowledge of the structure and functioning of leaderships 
with respect to metropolitan problems. 


Such knowledge cannot but be helpful in furthering our efforts 
to achieve practical, politically feasible solutions to metropolitan 
problems. Beyond this the adoption of systematic and strictly comparable 
procedures of investigation should produce comparative data on a number of 
metropolitan areas that may make possible the development of significent 
generalization. 


It is my hope that this outline of research, if criticism and 
experience support it, will receive wide adoption in present and future 
research in metropolitan areas. The time is ripe for a broad attack on 
the political side of the metropolitan problem. I believe this paper 
represents a significant working tool for the accomplishment of this 
objective. In cooperation with others interested in the dimension of 
political feasibility I believe we can make badly needed progress in en- 
larging our knowledge of this aspect of the metropolitan problem. 


In bringing this paper to the attention of students of metropol- 
itan government, it is hoped that the research will be enriched by the 
contributions and criticisms of persons interested in a better understanding 
of our common problems. 


GULICK 
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A SUMMARY OF THE RESEARCH PROGRAM 


The proposal sets forth research objectives and research pro- 
cedures for describing and analyzing forces seen as affecting success 
or feilure in democratic problem solving in metropolitan areas. Of the 
socio-political forces expected to effect metropolitan problem solving, 
the following have been selected for primary attention: 


Characteristics of formal end informal 
leadership 


institutional bases of urban and metro leadership 
Citizen loyalties, identifications, and attitudes 


We propose to study the above within the focus of specific 
metropolitan problems. The tatter are to be selected by preliminary 
interview with community informants. Rejecting the assumption of 4 
general-purpose elite for leadership groups, leadership is to be studied 
in terms of specific roles related to specific community actionse Hy- 
pothetical role categories are described. The categories will be re- 
vised as leader interviews ere taken and analyzed. Leader roles refer 
to "who does whet" fn connection with community action. 


The "problem focus" is also proposed for examining institu- 
tional bases of urban leadership. Individual leadership in fields of 
traffic, transit and air pollution mey or may not co-exist with the 
institutions necessery for sustained action. 


The proposed analysis dedis with the Institutions which are 
involved in the same actions around which persona! leadership is being 
studied. At the citizen or "followership"level of analysis, we are con- 
cerned with people's attitudes, loyalties, and identification with 
social and governmentel entities -- egain in the context of specific 
community problems and ections. 


Proposed Reséaerch Procedures 


1. Interrogation of a panel of selected informants in a 
central city as to important problems for the city. 


2. Selection of those problems which cannot be solved ade- 
quately by central city alone and which involve inter - 
governmental action for their solution. 


3. Repetition of the same problem-selection process for some 
suburbs that represent as nearly as may be the major 
classes into which the central city's suburbs fall. 
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4. On the besis of problems selected, interrogation of panel 
informants es to “who does what end through whet insti tu- 
tions," 


5. Interviewing of the persons indicated by panel as to their 
roles, organizations and interests represented and institu- 
tions through which they operate. In turn seeking their 
views as to others who are active in important ways with 
respect to this type of problem, 


6. Making an inventory of major politicel, civic, professional, 
press, labor, business end religious organizations for city 
and suburbs. Secure lists of officers and members of most 
important committees relevant to specified problems, 


7. Diagram of interviewees with respect to orgenizations 
they represent end institutions through which they ect 
on problems, Specify their role or rolese Indicate if 
possible the degree and extent of interest in problem, 


8 Interviewing of small samples of "issue constituencies" 
defined with reference to city problems selected in step 2. 


Some Illustrative Preliminary Findings 


A pilot study on the leadership phase of the research on a4 
large eastern city suggests the following: 


Ae Urban leadership is segmented along subject-matter lines 
except for top governmental officials. There is relatively little co- 
hesive teadership structure among business and industrial leaders. 
"Metropolitan thinking" may be limited to those businesses whose scope 
is coterminous with the metro area. 


Be Staff work, often considered an essential of effective, 
sustained leadership, is rare in government and almost non-existent 
outside it insofer as metropolitan action is concerned. 


Ce Traffic and transit, air pollution, water supply and sewer~ 
ege, housing and rece relations were frequently mentioned as central 
problems having metropolitan aspects. 


De. (A methodological aside) Information of the sort needed 
for the analyses set forth is readily available through the personal 
interview. None of the respondents selected for the pilot interviews 
seemec reluctant either to be interviewed or to discuss frankly the prob- 
lems presented by the interviewers. 
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A RESEARCH PROGRAM ON LEADERSHIP 
AND DECISION-MAKING IN METROFOLITAN AREAS 


Problem Solving at the Metropolitan Level 


Research presumably is undertaken with the assumption that something 
more than the curiosity of the investigators motivates the enterprise. In 
this project we have attempted to keep before us such questions as this: 
"What would we do differently if our findings are of a particular nature?" 
and "Just how would the research results be expected to facilitate the 
solutions of particular problems facing the people of our large metropolitan 
areas?" 


The problems which face the people of our large metropolitan areas 
are too well know to call for an inventory here. Smog or air pollution, 
transit problems, traffic control problems, housing, race relations, and 
redevelopment of urban areas have been mentioned in nearly every discussion 
we have had with persons active on the metropolitan scene. Most of these 
problems involve complicated engineering questions which our research does not 
deal with. Nor do we address ourselves to the serious fiscal problems which 
smog, transit or housing pose. And only indirectly do we attempt to come to 
grips with the problems of governmental jurisdictions. Our research is not 
formulated in such a way as to produce an administrative solution in the 

form of new jurisdictions or units. 


What we do propose to discover would, we think, clearly contribute 
to our ability to solve metropolitan problems in a democratic way. We 
intend to uncover some important characteristics of socio-political action 
in large urban areas. More specifically we are concerned with "who does what" 
(and from what institutional bases) in whatever attempts are being made in 
our large cities to come to grips with pressing problems of the kind mention- 
ed above. 


Knowing more than we currently do about how things get done (or 
frustrated) in our large cities would give us a "reality picture" against 
which proposed changes could be weighed. Knowledge of existing procedures 
would provide the socio-political feasibilities of metropolitan action. 


It seems quite clear at the moment that radical changes in the 
units of government in our metro areas are highly unlikely. Except under 
conditions of extreme crisis, the existence of counties and cities capable 
of hinaering coordinated action and overall planning must be taken into 
account. Imposition of solutions from above (like trying to wish away units 
of local government) runs counter to basic values of American society, and 
the latter is a reality which we must take into account. 


Now, if we are to solve our metropolitan problems without radical 
changes in our values or our institutional arrangements, it seems clear that 
we must make a careful evaluation of our problem-solving assets and liabilities. 
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When problems are as real as smog and traffic jams, attempts (however 
abortive) will be made to solve them. It is our belief that current at- 
tempts to solve such problems vary widely in their success. Some cities 
seem somehow to be more effective than others in meeting the demands of 
metropolitan life. What factors facilitate democratic problem solving of 
metropolitan problems? What factors are barriers to successful solutions? 
Whatever we can learn of this through examination of existing conditions 
would guide us in selecting among the proposed attacks on recurrent problems. 


The mayor of New York City*makes extensive use of citizens’ 
committees in the governing of New York City. Are these committees rich 
resources of metropolitan leadership or merely window dressing for actions 
which are shaped elsewhere? Similarly, the business community is widely 
believed as having a coherent, broad-gauged view of urban affairs. In its 
extreme form, this view has "big business running the city" as an over- 
grown town. Business and industrial leadership is undoubtedly of consider- 
able importance in urban affairs. How much leadership does business pro- 
vide? How much control does it exercise? Does business leadership have a 
"metropolitan scope?" 


What exists in the nature of staff resources, either in public or 


private orgmizations? Do business organizations train staff people for 
work on metropolitan problems? 


Leadership resources are only one of the "urban realities" which 
would be expected to facilitate or hinder democratic attacks on metropolitan 
problems. Individual leadership, in order to be sustained (and hence 
effective) requires an institutional base. Individuals die, get transferred 
to other cities, or lose interest. An institutional base provides leadership 
continuity. Hence we need to.asses3a community's resources in the form of 
leadership institutions. Where they exist, problem solving can proceed through 
them. Where they do not exist, we must find the points at which leadership 
institutionalization can proceed. 


Along with an assessment of communities' resources in the form of 
individual and institutional leadership, we need further information about 
citizen or "follower" characteristics. Citizen loyalties, identifications, 
and political attitudes provide other limits to metropolitan attion. 
Democratic processes make even the most arbitrary political boss aware offthe 
limits which public opinion places on leader behavior. With metropolitan 


* Differences between intra-city and inter-city action will be discussed later. 
For the present discussion, the Boroughs of NYC present many of the problems 
of metropolitan action despite the governmental jurisdiction of New York. 
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areas being broad enough today to accommodate several "sub-sultures," wide 
differences in citizen attitudes and values probably prevail. A worker 
suburb, Levittown, and Grosse Point are likely to differ widely with respect 
to Residents! attitudes towards public affairs. 


Metropolitan Action and Governmental Areas 


Problems of democratic problem solving in urban areas are compli- 
cated by the jurisdictional complexity of our metropolitan areas. Often 
we view industrial and business location as a given, and see urban life as 
having an ecological relationship to it. Governmental units seem "artificial", 
while our industrial and population patterns seem "natural". This leads to a 
concern over redrawing governmental lines and daichii the "best" basis for 
effective public administration. 


But actually governmental units and governmentally determined groupings 
of people are no more "artificial" than other culturally determined bases of 
human organization. The reasons for Suburb X having a corporate existence 
apart from the central city may be spurious from an engineering standpoint, 
but at the same time the reasons may be quite valid from the standpoint of 
community values. There is in some cases an unconscious assumption that 
metropolitan areas have certain key problems in common that constitute a 
potential metropolitan community and that this community might be structured 
politically to permit a solution of these problems by self-government. There 
is a certain wishfulness in this assumption borne of the belief that demo- 
cratic local government suffers from the existence of too many units of govern- 
ment. By many it is felt that a simpler local government that had the power to 
deal effectively with the problems we know as metropolitan would stimulate 
citizenship and civic leadership at the local level. The assumptions that 
there is a complex of metropolitan problems that have sufficiently common 
geographic limits to be dealt with by a single unit of government and that 
this complex of problems can develop and sustain a self-governing political 
community are hypotheses that need to be examined. We cannot accept them as 
descriptive statements of fact. Investigation of each "metropolitan problem" 
may show that it differs significantly in the area within which it can be 
solved and the population and leaderships that are relevant to it. Therefore 
there can be no assumption in advance that a new multi-purpose unit of govern- 
ment dealing with these problems is feasible - at least on a self-governing 
basis. The "metropolitan problem" is complicated by the demand that its 
solution be not imposed from above but be negotiated out below. Further 
preferred solutions seem to require that they advance either the capacity of 
existing units of government to deal with significant problems or that they 
create new units of government that will "strengthen" local self-government 
by reducing the complexity and increasing the problem solving power of local 
self-government. There is thus a two-fold .dimension to the metropolitan 
problem: on the one hand, it is concerned with areas comprising sufficient: - 
resources and legal power to solve problems considered in their physical or 
technical aspect; on the other there is the demand that these solutions be 
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compatible with solutions that will strength local self-government. A solution 
that might work well technically but that would be incompatible with local 
self-government would meet only one of the requisites. Whether and to what 
degree the two values conflict and to what extent either value may be sub- 
ordinated to the other is a matter for research. Intelligent choice requires 

a full consciousness of the extent to which the ends in view are incompatible. 


Metro Areas and Governmental Functions 


Considerations of what should and shouldn't be done on a metro- 
politan basis are affected, of course, by what we expect of the units of 
government which now comprise our metropolitan areas. And new citizen 
demands grow out of conditions of metropolitan living. Metropolitan living 
is almost synonymous with commuting, for example, and with complicated 
traffic problems. 


The facts of metropolitan life generate citizen demands which any 
single unit of government has difficulty in meeting. The "metropolitan 
problem" then, is largely one of meeting these demands plus whatever other 
ones are not being met by existing governmental units. 


The fact that governmental units have not been reconstituted 
along lines suggested by the social realities of metropolitan living does 
not mean that no social action takes place in response to.population growth, — 
population dispersion and peoples increased mobility. Some minimum level | 
of success is attained in making metropolitan life go on without major crises. 
Freeways do get built in some areas and even joint efforts against air pol- 
lution are undertaken. However haltingly, people have managed to carry on 
their collevtive life in the modern metropolis. 


The relative success which our metro areas have enjoyed in meeting 
the problems of metropolitan life provide a focus for examining the processes 
of government at that level. If a city has managed to work effectively with 
its suburbs in the building of bridges or the control of mosquitos, perhaps 
we can learn from its experience. Conspicuous failure in coping with 
metropolitan problems can also point up significant characteristics of the 
area under examination. Parochialism in citizen outlook, restricted vision 
among business leaders, lack of staff in government departments charged 
with handling problems having metropolitan scope, and many other such barriers 
await description and analysis. 

"And finally, before setting forth our plan for analyzing the forces 
- affecting metropolitan problem solving, further mention should be made of the 
metropolis as an area. Ours is a "problem" attack on metropolitan affairs. 
We are likely to think of the metropolis in a geographic sense - first because 
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the Census Bureau uses such a definition and secondly, because units of local 
government are geographical in nature. In the absence of a unit of government 
called the metropolis, we prefer to view the metropolis in terms primarily of 
problem and function. The spatial location of crucial populations will be 
expected to vary with the problem under examination, and its related social 
functions. Thus the relevant population (or constituency )for transit matters 
may extend over central city and certain suburban areas. Air pollution may 
involve all people within a radius of several miles. Solution of some prob- 
lems may hinge on behavior by residents only of certain areas. Others may 
require leadership and citizen acceptance of entire areas. 


We believe that in the absence of a new "metropolitan state" ef- 
fective solutions can possibly be tailored to particular problems. Perhaps 
there are inherent problems of citizen identification and understanding when 
major public functions are not combined. This seems an appropriate subject 
for research, and we will deal with it later in the paper. 


As we have mentioned above, problem solving with a metropilitan scope 
involves social and political considerations as well as technical ones. A 
traffic plan, a program for sewage disposal, or a comprehensive housing program 
- no matter how well conceived in a technical sense - must, for its success, 
gain adoption by the community in question. And, to be successfully carried 
through, it must to some extent, be worked into the existing socio~political 
system of the area. 


- Our major "problem-solving" concern in the proposed study is to 
come to grips with questions of the social and political feasibility of met- 
ropolitan action programs. We feel that an important contribution to the 
success of action programs at the metropolitan level will be the description 
and analysis of the social and political facts which should be expected to 
affect the carrying out of a metro action program. Among the political 
"realities" which one would expect to have an impact on metro action would 

be (1) leadership characteristics, (2) institutional bases of leadership, and 
(3) characteristics of various "publics." 


METROPOLITAN LEADERSHIP 


Later in the paper we will set forth our "problem focus" procedure 
for studying leadership empirically. At this point, we are concerned with 
some theoretical aspects of leadership. Specifically, we are concerned with 
the leadership implications of current problem solving at the metro level. 
One assumption should be made clear: That "imposition from above," e.g. TVA, 
Toronto, can by-pass many of the problems of local leadership, group action, 
and citizen response. Our emphasis on local leadership reflects personal 
values of the writers to the effect that "imposition from above" is less de- 
sirable than local democratic problem-solving. 
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A second assumption is also made: that leadership and community action 
are not necessarily political or governmental. Without going into a discussion 
of the proper roles of government and private organizations in community life, 
we assume that democratic problem-solving involves both. 


Leadership Requirements and Social Realities 


State briefly, leadership needs in a metro area would involve: 
1. Initiators and implementers of metro-wide action. 

2. Institutional bases for sustained metro action. 

3. Public consensus on community-wide action. 


Although we have not spelled out just what would be required in the 
way of metropolitan leadership for = successful. metro action, we can point out 
how, when stated, the leadership requirements could be used to evaluate 
existing decision-making practices. Of particular interest here are the 
institutional limitations which stand in the way of metropolitan action. When 
these institutional limits are known, actions can be undertaken either to 
widen the limits or to tailor the proposed action to existing institutional 
limits. 


As an example, let us imagine that it had been decided that success 
of a proposed freeway project depended on metro-wide co-operation among, (a) 
government officials of the units affected, (b) political party leadership in 
areas affected, (c) industrial leaders whose shipping, labor, and supplies 
are affected; and (d) social leaders of the area involved. Institutional 
limitations of metro-wide action would be in the nature of the ties or lack 
of ties between Chamber of Commerce or other bodies fostering business co- 
operation, the ties (or lack of them) among political party units, the existence 
of ties among administrative officials of the areas involved, etc. 


What are the centers, if they exist, for the expression of power 
on a metropolitan basis? We assume here, of course, that the "expression of 
power" will be for limited purposes. We neither assume the existence or 
desirability of power centers for even a majority of community actions. Given 
the institutional limits of existing leadership and power, what are the most 
promising centers for potential metropolitan leadership? Even when metropolitan 
action is highly limited in scope (Community Fund Drives, "Greater Chicago" 
Movements ) or when metropolitan action is abortive, what are or what were the 
points at which some leadership appeared, who were the initiators (if they 
ae existed); who set an agenda; who were on the staff; who filled the roles of 

7 publicizing the action, financing, etc.? 
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Leadership As A Series Of Roles 


Leadership is assumed to involve the performance of many different 
tasks and the playing of many diverse roles; as we shall later point out the 
initiation or innovation of community program calls for a special kind of 
individual action. Knowledge of "Who does what" (or fails to do what) in the 
successful or unsuccessful attempt of a community to deal with a serious 
problem is thus a high-priority research objective. But it is not just a 
matter of knowing which particular individuals play what roles in community 
action. The presence or absence of innovators, initiators, staffers, money 
raisers, etc. appears important in metropolitan action. 


In this paper we have given considerable attention to analyzing 
urban leadership, especially informal leadership. The latter emphasis is 
due to the fact that much is already known about formal governmental struc- 
ture, and attention in this area would duplicate extensive work already 
completed or underway. While we do not underestimate the importance of the 
city manager system as opposed to alternate governmental structures, the 
interrelations between formal government and informal leadership is of vital 
importance, also. 


In contrast to the extensive and sound scholarship which has dealt 
with formal governmental power, research on informal power and leadership was 
found to be limited in quantity and to be of questionable soundness. Except 
for research on very small communities and research on the general characteris- 
tics of larger communities little controlled research on leadership structure 
in urban areas has been done. 


Two of the best known recent works dealing with leadership at levels 
which make the results significant for students of metropolitan areas are those 
of C. Wright Mills¢2) ana Floyd Hunter(2). Hunter, at the large-city level, and 
Mills, at the national level, address themselves to the question of leadership 


"structure." Both of these writers are concerned with the characteristics of 
leaders, 


Much research and writing on leadership seems to have a built-in 
assumption which might be better set forth as a research problem instead. 
From Aristotle with his separation of the rulers and the ruled, Mosca with his 
ruling class, and, of course, Marx with his view of the bourgeoisie as a 
dominate class we have been conditioned to think of leadership as a behavior 
engaged in by certain members of a community and not by others. This is to say 


1. C.Wright Mills, The Power Elite, Oxford Press, 1956 


2. Floyd Hunter, Community Power Structure: A Study of Decision Makers, 
University of N.C. Press, 1953. 


3. Victor Jones and Herbert Kaufman, Public Administration Review, Summer, 1954 
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that leadership is a "All-Or-Nothing" phenomenon. Actually, it may be that 
collective action is so complicated as to involve various people in various 
different roles which do not lend themselves to a neat "leader-led" 
description. 


Jones, and Kaufman in their review of Hunter's book point out in 
detail this potentially serious and misleading assumption of Hunter's research: 
the existence of a "general-purpose elite" or decision-making sub-set of a 
population. C.Wright Mills also seems to accept the existence of such a leader 
sub-set. The most serious research consequence of assuming that a leader sub- 
set exists in practice is that it leads to the gathering of information about 
membership in a group whose existence is still in question. This information 
about the imagined leader sub-set is actually gathered by interview. And, as 
public opinion researchers well know, a person being interviewed is often 
quite willing to give answers concerning matters about which he has little 
knowledge. Thus, in questioning people about "general leaders," they encourage 
the respondent to accept the existence of such leaders and then to supply 
names. The use of attribution to determine leadership may be a process of 
seeking nominations for non-existent positions. 


The term leadership (or power) is often extrapolated from a small 
group or military unit used to describe social action in complex relations 
which are not face-to-face. The "leader" of an Army platoon physically pre- 
cedes(leads) his men on a mission; a discussion leader in a face-to-face group 
temporally precedes other group members in order of speaking. But should we 
assume that as complex an aggegate of people as a community have positions with- 
in them similar to the platoon leader or the discussion leader? We think not. 
In our first memorandum, we discussed the advantages of assuming a multiplicity 
of "leader roles" as well as a multitude of "role performers." 


Our decision not to accept the existence of a single leadership 
group (in either a temporal or subject-matter sense) left us with the problem 
of an alternative way of conceptualizing community leadership. After much 
discussion and thought the concept of "community action" as a focus for delinea- 
ing the various leader roles and individual leaders in a community was decided 
upon. Suggestions were made as to how we could select community actions in 
terms of which leader roles could be traced. 


Further consideration of leader roles in community action led to a 
preliminary setting forth of some of the roles, the performance or nonperform- 
ance of which would be expected to affect the success or failure of a com- 
munity action. 


Assuming a "general-purpose" leadership group implies community 
leadership across time and across subject matter areas. There is a tendency 
to think that a person who qualifies as a leader in a fund drive this year, 
not only will be a leader of fund drives in coming years, but that he will 
be a leader in other community activities this year and in years to come. 
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We want clearly to make both the assumption of leader continuity across time 
and across subject matter an object of research rather than to take these 
assumptions as established facts. Let us assume just the reverse, that 
particular individuals can engage in sporadic leader activities in highly 
specialized subject matter areas and can be quite indifferent to other areas. 
We consider it not unlikely that the powerful industrialists may exert various 
community leadership when a community project has a clear impact on their 
industry, but that they could also withdraw from community activities after 
such a project had been accomplished or dropped. 


Roles in Community Action: Initiation: 


Many of the decisions which shape the collective life of a community 
seem "just to grow" and to have very obscure origins. Nevertheless, we would 
also expect many of the decisions having community-wide consequences to have 
originated in the mind or minds of particular people who could be called 
"initiators." Initiation of a move to annex areas around a central city may 
originate with members of the Chamber of Commerce, particular industrial leaders 
realtors or various other people. The community leadership resources would 
certainly have to include the presence or absence of persons willing and able 
to initiate community action; their presence or absence would be expected to 
influence the success or failure of a comnunity enterprise. 


Separate attention should be given to the role expectation in action 
initiation as opposed to the particular individuals playing these roles. One 
community may have developed the position of chairman of the Chamber of Commerce 
to the point where the holder of this office, whoever he is, is expected to 
perform an initiating role in community action. Another community may expect 
this action of some other position or not expect expect the action at all. So 
the role itself, when established, would be of considerable significance in 
community action. But at the same time, it would be worthwhile to learn about 
the particular people who act in initiating community enterprises. If action 
initiation has not become institutionalized it may still be performed sporadically 
and even haphazardly by particular individuals at particular times. Because such 
action may pass to a particular class of people we would want to know who these 
people are. For example, businessmen of a social elite may be in a position to 
step in and act when action is not otherwise taken. Hence, the absence of 
institutionalized leadership can mean definite leadership of another kind. 


Roles in Community Action: Staffing and Planning: 


The community project which exists only as a vague promise of things 
denied-is likely to languish. The importance of planning and staffing in order 
to translate the vague plan into something resembling a blueprint is obvious. 
As in the case of the "initiator" role, the particular person performing the 
staff work of a plan is as significant as the staff roles themselves. In our 
study of Battle Creek, Michigan(4) we found that a particular slum clearance- 


4. Ralph H. Smuckler and George M. Belknap, "Leadership and Participation in 
Urban Political Affairs." Governmental Research Bureau, Michigan State 
University, 1956. 
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floor control program had "got off the ground" largely because an informal 
leader had managed to encourage a Chicago engineering firm to do the staff 
work for the program. He was then able to prepare a working program complete 
with a model of the city under the program and gain acceptance when opposition 
might have been expected if the plan had not been simple and easily understood 
by the City Council and the industrial leaders. 


Roles in Community Action: Communication and Publicity: 


Here, as in the roles set forth above, not only will the success or 
failure of the community project depend upon successful role performance, but 
the shape of the project will largely depend on the transition it goes through 
in being given to the public in symbolic forn. 


The publishers and editors of community newspapers, the owners and 
managers of radio and television stations are likely to be key figures here. 
The form in which community action is symbolized and presented to the public 
to a large degree determines later actions which give reality to the program. 
We are especially interested in the objective of mass media leaders in that 
they desire to increase position may have clear effects on potential community. 
programs. | 


Newspapers are known to go on "kicks." When public interest lags, 
circulation is threatened. The decision to select mental health, traffic 
fatalities, or "skid row" as a communications theme may, to some extent, bring 
that problem into existence as a recognized community problem.. Newspapers can 
also influence the behavior of various leaders. For example, the use of the 
"non-partisan" theme helps undermine the power of political party leaders. 
Observers have noted the tendency of newspapers concerned primarily with 
readership and entertainment to engage in community activities which are al- 
most entirely symbolic. Like the rain dance of the Hopi Indians, these symbolic 
activities may bring public attention and even public tension reduction but 
their impact on concrete problems is likely to be slight. These and many other 
activities of controllers of community communication channels would be expected 
to affect the existence as well as the direction of community-wide action. 


Roles In Community Action: Intra-Elite Organizing: 


Although we do not want to lapse into the assumption of a general 
elite, it does seem important to trace relationships among people playing (or 
potentially playing) important roles in community action. Our concern here 
is with the degree of consensus obtaining among these people and with the ways 
in which cooperation is brought about. Luther Gulick has stressed the key role 
played by the person who, in civic affairs, can get people together. Not 
necessarily a civic entrepreneur himself, he knows where to find persons who 
have the necessary skills for carrying out a project. Efficient communications, 
physical proximity, and common values appear to be important factors in 
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achieving intra-elite consensus. 


Roles in Community action: Financing: 


Our problem of role delineation here is especially complex in that 
both private and public financing are involved. And in both cases the 
financing may well be a product of actions taken outside the community. At 
this point we should point out that because our definition of "community 
leadership" is largely a functional one, both individuals and their actions 
may lie outside the community as defined in census terms. When tracing out 
the roles which appear to influence the outcome of community action, we 
shall not hesitate to go to centers of business, industrial, or political 
power which lie outside the community. 


To refer again to our study of Battle Creek, the director of the 
major bank in the city was an important person in most community activities. 
Knowing that almost any large-scale plan would involve money-raising, the 
major town banker was consulted frequently by other people active in commun- 
ity affairs. Because Battle Creek has a dominant bank, this financial role 
was a rather easy one to discover. In larger areas we would expect this to 
be a much more complex problen. 


Roles in Community Action: Public Sanctioning: 


Getting public support for a community project is likely to be crucial — 
for several reasons. Whether public donations are needed or public approval 
of a bond issue or tax revision, public approval is required. The role of get- 
ting public support resembles that of communication and perhaps they should be 
conceptualized as a single role. Our reason for keeping them separate is the 
importance we attach to the political role of getting formal electoral approval 
of community action. 


Getting approval for a community program from crucial "publics" is a 
somewhat different matter from the publicizing which we associate with the 
activities of the mass media. Often the relevant "public" will be a small one, 
for example, the downtown merchants whose business is affected by a city 
ordinance. In such a case approval of an action by this public would be gained 
by informal communications in all probability. A general public such as the 
adult residents of a neighborhood or suburb could be gained either through 
formal electoral devices or perhaps by publicity campaigns. 


Political and Nen-Political Leader Roles: 


In Meyerson and Banfield's (10) study of the public housing issue in 
Chicago after World War II, much attention was given to the interaction between 
political figures, administrative officials, and non-governmental persons. 
Several fascinating questions exist concerning the degree of political deter- 
mination of community affairs as opposed to non-political determination. The 


10. Martin Meyerson and Edward C. Banfield, Politics, Planning. and the Public 
Interest, The Free Press, 1955. 
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common view that city council members are often subservient to business in- 
terests should be tested in various cities differing in their economic and 
political structure. For example, in the absence of strong political machines, 
do community functions flow toward centers of economic power? Detroit, 

unlike Chicago, is a so-called non-partisan city, and political parties in 

the formal sense are relatively weak. I fwe were to compare Detroit's handling 
of public housing questions with Chicago's, what forces in a non-partisan city 
would we discover to be relatively more powerful, due to the absence of party 
power? 


Leadership Structure: 


After delineating the roles involved in a community action, two 
major research objectives seem of primary concern. First, how great is the 
overlap in role membership as we move from one problem (housing, say) to another 
(race relations)? Secondly, to what degree is role membership continuous over 
time? These and related questions dealing with the socio-economic, personality, 
and attitudinal characteristics of role performers in community life are both 
of theoretical and problem-solving importance. If Mills and Hunter are correct 
in their views that cohesive leader groups exist in American society, their 
views would be substantiated by the proposed inquiry. If, on the other hand, 
their views are oversimplified and do not do justice to the complexity of urban 
political life, the above mentioned questioning should reveal this. 


The importance of now going on to examine social and personal 
characteristics of the players of significant roles in community life lies 
partly in its relevance to various "ruling class" theories. Even if different 
persons play the roles in various areas of community life, one might still say 
that a "ruling class" exists because of common professions, beliefs, social 


class, etc. of the role players. Hence our interest in examining such charac- 
teristics. 


Among the practical considerations involved in studying the occupants 
of leadership roles and their characteristics is the importance of the people 
themselves in community problem solving. The success or failure of a community 
projevt might hinge on the skills (or their absence) of strategically placed 
persons. Other practical matters might hinge on the values, loyalties, and 
identification of "leaders." For example, the banker or publisher who lives 
and "identifies" with a suburb some distance from the central city may have 


little concern over public schools since his own children have other schools 
available to them. 


Inter-Personal Communication Among Players of Community Roles 


The extent of effective communication lines among players or potential 
players of strategic roles in community life would be expected to influence the 
ability of a community to deal with community-wide problems. Two informal 
"networks" are presumed to prevail in most cities: among the social and 
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economic elite (via the country club and golf course) and among the machine 
politicians. Meyerson and Banfield found relatively little communication 
among the economic "elite" which was affected by public housing policy. The 
same authors also show extensive discord and poor communications among the 
machine politicians. By tracing inter-personal communications, we could 
better estimate the ability of "leaders" to act collectively on common 
problems. 


Social and Personal Characteristics of Community Leaders 


The two initial objectives in leadership research have been offered 
as (1) who are the people playing leader roles in particular community affairs | 
and (2) what bevahiors do they engage in which justify placing them in one or 
another leader category. The next objective in connection with leadership is 
to find out what kind of people the leaders are. Knowing that John Smith is 
a man who, in a community being studied, is known to bring up and push his 
pet projects in civic affairs, we must then ask further questions about this 
civic entrepreneur: What organization, if any, does he use as a basis for his 
civic activity? What is Smith like as a person? What are some of his social and 
political values? Differences in the characteristics of civic leaders would 
have definite consequences for the direction of the civic actions in which he is 
active. 


First among the characteristics of leaders which are of importance 
to the project are their perceptions of urban public affairs. Specifically, 
we want to know the scope of the person's thinking about urban problems. To 
what extent does the person have a "metropolitan scope" in his thinking as 
opposed to parochial views limited to central city or a single suburb? What 
are the person's views of "civic technology:, the ways he sees civic problems 
actually being handled or the ways in which he thinks they should be handled? © 
What are his views of appropriate institutional activities -- does he see the 
Chamber of Commerce as acting for the business community as a whole or merely 
for the Main Street merchants? What does he see as appropriate functions of 
governmental institutions? 


Occupational characteristics of community leaders are significant 
for metropolitan problem solving. William Glaser has pointed out changes 
which have taken place in the personnel of our political parties. The 
political leader of today is seldom the full time "boss" or party hack of the 
past. Rather he is likely to have one foot in a non-political career. He may 
shuttle between public and private jobs. The position which the part-time 
politician holds in an insurance company, a real estate firm, or as an auto- 
mobile dealer brings about informal links between public and private life. 
Thus the informal relationships which exist among business associates may be- 
come important in public affairs through those persons who also participate 
in governmental affairs. 


The geographical mobility of leaders is an important consideration. 
Just as business organizations may be disinterested in community affairs 
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because of the national scope of its operations, individual businessmen who 

move or are shifted from city to city may have little opportunity or incentive 
to participate in community affairs. Some businesses have strong pressures 

on them to give attention to commmity and metropolitan problems. Large 
department stores are particularly tied up with the destiny of the city and 

must decide whether to keep to the central city or decentralize in suburban 
shopping centers. Businessmen with a "metropolitan view" would thus be 

expected to be found here rather than in the branch office of a national corpor- 
ation. 

Personality is another factor which impresses the student of urban 
leadership. There are very distinctive personal qualities which alone account 
for the ways in which some men grasp at civic leadership. While we cannot 
in this project go into depth-psychological analysis of personality character- 
istics, we can and must describe the more pronounced qualities of urban leaders. 


Civic Leadership as an Avocation 


It is quickly apparent in talking with persons active in community 
affairs that some civic activity is not undertaken in order to promote the 
interests of the person of any organization with which he is associated. On 
the contrary, much civic leadership (or the appearance of it) is merely 
ritualistic in nature, seeming to give the person and the community, the 
feeling that "something is being done". 


Avocational interest in community affairs, the riding of civic "hobby 
horses" should, we think, be distinguished from leadership which is more goal- 
oriented in character. Perhaps we will find them to be inversely related: the 
less problem-oriented the leadership of a community is, the more it will engage 
in symbolic, ritualistic activity. 


Citizen Attitudes and Civic Leadership 


Leadership analyses presume the existence of people being led. We 

have already discussed and rejected the overly simple "leader-led" view of 
community action. Leader activities are presumed to take place with some 
awareness on the part of the leaders as to what "the public" thinks, believes, 
and wants. Leadership is by definition a reciprocal relationship between 
persons who vary in the kind and extent of their activity. So, while focusing 
attention on the behavior of those persons who are active with respect to urban 
problems, we consider it necessary to examine also the "publics" or "consumers"-- 
the people who, though inactive relative to the behavior of community leaders, 
must be taken into account in community action. 

‘ Of primary importance in citizen thinking and feeling about metro- 
politan affairs are the loyalties to and identifications with political and 
social symbols in the metro area. Of special importance are the loyalties of 
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the commuter whose residence and job location may compete for his loyalties. 
The degree to which the citizen values or discalues his suburb, other suburbs, 
the central city, and the whole metropolitan area are our concern here. There 
is also the problem of the citizen's cognitive picture of urban units. Does 
he think of the Port of New York Authority as part o fthe city government? 

Is Brooklyn part of New York? Residents of the Bay Area of California are 
said to mean San Francisco when they speak of "the city." What is the mental 
geography of the area which the citizen carries around with him? 


Along with an examination of the identification and loyalties which 
a person holds toward the units of metropolitan areas, we are concerned with 
general values or attitudes which set limits to possible social and govern- 
mental action. Public thinking which perceives a city government as a political 
machine would be less likely to be supportive of extended government functions 
than public thinking which views the city government as "non-partisan" and 
"honest." Public views as to the propriety of local, state, and federal action 
in various spheres of urban thinking about appropriate actions by public and 
private agencies would be of importance. 


With respect to specific problems, public opinion is often viewed 
as a "something" which can be found to have certain characteristics-- to be 
"for" or "against" various issues. Just as we have attempted to translate 
the vague concept of leadership into a series of problem-oriented roles, we 
have attempted to translate "public opinion" into concepts referring to 
popular opinions, attitudes, and values on specific community processes. These 
equivalents of "public opinion" like our operational equivalents of "leaders". 
are not assumed to have a general coherence or structure. More important, it 
is’ not assumed that all adults living in a given geographical area have equal 
importance insofar as community action is concerned. 


In the case of public housing, if we speak of public reactions in 
the sense of the total adult population of the metropolitan area, we may con- 
clude that the public is, to a large degree, indifferent, However, if we 
view as our public or "issue constituency" the existing or potential consumers 
of public housing units and another "constituency" made up of an all white 
neighborhood which fears the breakdown of segregation through public housing, 
we have two constituencies which are by no means indifferent to public housing 
questions. These more specific "constituencies" can be examined for character- 
istics which would perhaps be different from the characteristics of a total 
adult population. 


Cross-sectional public opinion studies usually make the equalitarian 
assumption that all members of a public are of equal importance to the resear- 
cher. Polis are conducted to find out if people generally favor or oppose a 
given proposition. Viewing the public as an aggregate of equal units is 
realistic if voting and election outcomes are our main interest. When, however, 
we deal with complex matters of community action, the public should not, we 
feel, be viewed as a single mass of equal units. 
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The problem focus set forth in this paper for the delineation of 
community leaders is, we believe, an appropriate focus for studying "follow- 
ership," public opinion, or public attitudes. Not all citizens would be 
expected to respond to all community actions. By studying citizen reactions 
and values with reference to particular issues or problems, we believe that 
the information gathered will be far more relevant to our understanding of 
community processes than would information gathered about total adult 
populations. 


But in most instances, "citizen awareness" and "public interest" of 
the kind considered essential for healthy urban political life would be 
observable in connection with community action. We offer, then, the concept 
of the "issue constituency" as a way of analytically setting apart those 
members of a community who actually or potentially have direct interest in 
the outcome of the process under examination. When we are examining the ways 
in which a community deals with a problem we will not necessarily be examining 
everyone's reactions to it, but only those people's reactions who, because of 
the nature of the problem, would qualify as members of an important issue 
constituency. 


This is not to say that only the issue constituency on school questions - 
the parents of the children involved - are of importance in the determination of 
educational policy. But we would expect them, as interested parties to have 
more definite and more intensive views than those held by other members of the 
general public, and thus to deserve special attention. We would also expect 
their views to be more consequential for community action than the views of thos 
those people not directly concerned with school affairs. Another example 
might be automobile owners who live in areas potentially affected by a 
proposed throughway. While everyone in the community may have to share the 
financial burden of the throughway, the motorists would be expected to share 
a larger part of the burden, and would, therefore, show more concern. 
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OUTLINE OF DESCRIPTIVE VARIABLES 


DESCRIPTIVE VARIABLES ON LEADER POPULATIONS 


LEADER BEVAHIORS 
INITIATORY, ENTREFRENEURAL 
STAFF 
CONTACT 
FUBLIC SUPPORT 
ADMINISTRATION 
OPPOSITION, RESISTANCE 


LEADER PERCEPTIONS 
OF PROCESSES (HOW THINGS ARE DONE) 
OF ROLES OF OTHERS (IN COMMUNITY <a ) 
OF ROLES OF SELF . 
’ OF INCENTIVES FOR METRO hie 


LEADER RELATIONS 
TO OTHERS PLAYING SIMILAR ROLES 
TO OTHERS PLAYING DIFFERENT ROLES 
TO COUNTERPARTS IN OTHER JURISDICTIONS 
FREQUENCY OF CONTACT 


LEADER ATTITUDES AND VALUES 
ON SUBJECT MATTER QUESTIONS (TRANSPORTATION) 
IDENTIFICATIONS WITH AREAL SYMBOLS 
GENERAL SOCIO~POLITICAL VALUES 


INSTITUTIONAL CHARACTERISTICS OF LEADERS 
ACTUAL INSTITUTIONAL POSITIONS HELD 
PERCEIVED ROLE WITH RELATION TO INSTITUTION 


DESCRIPTIVE VARIABLES ON PUBLICS 


FUBLIC PERCEPTIONS - 
OF PROCESSES (HOW THINGS ARE DONE) 
OF LEADERS 
OF JURISDICTIONS 


IDENTIFICATIONS 
WITH RESIDENCE 
WITH CENTRAL CITY 
WITH METROPOLITAN AREA 


PUBLIC INFORMATION LEVEL 
ON ON-GOING COMMUNITY ACTIONS 
ON FORMAL GOVERNMENT STRUCTURE 
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PROCEDURES FOR CARRYING OUT THE RESEARCH 


Isolating and describing urban leadership and describing the institu- 
tional bases for urban leadership call for research procedures of a somewhat 
novel sort. Researching citizen attitudes and identifications involve the 
well-tested methods of cross~sectional sample surveys as used by the Survey 
Research Center of the University of Michigan. | 


Preliminary Interviews 


Our pilot study of leadership in a large eastern city brought out 
the need for a series of initial general interviews with persons believed to 
be well informed about public affairs in the area. If our research on leader- 
ship was to be "problem-oriented" (rather than on the assumption of a general 
elite structure) it was necessary to learn what particular problems either face 
the community at the time of the interview or had been problems within the 
past five years. 


The initial interviews should provide whatever concensus exists about 
community problems. In order to get a range of viewpoints, interviews were 
conducted with one or more members of the following classes: (1) top admini- 
strators of the central city government, (2) top leaders of the leaders of the 
major political parties, (3) leaders of the major business and industrial 
organizations, (4) top executives of the largest industries of the area, (5) 
reporters of the major newspaper assigned to municipal and metropolitan affairs, 
[ay aeaeutinen of governmental or quasi-governmental units having a metropoli- 
tan scope, and (7) leaders in at least two suburbs of the area. 

Interviews with supposedly informed respondents should (and did in 
our pilot study) enable the researchers to select three or four problems 
around which we would expect leadership to emerge and be exercised. The problems 
which emerged from our pilot study were (1) transit, (2) race relations, (3) 
(3) traffic, (4) urban redevelopment, and (5) recreation. Water was not con- 
sidered a problem in the central city as it is in some of the suburban areas. 


7 With these problems before us, the interviews (in the pilot study) 
proceeded along two lines-- (1) who is active and what is he doing, and (2) 
what institution or organization are involved in his activity? 


The names gathered from the "informant interviews" represent the 
beginning of the "leadership roster." Information about the activities of 


the person is to be used to supplement the information about the person's behavior 
as described by him. 


It becomes apparent during the preliminary interviewing that catego- 
ries for describing leader behaviors must be reshaped in light of the informa- 
tion forthcoming. For example, one of our initial categories, "innovating," 
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will probably be made into two categories: “Idea production" and "entrepre- 
neural activity." Empirical reshaping of descriptive categories seems 
justifiable in that relatively little is known of the phenomenon being 
examined. 


Leader Interviews 


The persons named in the informant interviews are then interviewed 
and the following information sought: 


1. What is the person doing or been doing with respect to the 
problems selected for study (transit, housing, race relations)? 


2. Was he (is he) acting as other than an interested citizen (as 
member of civic organization, representative of his industry, etc. )? 


3. Did he make use of any staff work in conjunction with his 
activity? 


4. How does he view the problem (its scope, sources of difficulty, 
suburban ramifications )? 


5. What does he view as appropriate actions to be taken? By 
whom? 


6. What does he see as barriers to the solution of the problem? 


7. Who are the other people most important in working on this 
problem? What did he do? 


In addition to these topics which would be discussed with the 
respondent, he would be asked several questions about himself: 


a. His past activity in civic affairs. 
b. Location of his residence and office 
c. Residential history 

d. Occupational history 


Under point (7) the respondent is asked about other people active in the area 
on problem known to him. These names are then added to the list of persons 
to be interviewed. In accumulating leader names, special attention must be 
given to the problem of getting suburban representation when a problem is 
known to involve particular suburbs. 

Citizen Interviewing of relevant citizen populations must be preceded by a 
careful delineation of the populations of interest to the researchers. 
Using as we do a "problem focus" for studying both leaders and citizenry, 
citizen population can be defined with reference to a particular problem. 
Transit problems obviously are of special interest to commuters. Traffic 
problems concern automobile owners. While not minimizing the importance 
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a public called "taxpayers, these special publics can be defined, sampled, 
and studied because of their special importance. 


Sampling populations which are not geographically defined involve 
complex problems and careful thought. To sample a "commuter population" one 
immediately thinks of either getting on a rush-hour bus or subway car and 
interviewing other riders. Or we might wait at selected bus stops and 
interview persons as they walk from the bus stop to their homes. Or one 
might select a random sample of ‘addresses from selected city blocks, inter- 
view people within their homes, and depend on turning up enough commuters 
in the sample. In all cases but the last one, there are serious problems 
random selection which may make them inadvisable. ; 


The questioning of people selected for their importance in connection 
with a metropolitan problem would be concerned first of all with the loyalties 
and identifications mentioned above and with the general public values which 
set limits to metropolitan action. Secondly, "public" respondents would be 
questioned about the same community problems around which leadership is being 
studied. What are the public demands with respect to transit service, for 
example. What is the level of satisfaction? Who or what is blamed for dis- 
satisfaction? Who is expected to "do something"? The answers to these 
questions would tell us something about the limitations and possibilities of 
community action. 


Comparative Analyses 


Leadership structure, institutional bases of leadership, and 
citizen vakues would be expected to vary substantially from city to city. 
The consideration which helps us view these differences in a wnified way 
is the relative success of.'cities in coming to grips with problems arising 
out of metropolitan growth. 


, By viewing differences in problem-solving skill among communities 
as a dependent variable, we can then ask ourselves, "what is the leadership 
structure of a city, what is the institutional base of leadership, and what 
are the city's characteristics which would account for difference in problem 
solving ability smong cities? The following conditions are suggested as being 
immensely related to community problem-solving. 


Fragmentation of leadership within informal and formal leader- 
ship groups. 

Disparaties between leader and citizen valves. 

Parochialism in leader perception. 

Absence of sustained relationships between formal and 
informal leaders. 

Absence of institutional underpinning of leadership. 

Lack of personnel for crucial roles: "Idea men", staff 
men, etc. 
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A Census of Organization and Potential Leaders 


A research step which can be taken prior to interviewing either 
community leaders or members of issue constituencies involves compilation 
of a roster of potential community leaders and of community organizations. 
The major reason for undertaking this compilation is to give the researcher 
- some easily available facts about the larger population among which he will 
find most of his community leaders, and about the organizations from which 
many leaders emerge. 


The criterion for listing potential leaders in this census is 
their holding of objective characteristics which indicate a higher-than- 
average chance that the person has access to leadership roles. It should be 
emphasized that this step in the research does not involve interviewing. 
The information needed is brief and can usually be obtained from the particular 
organizations involved. 


Organizations and persons to be included in the census are: . 


Civic organizations, (their officers and committee members in 
metropolitan-related affairs) 
Citizens Union--Citizens League 
Citizens Housing Council 
Urban League 
League of Women Voters 
Neighborhood organizations, etc. 
Automobile Club 


Social Organizations (their officers, etc.) 


Knights of Columbus 
Masons 

Elks 

Kiwanis 

Rotary 

Legion 

V.F.W. 

Union League 

Social Clubs 

Nationality Organizations 


Churches (ministers, priests, rabbis) 


Catholic - Dioceses, parish and fraternal 
Jewish 
Protestant 
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Business Organizations (plus officials and metro-related executives ) 


Banks - size, type, locality breakdown 
Insurance companies 
Real Estate 
Utilities 

Railways 
Manufacturing 
Investment 
Transportation 
Trucking 
Advertising 

Law Firms 


Education (officials, board members ) 


Superintendents of Schools 

School Boards 

College & University officials, leading members - trustees 
P.T.A's 

Parochial Schools 

by governmental units 


Medicine (officials, committee members) 


Medical Associations 

city - county - other 
Hospitals - by area 

staff - trustees, etc. 
Public Health - districts, etc. 


Press 
Leading papers - publishers 
law firm used - owners 
editors and editorial policy -- top beat reporters 
Community press 
Foreign language press 
Religious press 
Letters to the editor writers (leading ones) 


Politics 


Holders of top elective offices in county - city - other 
significant municipalities -~ members of the state 
legislature from territory 

Organizations of individual office holders, regular party 
organization by counties and localities -- state where 
relevant 
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Public Officials 
Mayors 

Top civil servants or long time appointees in relevant 
govt. activities. 

Planning Commission staff and members 

Authorities - special districts 

State officials in highways, education,finance, etc. 

Federal Regional officials - highways, housing, civil 
defense military corps of engineers, etc. 
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WOODROW WILSON AND THE PRESTDENCY 


Woodrow Wilson wrapped his Presidency tightly in his own contra- 
dictions, not the least in the contradictions of his theory of the Presidency, 
The purpose of this paper is to try to avoid stressing the contradictions in 
favor of the main emphases in theory and action which were, in the end, his 
gift to later Presidents. The present analysis is not a detailed description 
of Wilson in the Presidential office nor is it concerned with his agonizing 
journey from confidence to disillusion. It is an attempt to discuss briefly 
Wilson's theory of the Presidency and to speculate about the major elements 
of Wilsonian .theory and experience which were passed on to his successors. 
Harding, Coolidge, and Hoover drew little from the experience of their Demo- 
cratic predecessor for neither the times nor their impulses demanded positive 
leadership. FDR, Harry Truman, and to some extent Eisenhower, however, have 
absorbed many of the lessons of Wilson's incumbency. There is much evidence 
of conscious adoption in which Wilson's name and actions are mentioned, Of 
greater importance, however, is the 20th century image of the Presidency which 
Wilson created and which his strong successors have consciously--and frequently 
unconsciously-~adopted, 


Wilson stood at the watershed of the Presidency. Just as he himself 
was Victorian and Progressive, and the two strands of prudence and action are 
merged in his personality, so his Presidency joins the contributions of the 
19th to the theory and practice of the 20th century. Raising Wilson to this 
eminence does not diminish the contributions of the first Roosevelt who, to 
carry the metaphor, stormed the nether side of the watershed as he did San 
Juan Hill. Where TR was the shaker Wilson was the builder, producing in a 
period of reform and war the Presidency as it is today. . 


Wilsonien Theory 


Wilson's theory of the Presidency was never hidden under a bushel. 
His knowledge of executive power was based on years of scholarly preparation, 
a period as president of Princeton, and a. term as Governor of New Jersey~-events 
too well known to require retelling here. There was abundant raw material 
for the construction of a sound theory of Presidential power. As a historian 
Wilson was well aware of the most significant contributions of the strong Pre- 
sidents of the past and from them he drew much of his theory: from Washington 
the President as symbol of national unity and chief of state, from Jefferson 


larthur S. Link, Wilson: The Road to the White House (Princeton, 1947). 


Louis Brownlow, The President and the Presidency (Chicago, 1949), 10; see 
Wilson's essay "A Calendar of Great Americans," in Mere Literature and Other 
Essays (New York, 1896); his essays on Washington, Lincoln, Jefferson, and 
Cleveland in R. R. Baker and W. E. Dodd, eds. The Public Papers of Woodrow 
Wilson, Vols. I and II. (Hereinafter cited, Public Papers); and Walter 
Lippmann's Introduction to Congressional Government (Meridian Books: New 
York, 1956), 13-14. 
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the President as party leader, from Jackson the President es tribune, from 
Lincoln the Presidency as a place of moral leadership, from Cleveland Presi- 
dential jealousy of the separation of powers, and from his rambunctious pre~ 
decessor a refined version of the stewardship theory. Walter Bagehot, as Wilson 
was the first to recognize? had a profound influence on Wilson in his younger 
days and his method, as Wilson described it, of finding "the living reality" 

of a constitutional system rather than the "paper description" pervades Wilson"s 
two greatest scholarly contributions, Congressional Government and Constitu- 
tional Government in the United States.4 Nor did he soon forget Bagehots 
declaration that "The efficient secret of the English Constitution may be de- 
scribed as the close_union, the nearly complete fusion, of the executive and 
legislative powers."“ Nevertheless, Bagehot has been given a more impressive 
position than he deserves in influencing Wilson's view of Presidential power, 
More credit should be given to Henry Jones Ford whoge Rise and Growth of Amer- 
ican Politics Wilson called_"lucid and convineing",° to TR who srousec 

Wilson's competitive sense, / and to Wilson's knowledge of American history. 

All helped him to adjust scholarly assumptions to the realities of the American 
political system, 


In turn, too much has been made of the influence of particular 

British practices on Wilson. His threats to resign and talk of votes of con- 
fidence were minor anachronistic by-products of his earlier days. If, during 
his Presidency, he believed the transformation could be made to an indigenous 
cabinet system he realized it would take place only in the distant future. 

He did succeed, however, in making much of what Bagehot called "the simple 
essence" of the British system--executive responsibility, coordination between 
the executive and the legislature, and party leadership--more familiar and 


3charles Seymour, The Intimate Papers of Colonel House (New York, 1926), 


4R. S. Baker, Woodrow Wilson, Life and Letters (New York, 1927), I, 214. 
(Hereinafter cited, Baker). 


Walter Bagehot, The English Constitution (New York, 1908), 78. 


unde and Seek Politics, "Public Papers, II, 212. 


Tafter appearing personally before Congress, Wilson told his wife, "Yes, I 
put one over on Teddy." Baker, IV, 109. Roosevelt's strong leadership 
appealed to Wilson. According to David Lawrence, Wilson commented on 
Roosevelt in class at Princeton as follows: "Whatever else we may think or 
say of Theodore Roosevelt, we must admit that he is an aggressive leader. 
He led Congress--he was not driven by Congress. We may not approve of his 
methods but we must concede that he made Congress follow him." Lawrence, 
The True Story of Woodrow Wilson (New York, 1924), 39. 


Swiison to A. Mitchell Palmer, February 5, 1913, Public Papers, III, 24. 
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acceptable to Congress and the American public. ‘Regardless of the extent of 
influence of each, Bagehot, Ford, and Roosevelt provided a heady mixture for 
aman abcut to become President. 


Wilson believed, with Bagchot, Ford, and Roosevelt that the Execu- 
tive should be "the vital place of action"? in a modern constitutional systen. 
His basic insight was that the American political system could not operate 
effectually without vigorous Presidential leadership.. Leadership, Wilson con~ 
tended, was based on public opinion and the President was the only true re- 
presentative of the nation's sentiment. "Opinion," he wrote, "is the great, 
indeed the only coordinating force in our system..." and the President draws 
his power and his duty from "his close and special relation tc opinion the 
nation over..." His duty is tc represent, lead, and interpret public opinion 
which is represented only imperfectly in Congress. The people are generally 
wise, Wilson assumed, but particularly wise in centering their attention and 
expectations on the Chief Magistrate, for by so doing, they promote clear 
responsibility and efficiency in government. When the power of initiative and 
direction of public policy lies in a single person leading a disciplined party, 
the people can rest assured that the power will be used responsibly. He be- 
lieved that the unity of power and responsibility would bring an end to the 
irresponsible "hide_and seek" government which had reigned in the era of leg- 
islative supremacy. 


Since opinion was the coordinating force in government and a dis- 
ciplined party the vehicle of Presidential articulation of this force, the role 
of the legislature was reduced to criticize, to represent localism and group 
interest, and--~in the face of overwhelming public sentiment--to stand back. 
Wilson did not believe that the delaying function of an independent legisla- 
tive force had value in itself. More than once he suggested that the Consti- 
tution was a Newtonian invention wallowing in a Darwinian age 12 He wanted 
to substitute, and he believed events would demand the substitution of a 
"Darwinian" fluidity and coordination for the mechanical and rigid Newtonian 
system of mutual restraint. As Wilson declared, "synthesis, not antagonisn, 
is the whole art of governnent, the whole art of power."13 The President, of 


coursc, as leader of the party and leader of the nation, was to be the syn- 
thesizer, 


I%onstitutional Government in the United States (New York, 1908), 73. 


10Ibid., 171-172. 


ll"Hide and Seek Politics," Public Papers, II, 204-224. 


l2u,adress at the Annual Banquet of the Economic Club, New York," ibid., 434; 
Constitutional Government, 56. 
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Certainly Wilson did not contend that the Presidency would rise 
inevitably to this new role, although he hey Anerica's new international 
position tippec the balance to the Executive. But the decisive factor was 
still the personality in the office. Given public following and a party ma- 
jority in Congress the office required a complex coordination of technique-- 
the adroit use of the weapons of leadership--and will. Typically Wilson en- 
phasized will over technique. As he noted in an addres8 to the Economic Club 
of New York in 1912, "The place where the strongest will is present will be 
the seat of sovereignty. If the strongest will is present in Congress, then 
Congress will dominate the government; if the strongest guiding will is in the 
Presidency, the President will dominate the government..."15 or, to cite his 
famous not-so-truism, "The President is at liberty, both in law and conscience, 
to be as big a man as he cean."1° I+ was this expansive interpretation and 
oversimplication of Presidential power which caused him difficulty in the last 
years of his Presidency. 


The Legacy of Success 


No President, before or since Wilson, has had his incumbency sliced 
in such rich portions of failure and success, victory and defeat. Partly be- 
cause his success was so brilliant and his failure so tragic Wilson left a 
deep impress »-n the office. At the risk of oversimplification it may be said 
that Wilson's positive contributions correspond roughly with his activities 
as a war President and reform President while his negative contributions fall 
largely in the period of 1918-1919. In some respects this severe division is 
deceptive for Wilson was following the same theory of Presidential power 
throughout; also more than one negative contribution appears during his period 
as was President.}? But, for present purposes, the important factor is that 
his strong successors saw two Wilgons and learned lessons from each. The Wilson 
of 1919 taught them caution, the Wilson of 1913 the fruitful consequences cf 
edroit leadership and Presidential] initiative. 


With the possible exceptions of 1932 and 1936, the political con- 
diticns in 1913 were as ideal as they have ever been for the application of a 
Wilsonian theory of executive leadership. Even though Wilson was a minority 


14Tbid., 79; Preface to the fifteenth printing of Congressional Government, 
22-23 


lopublic Papers, II, 434-435. 


léconstitutional Governnent, 70. 


17For example, one negative contribution apparently influenced FDR; that 
is Wilson's reluctance to prepare for war, See Frank Freidel, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, The Apprenticeship (Boston, 1952), 287-289 and John Gunther, 
Roosevelt in Retrospect (New York, 1950), 13, For Wilson's reluctance see 
Seynour, The Intimate Papers of Colonel House, I, 298. | 
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President, the Democrats had a majority of seventy-three in the House and 
seven in the Senate, and the apparent backing of popular sentiment for refixri 
stirred up in the three-way Presidential contest in 1912. There were, as 
well, undernourished Democrats cager to be fed patronage held in store since 
1896, With popular and party sympathy behind the President the party in Con- 
gress was only too willing to appear cooperative. Wilson was blessed as well 
by the reduction of the power of the Speaker of the Ibuse, which followed the 
revolt against Cannon in 1910 and the corresponding rise to power of a cooper- 
ative majority leader, Oscar Underwood who, ds chairman of the Conmittee on 
Ways and Means, appointed other committees and dominated the party caucus.+ 
Also, for the briéf period, 1913-1917, strong party caucuses in the Senate 

and House were ablg to maintain in an unparalleled number of cases almost per- 
fect party unity. Party obedience fitted perfectly with Wilson's view of 
unity of action under Presidential guidance. As he wrote to one recalcitrant 
Senator in 1913: 


I feel there are times, after every argument has been given 
full consideration and men of public conscience have conferred to- 
gether, when those who are overruled in caucus should accept the 
principle of party government...and act with the colleagues through 
whom hey expect to see the country best and most permanently well 
served .* 


A disciplined party in Congress, an abundance of patronage, and 
favorable public opinion account for the success of Wilson's early attempt at 
legislative-executive "synthesis." It was the President, however, not the 
party organization, which gave the machinery direction and provided the fuel. 
Wilson denied that he "drove" members of Congress, but only "led and stinu- 
lated them to what all the country knows to be their duty.2t Their duty, 
of course, was to vote with the President and for his progran. 


Wilson was aware that the country was ripe for leadership in 1913 
and realized the situation would never again be so favorable. The first year, 


locorge B. Galloway, "The Majority Leader of the House of Representatives} 
Contressional Record, 84th Cong., 2nd Sess. p. A2490. 


L9Gcorge B. Galloway, The Legislative Process in Congress (New York, 1953), 


330, 
20witson to Senator Jchn R. Thornton, July 15, 1913, Baker, IV, 125. 


2lwilson to Mrs. Hulbert, September 21, 1913, ibid., 162. His tone was dif- 
ferent in conversation with one of his House leaders curing the fight over the 
shipping bill: "I am tired of this obstruction. We need the ships. It is 
time for Congress to get behind the matter. I want the House, for the moral 
effect of it, to pass that shipping bill and send it to the Senate, and I want 
you to see that it is put through." Ibid., V, 132. 
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he confided, was the year of his "greatest efficiency and it was now or never 7 
His conviction that the vital opportunity might be lost accounts for Wilson's 

ambitious legislative program in 1913 and the urgency of the special session of 
Congress called in April 1913 to pass the Underwood tariff; it explains as well 
Wilson's driving leadership in the next year which produced the Federal Reserve 
Act, the Clayton Act, the Fair Trade Act, and--perhaps his most impressive vic- 
tory--the repeal of the Panama tolls.©? All of the elements of strong legis~ 

lative leadership so familiar today were used with unequalled force and finesse: 
direct and constant contact with members of Congress, personal appearances on 
Capitol Hill--both formal and informal--, imaginative use of patronage, execu~ 

tive formulation of bills, and direct appeals to the ae against special in- 
terests and legislative localisn., 


The President combined leadership in Congress with leadership of pub- 
lic opinion when he re-established personal appearances before Congress, a wea-~ 
pon of leadership which had rusted since John Adams' Second Annual Message. 

It was after his personal appearance in Congress that Wilson, aware of his "red 
corpuscled" competitor, told his wife, "Yes, I think I put one over on Tedd 29 
Wilson did not use this technique too frequently to ruin its effect but only for 
issues of pressing national importance. Speaking to his "colleagues" he fo- 
cused national attention on Congress, the issue, and himself. They were not 
portmanteau messages of Theodore Roosevelt variety but were brief and contained 
a single well prepared request. 


The proposals were kept alive by subsequent Presidential pressure; for 
Wilson did not set Congress adrift after his speech from the throne. One need 
only recall his appearance on Capitol Hill, the day following his special NESS 
sage to Congress on the tariff, to consult with the Senate Finance Committec. 

He followed floor strategy, actively opposed unfavorable amendments, cajoled, 

and~-if necessary--compromised. Although at first he was opposed, after a long 
talk with Postmaster Burleson Wilson realized that patronage would have to be 


22Ibid., V, 137. 


23See Arthur M. Link, Woodroy Wilson and the Progressive Era (New York, 1954), 


90-93. Both Speaker Clark and Wilson's majority leader, Oscar W. Underwood, 
were opposed to the President on this issue. 


247n 1913 Wilson apparently installed a special telephone to facilitate contact 
with members of Congress. Baker, IV, 123. 


2>Baker, IV, 109. David Lawrence maintains that a newspaper reporter, Oliver P. 
Newman, suggested the idea of a personal appearance to the President-elect. The 
True Story of Woodrow Wilson, 81-83. Whatever the origin of the idea, it was 

in harmony with Wilson's theory of leadership. 


26Baker, IV, 109, 121. 
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used to generate enthusiasm for his program. Burleson, House, and Joseph 
Tumulty, with his "Black Book", were the principal Presidential agents in 
such matters. The President distributed the loaves and fishes reluctantly, 
but not without effect. As he himself declared, the Presidential office is 


"not a ee affair. This is an office in which a man must put on his war 
pains..." 


The legislative struggle, Wilson realized, was not limited to the 
halls of Congress. The President's leadership had to be double edged, alerting 
public opinion and soliciting public enthusiasm es a foundation for legislative 
maneuver, The President's grass roots appeal through the press against the first 
major grass roots lobby during the tariff fight is a case in point,2? as are also 
the belated and only partially successful preparedness tour in 1916 and the 
tragic League tour in 1919, The same intense purposiveness existed in all cases; 
to appeal to the people against the shortsightedness of Congress. Ina letter 
written during the fight for the Federal Reserve Act, bemoaning the fact that 
he aoe have no vacation, Wilson epitomized the burden of the active Presiden-~ 
cy: 


Not an hour can I let it out of my mind. Everybody must be 
seen: every right means used to direct the thought and purpose of . 
those who are to deal with it and of those who, outside of Washington, 
are to criticize it and form public opinion about it. 


It is interesting that Wilson, in the process of legislative leadcr- 
ship, adjusted his technique to the unpleasant reality he had condemned in 
Congressional Government many years before. He did not try to by-pass those 
islands of power, Congressional committees, but worked through them and col- 
laborated with the chairmen--as he did with Carter Glass and Senator Robert L. 
Owen during the Congressional battle over the Federal Reserve bill. In the 
heyday of his leadership Wilson effected an interesting compromise between the 
ideas of his own_Congressional Government and Constitutional Government. Neither 
the President nor the Congressional committees could stand alone. Working 
through the party they were, in Wilson's words, cooperative colleagues. 


This was the pattern of Wilson's legislative leadership, soundly based 
on theory, adroitly applied in practice. His leacership in the first eighteen 


27See John M. Blum, Joe Tumulty and the Wilson Era (Boston, 1951), 73~74; 
Seymour, The Intimate Papers of Colonel House, I, 84. Burleson convinced the 
President that patronage was the price he had to pay for leadership in Con- 
gress, Baker, IV, 44-49. 


28inid., III, 430. 


29In this message the President virtually identified himself as the people's 
lobbyist. Sca Putlic Toners, III, 36. 


30\Joodrow Wilson to Mrs. Hulbert, June 22; 1913, Baker, IV, 170. 
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months of his first administration is a text book example of unalloyed Presi- 
dential success which was repeated with'less frequency in the years that fol- 
loved--the. Adamson Act, the shipping bill, and the Lever and Overman Acts are 
testimony to his later success. Nonetheless, the "Eighteen months" stand with 

the 100 days as impressive examples of Exécutive vigor, and especially of what has 
been described above as harnony of presidential will and technique. Wilson pro- 
vided a brilliant.-model for those of his successors who felt the same impulse 
towards leadership. 


Wilson's three other major contributions to the 20th century Presi- 
“dency ‘provided the motive power behind his legislative leadership. All are 
familiar today: the President as mordl leader, the President as trustee of 
national prosperity; and the President as war leader. It is not the purpose of 
this paper to discuss what Wilson meant by "moral leadership" or "prosperity". 
It need only be said that Wilson judged political actions in the light of their 
moral effect. He believed that the dominant pattern of self interest in inter- 
national and comestic politics could: be replaced, with the proper leadership 
and institutional change, by a new moral order. As for prosperity, Wilson did 
not- restrict his definition to mere gponomie health but extended it to incluce 
evenly distributed social "justice". Both views of Presidential obligation, 
the moral and the social, were not new--as Lincoln, Jackson, and Roosevelt 
attest, But once again Wilson theorized, publicized, and ingrained in the na- 
tional consciousness these Presidential responsibilities. 


Behind all of Wilson's executive actions lay an intense feeling of 
moral purpose and it is not surprising that his leadership was invariably ex- 
pressed in moral terms whether in international politics or domestic. That 
Wilson's belicf that politics should be directed toward great moral ends was 
sincere there can be no question. But as an astute politician, and perhaps 
quite unconsciously, Wilson doubtless sensed that the legislative mill rolls 
more easily when greased with moralism. Moralism led to near tragedy in Mexico 
and confusion in World War I when the President threw a sentimental curtain 
around the reality of America's position, Although his morality in these ins- 
tances was self righteous, oversimplified, and contradictory, in others it was 
used effectively as a technique and basis for leadership. The President be- 
lieved that he should represent and interpret national morality, that he should 
draw raw sentiment from the nation and, as national preacher, articulate the 
nation's moral sense. As he tole a Methodist audience, "If I can speak for you 
and represent you and in some sense hand on the moral forces that you represent, 
then I em indeed powerful ,"32 Later Presidents absorbed this function; one 
neec only recall FDR's declaration that the Presidency is "preeminently a place 
of moral leadership," or the Great Crusade. Sometimes the morality has been 


Zladdress to the Senate, January 22, 1917, Public Paners, 4:407-414; "Bene~ 
volence or Justice," in The New Freedom (New York, 1914), 215-222. 


32AAaress before the Annual Conference of the Methodist Protestant Church, 
April 18, 1915, Public Paners, III, 298. 
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precedents were useful for later Presidents. Undoubtedly the most marked ehanve 


was in Congressional delegation of power. The Lever Act and the Overman Act 


are only two of the statutes passed during Wilson's war bresidency which fele~ 
gated unparalleled legislative powers to the President.- 


It is of more than passing interest that the Congress which surrendered 
power was sharply rebuffed by the President when it attempted to establish a 
cormittce on the conduct of the war, the elena declaring that this project 
woule be "fatal to the unity of the executive."35 He fought successfully to 
defeat those who, in his words, were "doing their best to get their hands on the 
stecring apparatus of the govermuent "39 Wilson, right or wrong, was unwilling 
to permit the creation of an extraordinary committee to oversee the administra- 
tion cf extraordinary legislation. His vlews on the appropriateness of un- 
tramncled Presidential discretion in modern emergencies appeared in his speech 
to Congress in 1916 requesting Congressional approval for the arming of merchent- 
men ana the use of other "instrumentalities anc methods" necessary to protect 
Ynited States vessels and citizens on the high seas, "I believe," Wilson stated, 
"that the people will be willing to trust me to act with restraint and prud- 
ence."409 ‘The modern tone of this statement is unmistakable. ‘The war experience 
was a dress rehearsal with the atmosphere dominated by the expansion of discre- 
tion anc a reliance on self restraint. 


One might assemble a long list of lesser contributions during Wilson's 
Presidency. Some found their way into the briefs of Attorneys General, for ex- 
ample, the landing of troops at Vera Cruz (anachronistically citec in the Great 
Debate in 1951.) Wilson's fight for Brandeis appointment to the Supreme Court 
was an incitement to Presidential courage in later appointment contests; and, if 
little clse had happened in Wilson's Presidency he would deserve the gratitude 
of later Chief Executives for support given to the Budget and Acounting Act. 
Also, by »pposing vigorously the Qore and McLemore resolutions he protectec 
executive supremacy in foreign affairs. 


dhe Legacy of Failure 


In the stream of Presidential history, Wilson's most enduring con- 
tributions are found in his legislative leadership, the aspects of the war 
Presidency discussed above, and his efforts to fulfill his obligations as moral 
leader and guardian of the economy. The other Wilson, the Wilson of tragedy, 
shortcoming, and defeat was not lost upon later Presidents. The element of 


37520 Edware S. Corwin and Louis W. Koeniz, The Presidency Today (New York, 
1956), 33 and Clinton Rossiter, Constitutional Dictatorship (Princeton, 1948), 
243-245. 


38i1son to John Sharp Williams, September 1, 1917, Baker, VII, 252. 
39Wiison to John J. Fitzgerald, September 4, 1917, ibid., 258, 


40,edress to Congress, February 26, 1917, Public Pepers, IV, 431. 
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trazcdy, in fact, makes Wilson's legacy of failure more penetrat T 
i ess, where 
littie Presicential judgnent was involved. The regency of Mrs. Wilson ané Dr. 
5 


It is impossible to say conclusively et this time whether Sherman Adans, James 

C. Hagerty, and Richara Nixon were influenced by the shortsighted handling of 
Wilson's case but the silence during Wilson's illness can be ecrmared unfavor-~ 

ably to the sometimes excessive outpouring of information on President Eisenhower's 
indisposition. The later regency certainly satisfiec Wilson's often repeated 

test of "pitiless publicity." 


It is more certain that Wilson's shortcomings 
civil liberties was influential in determining a more careful pattern of spera-~ 
tions during World War II. The invasions of pers:nal liberty, by both Post~ 
master Burleson and Attorney General Palmer were not the occasion of spirite? 
Presicential protest during and after World War I. With the not inconsiderable 
exception of the treatment of Japancsc-Americans, the Roosevelt administration 
quite consciously attempted to avoid the excesses of its Democretic predecessor 44 


in the protection of 


Ultimately, however, the greatest failure, and the most significant 
negative contribution, was based on Wilson's theory of the Presidency, not en 
a question of judgment. There is no need here to review the familiar story 
of Wilson's efforts to force Senate acceptance of the Versailles Treaty and 
United States membership in the League of Nations, The President's sreatest 
persenal defeat can be attributed to many things: bad timing, the personal 
enmity between Wilson and Lodge, the President's overcependence on public opinion 
and yet his failure to inform and organize the public. Even though the peonle 
scemnccd hostile or indifferent Wilson pre>ared sentiment in Congress and the 
country haphazardly; his appeal to the country in the grinding tour cf 1919 vas 
not the culmination of a carefully worked cut strategy of consultation 2nd man- 
euver but a cesperate elventh hour attemmt to overcome past neglect of tech- 
nique. We shall never know if the President's illness contributed decisively 
to the debacle although general bad health cevtainly weakened his judgement and 
shortcned his temper .4 But beneath all was ¢ controlling weakness of theory. 


First of ali, Wilson's strong theoretical attachment to party govern 
nent and his undoubted success as a party lecder contributed to three of his 
basic errers in the last years of his Presid:ncy: the appeal for a Democratic 
party victory in 1918; the refusal te give s-rong Republican representation on 
the .merican peace commission; and his tacit approval of the slogan, "He kept 
us out of War," used in the campcizn of 1915, In all cases Wilson failed to 
make the crucial distinction betycen the President as party leader and the Pre- 
sident as Chief of State, is belief that she Chicf Executive required a uni- 
fren party majority led him to appeal, in the name of national necessity, for 


« 


4lRobert E. Cushman, “American Government in War-Time: Civil Liberties," 
American Political Science Review, XXXVII, 49 (February, 1943). 


42R1un, Tunulty and the Wilson Era, 208, 213-216. 
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a Democratic Congress in 1918; party demands in an election year permitted hin 
to tolerate the deception of "He kept us out of war"; and a deeply ingrained 
partisan spirit led to his conviction that Republicans could not be trusted on 
the peace commission. The President could not or would not see that a consti- 
tutionally governed country cannot afford to make the vital issues of foreign 
policy a party matter. In fairness to Wilson it must be said that during the 
war and the League fight he stated that issues of war.and peace should not be 
partisen, He acted, however, as if they were. No better example of party cx~ 
cess can be cited than Wilson's statement at Shadow Lawn during the campaign 
of 1916 praising the Democrats as the party of peace ane warning that "the 
certain prospect of the success of the Republican Party is that we shall be 
drawn in one form or another into the embroilments of the European war.43 Par- 
tisanship was forgotten, once the election had been won and the war came, but 
once again in the last two years of his Presidency the roles of chief of state 
and party leader became hopelessly entangled with the result that the govern- 
nent and the party suffered equal frustration. 


Second, Wilson's expansive view of the Presidency led him in the end 
to underestimate the power of Congress. He foreshacowed 1919 in 1907 when he 
wrote of the "very absolute" power of the President in foreign affairs. "He 
need disclose no step of negotiation until it is complete. And when in any 
critical matter it is completed the government, is virtually committed. What- 
ever its disinclination, the Senate may feel itself cammitted also."44 This 
assertion anticipates Wilson's statement at Madison Square Garden, on his re- 
turn home from Paris in 1919, implying that the League Coverant was so closely 
tied to the treaty of peace that it could not be rejected. The President be- 
lieved, as he had in the past, that his will coule overcome the will of Congress, 
The basic miscalculction that led to all the others was his conviction that 
"the President is at liberty both in law and conscience to be as big a man as 
he can," 


The statement, as Winston Churchill once said, referring to-the words 
of another President, is truc but not exhaustive, Its spizit is generous to 


43the New York Times, October 1, 1916. At one point Wilson apparently was more 
direct; "If you elect my opponent you elect a war." Sce Edward S, Corwin, re- 
view of Merlo, J. Pusey Charlies Evans Hughes in American Political Science Re- 
view, XLVI, 1169 (December, 1952). In the heat of the campaign of 1940 Roosevelt 
forgot at least one of Wilson's errors of judgment in his Boston speech on 
October 30th: "I have said this before, but I shall say it again and again: 

Your boys are not going to be sent into any foreign wars." In neither case, 1916 
or 1940, was ths statement justified except, no doubt, politically. See Samuel 
i. Rosenman, Workinz With Roosevelt (New York, 1952), 242-243 for a weak defense 
of Roosevelt's statement. 


44constitutionas), Government, 77-78. His advice in the same volume (p.44), a 
volume touchea oy other contradictions was for Presidents to keep "in confiden- 
tial communication with the leaders of the Senate," to avoid a "final challenge 
and contest." 
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the President and forgetful of Congress; it exaggerates the factor of will 

and underestimates technique. It assumes that opinion is easy to determine 

and although it correctly appreciates "the coordinating force" of opinion once 
determined it ignores the fact that Congress, too, engineers and directs sen- 
timent. The effect of Wilson's error on later Presidents is obvious. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, in Sherwood's words was "haunted by the ghost of Woodrow Wilson" 
and both Truman and Eisenhower have expressed an awareness of the same ghost. 
Even Harding, nothing if not a party man, was careful to appoint a bipartisan 
Senetorini dclegation to the Washington Arms Conference in 1921. It is ironical 
that Wilson, the apologist for the dominant Presidency, clarified, if he did 
not cstablish the crucial role of the legislature in foreign affairs, In his 
day of relatively small appropriations that role lay with the Senate, in our 
own it is with the entire Congress, To use Wilson's own figure, in his Dar- 
winian qucst he forgot that Newton was very much alive in our constitutional 
scheme. 


Conclusion 


Wilson's historical position, at the watershed of the Presidency, 
accounts in part for his errors in judgment and theory as well as the depth of 
his influence. With an awareness of the traditions of the office, he con- 
sciously applied his own positive theory of executive power to twentieth century 
conditions of reform and war. The result was a new image of the Presidency. 

As legislative leader, trustee of the national welfare, as moral leader, and 

as war President, Wilson produced heightened expectations in the public mind 
and many lessons for his successors, In the short run his overly rich leader- 
ship was partly responsible for the executive doldrums of the nineteen twenties, 
In the long run the same leadership set a pattern for later Presidents who were 
able and inclined to lead and, equally, enhanced the role of Congress. Suc- 
cess and failure have helped to remind later Presidents of the necessity for 

a balance of technique and will. Wilson's positive contribution, in sum, was 
to entrench in popular and Executive consciousness a concept of the President 
as “the vital place of action" in our governmental system; his negative contri- 
bution still stands as a tragic reminder of the caution Presidents must exer- 
cise. 


If, by and large, Presidents have profited. by Wilson's experience, 

they are nevertheless strugsling with some of the same riddles. Partial answers 
have been found for a few problems. The fine line between the President's 

role as chief of state and party leader is nct so elusive as it was in Wilson's 
dey. Also, the use of concurrent resolutions by Congress has modified, if only 
Slightly, Presidential autonomy in the use of dclegated legislative power. The 
riddle of Presidential disability, of course, has not been solved. But of 

deeper significance are two other inter-related questions which Wilson struggled 
with and passed on to his successors unanswered. When in quest of public support, 


42Robert E. Sherwood, Roosevelt and Hopkins (New York, 1948), 360, 227, 697: 
Harry S. Truman, Memoirs by Harry S. Truman (New York, 1955), I, 323 and, with 
allowance for historical inaccuracy, 272; II, 243: Robert J. Donovan, Eisenhower, 
The Inside Story (New York, 1956), 313. 
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to whet extent should a President use the pleasent moral argunent 
ait the cost of obscuring less palatable justifications for public 
policy? And, wnat degree of deference should a President chow to 
cublic opinion? ‘hen be its follower, when be its guide? Reference, 


to Wilson's own thinking shows that he was confused on this matter,“ 
Once again, by his excesses, Wilson doubtless venpered the orking 
solutions of later Presidents; but, quite understandably, like VYilson, 
none have found conclusive answers, 


Richard P, Longaker 
Kenyon College 


46See Baker, VI, 457, 503; VII, 447-448; Seymour, The Intimate Pavers 
of Colonel couse, II, 49, 50, 60-61, 376-377. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE REORGANIZATION IN NEW YORK CITY 
- An Evolutionary Approach to Better Municipal Management - 
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New York City today wears a new administrative countenance on an old 
governmental face. Since January 195), when the Wagner Administration took 
office, managerial leadership, departmental coordination, program operation, 
personnel standards, and citizen participation have been strengthened. In the 
process, professional administration has become an effective partner of pro- 
fessional politics in the development and execution of municipal policies. 


These changes have, however, been accomplished in evolutionary 
rather than revolutionary fashion, The basic governmental structure of the 
City has not been affected. The Mayor continues to be the center of policy, 
politics, administration, and public attention. The Board of Estimate, 

a unique body of top elected administrators constituted into a legislature, 
remains the organ of final decision on programs, agencies, finances, personnel, 
and capital development. The Boroughs retain their responsibilities for 
various public improvements, including streets and sewers, as well their 

key role in politics.. Tammany Hall still has substantial influence, though 
more subtly and selectively exerted than in earlier days, as a partisan force 
linking together the separate formal elements of the municipal government. 
Several major functions -- including transit, bridges and tunnels, housing, 
and education -- continue to operate on a semi~independent basis through 
authorities or special boards. The City Council remains relatively weak, 
useful more as a sounding board for expressing public grievances and testing 
projected policies than as a decision-making body. 


Nevertheless, the change of administrative countenance is important. 
Because of it, the old governmental machinery is able to work more effective- 
ly and with better sense of purpose. Barring major crises of war, finance, 
or natural disaster, and with political leadership of good intent, evolution- 
ary adjustment in directions already established should suffice to keep 
New York administratively equipped to meet its responsibilities for the 
next decade or two. If more drastic reorganization becomes necessary, the 
present marriage of modern management and old political forms can point the 
W ay ° 


In this paper, I propose to look more carefully at this municipal 
marriage -- at its content, guide lines, problems, and broad significance. 
As background, it is worth noting that this liaison has not been a case of 
spontaneous love leading quickly to a perfect union. Numerous matchmakers -- 
official, editorial, and civic -- worked for a long time to bring the partners 
to the altar. Those most important in this effort, in the several years 
immediately preceding the inauguration of Mayor Wagner, included govern- 
mentally appointed study groups, the major metropolitan dailies, and volun- 
tary organizations such as the Citizens Union, Citizens Budget Commission, 
Women's City Club, and League of Women Voters. Mloreover, the binding 
marriage which this Administration seems to have effected was preceded by 
various tentative steps like the establishment of the Deputy Mayor in 1938 
and the creation of the Committee on Administration and Division of Analysis 
ten years later. 
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Much of the work toward management reform was brought to focus by 
the Mayor's Committee on Management Survey, set up by Mayor O'Dwyer in 1950 
with Luther Gulick as its Executive Director. Many of the administrative 
changes of the last two-and-a-half years were proposed in the monumental 
report of this Committee, issued in March 1953. Additional impetus toward 
reform came from the Temporary State Commission to Study the Organizational 
Structure of the Government of the City of New York, appointed by Governor 
Dewey in June 1953 with Wallace Sayre as Director of Research. The more 
selective recommendations of this group, which reported initially in 
September 1953", followed the broad vein of the Mayor's Committee in call- 
ing for stronger executive leadership, though going further toward vesting 
the Hayor's chief administrative aide with specific statutory authority. 
Behind these studies and the interest generally in more effective municipal 
management were the stimuli of the growing size and complexity of the City's 
responsibilities and the increasing tightness of its finances, including its 
unsatisfactory fiscal relations with the State. 


When Mayor Wagner announced, shortly after his election in November 
1953, that he was naming Luther Gulick to a new post of City Administrator, 
to implement the report of the Mayor's Committee on Management Survey, the 
stage was set for New York's new look in municipal administration. The 
achievement of this new look -- based on a blend of managerial competence, 
civic reform, practital politics, and traditional structure-- has been a prime 
task of administrative and political diplomacy, generally though not uniform- 
ly or easily successful. When Dr. Gulick resigned at the end of 1955 to 
return to his old post with the Institute of Public Administration, New 
New City was much more management conscious, effectively so, than two years 
earlier. Thus far, these changes have withstood the test of transition and 
have been carried forward under the. new City Administrator, Charles Preusse. 
A sterner test may come when Mayor Wagner leaves office. 


Major Changes 


I have called this administrative reorganization in New York City 
evolutionary. Perhaps a better word, more in keeping with the semantics of 
our time, would be moderate. By this I would mean that the changes are based 
on making the most of what one has rather than on beginning afresh with an 
entirely new system. This moderate approach does of course encompass 
strengthening the existing organs of government, improving the relationships 
among them, and adding or subtracting individual agencies or functions when 
desirable. But fundamental structural changes -- as would be necessary, for 
example, to establish a council-manager government -- are not a part of this 
line. Given the temper of the times and the powerful forces favorable to the 
present system, nothing more than this tack seems politically feasible, irre- 
spective of the possible merits of more drastic remedies. lloreover, some 
basic elements of the existing structure -- including the directly elected 
Mayor and the intertwining of top administrative and political leadership 
in the Board of Estimate -- can be supported as providing desirable central 
focus and resolution, popularly responsible, for the innumerable pressures 


() The final report, enlarging and supplementing the initial recommendations, 
was issued in February, 195). 
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constantly at work in a great metropolis. In any case, it will take a larger 
crises than New York has recently seen to produce a radical reorganization. 


More specifically, then, how has the City government changed admin- - 
istratively under Wagner? In asking this, I refer to new developments in 
policy making, management leadership, assignment of functions, public 
relations, control and coordination, and finance and personnel, but not to 
substantive shifts in municipal programs as such. There have been eight 

key developments of this general managerial variety, all interrelated and 
reflected in many subsidiary changes. 


1. The Division of Administration, headed by the City Administrator, 
was set up in the Office of the Mayor. This was accomplished December 31, 
1953, the eve of Wagner's induction, through a charter change voted by the 
Council and Board of Estimate. The City Administrator was empowered, under 
the direction of the Mayor, to supervise and coordinate the regular municipal 
departments, but excluding budget, law, investigation, city construction 
coordinator, authorities, and boards and commissions (including the Civil 
Service Commission.) In addition, the City Administrator was assigned 
extensive responsibilities for reporting, establishing management standards 
and records, advising the Mayor on policy decisions, and maintaining liaison 
with civic and community groups. The office was to be filled and vacated 
at the pleasure of the Mayor. . 


2. The Mayor enlarged his personal staff to include a small group 
of administrative, public relations, and legal assistants. While previous 
Mayors have of course had personal aides, their status was more informal 
and ad hoc than has developed under Wagner. Each assistant has been assign~- 
ed a particular set of functions, with responsibility for general liaison 
and trouble shooting in this area, operating as the Mayor's direct represent- 
ative. The Deputy HNayor has served as a kind of senior member of this group, 
in addition to special assignments on major policy studies. 


3. A Management Cabinet was constituted of the Mayor's top 
administrative and policy officials. The Cabinet meets weekly, with an 
agenda prepared by the City Administrator. In addition to the Mayor and 
City Administrator, this group consists of the Deputy Mayor, Corporation 
Counsel, Director of the Budget, Director of Personnel, City Planning 
Chairman, Commissioner of Labor, and the Assistants to the Mayor. Except 
for the Commissioner of Labor, whose role is rather unique, the Cabinet 
is made up entirely of officials with a general rather than individual 
program responsibility. Nevertheless, the body serves as a policy~shaping 
body on many particular programs, especially those involving several agencies. 


lh. The City Departments were given a stronger role in program 
development and administration. As a first step, the Mayor assisted by the 
City Administrator focussed on filling the commissionerships with persons 
of outstanding professional competence. Two new departments were created -- 
Labor by broadening the functions of the previous Division of Labor and 
Commerce and Public Events by reorganizing two subdepartmental predecessor 
agencies. Through liaison with the Office of the Mayor, the departments 
made their views felt on emerging City policy. Finally, departmental man- 
agement was improved at strategic points through new professional positions 
and better administrative procedures, 
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5. Interdepartmental coordination and cooperation was broadened _ 
and tightened in both program planning and operation. Interagency committees, 
such as the Interdepartmental Health Council and the Interdepartmental Traffic 
Council, have been particularly helpful. in this connection. So has the work 
of the City Administrator as an interagency middleman, convening ad hoc 
groups, reconciling divergent views, and developing common policy through 
persuasion as well as sanction. More frequent contacts between the Hayor 
and his Commissioners, both individually and in groups, have also helped. 


6. Closer relations have been established between City and 
citizen at both policy and program levels. Again committees have played 
a Major role =~ commttees sponsored by the City but made up wholly or part- 
ly of private citizens. The Mayor's Advisory Council, with some 125 disting- 
uished members and a variety of subcommittees, has been particularly valuable 
in bringing citizen thinking to bear on municipal problems, ranging as wide 
as welfare, taxes, and television, for example. Other committees, temporary 
and permanent, have been set up to deal with individual problems like housing, 
noise, port development, and sanitation -- sometimes with operational as 
well as advisory responsibilities. In addition, the City Administrator 
has cordial relations with many continuing civic groups, and much helpful 
counsel is thus freely and informally exchanged. Improvements in municipal 
documents, including the Mayor's Annual Report, have also brough the City 
closer to the people. 


7. The municipal civil service system has been overhauled to 
improve its administration and shift its emphasis from policing to service. 
In July, 1954, a new Department of Personnel, headed by a Director of 
Personnel and vested with broad administrative powers, replaced the old 
liunicipal Civil Service Commission. A new commission with policy and 
appeal responsibilities only was established simultaneously, under the 
chairmanship of the Director of Personnel. In July 1955, a comprehensive 
reclassification of municipal jobs and pay scales, developed by the Depart- 
ment of Personnel in conjunction with the Budget Bureau, was instituted 
for most of the City's regular employees. A few months earlier, an inter- 
departmental Personnel Council was set up as a policy link between the 
Personnel Department and other City agencies. In this allied field, the 
municipal Department of Labor has been working to develop a labor relations 
code governing collective bargaining between the City and its organized 
employees. 


8. Substantial progress has been made in converting the City's 
budget from a Tine item to a program and performance basis. in 195-1955, 
expenditures for most agencies were showm both as line items and programs. 
In 1955-19565, seven major agencies were presented on a combined basis, with 
program headings being the dominant form of classification. In the current 
year, all but two agencies are shown in this combined fashion. Furthermore, 
this year for the first time, performance as well as program data is present- 
ed for some departments. Additional development in the performance direction 
is being promoted within the Budget Bureau by a new Performance Standards 
and Research Unit. These shifts in budget presentation should lead event- 
ually, the sooner the better, to establishing departmental allotments and 
budgetary controls on a program instead of line basis. 
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Selective Appraisal 


These are the concrete changes which have given New York its new 
administrative look. Moreover, the prospect rooted in their evolutionary 
character is that they will lead to an even better managerial countenance 
tomorrow. The higher level of management consciousness stimulated by these 
changes and now evident in much of the City government is particularly 
important. This managerial spirit more than anything else will determine 
the success of today's administrative reorganization ~-- and tomorrow's. 


In this fresh pattern of municipal management , several central 
elements, new administrative paths, and emerging problems stand out. These 
are key factors for the political scientist and public administrator. In 
the main, these points show a trend toward broader central leadership, 
stronger departmental operations, wider citizen cooperation, and more 
competent personnel. This trend is good, but along with it there are 
some difficulties and risks. Here are the highlights, as they seem to 
me 


1. The Mayor has been greatly strengthened in planning, 
coordinating, and citizen relations. An office already strong has been 
made more so through equipping it with professional management assistance. 
This added strength has shown itself not only in the Mayor's relations with 
his Commissioners and with the public, but also with his powerful colleagues 
on the Board of Estimate. Briefed and backstopped by expert aides, the 
Mayor has the power of information and forethought. This circumstance does 
not mean that he gives more specific supervision or administrative . direction 
to the Departments. Rather, the meaning lies in more imaginative and com- 
prehensive leadership ~- not just by the Mayor personally but by the Office 
of the Mayor as an institution. 


2. The City Administrator has become the chief aide to the Nayor 
for program development, departmental coordination Civic liaison. His 
role is powerful, but it is the power of the trusted staff adviser and exec- 
utive assistant, not that of an in-line second-in-command. In New York City 
there is no single second-in-command, except by law in the absence of the 
liayor (when the President of the City Council becomes Acting Mayor). Among 
his fellow management and policy aides, the City Administrator is first 
among equals. Thus, he is at once organizationally coordinate with but 
professionally senior to the Budget Director, Corporation Counsel, Personnel 
Director, Planning Chairman, and Assistants to the Mayor. This arrangement 
leaves the Mayor in the position of decision making among several possible 
policies and advocates, with some medest weighting of the dice in favor of 
the City Administrator. These decisions are headaches -- but they are the 
headaches which go with the dynamic exercise of executive authority. 


This of his is a one, assuming the 
of a strong management role for the Hayor. But the City Administrator is too 
much "pares" and too little "primus", considering his responsibility for 
programming and coordination, when budget planning and enforcement lie 
elsewhere, Similarly, the public relations and trouble shooting work of 

the Assistants to the ilayor needs better definition vis-a-vis the City 
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separation are valid. 
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Administrator. The budget situation will be better as the City goes further 
with program budgeting, supported by program-type controls. However, pro-~ 
gramming and financing will still be too close to be properly separated 

from each other organizationally. For personnel, long-term physical planning, 
and legal counselling, the situation is different and the arguments for 


. The major municipal agencies in New York City are administrative 
empires, too powerful to be ignored and too large for detailed central super-_ 
vision, The approach of the Wagner Administration is to admit their size and 
importance, to work toward a grant of semi~independence to each for program 
operation, to equip them better for their tasks, and to keep them in line 
with basic City policies through broad central leadership. Some progress 

has been made through top«calibre appointments and active liaison, as pre-. 
viously noted. Fuller decentralization is checked by the line-item controls 
still exerted by the Budget Bureau. This kind of supervision is clearly 
inappropriate for departments whose expenditures individually total more 
than across-the-board outlays in all but the largest cities of the nation. 


5. As the Departments become stronger, City-wide leadership and 
coordination must be accomplished in new ways. Specific command, tight 
controls, and fixed procedures -=- activated from the center -- no longer 
suffice. Instead, coordinative influence is exercised through departmental 
liaison with the Mayor's office, departmental participation in policy 
formation, and interdepartmental task forces. Top direction and command 
still have a place -- but that place is in matters of high policy and major 
bureaucratic conflict. The danger to guard against is, of course, that the 
departments will become too independent, too uncoordinated, too little super- 
vised. Here again, the City Administrator has a key role. 


6. An important element in the new administrative system is 
wider public participation in the affairs of the City. Committees are 
particularly significant here, with some 60 citizen groups currently at 
work on City problems. Special committees and close relations with regular 
Civic associations are a useful substitute for the daily citizen contacts 
of the small-town government. There is a link, too, between this wider 
citizen participation and the trend toward semi-autonomous departments. 
Citizen committees and civic groups provide these great agencies with an 
easy means for direct and informal contact with the public. 


7. Nore professionals in key jobs and greater flexibility in 
the career service are personnel goals of the new look. These moves are 


among the most important in keeping managerial consciousness from fading 

over the long haul. The City personnel force is so large -~ more than 

a quarter million persons if all types are counted -= that recent forward 
steps are only a good beginning. MIngrained traditions of seniority and 
security, as goals superior to competence and service, will be difficult 

to change -- even in a decade. To accomplish it, the Department of Personnel 
and the line agencies will need not only "guts" and patience but also the 
cooperation of the public employee groups. 
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to turn both inward and outward. 


ate 


8. 


In its geographic thinking about administration, the City needs 


ization. 


suburban circle which surrounds it. 
an island with many islands of community life within it. 
New York even in its whole is island no more -- but an increasingly inter- 
meshed part of a vaster metropolitan city. 
made in both these directions, particularly toward metropolitan intergovern- 
mental cooperation among top elected officials of the region. 
also been dratm up for neighborhood planning councils, to extend a Hanhattan 

Field administration witnin the City, includ- 
ing the local relations of the several departments to one another, is a sub- 

ject so far much neglected. 


practice to the five borcughs. 


such change. 


Broader Lessons 


1. Better management can be built into politically selected 
large~city administrations. This can be done through pro- 

fessional assistance to the Mayor, modernized personnel and 
budgeting systems, strong departments, and extensive citizen 
cooperation, 


2. Good management, including the selection of men of 
ability for key administrative posts without regard to 
party, has become good municipal politics. The ward 
leader with special attention for individual favorites 
is giving way to the professional administrator, com- 
bining technical competence with diplomatic skill. 


3. The managerial job of the Nayor is policy leadership, 
civic relations, program formation, and major coordination. 
Specific direction and control of agencies and activities 
is not his job, nor that of his central staff. 


4. The Mayor's management assistance may be singular or 
plural in official hierarchy, i.e. one second-in-command 
or several general aides. The more singular and the less 
plural, the fewer the direct managerial and program 
decisions which the Mayor will make. A proper balance 
must be struck if the Mayor is to be an executive rather 
than a chairman. 


5. Program operation should be lodged with the depart- 
ments, made semi-independent and technically effective. 
Their worl: should be knit together through central 
liaison, interagency committees, shared planning, and 
performance standards. Tight fiscal controls, central-~ 
ly administered, are false economy. 


This is a conflict in terms only, for the 
City should on the one hand consider more carefully its internal areal organ- 
On the other hand, it needs to adjust its activities to the great 
From one perspective, each borough is 
From the other, 


Some recent moves have been 


Plans have 


Looking from New York City to large-city administration generally, 
I find that the New York experience suggests several broader conclusions. 
These relate to the wider desirability of improving strong-mayor urban govern- 
ment through evolutionary administrative change and to bagic guidelines for 
In noting these conclusions, I also summarize -- again, by 
coincidence but not design, under eight heads. 
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6. Municipal administration should be carried on with 
public participation broader even than City Council, 
party, and press. In the urban centers, particularly, 
the Mayor must regularly and actively seek the advice 
of individual citizens and civic interests. 


7. Good management has its intra-city and extra-city Z 
as well as city-wide aspects. The promotion of local 

consciousness and the recognition of metropolitan ties 

are urgent tasks of large-city government. Like the 

states, the great cities stand midway between smaller ae 
communities and a larger one. 


8. In City government, as everywhere, men give sub- 
stance and life to form, Key personalities - a Hayor, 
Administrator, Department heads, civic leaders, and 
others -- provide the spark. Their support is vital 
to administrative reorganization. 


Hore important than any of these points is one final observation. Adminis-~ 
trative improvements like New York's will not protect the citizen against 
poor political leadership, though they may insulate him a bit. But neither 
in the long run will’any other machinery -- be it nonpartisan, more partisan, 
or what you will. Only the citizen himself can provide that protection. 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE FOR PHOTOGRAPHING 


LEGAL PROBLEMS OF INTERNATIONAL ORDER: SOME LINES OF INQUIRY 


In "Black Lamb and Grey Falcon", Rebecca West tells of hearing, 
while in the hospital, of an event that she immediately realized might 
touch off the first World War. 


She writes: "I rang for my nurse, and when she came I cried to 
her, ‘Switch on the telephone: I must speak to my husband at once. A 
terrible thing has happened. The King of Yugoslavia has been assassinated. 


"'Oh, dear!' she replied, 'Did you know him?' 
I said. 
"tThen why, ' she asked, 'do you think it's so terrible?' 


“Her question made me remember that the word ‘idiot' comes from a 
Greek root meaning private person. Idiocy is the female defect: intent 
on their private lives, women follow their fate through a darkness deep 
as that cast by malformed cells in the brain. It is no worse than the 
male defect, which is lunacy: they are so obsessed by public affairs 
that they see the world as by moonlight, which shows the. outlines of every 
object but not the details indicative of their nature.” 


In international affairs, perhaps more than in most matters, we find 
ourselves tending to swing to one of the extreme positions Miss West 
speaks of--to seek after vague shapes and grand schemes that, in the cold 
light of day, are seen to bear little relation to things as they are, 
or on the other hand, to become so absorbed in our daily concerns and 
urgent problems that we lose sight of the larger movements and emerging 
patterns around us. Some think that legalistic and moralistic factors 
have merely clouded our vision of the real world, and others have 
entertained extravagant hopes of the extent to which exhortation and 
universal formulas could control our cruder drives. More and more voices, 
among them that of our present chairman, are reminding us that a middle 
ground between the extremes provides the surest and most productive 
footing. 


The lawyer--or perhaps we should call him the law man, since I do 
not mean only the lawyer in a professional sense--should be peculiarly 
able to deal with the tension between what has been and what ought to 
be. The law man is concerned with the interplay between these two, with 
making more precise restraining and empowering rules that embody the wisdom 
of experience and foresight, and applying these rules to specific historical 
Situations. He accepts neither the way people including the rulers of 
states do behave as the standard of the way they ought to behave, nor 
judgments as to the way they ought to behave as descriptive of the way 
they do behave, or even necessarily as practicable rules of conduct. 
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- I do not want here to attempt a definition of what "law" is, or 
"internatienal law". But this much should be said. The person whe 
is accustomed to think in terms of litigation, the adjudication of 
disputes, and the enforcement of specific decisions by a coercive power 

may find little of “law" in what follows. What follows, however, may 

seem to lie in the prevince of the law man if we accept that his research 
interests in problems of international order include the identifica- 

tion of accepted uniformitiecs, in conduct and the rules prescribing such 
conduct, and of sanctions for the rules, the testing of these rules in 

the light of actual conduct, the consideration of what new formal structures 
appear to be emerging, and suggesting how these uniformities, rules, and : 
sanctions may be further developed in the interests of international order. 


Our chairman has suggested that, rather than review what research 
is now going on in international law, we consider in this meeting some 
possible lines of inguiry to which researchers might usefully give more 
attention. My own remarks are based on that suggestion. 


I ought to enter the customary disclaimer and make clear that the 
4 thoughts I express are my own and are not necessarily shared in the organi- 
od zation where I now work. In fact, I would not expect to find among my 
colleagues there full agreement that the lines of inquiry here suggested 
are the most useful to pursue. I want also to stress that, in selecting 
what seem to be relatively neglected lines of inquiry, I have no intention 
of underrating the importance of other lines of research in international 
law and organization. The development of the United Nations and its 
related agencies, for example, and the adaptation to new conditions 

of the traditional law of nations have been, end continue to be, studied 
and discussed with relative intensity. Moreover, I know that other 
participants in the discussion will be able to speak with experience and 
learning on these matters. 


We are most apt to find agreed rules of conduct affecting signifi- 
cant national interests among nations that share aims and values. We 
might even say, the more specific and enduring the common interests, and 
the more settled the means of arriving at common decisions and agreed 
courses of action, then the greater is the prospect that accepted uni- 
formities of conduct and formalized effective rules governing conduct 
will develop. In defense and cconamic affairs that are regarded as 
vital national interests, it is particularly true that the degree 
of mutual confidence among nations bears directly upon their willingness 
to remove affairs from the area of independent policy-making and accept 
& common framework of legal restraints for cooperative action. In 
the present world situation, we are more likcly to find the favorable 
combinations of conditions developing in an effective way in the affairs 
of what is known as the "free world" than in the great areas of 
conflict between the Communist and free worlds. This is not to say 
- that the conflict now dominating the world scene can or ought to be 
neglectcd in the search for the rudiments of international order. 
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Quite the contrary. In fact, that conflict towers over and 

affects dealings among even those groups of nations whose ties of 

common interest are strongest. International affairs do not fall into 
neat compartments. But there is a danger that we become so obsessed with 
the menace from the obvious hostile force on the scene, and so 

concerned with countering its moves, that we lose sight of the needs 

and possibilities for constructive initiative among peoples who 

have a relatively high degree of mutual confidence and relatively 


' gtrong sense of common interest. 


Let's look at some of the problems in the present world situation, 
problems that are likely to become increasingly acute in the near future, 
and consider whether we can identify areas where there are the rudiments 
of uniform practice and some possibility that more definite rules of 


conduct, sanctioned in varying degrees of effectiveness, may be articu- 
lated. 


Two areas come to mind. One is the control of atomic energy, 
whether for military or non-military purposes. Another is in the inter- 
national organizations, formed for specific military and economic aims, 
that have emerged in the free world since World War II. Both clearly 
involve policy problems of the most difficult kind. It is not our 
business here today, I take it, to discuss in detail such problems. And 
yet, we must keep a close watch on the actual forces at work and the 
probabilities of policy development if our "legal" formulations are to 
have some chance of being effective. 


First, let's look at atomic energy developments. In the military 
field, the danger of an atomic war between the two atomic colossi has 
dominated our thoughts almost to the exclusion of other military problems. 
When we think and speak of control of the military uses of atomic 
materials, it is almost always in the context of the United States-Soviet 
Union problem. It has been apparent from the beginning of the atomic age 
that the world faced a problem involving far more than the two present 
atomic giants, that many states would be able soon to develop atomic 
capabilities. Even states that disavow any military interest in atomic 
matcrials want them for other uses--for electrical power and for indus- 
trial and scientific application. 


Other states may look to domestic production or to imports for 
their materials. For non-military uses, the United States has committed 
itself to two ways of providing nuclear materials and technical equipment 
and knowledge for their use to other countries: first, on a relatively 
modest and manageable scale, by a series of bilateral arrangements with 
foreign countries, already in effect and being further developed; 
secondly, by participation in an international agency under United Nations 
auspices, a machinery still to be adopted. A third important system 
for international cooperation in the development of atomic energy for 
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non-military uses is being considered in Europe in two forms, sometimes 
regarded as competing alternatives, sometimes as interlocking and 
mutually supporting--a loose arrangement among the seventeen European 
members of the OEEC or a tighter community of six nations, analogous 
and related to the Coal and Steel Community, with some or all of the 
supranational features of that organization. 


All these international plans for the non-military uses of atomic 
‘energy involve controls that bear directly on the military uses of the 
atom. Our national legislation forbids exchanges of information or 
materials with other countries for military uses and our bilateral 
agreements on non-military uses provide for security controls to 
prevent the diversion of nuclear materials to military use. An inter- 
national agency under United Nations auspices, if established, would 
have to provide similar controls, under which the United States pre- 
sumably would be only one of several nations supervising the materials 
it supplies. The proposals for Euratom likewise provide for security 
controls. Thus, there are several developing schemes that will provide 
for bilateral or multilateral control of some nuclear materials that 
might otherwise become available for military use, though the contemplated 
controls are far, of course, from a satisfactory sohtion of the problems 
of military use. 


With regard to international restraints on military uses, the 
pledge of the present government of the Federal Republic of Germany to 
abstain from the development of atomic weapons is, so far as I am aware, 
the only formal restraint on a nation's freedom to develop such weapons. 
Without at all reflecting on the sincerity of this assurance, we may 
wonder how long a vigorous and dynamic nation will be content to stop 
at some half-way house once it has decided upon a course of rearmament. 
Germany, like other industrial nations, has plans for intensive atomic 
research and the development of atomic energy for non-military uses. 


Other formal restraints, hardly recognized as such, exist on the 
use of atomic weapons, quite apart from the policy restraints on the 
possessor. Thus plans to use foreign bases for carriers of atomic 
weapons, whether aircraft or missiles, must involve some agreements or 
understandings with the governments in whose territories the bases are 
located as to the conditions under which those bases could be used. 
The "host" government is bound to have a certain de facto, if not legally 
formalized, control. Similarly, the military plans of an alliance such 
as NATO for the use of atomic weapons in certain circumstances must 
involve some understandings that restrain negatively, as well as authorize 
positively, their use. These understandings as to the use of foreign 
bases and as to allied war plans, so clearly involving questions of 
military sccurity, are presumably not available in full to the researcher, 
but form an important part of the whole complex of developing international 
controls concerning atomic materials. All of the measures I have 
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mentioned, with the exception of the projected United Nations agency, 
concern arrangements within the free world for bringing some order to 
the use of nuclear materials. 


This thumbnail sketch does not fully take into account the forces 
at work that will call for early decisions on the extension of restraints 
over the production and uses of atomic materials within the free world, 

‘quite apart from the overriding and absorbing questions of world-wide 
controls. There are pressures on the government of any nation having 
the resources to do so to develop an independent atomic capability, 
whether for military or non-military uses--and clearly it is hard to 
draw a sharp dividing line. Under bilateral agreements with the United 
States, the recipient of atomic materiais for non-military use agrees 
to return materials for reprocessing; the recipient is limited as to 
the amount of materials it will have on hand and accepts a degree of 
foreign inspection and policing. Nations with a serious interest in 
developing atomic energy will be impatient of the cumbersome procedures 
and degree of foreign control over their atomic programs. Several 
countries not now producers of fissionable materials, have plans to 
become producers. 


On the military side, the decisive military importance of atomic 
weapons must mean that any nation aspiring to substantial military power 
will, if it physically can, seek to produce atomic weapons of its own 
or procure them from a producing nation. However often a government 
or the leaders of a people may say that they find atomic weapons abhorrent, 
we may reasonably expect that they will gct them, one way or another, 
as soon as they can. This has been evident from the beginning of the 
atomic age. If the reverse were true, if the rest of the world had 
decided to abstain for all time from building up significant military 
power and to leave the ficld to the three present atomic Powers, this 
would in itself be an unprecedented development in international affairs 
that should excite our liveliest interest. 


Only recently have we scen or heard much public discussion of the 
prospect that many nations, beside the three that now have them, will 
be armed with atomic weapons. Comforted by our original national 
monopoly and our current superiority in such weapons and absorbed in 
the problem of relative Soviet-United States military strength, we have 
been strangely neglectful of what the British refer to as "the fourth- 
country problem"--a phrase, incidentally, reminding us that in a few 
short years the number of significant atomic Powers has grown from one 
to three. From what information has been made public, it appears that 
several other countries, within a few more years, will be able to produce 
atomic weapons--among them Canada and France, perhaps Germany, Norway, 
India, Australia, and Brazil. In its recent actions concerning French 
participation in the planning of Euratom, one of the French Assembly's 
main concerns was to preserve frecdom for France to continue to develop 
atomic weapons. For some years Swedish authorities, interested in 
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planning the use of atomic weapons in Sweden's national defense, have 
been considering ways of getting them from one of the present producers. 
With the development of atomic weapons for air defense, we may expect 
even more insistent demands from military planners in other countries 
that their governments somehow provide them with such weapons. 


The questions for the policy-maker will center around the advantages 
_and disadvantages of each nation's, including the United States', keeping 
its freedom of action as long as possible as against the advantages and 
disadvantages of accepting some restraints on that freedom. The practical 
policy choice will lie somewhere on the spectrum between atomic anarchy 
and all-inclusive international controls. Are we to expect that every 
nation will have unrestrained ability and recognized legal right to 
achieve an atomic capability of its own, limited only by the problems 

of accumulating the necessary technical knowledge and skills, raw materials, 
and physical plant (which are for most nations serious limiting factors)? 
Or shall we expect an extension of restrictions on independent develop- 
ment, custody, and use of atomic materials, which in practical terms must 
probably involve some sharing of physical materials, for military as 


well as non-military uses, and of responsibility for deciding on their 
uses? 


The pressures for extension of the present rudimentary controls and 
a planned and restricted sharing of atomic weapons, as among the free 
nations, are likely to become great. The question for Americans is not 
whether they would like to retain a monopoly or near-monopoly on the 
production and possession of atomic weapons in the free world and a free 
hand to use them as they see fit. The facts that we have to deal with 
are that our free-world monopoly has already been cracked and will sooner 
or later be shattered, that other peoples whose military support we 
want and need will become more and more insistent on the one hand to 
share in the power conferred by the possession of atomic weapons and on 
the other to have a voice in the decisions as to how and when they may 
be used, and that any program for wide dispersal of air bases and missile 
launching sites or for coordinating defense plans with allied forces 
involves the consent of other nations. Beyond these thoroughly practical 
considerations are the more elusive, but perhaps as important, problems 
of fostering a more widely shared feeling of responsibility for the 
uses of this frightening power and of demonstrating a determination 
to get on with the problem of ruling the atom regardless of Soviet and 
other obstructions. Indecd, a free-world approach to problems of 
control might constitute one of the pressures on the Soviet Union to 
consider seriously plans for world-wide controls and acceptable disarma- 
ment. We must ask ourselves if we think that a situation of general 
nuclear anarchy can be better brought under control after, rather than 
before, it comes into being. Since the problems lie in the middle 
distance, rather than the immediate foreground, they are quite likely 
to be neglected. The common ground must eventually be sought, however, 
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somewhere between independence and monopoly of use for the United 
States and a crippling set of international agreements on the use of 
atomic weapons that might nullify American power. 


These are the problems for the policy-maker, of the most difficult. 
kind. What is the possible role of the law man in their consideration: 
He can explore more thoroughly and systematically the interrelated 
_complex of emerging controls, whether in the name of military or non- 
military uses, that was sketched earlier in these remarks. Assuming 
decisions to share on a greater scale military and non-military materials, 
he can suggest the forms in which rudimentary controls might be further 
developed and administered. For example, to what extent is the custody 
of atomic materials shared by two or more nations? What seem to be the 
nost practicable means for further sharing of custody and control? What 
requirements for joint international control are imposed by the use by 
one country of bases in another? By joint military planning in general? 
What are the most practicable means by which bilateral agreements for 
control, custody, and inspection may be developed into multilateral 
controls? These are some of the questions to which the Jaw man might 
usefully direct his attention. 


It should perhaps be emphasized again that we are not considering 
here a world-wide pattern of atomic controls, though the problems and 
needs in developing that pattern have a great bearing on the more linited 
approach we are discussing. Rather we are considering what might be 
done among nations whose common interests and mutual confidence are 
strong enough to permit some limitation on independent policy-making and 
a cooperative constructive effort within an agreed legal framework. 


A second general area in which it seens useful to look for signifi- 
cant energing patterns of order involves the complex of international 
organizations, formed for specific defense and economic purposes, that 
have developed within the free world since World War II. The institu- 
tions and procedures that have recently emerged among the "Atlantic" 
nations are probably the nost highly developed among these regional 
organizations. Moreover, the current consideration among NATO members 
of means to "revitalize" that organization gives an added timeliness to 
research on NATO. 


Here the law man's interest will be centered on the forms of 
decision-naking and administrative machinery and the substantive agree- 
nents that have been reached, testing these to see if they show signs 
of permanence, unifornity, and effectiveness and suggesting further 
developments that fit the forces at work in the historical situation. 
Here again we must guard against a tendency to stress form at the 
expense of substance, to try to press prematurely into a formal insti- 
tutional mold forces and events that are not really amenable to such 
restraint. Between what is and what might be, in which we may encompass 
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some but not all of what we think ought to be, lies the ground which 
both the policy-maker and the law man want to cultivate. There is a 
constant inter-action between policy--those matters in which responsible 
decision-makers want freedom of action--and law, which both imposes some 
restraints on policy and guides and channels policy for positive pur- 
puses. The law man cannot, with hopes of making his proposals for order 
effective in the world as it exists, stray too far from the arena in 

- which policy is formed. 


Thus we look to the historical world situation for a clue to the 
lines of possible legal development. Where we find that a group of 
nations bound together by fairly specific common aims and a developing 
practice of consulting together to work toward those aims, we may expect 
to find a promising field for the growth of order. The group of six 
European states that are discussing, and have already made some substan- 
tial moves toward, integration under new constitutional forms jis one 
such group. Their problems and progress have already been, and continue 
to be, the subject of intensive study and discussion. Indeed, from 
some of the scholarly literature and official policy statements here and 
abroad one might almost infer a belief that if the legal forms can somehow 
be set up, however grudgingly and reluctantly they are accepted by the 
nations they are meant to restrain, then the substance of integration 
will automatically follow. The European community in its various forms 
certainly remains, however, one of the most promising fields for con- 
tinued inquiry. 


The broader grouping ef nations know as the “Atlantic Community" 
has received less attention. Perhaps this is because dramatic moves 
toward new constitutional forms do not seem to be involved as in the 
case of the European Six, and therefore there is less for the person 
concerned with legal aspects of order to work with. Perhaps, since 
participation in the broader community calls for hard decisions on the 


part of North Americans as well as Europeans, it is less easy for Americans 


to deal with it in the exhortatory tone than we find in much of the dis- 
cussion of European integration. Perhaps because much of what NATO, 

for example, does is veiled in military secrecy, the relevant materials 
seem to be beyond the private researcher's reach. Perhaps there is a 
recognition that various specific aims of the nations grouped loosely 

in this community can best be achieved through a variety of institutionel 
forms rather than one tidy institutional pattern. Perhaps it is recog- 
nized that a stress on American intcrests in one grouping of nations 


embarrasses dealings with other groupings in which our interests:are strong.In : 


case, with the current discussions looking toward further development 
of NATO, one of the institutional forms through which the Atlantic 
Community cooperates, we may expect a more intense interest in this 
experiment in international order. 
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The significant developments in NATO, of interest in the cnntext 
of this discussion, are the existence of a permanent consultative council 
representing the governments of member states, a structure of permanent, | 
and some temporary, technical committees under this council, a military 
command and planning structure, and a permanent international secretariat. 
This complex of organizational arrangements provides, as a. matter of 

daily routine throughout the year, and year after year, a constant ex- 
change of information and views among the member states on common problems 
of defense and related policies. We should not exaggerate the restraints 
that these forms and practices place upon the freedom of member states to 
determine their own policy. Indced, one of the questions of interest 

to the law man is, how significant and effective are these restraints? 

Are the exchanges of views within NATO councils more searching and franker 
than a series of bilateral exchanges? How much does the existence of a 
forum for regular discussion and a machinery for arriving at agreed de- 
cisions influence the shaping of policy? What has been the record in 
accepting and abiding by commitments that restrict independent policy- 
making by individual members? How effective have been the recommenda- 
tions of the international secretariat? To what extent have physical 
facilities, such as bases, communications, and headquarters been jointly 
planned, built, and financed? What kinds of joint controls over such 
facilities have been created? These are some of the questions the re- 
searcher would want to ask. 


Even in the limited, though highly important task that the NATO 
countries have set themselves, to develop combined military plans and 
combined military forces for the defense of a prescribed area, the 
exchange of information and joint discussion is of course sharply 
limited in a crucial military ficld touched on earlier--that of atomic 
weapons. From the early days of NATO, when the United States represen- 
tatives could not discuss atomic war planning in any way with represen- 
tatives of allies, there have been important changes. Americans can now 
give enough information for NATO nilitary planners to draw up war plans 
based on the use of atomic weapons. Undoubtedly other changes impend. 
We see newspaper stories that allied forces may be trained on the use 
of atomic weapons even though under our law we cannot give up custody of 
the actusl weapons. We see stories that our authorities are thinking 
of exchanges with the British of technical knowledge on reactors for use 
in ships and aircraft, and know the dubious legality of this under existing 
United States laws. Earlicr in this paper it was suggested that the 
play of forces might well lead to American sharing of atomic weapons 
with its allics in NATO under appropriate controls and we noted the 
challenges this would involve for those concerned with devising new 
legal forms and institutions for the control of materials thus shared. 


Another big problem area is that of bases. Can they practicably, 
and should they in terms of common interest, be available to the United 
States, to Britain, or to others on a basis of sovereign control or 
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or bilateral arrangements with "host" countries, or can new forms be 
devised for joint responsibility and control, by NATO or by several 
members of NATO? Can some international framework be found for dealing 
with such diverse situations as the bases in Cyprus, Morocco, and Iceland? 
If sovereign British control of Cyprus becomes impracticable, can some 
joint administration of bases there by several nations be devised? 

Does Iceland's objection to the presence of American forces mean that 


- other allies--for example, the Danes and Norwegians--would be inacceptable? 


The grave policy questions involved are outside the scope of our 
present discussion. But the existence of these problems reminds us 
of the desirability, in considering possible development of a legal order, 
of gearing legal and institutional plans closely to specific dealings with 
specific problems. If from the current survey of possibilities for 
strengthening NATO does not emerge a further development of restraints 
and shared responsibility within defined limits, a new system of agreed 
rules within which national decision-making is channeled, in principle 


and practice, then we may properly doubt that there will be any real 
"revitalization". 


In the Organization for European Economic Cooperation--the OEEC--we 
find similar development of a formal structure for dealing with a quite 
specific set of problems. While primarily an organization for the dis- 
cussion and fornulation of agreed policies relating to intra-European 
trade, investment, and finance, and Duropean productivity, it is in 
important ways an instrument of the "Atlantic" community. As associate 
members, the United States and Canada as well as the European members 
lay out for frank discussion the main lines of their domestic and inter- 
national economic policies and try to arrive at an agreed estimate of what 
the trends and problems will be in the community as a whole. 


Like NATO--indeed, to a greater extent than NATO--the OEEC has 
developed a structure of working committees, a ministerial council, and 
an international secretariat that concern themselves as a matter of day 
to day business with significant affairs in a way that is known in few 
international organizations. The organization has shown a vitality that 
has surprised many who thought it would never endure beyond the days of 
massive Marshall Plan aid, when it was rather grudgingly formed at 
American insistence. Many thought it would not survive after one of 
its main early functions, to advise on the division of that aid, had ceased. 
It continued, however, to perform important functions touching on vital 
national economic interests. The OEEC has recently shown a willingness 
to get into such politically sensitive problems as European tariffs and 
European atomic development. It may be able to take on important functions 
as a bridge between the industrialized countries of the Atlantic area and 
the nations of Asia and Africa that seek outside capital and technical 
help. In the current exploration of ways to strengthen NATO, which 


often seems to be regarded as synonymous with the Atlantic Community, 


the appropriate division of labor between the OEEC and NATO will again 
become a matter of lively concern. 
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In summary, both OFEC and NATO are examples of going concerns in 
which are evolving informal understandings, formal commitments, rules as 
to the ways to arrive at agreement on important practical affairs, in 
which member governments are constantly negotiating and arriving at sub- 
stantive agreements-~-on the amounts of trade credits that shall be 
extended by one government to another, on the clearing of trade 
balances, on the extent of trade liberalization among member nations, 
on the level and nature of military forces, on the military command 
structure, on the building and control of bases and communications nets. 
In recent events there are increased pressures for the same group of 
nations to deal with other problems, such as the internationalization 
of bases and the sharing of atomic weapons along with controls over the 
production and custody of atomic materials. 


If one accepts that significant advances in legal order are likely 
to be conditioned on and by significant policy developments, that the 
regulation of policy-making within agreed limits and the formulation 
of rules of law are two phrases for the same thing, then we can expect 


to find in the evolution of these organizations a rewarding field for 
legal research. 


In closing I would like to look for a minute at the question of 
sanctions, always a vexing one in the theory and practice of international 
law and organization. The weakness of sanctions and of machinery backed 
by coercive power for arriving at and enforcing decisions is the most 
vulnerable point of international law in the eyes of the law man used to 
thinking in terms of positive national law. In the lines of inquiry here 
suggested, will we find in existence or as emerging possibilities more 
effective sanctions than usually apply in the traditional law of nations? 
I think that we may, though these do not take a form that would be 
regarded by everyone as distinctively "“legal’. 


First, a settled habit of consultation and the knowledge that one 
will quickly be called to account by associates for a departure from 
agreed rules or courses of conduct, is in itself a significant restraint 
against such departures. The frequency of consultation among associated 
states, the degree of frankness and intimacy in discussion, the extent 
to which agreed rules and courses of conduct have been accepted as the 
normal guides to action--these are clearly relevant. The stronger these 
factors, the less likely is a nation to resort to independent action 
in violation of previous understandings, out of reluctance to damage by 
the particular act a more elaborate structure of policy. 


The informal American, and the more formal British, commitment to 
take into account the wishes of other NATO countries in withdrawing forces 
from continental Europe, provide interesting specific tests. Have 
restraints on independent policy-making actually been added that go 
beyond restraints inherent in the political situation? Will the opportunity 
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for other allies to develop and urge their views while American and 
British decisions are still in process of formulation have an influence 
that is absent in, say, American decisions regarding the level of forces 
in Japan and Korea? 


In the history of the OEEC we find quite precise understandings and 
'formal agreements on such things as goals for each member for the 
removal of discriminatory import quotas and short-term trade credits 
through the European Payments Union. As Professor Lincoln Gordon recently 
pointed out "The whole mechanism......provides an effective means for 
bringing organized persuasion to bear against particularistic actions 

or policies." The OEEC's work shows not only the negative restraining 
influence on independent national policy-making but the positive function 
of making cooperative and mutually helpful action more easy when there 

is an established forum and an agreed framework of operating rules. Thus 
Professor Gordon also pointed out that, when Britain and France reimposed 
severe quota restrictions on intra-European trade at the time of the 
inflation attending the Korean war, OEEC pressures contributed to an 

early modification. "Had there been no OEEC,” he said,"the British and 
French actions.....would almost certainly have set in motion a vicious 
spiral of retaliation and a severe contraction of intra-European trade as 
a whole." 


A second kind of sanction or restraint developing along with the 
Atlantic organizations consists in the joint administration and joint 
custody of physical facilities, limiting the ability of a country within 
whose territory the facilities lie to exert independent authority over 
them. This kind of sanction will clearly be important in the control 
of atomic materials. That some joint international control will be 
created is settled, even in the first rudimentary steps that have been 
taken. The degree of supranational or multinational control are the 
questions we now face. The emerging difficulties in the bilateral control. 
of military bases may point, as we have seen, toward a further elaboration 
of joint physical occupation and administration by several nations, 
inside or outside an existing framework such as NATO. 


Perhaps the most effective sanction lies simply in the interweaving 
of interests and physical things in a complex that can scarcely be dis- 
: rupted in significant detail without disrupting the whole fabric. The 
— more that states become interdependent in fact, with respect to more and 

E more. problems, the more effective are the sanctions of reciprocity and 
retaliation. One might say this is simply a case of national interests, 
still supreme and independent, adjusting to a particular pattern in 
particular circumstances. The law man, however, will ask whether uni- 
formities of practice, and formal or informal understandings as to what 
ought or ought not to be done, are not evolving that significantly condition 
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the restraint that a free play of interest might also prescribe. The 
law man might appropriately consider it one of his important tasks to 
seek to improve upon emerging techniques and practices. 


The specific problems of legal order touched on in these remarks 

are offered only as examples of productive lines of inquiry that seem 
to have been given relatively little attention in recent research. The 

_ connecting thesis, if there is one, is that groupings of nations with 
fairly well defined fields of common interest in which there is an 
emerging practice of formal cooperation offer one promising field of inquiry 
to the researcher interested in international order. The rapidly 
developing problems in control of atomic energy for military and non- 
military uses are one functional field in which various approaches by 
various groupings seem possible and probabie. A common attack by the 
Atlantic nations on specific problems is another, and overlapping, field. 


Other examples will come to mind. The Colombo Plan, as a bridge 
organization between the Atlantic and Asian nations dealing with specific 
problems of economic development, is developing a mode of practice and is 
arriving at substantive agreements that are of interest to the law man. 
Many see in the work of the specialized agencies associated with the 
United Nations on health, food and agriculture, technical assistance, 
and other problems a pattern of order and cooperation among a more uni- 
versal grouping of nations that is even more promising than the 
headline-catching political work of the United Nations. I am happy 
that our panel includes men with much more direct and intimate knowledge 
than mine of the work of these organizations, who can tell us something 
of this important side of international legal development. In international 
trade and investment, a rich variety of organizations has appeared, some 
with nearly universal, some with limited regional membership. 


Indeed, the international scene is now crowded with organizations 
of varying size and function. The fact that they interlock and overlap 
in a somewhat untidy way may offend the law man, who more than most 
people seeks neatness and precision in the structure of social action. 
Yet he may find the rudiments of order in this diversified growth and 
may find the most use for his own special contribution in helping to 
improve the practices emerging from specific groupings of nations that 
are dealing with specific sets of prorlems. TI have talked here only of 
some selected examples that seem to neve been relatively neglected, in 
which intensity and specificity of comusoii interest, ¢he significance of the 
problems concerned, and the growth of irnstitational forms and uniform 
practices combine to invite more attention from the law man. 


H. C. Le Merillet 
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THE PHILADELPHIA EXPERIMENT 


by Lennox L. Moak,” Director 
Bureau of Municipal Research 
and = 
Pennsylvania Economy League 
(Eastern Division) 


Philadelphia is engaged in a most interesting governmental experiment. 
It is too early to permit any mature evaluation of the results. Change has 
and is taking place. But motion within itself is not necessarily progress. 


Progress in the sense of a greater degree of application of known 
management techniques to many aspects of administration is present. Some 
"invention" also exists. Coupled with these is the presence of a sub- 
stantial number of dynamic personalities. These individuals are also 
resourceful, energetic, and intelligent. 


The extent to which motion is progress and the extent to which 
progress is due to new governmental structure on the one hand and to 
dynamic personalities cn the other is not known. 


The experiment in organization structure and the distribution of 
governmental powers together with some newly required basic processes is 
interesting and its observation fruitful. Clearly the same forces and civic 
atmosphere which produced the 1951 Home Rule Charter for Philadelphia 
helped to produce most of the key personalities in the government of 
1952-56 and to a lesser degree the personalities charged with administra- 
tion for the period 1956-60. 


Prologue 


Drama of the Elizabethian (I) Period usually was written and produced 
with a Prologue. The device appears appropriate here. ; 


From its original incorporation by William Penn in 1691 until 1854, 
Philadelphia was a city of only about 1,300 acres (2 square miles). 
Moreover, Penn had conceived of it as a "greene countrie towne" with lots 
of a minimum size of 5 acres, each tied to an outlying plantation. While 
this dream never became a reality, it was true that population densities 
in early Philadelphia did not rise to the rates experienced by some of our 
other early cities. By 1854, urban population had for this and other 
reasons spread far into many sections of the remainder of Philadelphia 
County, thereby creating a mid-19th Century "metropolitan problem." The 


* Mr. Moak was active as an unofficial consultant to the 
Philadelphia Charter Commission 1949-51 and was first Director of 
Finance (1952-1954) under the 1951 Philadelphia Home Rule Charter. 
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answer of that period was the expansion of the city limits to include all 
territory in the County and the abolition of some 30-odd townships and 


boroughs theretofore functioning. Moreover, most county functions were 
transferred to the city. 


Within the past century Philadelphia has been governed, until 1952, 
under special legislative charters--with both the advantages and weaknesses 
of special legislative charters. Also, Philadelphia was for 2/3rds of a 
century almost as much a one-party town as my native metropolis of Bogue 
Chitto, Mississippi (population, about 350). While there were oscillations 
of power within narrow limits, the strongly conservative base of the 


Republican Party proved to be the alpha and omega for most governmental 
activity. 


This party largely controlled the structure, personnel, and program 
of local government. While the Democrats were occasionally successful in 
carrying a minor local election and once in carrying the gubernatorial race, 
the instances of their success at the polls were limited. 


In general, the city governmental machinery--both executive and legis- 
lative--looked to political forces (frequently the City Party Committee ) 


for policy determination and for such coordination of administration as 
existed. 


The legal position of the Mayor would have defied classification as 
either "weak" or "strong." In fact it operated largely as a weak mayor- 
strong council. The power was strengthened through the following legal 
requirements and/or operating procedures: 


1. Council Dominated the Budget 


Over a number of years the Council developed budget 
procedures which gave it full control over classification, 
pay grade, and position control over every city employee-- 
despite the formalities of any pay or classification 
plans developed by the Civil Service Commission. More- 
over, through its itemized appropriations for non- 
personal service expenditures it could, and frequently 
did, control the extent to which personnel could be 
effectively used. Sometimes personnel was without 
adequate materials and supplies. At other times ap- 
propriations for specific items were so plentiful as to 
encourage stockpiling against a possible future drought 

of appropriations. 


- All Major Contracts Required Council Approval 


Except for supply contracts, each major contract required 
Council authorization. The result was that numerous 
features of capital improvement contracts and even 
features of consultant contracts had to undergo the 
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process of councilmanic scrutiny. Gradually Council 
used this process to increase its control over 
administration and administrators. 


3. Appointment and Salaries of Key Executive Officers 


All principal rayoralty appointments were subject to 
approval by the Council. Thereby Council exercised 
an initial important role in determination of who was 
to occupy the important executive positions. Through 
control of salary, Council held a sharp control of 

future emoluments of all office holders. 


- Domination of Civil Service 


The high hopes attached to the newly established 
civil service procedures under the 1919 Charter 
were dashed upon the rocks of political domination 

of that commission. This was achieved through 
councilmanic appointment and removal of members of the 
commission, through grossly inadequate appropriations 
in support of the civil service agency, through 
requirements for political sponsorship of appointments 
to positions in the civil service, and finally, through 
control of the examination procedures to the point 

of requiring or condoning outright fraud. 


5. Council Controlled Administrative Organization 


The 1919 Charter left considerable flexibility to the 
Council in the organization and reorganization of 
bureaus and divisions within the departments. Through 
such control the Council extended its influence as it 
could create or abolish or refuse to create or abolish 
units on the basis of not only judgments involving 
superior administrative organization but also upon 
personalities or political arrangements that might 

be involved. 


Control by the Council within itself might not be an unwise device if 
one could assume (a) that the Council would be sufficiently informed to 
make wise decisions, and (b) that Council could and would act as a whole, 
thereby bringing about some coordinated and cohesive plan of executive 
performance. But, neither of these essential ingredients was present in 
Philadelphia. Finally, the strong, but erratic, role of the Council 
created a condition which discouraged the interest of strong men as Mayor. 
In like manner it was difficult to attract and retain strong men in 
administrative posts. 


The foregoing conditions had been present for many years and the govern- 
ment continued to function with no strong likelihood of a breakdown in 
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essential functions. But in 1947 the city faced a revenue crisis. Demands 
for basic upward adjustments of employee compensation could not be further 
postponed. And the pressures against new taxes without a thorough- 

going review of the potentialities for economies were sufficient to bring 
into play new measures. This took the form of the creation of a "Conmittee 
of Fifteen" which was to explore the means of accomplishing pay raises. 


This committee early took on the characteristics of a run-a-way grand 
jury. It probed into numerous municipal operations and soon found evidences 
of official malfeasance. Some indictments were returned, a key official was 
impeached, and some minor officers took the suicide route. Reform and 
opposition political forces combined to bring about a long sought home rule 
enabling act and the appointment of a home rule charter commission. The 
Commission was composed of outstanding labor, business, and professional 
leaders in the community. Civic agencies and other organized groups were 
frequent in their appearances before the Commission and the entire atmosphere 
was ripe for a new charter which offered promise of better governmental 
service and better administration of public affairs. 


Principal Features of the Home Rule Charter ~ 


Without sketching the procedures and intervening drafts of material 
developed by the Commission, it is important to outline the principal 
features of the 1951 Home Rule Charter which was adopted by the people on 
April 17, 1951, and which became effective January 7, 1952. These features 
may be summarized as follows: 


I. As to the Council 
A. Composition 


The prior Council had consisted of 22 members elected 
from single member districts--some of which had become 
"rotten boroughs" through shifts in population. 


The new Council consists of 17 members. Ten are 
elected from single member councilmanic districts 
averaging about 200,000 population. Seven are 
chosen at large, with a limit upon nominations 
by each party to five and a limit upon the number 
who may be voted upon by any voter as five. This 
assures the election of a minority of two--thus 
insuring that a motion will not die for lack of 

@ second. 


In the two elections held under this amendment, the 
Democrats have elected nine of the ten district 
councilmen and five of the seven at-large councilmen. 
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B. Council was restricted to legislation and major 
fiscal actions. 


The powers of Council to edopt line item budgets was 
removed, as was its authority to participate in the 
appointment of key administrative officers--except 
the City Solicitor. Moreover, its participation in 
the approval of the pay and classification plans was 
eliminated and the appointment of the Civil Service 
Commission was transferred to the Mayor, subject to 
some limitations (mentioned later). 


C. Council approval of utility rates was withdrawn 


Councilmanic adoption of water and sewer rates had 

resulted in a "starving" of the water function. 

Now Council may establish standards for rate-making 
but the actual process of rate-making is vested in 

the Water Commissioner. 


II. "Strong Mayor" Position Established 


In summary, the present charter vests in the Mayor, 
either directly or through his appointees, the following 
general authority: 


1. General administrative direction and coordination 
of the execution of municipal policy and enforce- 
ment of law governing operations. 


2. Broad fiscal powers, including the recommendation 
of the operating and capital budgets, general 
and item veto, preparation of official estimates 
of revenue, and operation of an allocation and 
allotment procedure for expenditure control. 


3. Authority to appoint members of boards and com- 
missions, with relatively few exceptions. 


4. Authority to appoint and remove his cabinet 
members (with some restrictions) and, through 
approval of their appointment of department 
heads, to veto appointment of department heads. 


5. As a member of the administrative board, along 
with his Managing Director and Director of Finance, 
to approve or disapprove numerous regulations and 
rules pertaining to the operation of the govern- 
ment, the most important of which is the classi- 
fication and pay plan. 
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It has been the view of the first two mayors under 
this charter that they will depend upon delegation of 
authority to competent subordinates with a minimum of 
actual supervision from the Office of the Mayor. Thus, 
the staff of the Office of the Mayor has been held to a 
minimum. The one developing exception to this rule has 
been the position of Housing Coordinator created two 
and one-half years ago and more recently changed to the 
position of Development Coordinator. 


With a small staff, the mayors have placed primary 
reliance for direction and control upon the following 
devices: 


a. A developing system of reports from cabinet 
officers and department heads to provide 
information adequate to keep topside 

- apprised of current developments and problems 
in the government. 


b. Weekly cabinet meeting. 


c. Frequent staff conferences with the personal 
staff of the Mayor. 


d. Frequent personal or telephone contacts with 
members of the cabinet. 


e. Occasional direct contact with department 
heads and lower-echelon personnel. 


III. The Management Aides 


Strength or weakness of management in any organization is 
largely dependent upon the quality of top-side personnel but may 
be significantly affected by the organizational structure. As 
previously indicated in this paper, Philadelphia did not have a 
suitable organizational structure for management purposes. Some 
students will contend the effort toward overcoming this weakness 
has not contributed significantly to improvement. Others believed 
that in conception it was the correct answer and that in practice 
it has demonstrated its worth. 


q 


The principal management aides to the administrative process 
provided under the charter were: (1) the Managing Director, 
responsible for two "housekeeping" and eight line departments; (2) 
the Director of Finance, responsible for all phases of fiscal 
operations except formal pre-audit and the post-audit; (3) a 
City Solicitor, responsible for all legal matters; and (4) a City 
Representative, responsible for public relations, ceremonial 
functions, the promotion of commerce, and the operation of the 
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port and airport. Of these officers, the Managing Director 
and the Director of Finance clearly are more intimately 
concerned with the regular "administrative process" than are 
the others. Together, these four compose the formal 

cabinet of the Mayor. 


Each of these officers appoints his chief subordinates, 
which in the case of department heads and a few others requires 
the approval of the Mayor. 


A. Financial Administration. The Director of Finance 

is responsible for budget, accounting, revenue collection, 
procurement, treasury management, and debt policy. He shares 
in the administration of the pension and retirement system as 
chairman of the principal board in this field, serves as a 
member of the Sinking Fund Commission, City Planning Commission, 
and Administrative Board. Through these various avenues he is 
in a position to keep control of the fiscal affairs of the city 
and to keep the Mayor and Council advised concerning them. 


B. Managing Director. Outranking the Director of Finance 
in importance of office, but on a par with him in administrative 
organization, is the Managing Director. He appoints and super- 
vises the work of the departments of police, fire, health, welfare, 
water, streets, licenses and inspections, recreation, public 
property, and public records. 


In these departments, the great preponderance of the 
functions of service to the people are concentrated. 


The relationships between the Mayor and the Managing 
Director are perhaps closest of those with any of the formal 
members of the cabinet, because so many matters of immediate 
public interest and importance are involved in these 
departments. 


C. Personnel Administration. Due in large measure to 
the long history of use of public employment for political 
patronage purposes, the 1951 Charter went to very sub- 
stantial lengths to insulate and protect the public personnel 
function from the normal processes of executive control. To 
this end, the charter provided that members of the Civil 
Service Commission would be appointed for staggered six-year terms 
from a list of nominees submitted to the Mayor by a special 
civil service panel ccmposed of principal officers of seven 
educational, civic, labor, and commercial groups in the city. 


The Civil Service Commission appoints and removes the 
Personnel Director. The commission and the Director together 
are guaranteed minimum appropriations equal to one-half of 
one percent of total appropriations made for services of persons in 
the civil service of the city. . 
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The charter provides that the classification and pay 
plans are effective upon recommendation by the Personnel 
Director and approval by the Civil Service Commission and the 
Administrative Board (Mayor, Managing Director, and Director 
of Finance)--thus excluding the Council from direct participa- 
tion in the process. 


D. Planning and Capital Programming. City planning is 
generally assigned to the City Planning Commission, consisting 
of six citizen members appointed by the Mayor without the 
approval of the Council, and three ex officio menbers 
(Managing Director, Director of Finance, and City Representa- 
tive). The City Planning Commission also prepares and recom-_ 
mends to the Council through the Mayor the six-year capital 
program and the one-year capital budget. 


IV. Comment and Criticism 


ee Philadelphia government is today better managed than 

as perhaps any previous time in recent decades. Services‘are at 
fairly reasonable levels, costs are moderate, albeit they are 
rising and some inefficiency must yet be rooted out, and in 
in general the government is pervaded by a spirit of dedica- 
tion to further improvement in the processes of administration 
and the end-product of services to the people. 


‘ Again, as stated at the outset of this paper, itis _ 
not possible to tell accurately how much of this arises from 
the charter and how much arises from human factors that happen 
to have changed greatly coincident with the installation of 
the new charter. 


A. These accomplishments can be properly claimed for the 
charter ; 


1. Responsibilities are fixed and authority is 
generally commensurate with responsibilities. 


2. Management is easier because the structure is 
generally clear and the number of aides 
reporting directly to the Mayor is small and 
therefore easily within the range of ef- 
fective coordination at top levels. 


3. Despite criticisms by many, to the effect that the 
charter was “overdrafted," the detailed provisions 
at many points have constituted standards by which 
perfcrmrance is to be judged and therefore have 
established objectives to be achieved. This is 
particularly true in the field of fiscal 

management. 
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4. Philadelphia city government has attained something of a 
nation-wide recognition as a good place to work and as a 
place in which govermment is "on-the-move." This has 

been helpful in recruitment and tenure matters. 


5. The day-to-day process of administration is being brought 
into more orderly channels through operating and capital 
budget processes and programs. 


6. Patronage for civil service employees has been largely 
eliminated. 


7- The internal organization and reorganization of depart- 
ments and boards proceeds as a normal administrative 
process without the demands for councilmanic approval. 


8. The potentialities for any one area of administration 
becoming very bad without reporting to the Mayor is 
reduced through the system of check and balances 
provided through the cabinet and other relationships 
outlined above. 


9. The Mayor has been relieved of a very substantial amount 
of drain upon his energies previously arising both from 
tremendous public relations demands and from the problems 
of detail supervision of department heads. His time and 
energy is therefore available for wider problems of 
policy, politics, and administration--and even a bit of 
personal life. 


10. The Council has been generally restrained from close in- 
volvement in the administrative process. While the 
potentialities for such involvement are always present, 
the charter provisions in this field have generally | 
operated to the effect intended. 


11. The Capital Program and Capital Budget processes are 
bringing to Philadelphia a degree of realism never 
previously present in this city and rarely present in 
others. 


B. Among the observable defects would occur these: 


1. The separation of the functions of finance (particularly 
' budgeting), personnel, law, public relations, and 
planning from the Managing Director, has had the effect 
of depriving him of control of all of these arms of 
administration. This does not mean that he necessarily 
is deprived of the use of them, but his use is contingent 
upon cooperation and coordination rather than upon a 
command relationship. 
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helped. 


The continuation of the City Controller as both 
pre-auditor and post-auditor has resulted ina 
confusion by him of his powers and occasional 
disruption of orderly administration. 


The inflexibility of the charter on some 
procedural matters has impaired the ability 
of the city to move rapidly on some occasions. 


Assignment of management of hospitals, welfare 
institutions, and prisons to "departmental" 
boards has created some problems of co- 
ordination between the institutions, department 
heads, the Managing Director, and the Mayor. 


V. Conclusion 


Progress is present. The Charter has helped. Alert, 
intelligent and able political and administrative personnel has 
As an instrument and as a symbol, the 1951 Charter has 
served the objective of better government well. 


Philadelphia Experiment 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE FOR PHOTOGRAPHING 


ACTIVE CAMPAIGN WORKERS: 
A Study of Self-Recruited Elites 


Charles R. Nixon and Dwaine Marvick. 
University of California, Los Angeles 


- The study of active campaign workers with which this paper is concerned 
is now under way in Los Angeles, what we wish to report and offer for 
discussion are not the findings of the study, for these are not yet avail- 
able, but rather the theoretical considerations which have shaped our 
design. Our attention focuses on the role of theory in sheping empirical 
research, not only in determining the problems to be investigated and justi- 
fying their significance, but also in cmtrolling basic research decisions 
concerning the universe to be sampled, the data to be gathered, and the -: 
analytical routines to be given priority. 


There is general cmcern today with the interaction between political 
and social theory on the one hand and empirical research: on the other, 
Traditimal concepts are being subjected to empirical tests, and theoreti- 
cal issues shape the focus of new research efforts. We take it that research 
designs should be explicit as to which concepts and which issues are being 
studied. 


Moreover political behavior research should profit from being designed 
not merely with an eye to the operations by which data are gathered and 
processed, but also with an eye to the theoretical considerations which 
lead one to sample a universe already partly understood in terms of its 
structural scaffolding, to secure data designed to establish the empirical 
warrant for propositions which bear upon critical issues in the literature, 
and to make explicit those normative and evaluative goals to the achieve- 
ment of which the research seeks to contribute, 


1. The authors wish to acknowledge the support provided by the Bureau of 
Governmental Research, UCLA, and the Faculty Research Committee, UCLA, for 
the opportunity to design and begin the project reported here, 
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I, The Place of the Active Campaign Worker 
in Political and Scoial Theory 


There is little in either the literature of democratic theory or empiri- 
cal studies of politics which provides a systematic typology of active cam 
paign workers in free election settings. This is true whether one has in 
mind typologies in terms of functional roles or psychological predispositions. 


Whether one looks at classic statemehts like those of Locke, Rousseau, 
or Mill, or at cmtemporary statements from, say, Schumpeter c¥ Dahl, the 
political order is seen to cmsist of two essential categories: the voters 
and the officials. The role each is to play and the character of the 
relatimships between them are seen differently by different theorists. 

But the dichotomy is cmsistently there: rulers and ruled, politicians 
and the people, elite and mass, officials and voters, 


To be sure, pluralists have modified the picture somewhat by pointing 
up the variety of overlapping interest groupings and conflicting loyalties 
which divide the electorate, It is no longer usual to view the voters in 
Rousseau's terms as a single unified group with only a single relevant 
identification, that with the community. Nonetheless, the various interests 
into which the electorate divides continue to be seen as significant prim- 
arily because, at bottom, they play the same roles--those of voters. 


Empirical gesearch into political behavior has tended to divide also 
along this basic fault line. In studies of the electorate, typologies in 
terms of the multiplicity of group identifications emphasized by the plural- 
ists have been supplemented by categories which, without stressing psycho-~ 
logical commitment, serve to locate voters in the social structure.© Both 
modes of classification clearly increase our power to predict how people of 
given characteristics will vote, how they will make up their minds, and what 
considerations influence their voting behavior, In studies of officialdom, 
progress in less systematic. Our knowledge has long depended heavily on 
biographies and memoirs, which provide a protagonist's perspective toward 
the political scene, Modern case-study methods and quantitative techniques 
have stressed obstacles and alignments » Strategies and skills peculiar to 
specific political contexts.” Role typologies are pragmatically developed; 


2. A good summary of this material is fond in the article by Seymour 
Lipset, Paul Lazarsfeld, Allen Barton and Juan Linz, "The Psychology of 
Voting", Handbook of Social Psychology, Gardner Lindzey » Editor, (195)). 


3. S, Bailey and H. Samuel, Congress at Work (1952), treat legislative 
contexts in this manner, while the case-study authors in Public Administra- 
tion and Policy Development, edited by H. Stein (1952) handle bureaucratic 
contexts with a similar erphasis., Turner's quantitative study of Party 
and Constituency (1950) again illustrates these preoccupations. 
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predispositional typologies are still rudimentary. Concerning both rulers 
ard mied, many research problems are unresolved. 


Viewing the political order interns of this dichotomy between voters 
and officials presents special difficulties when it comes to developing a 
typology of active campaign workers, the rank and file persmnel ¢ politics 
vho together man the precinct posts, sustain the activities of political 
clubs, and form the links by which the political process is integrated with 
other social and community worlds. Established patterns of analysis would 
suggest that these people be treated either as more interested voters or 
less advanced politician-officials.* Either would seem to be plausible, 
both have difficulties, 


By extrapolating from data on voting behavior, one may infer that active 
campaign workers ere the more interested citizens, who have more intensity 
of feeling abat politics. This would seem to be the inference from Dahl's 
discussicn of the se of inteNsity, though he does not explicitly 
discuss campéign workers.? Or, drawing from the work of the Columbia grap, 
one might infer that the active worker is less cross-pressured than the 
passive voter, 


The difficulty with this approach is that it assumes that the behavior 
patterns and the motivatimal structures behind them are on a continuum, 
The factors which distinguish the passive, barely interested voter from 
the voter who is highly interested and strmgly partisan are presumed to 
be the same factors, more intensely operative, which picts. ate the latter 
from the deeply involved, active campaign worker, 


However, in significant ways the active worker's behavior and orien- 
tation differ from the voter's, however interested and partisan he is. The 
worker has joined an organization; the voter has not. This provides the 
worker with new sources of gratificatims and imposes loyalties which are 
not present for the voter. The worker is engaged in activity which 
focusses his attention upon influencing the electorate; the voter is intent 


lh. We recognize that there are a number of pragmatic studies of people 
in the middle and lower ranks of our political organizationse-e.g., R. 
Peel's The Political Clubs of New York City (1935), J. T. Salter's Boss 
Rule (1935), S. Forthal 's Cogvheels of Democracy (1946). But these have 
not - yet led to explicit recognitim bf the role of active Campaign workers 
in systematic models of democratic political systems, or in systematic 
political theory. 


5. Cf. R. Dahl, A Preface to Democratic Theory (1956), Chapter . 


6. Cf. P. Lazarsfeld, B. Berelson, and H. Gaudet, The People's Chbice, 
(1948) , and B, Berelson, P, Lazarsfeld, and W, MePhee, Voting (195%). 
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upon the candidates and issues among which he mist choose, It is perhaps 
reasonable to expect "partisatiship' to be explained in similar terms for 
voters and active ¢ampaign wokkers alikes But ore can hardly assure that 

the motivations for bet¢oming involved in an orgariizational network and 
engaging in activity directed toward other voters dre the same as those 
which determine the voter's choice between alternative candidates, Clearly 
then one cannot adequately understand the campaign worker if he is considered 
merely a more interested or more intensely committed voter, 


On the other hand, because the campaign worker's attention is directed 
toward winning the support of voters, me might say that he could be pro- 
perly understood as belonging to the category of politician-officials, 
though indeed of considerably lesser prominence than those we have normally 
paid attention to, But while it is true that many officials started their 
political careers as campaign workers, it does not necessarily follow that 
all campaign workers are seeking positions of political leadership and 
power. In fact, their organizational work may provide satisfactions which 
positions of leadership could not. It is questionable, then, that one can 
adequately view campaign workers as having the same motivations as officials, 
though with lesser intensity, or the same qualities, though with lesser 
skill. 


The difficulties in viewing the active campaign worker as either 
basically a voter or an official lead us to the first proposition which 
activates our study: 


I: Active campaign workers in our political system constitute a 
distinctive structural category, and their characteristics and 
motivations are in-part of a different order from those of — 
either "voters" or-"'polititian-officials", 


The vertical structure of our political order is seen as more complex than 

a two-step formula suggests, At a minimum, there are at least three steps, 
and empirical research may reveal that a nunber of separate strata with 
distinctive roles and predispositions stand between the voters and the 
officials. This has led us to construct our sample with explicit attention 
to the ,vertical structure of campaign organizations. In terms of functional 
roles ,| we have provided for a distinction between functionaries, key figures, 
ami steady workers. From our interview materials, we expect to find that 
Specialized behavior patterns rest upon motivations and predispositims 

not present in the perspectives of either voters or officials, 
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II, Systematic Patterns of Explanation far Political Behavior 


Having posed the hypothesis that campaign workers not only he ave in 
specialized ways but do so from distinctive motives and predispositions, we 
are faced with the complex task of explaining why this Should be so. Our 
approach grows out of the analysis we make of the systematic patterns of 
explanation for political behavior which others have used, The political 
behavior of an active campaign worker is a motivated response made in con- 
text and guided by his expectations concerning that context. A systematic 
explanatim must seek to specify which motives in what context were operative. 


Lasswell's early hypothesis that political involvement developed through 
the displacement of private motives onto public objects, with subsequent 
retionalization in terms of public interest, provided a pattern of explan- 
ation which rested upon impressive clinical psychiatric evidence? Method- 
ologically, however, this lead has been difficult to follow; diagnostic 
depth interviews, projective techniques and various persmality inventories 
have been employed in efforts to tap latent personality structures. The 
evidence is sufficiently strong so that few social scientists today ques- 
tion that the full configuratim of behavioral determinants for any human 
being--psychotic, neurotic, or stable-~includes dynamic elements of a 
primitive and potentially disruptive character, What is in doubt for many 
is whether, given particular research objectives, these deg -seated person- 
ality factors mst be tapped directly. Instead, many feel that they can be 
studied through their still-dynamic manifestatims at the level that is 
closely in contact with cmtextual reality. If research objectives merely 
aim at prediction of behavior, good results have been achieved by working at 
surface levels, as in the study of Opinions and Persmality, by Smith, 
Bruner, and White. It remains an empirical question how much more deeply 
one must go to reach adequate explanation of the behavior one is Studying. 


Our own program does not include the use of any projective tests or 
personality inventories, Rather, our exploration of motivational factors 
proceeds by seeking to isolate dynamic relationships and patterns which 
are implicit in responses given to direct questions regarding the rewards 
and satisfactions of active campaign work. Thus, it will be in the process 
of exploring the relative weight of political and social factors in the per- 
spectives of particuler campaign workers that we will tap certain motiva-, 
tional determinants... 


The traditimal wttern of explanation for political behavior has 
focussed attention on the explicitly "political" elements in the situation, 
Partisanship, candidate eppeal, the rudiments of political ideology, or 


7. H. Lasswell, ’Psychppathology ard Politics (1930). 
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sectional, occupational, and ethnic traditions and interests have been seen 
as the major dynamic wm mponents of political behavior, These forces, in 
turn, have been seen as fundamentally conditioned and channelled by the 
political machinery of the campaign and electim process -- by the ballot 
form, the suffrage requirements, the constituency boundaries, the organized 
canvassing and speech making, the last minute scandals, the whispering 
campaigns, and the availability of press, radio and television facilities. 
For example; this pattern of analysis provides the framework for Brogan's 
recent study, Politics in America. It is the pattern which underlies 

most historical treatments and which is characteristic of political 

memoirs and commentaries. No systematic analysis is carried on at social 
or psychological levels, although in a caonmon-sence way, both social and 
personality concepts are freely used and the cmfiguration of forces deter- 
mining political behavior includes many elements which primarily have a 
social or psychological character, 


More recently there has appeared a pattern of explanation which tends 
to view these political determinants as having somewhat less autonomy. 
Equally important, it is argued, is the individual's position in the social 
structure, Accordingly, systematic analysis is made of his social class, 
his mobility pattern, she links he has to membership groups and reference 
groups, and the daily association he has with family members, friends, 
neighbors and fellow workers. A good example of this approach is Voting, 
by Berelson, Lazarsfeld, and McPhee, Explanation deals systematically with 
both political and social factors, Dynamic psychological mechanisms and 
forces are given less attention, | 


There is a striking contrast between the emphasis placed on determinants 
found in the political stxmture by Brogan and the concern with determinants 
in the social structure by Berelson amt his associates. In our pluralistic 
society there is much to suggest that both correctly identify factors which 
Shape the behavior of substantial numbers of people. Neither can be 
accused of an exclusive attitude toward the factors stressed by the other, 
Yet there is significance in the different emphases they give. 


Clearly we must provide for analysis of both political and social 
factors in our study of campaign workers. But we dmbt that it is sufficient 
to treat them in simple additive fashion, running a series of cross corre~ 
lations, The aim of scientific inquiries into political behavior is not 
merely prediction at the phenomenal level. ‘what is more basic is full and 
detailed explanation. Whatever the pattern of eontextual explanation, 
whether dwelling on political or social factors, its purpose is to refer 
us back to the motivational structure which also determines an individual's 
political involvement and campaign hehavior, It is in serving this latter 
aim that the two patterns of explanation may become not mere supplements 
to each other but real alternatives. 


They may be alternatives because the individual, though he behaves in 
a structure which has both political and social components, may not be res-~ 
ponding to both sorts with equal weight . The role which he is playing may 
be only partially influenced by some of these factors, and the selective 
process will be determined by the frame of reference with Which he approaches 
his various roles, 
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Those who becane fervent partisans and engage in active campaign 
efforts may, in part, be as "involved" as they are because the goals they 
pursue are subject to government control and it is rational that they 
enter into joint efforts to affect elections to public office, But 
those people may, at the same time, be prompted to take more active poli- 
tical roles by virtue of the social solidarity they feel for others with 
whom they goin forces politically, Conversely, a campaign worker may 
feel even more alienated and estranged from his daily associates in non- 
political contexts than from his political co-workers. In short, the 
presence of "rational" motives neither affirms nor precludes the presence 
of compelling private considerations which lead to active campaign parte 
icipatio, or which break i off, 


II: The degree to which political involvement is independent of 
non=political commitments and interests will vary by types 
of campaign workers and types of situations. 


We view the campaign process as one invhich various pressures are brmght 
to bear o the participant. His response, ignoring some pressures or.. 
considering others with care, will depend upon whether those pressures 
invoke as guides to his action tle political role or the social role 

which he is accustomed to play. Doubtless for some citizens there is a 
fusion of political and social roles as guides to actions; for others, 
however, political consideratims may drive out social pressures and 

vice versa. 


This basic hypothesis, concerning the potential independence of 
the political from the social frame of reference, means that we 
must consider the pattern of an individual's motivatimal involve- 
ment-—the meaning which his political behavior has for him, That 
is, we seek to establish which symbols and people in the campaign 
contexts are charged with emotional significance for him. It is 
necessary to distinguish between all those symbols and people that 
are seen as integral parts of the political scene itself--party labels, 
candidates, issues, co-workers, factional and partisan rivals and 
so forth--and the symbols and people that provide the social and 
community setting for the campaigne-status cmcepts, community leaders 
and groups, and all those primary group associates, whether in or out of 
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organized. politics-that are seen as only and instrumentalky 
part of the political picture. 


Political symbols and persons, when charged with emotional significance 
for the active worker, lead to what we shall call "political involvement". 
An example would be a man who derived immediate gratification from arguing 
about a political issue, or from the victory on electim day of his party. 
Another example would be a person who was politically ambitious, or who 
felt that "politics" was an essential part of his way of life, 


Non-political symbols and persons.; when charged with meaning by the 
citizen, lead to what we shall call "social involvement" in politics. An 
example would be a woman whose sense of civic duty led her to work actively 
in politics as well as in other worthy community efforts, or a newcomer who 
seized upm pobitical activity as a way to meet people and widen his circle 
of friends. ‘Another example would be a yonng lawyer who saw potential 
advantages professionally to be got from uctive political work on his part, 
or a neighbor who became active in politics out of personal friendship 
for a candidate, 


Our hypothesis regarding the possible disjunctio of political fron 
social frames of reference for political behavior has important cosequences 
not only for the study of types of campaign workers but also for the analy-~ 
sis of continuity of workers from me campaign to another, 


We have suggested that some workers will view their political activity 
largely within a political frame of reference, others largely within a 
social frame of reference, still others will have a frame of reference which 
fuses both political am social. elements. We suspect that the cmtinuity 
from one campaign to another, amd especialdy from the partisan campaign to 
the non-partisan campaign, will be provided by this latter group with this 
fused frame of reference. Conversely, those who strongly emphasize 
either a political or a social frame of reference will prove to be less 
persistent in théir political work over a period of tine. 


But continuity in campaign work does not rest on ore 's frame of 
reference alone. It also depends in organized efforts, on how one views 
co-workers, and whether or not one establishes a sense of solidarity witn 
them, Not all workers will have a sense of solidarity; indeed, many appar- 
ently join for private ends not shared with their fellows. But we doubt that 
such people form the continuing core of campaign workers. In an organization 
of volunteers, a sense of solidarity, whether it arises in a social ora 
political frame of reference, or in some fusim of the two, is essential if 
the same workers are to continue their activity over an extended period of 


time, ‘We may state these points as a corollary to our second hypothesis 
as follous: 


II-C: The cmtinuity: and intensity of campaign participation over a 
period of time will vary directly with the degree of fusion be-. 
beean the political and social frames of reference and with the 


sense of solidarity which participants have, 
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Several elements in our design are, we think, distinctive in political 
behavior research and will serve to provide the material for testirg the 
explanatory hypotheses we have suggested. We will compare campaigns in 
several communities so that the impact of differing political and social 
contexts can be evaluated. We are also studying a series of campaigns over 
a twelve-month period with these same communities in order that we can focus 
agtention m the discontinuities of political participation from one campaign 
to another. We will examine the campaign participant's own conception of his 
role and how it relates to the political ami social scene so that we can 
explore the possible independence of the political from the social frames 
of reference governing political behavior. And we will relate his conception 
of his own involvement to the view he has of why his fellow-workers are 
involved, and thus provide the basis for an analysis of the element of 
solidarity. 


III. The Asymmetry of our Parties 


The notion that our two parties are like Tweedledum and Tweedledee, 
that the In's behave as the Out's would do should the Outs beccme the In's, 
is plausible. enough jn::¢lassical versims of democratic theory. That it 
should always be true in fact seems unlikely. Some social and political 
conditions and some personality needs doubtless encourage symmetry in party 
composition but other conditions and needs are probably conducive to an ; 
asymmetrical articulation of social forces on the political scene. 


There is reasm to expect that, except under -unusual circumstances, 
different segments of the community will tend to nourish and sustain the 
Republican and Democratic parties respectively. The pool of experience and 
social contacts available among active Democrats in a given locality is 
correspondingly likely to differ from the pool of resources available 
among active Republicans, 


There is sygestive evidence that the motives which attract people to 
active roles in the locally dominant party differ from the motives which 
attract others in the same locality to the subordinate party. Moreover 
we have suggested that the frames of reference which guide people in their 
political activity may differ, This in turn suggests the possible asymmetry 
in terms af the motives and outlook of workers in rival parties. Another 
motivational consideration is the sense of solidarity pr autonomy which 
the individual feels when working with others. This too may be the 
basis of asymmetry between rival parties, 


It is also likely that campaign structures will differ in organizational 
characteristics in ways which depend upon local inter-party rivalry. Multi- 
plicity of roles and activities should increase with the seriousness of 
competition, Low circulation into 4nd out of the party and heavy reliance 
on key figures should increase when a party's local electoral support seems 
to make it either almost unbeatable or hopelessly outclassed. 


These considerations lead us to formate the third basic hypothesis 
of our study, 
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III: The types of campaign workers recruited by each party will 

differ and will vary with the canpetitiveness of the politi-~ 
cal situation and with the social structure of the communities 
in which they exist. 


IV. The Research Design 


The assumption on which this research design is based is that we can 
reasonably get at the problems with which we are cmcerned if we focus 

our attemtion on:certain specific ‘modes. of.political behavior in certain 
specific elections and in certain selected communities, and if we analyze 
variables that are relevant to the involvement of active campaign workers in 
those actual situations, 


| Modes of behavior: The key questions that follow are crucial to the 
a | study of any self-recruited elite; they refer to types of political parti- 
: cipation that are clearly present in the campaign processes of any American 
community. 


i. Who help directly in the organized campaign effort, at what 
~ level, and in what ways? 
ii, Who provide links between political organizations and the 
various non-political processes in the commnity? 
iii. Who furnish the continuity from one campaign to the next, 
which sustains the political structures af a community? 


fypes of Election Situatims: Since one of the key modes of behavior 
in which we are interested is continuity in activg participation, it is 
necessary to use the panel technique in some form. We décided to focus 
on the behavior and persmal involvement of active workers in the following 
Situations, all of which occur within a twelve-month period. 


i. The party primaries held in June, 1956, when factional align- 
ments occur. 
ii. The general electim held in November, 1956, when party lines 
are most clearly dram. 
iii. The municipal electim held in May, 1957, when non-partisan 
alignments aml cleavages emerge most clearly. 


Types of Communities: In selecting commnities, our requirements are 
best met by thinking in terms of state assembly districts, Three politiv 
cally. onntrasting areas were chosen: 


“ai. The 69th district, which is dominated by the Democrats and 
which includes the city of Compton as well as Dowey, a local- 


ity of roughly similar size which is part of the city of 
Los Angeles, 
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ii, The 2d district, which finds Republicans am Democrats fairly 
evenly matched in voting strength and which includes two- 
' thirds of the city of Burbank as well as that part of the 
city of Los Angeles known as North Hollywood, 


iii, The 3d district, which is dominated by the Republicans and 
which includes the city of Glendale as welllas about one- 
third of Burhank, 


In making these selectims, we sought to get localities am cities of 
roughly the same size and social-economic composition. We wanted to study 
areas in which it would be possible to observe the political life of a small 
independent municipality and of a sizeable "Locality" which was part of the 
city of Los Angeles, This meant cmfining our attention to small cities 
that would hold municipal elections in the spring of 1957. At the same 
time, we wanted areas in which the relative strength of the two major 
parties approached a situation of "sure", "doubtful" and "lost", respectively. 


Types of Campaign Participants: 


i. Party functimaries, including campaign managers, party offici- 
als, and candidates for party office. 


ii, Key figures in the organizedccampaign efforts of political 
clubs and candidates, 


iii. Workers who are currently active in the lower echelons of 
campaign organizations. 


The political world we wanted to sample was, in each case, partially 
delineated by law and by party rules and regulatims. In each area, consti-~ 
tuency boundaries channeled campaign activities; both major parties were 
organized so that coordinatim of campaign efforts was first achieved, if 
at all, at the assembly-district level. 


We decided to include with certainty in our sample all party function- 
airies in the districts studied, Their names and addresses were easily 
obtained. Candidates for public office, aspiring as they did to official 
status, were not included unless they qualified on other grounds, We. — 
also included two other types of people: key figures who supply organi- 
zatimal skill and community cmtacts, and steady workers whose services 
are enlisted to carry on mailings and precinct drives. 


When we interviewed those party functimaries who were included with 
certainty in our sample, we secured from them the names of half a dozen 
people whom they considered "key figures" and the names of a dozen who 
were "steady workers."" Subsequently, interviews were held with those 
people, from whom in turn additimal names in each category were obtdined,: 
Empirically, this meant that our universe of active campaign workers was 
always open and cmtingent. Hypothetically, it was felt that this socio- 


metric approach would progressively approximate a closed ufiverse, 2&. 
our sample grew. 
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The sample interviewed in May will be interviewed again in October, 
at which time the sample will also be enlarged by interviewing additional 
ther-active Democrats and Republicans in each area, using the sane proce-= 
dures. In turn, this enlarged sample of active workers will be re-inter= . 
viewed in April, 1957, and the sample will be further augmented with people 
identifiable as active in the then-impending city electims. 


By adppting such operational procedures, all names that occur in our 
universe satisfy three theoretical requirements: (1) they have contempor- 
ary Significance in the immediate campaign situation in which they occur 
for the first time, (2) they are explicitly linked to the party structure . 
in each assembly district, since they are initially articulated for us i 
by the party functinnaries interviewed, or by those named subsequently, 
and (3) they are characterized as "key figures" and "steady workers", 
not by us, but by their campaign associates. 


Dimensions of Behavior and Outlook: Our basic research ob;jectives 
lie in the analysis of both motivational and situational determinants of 
active participatio in politics. In Los Angeles, this occures under 
conditions which make such participation almost entirely a voluntary matter, 
We are seeking data in the form of self-characterizations and associate~ 
characterizations on a number of aspects of the self-recruitment process 
and its meaning to the volunteer: 


i. how do active workers characterize the political organizations 
in which they work: 
ii. what kinds of campaign tasks do they perform, now and in the past? 
iii. what political considerations and social pressures have been 
instrumental in initiating active political participation, now 
and in the past? 
iv. what sorts of gratificstions and rewards have been instrumental 
in sustaining active participation in politics? 
v. from what parts of the social and community structure, and by 
what mobility routes, do active workers recruit themselves and 
one another? 
vi. what imagery do they hold abot the motivations of the electorate, 
the leading candidates, and their fellow campaign workers? 


In this way we secure parallels and cmtrasts between the campaign 
worker's account of himself and his account of others. This is of theor- 
etical importance because of our interest in both the social and political 
matrix of self-recruitment and the solidarity relatimships which sustain 
psychological involvement in politics, 


V Testing the Disjunctivity Hypothesis 


Multi-variant analysis can clarify the relative weight which social ard 
community status and primary group interaction have over a range of diffrent 
campaigns and different communities in determining the kinds of campaign 
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role to which people recruit themselves, and the continuity of their volun- 
tary participation in politics, Similarly, the conditioning effects of 
party dissension, ideological appeals, and the electoral context can be 
specified by systematic processing of the data, These are analytical 
routines designed to test our first hypothesis regarding the distinctiveness 
of the behavior and outlook of campaign workers in our political structure, 


Next we cone to the task of testing our major hypothesis which is 
that the degree to which a person's political frame of reference is inde- 
pendent of his social frame of reference will vary by types of individuals 
amd types of sitmations. A coroliary of this hypothesis is that the con- 
tinuity and intensity of active campaign efforts which an individual makes 
are critically linked to the elements of disjunctivity in his perspective. 


During the June interviews, we administered a battery of questions 
designed to secure data that would permit classification of campaign work- 
ers in terms. of the stress which they placed om specific social and poli~- 
tical motives in explaining both their owm am their co-workers! parti- 
¢ipation in the campaign. This will enable us to test the disjunctivity 
hypothesis, both as it emerges in self-characterizatim, and as the 
campaign workers applied it to each other, ; 


Although the data are not yet processed, it was relatively easy to 
make hand tabulations of responses concerning the motives of co-workers, 
The analysis we propose in order to test our hypothesis can be illustrated 
here with this material, Concerning each of eight possible motives-~ 
four politically oriented and four socially oriented--we developed a 
nine-point measure of stress. As Table I shows, Republicans and Demo- 
crats showed marked similarity in the stress given to motives of their 
co-workers, There is one statistically significant exveptim which 
reaches the five-percent level of confidence; Democrats are more likely 
to see one another as motivated by concern with political issues calling 
for government action. In addition, there is a slight tendency for 
Republicans to be soMewhat more prone to see one another as motivated 
by a sense of civid dugy. 


: 


With the exceptions noted, it appears from this table that Republicans 
view:-cne-another much as Democrats view one another. Perhaps asymmetry 
in the: sccial compcsition of «rival elites, which:we expect to find, is not 
necessarily productive of asymmetry in the motivational characterizations 
which members of each group stress when talkng about their associates, 
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However, this overall finding of party similarity is qualified when 
analysis is made of the respondent's pattern of motivational stressea. We 
computed the total scores for each person on the fmr social-motive state~ 
ments and separately on the four political-motive statements. This approach 
revealed some interesting tendencies (Table II) notably for Republicans to 
place moderate stress social motivations while Democrats tend to polarize 
their responses, giving either slight or heavy stress. Less clearly, Repub- 
licans tend to slight political motives compared with Democrats. 


Table II 


Partisanship and the Patterns of Campaign-Associate 
Characterization 


Stress on Social Motives Stress on Political Motives 


so Republicans Total Democrats Republicans Total 


Heavy Emphasis 32 27 30 37 27 33 
Moderate Emphasis 27 29 33 31 
Slight Emphasis 1 2h 35 3h LO. 36 
Too Too Too Too Too 
(ii) (85) (45) (130) (85) (45) (130) 


Finally, the difference was computed between each respondent's "social 
motives " score and his "political motives" score in characterizing his 
campaign associates. In this way we could distinguish those who view co~ 
workers as motivated largely by political considerations from those who see 
co-workers as motivated largely by social considerations, and we could 
distinguish others who see co-workers responding more or less equally to 
both types of motives. 


Thus our disjunction hypothesis ig buttressed by evidence that a 
substantial portion of active workers size up" one another in terms af a 
Social frame of reference, while anoth@ér substantial group see their fellow 
workers in terms of a distinctively political frame of reference, As Figure 
I shows, less than half of our respondents give relatively equal weight to 
both political and social motives. When our distributions are split into 
three equal parts, Table III reveals that Democrats tend to stress political 
motives whereas Republicans put more emphasis on social considerations. 
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Figure 1 
Frequency Distribution of Associate Characterization 
Scores Among Active Campaign Workers 


Heavier Stress Relatively Equal - Heavier Stress on 
on Social Motives Stress* Political Motives 


Campaign Associate Characterization Scores 


*We take plus or minus 6 scores as indicative of substantial imbalance; thus 
only scores from minus 5 to plus 5 were considered to reflect relatively 
equal stress, 


Table III 


Partisanship and the Relative Stress on Social or Political 
Motives in Campaign-Associate Characterization 


Democrats Republicans 
%.. 
‘Much Heavier Stress 36 2h 32 
Given to Political Motives 


Roughly Equal Stress Given 33 36 3h 
to Social & Political | 
Motives 


Much Heavier Stress Lo 3h 


Given to Social Motives sain 
TOO 


(N) 
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The evidence thus developed suggests that there are differentials in the 
frames of reference with which respondents viewed the motives of comucrkers. 
Our data regarding campaign workers' self-characterizatims are likely to 
reveal © equal range of patterns, and will thus peorane an even more direct 
test of our disjunctivity hypothesis. 


There is however, a more dynamic approach to testing the disjunction hypo~ 
thesis, and its corollary regarding the differential effects of disjunctivity. 
This involves attempting to measure the respondent's sense of solidarity in 
political relationships. Does he see himself as having motives similar to 
those of fellow workers, or daes he view himself as a figure apart, having a 
certain autonomy from the group? We can get at this element of solidarity, 
so essential to group performance, by keying each respmdent's characterization 
of his own motives to his characterization of the motives of his fellow work- 
ers. Aggregate scores, such as we used for Figure I, make this a fairly 
Simple operation. Schematically, a three-fold classification of self-characteri- 
zations when crossed with a three-fold classification of otherecharacterizations 
produces a nine-cell matrix as in Figure 2. The typology in which we are 
interested however, is essentially that which is found in the odd-numbered 
cells. The cases which fall into the even-numbered cells will be absorbed 
into adjoining cells, depending on their relative position. This reduces 
our matrix to the five-fold typology of Figure 3. 


Figure 2 ‘Figure 3 
Self-Characterization Self-Characterization. 
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This provides us with a typology by which we can test the corollary of 
the disjunction hypothesis, that is, the significance which disjunctivity in 
one's frame of reference has for behavior and outlook, In doing so, it 
should be noted that each type is also characterized by the solidarity or 
autonomy with which involvement in politics is sustained. Our five basic 
types would thus be described as follows: 


1. Social Solidarity Perspective: relatively heavy stress on social 
considerations in describing both his own motives and those of his — 
fellow campaign workers, 

2. Social Autonomy Perspective: relatively heavy stress on social 
consideratims in describing his own motives but combined with 
equally heavy stress on political considerations in describing the 
motives of his fellow Workers, 

3. Political Solidarity Perspective: relatively heavy stress on politi- 
cal considerations in describing both his om motives and those of 
his fellow campaign workers. 

lh. Political Autonomy Perspective: relatively heavy stress on politi- 
cal considerations in describing his own motives but combined with 
equally heavy stress on social consideratims when describing the 
motives of his fellow workers, 

5. .Fused Perspective: relatively equal stress m both social and 
political sonsiderations in describing both his own motives and the 
motives of his fellow workers, 


The degree to which the autonomy perspectives are associated with 
continuity in campaign work, and the degree to which the solidarity per- 
spectives secure intensive contributions, will emerge in the analysis 
testing the corollary to the disjunctivity hypothesis. The same typology 
can be used to push the analysis of assymmetry between parties in tle same 
locality beyond the surface level of social co position, and can provide 
Clues to variations in organizatimal strength and behavior. 


VI The Significance of Active Campaign Workers for Democratic Theory 


When we explore the implications for democratic theory and public policy 
of still tile termined findings, we are presenting, not conclusions, but the 
types of prablems on which the research in which we are engaged can have a 
bearing. Findings that clarify the ways that campaj3.1 workers have distinc-~ 
tive perspectives toward politics and make contribu as that are different 
in kind fron those of voters or politicians have impsications for democratic 
theory in two ways. First, on the negative side, they caution us against 
over-Simple extrapolatim from findings based on studies of voters or 
officials. More positively, they direct attention to a particular stratum 
or the political order which needs explicit cmsideration in evaluating 
electoral mechanisms and the decision making processes of our society. 


8. Following Lasswell and Kaplan, Power and Society (1950), we define a per= 
Spective as an integrated pattern of inentificatims, demands and expectations. 
For our purposes, self-characterization scores supply the demand component and 
associate~characterizatim scores the expectatim component. The central 
eymbol of identification is the political party in which the person is active, 
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The evaluation of our decision-making processes will rest on firmer 
bases if we can specify the kinds of values and conviction which dominate the 
thinking of those whose efforts are essential to party victories. Certainly 
the motivatims of campaign workers may influence the question of where 
policies are formed and how the are sustained in our political system. For 
example campaign workers with a strong ideological motivation are likely to 
have a much greater role in determining the policies of politicans for whom 
they work than would campaign workers who are largely in the campaign for 
"the spirit of the contest" because they view politics as a way of life or 
who find it a useful means of making social contacts and smsequently adjust 
easily to programmatic changes in party goals. 


Assessmerts of what an electoral choice means and whether it meets the . 
normative standards of democratic theory will be aided by an understanding 
of what considerations guide the efforts of campaign workers in publicizing 
the election day choices. How strongly do workers feel about winning the 
office for the candidate of their organized group? What is the strength of 
their long-run affiliation with the organizatimal vehicle for which they 
work, whether party, faction, or citizens' group? How basic is their under- 
lying commitment to the institutions and rules that sustain and give form 
to the campaign and election process? How consiatently do they demand "fair 
play" in political campaigns? How free are they of tendencies to fantasize 
cmecerning the motives and machinatims of others, especially temporary 
rivals? How flexible are they in revising their estimates of the stakes at 
issue in the coming election, as the political context and the serious 
alternatives change? The significance of the electoral choice presented to 
the average voter depends in large measure on the answers to questicns like 
these, 


The dynamics of stability and change in our political systen will be 
illuminated by empirical evidence regarding conditions that promote continuity 
of organizational persmnel, campaign after campaign. Do particular franss 

of reference, political, social, or fused, and do feelings of solidarity with 
fellow workers lead to persistency of campaign effort? Are these factors 
affected differentially by partisan and by nonepartisan election arrangements? 


‘Evaluation of the integration achieved between political life and com- 
munity processes will rest on less tenous evidence if we can specify the extent 
and character of asymmetry between rival parties. Such asymmetry might be in 
terms of the segments of society repressnted in the composition of each group, 
or in terms of the motivatimal types who make up the rank and file“of the 
locally dominant and subordinate parties respectively. These hold implica~ 
tions for electim day shifts in political control in competative political 
Situations, and for our evaluatim of political life in one-party localities. 


Our efforts to identify research problems which are peculiar to the study 
of active campaign workers lead ultimately to a consideration of normative 
standards. We need to know why various types of active campaign workers 
display different patterns of persistency and intetSityin their political 
efforts. But this in turn poses the task af developing as an aspect of 
democratic theory, standards for evaluating the character and practices, not 
only of politicians and voters, but of active campaign workers, 
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I, INTRODUCTION 


There are many ways to look at the American presidency. 
It can be done in terms juridical or biographical, political 
or managerial; the office viewed primarily as a compendium of 
precedents, a succession of personalities, a fulcrum for party 
politics, a focus for administrative management. This paper 
denies the relevance of none of these approaches and makes use, 
incidentally, of them all, but aims at observation from a rather 
different point of view. This is an effort to look at the presi- 
dent operationally, in working terms, as an instrument of gov- 
ernance in the middle years of the twentieth century; as man-in- 
office, that is to say, in a time of continuing “cold war," 
spiralling atomic discovery (and valnerabiiity stabilized 


"big government," and stalemated partisan alignment -- the 
policy environment capsuled by Clinton Rossiter as “new economy" 
and “new internationalism"; the political environment billed by 
Samuel Lubell as "politics of twilight.” (1) 


This means examining the President at work within the presi- 
dency in a setting bounded on the one hand by the final phases 
of the last World War and on the other by the unknown of the next 
decade -- the setting for Harry S. Truman's term in office and 
for Dwight D. Eisenhower's up to now. Given that contemporary 
focus, there is less need for emphasis on presidential tasks, 
per se, than on the means and methods of performances; the theme, 
here, is less "what" than "how." The modern presidency's powers 
and responsibilities -- the "what," that is to say -- are known 
to all of us, however, we may differ on their import for our form 
of government, and anyone in doubt has but to review numerous 
recent writings in the field, notably our chairman's very able 
characterization, But the “how" is relatively unexplored ter- 
rain, for which there are no ready references outside the realm 
of selective particulars in press reports, case studies, memoirs, 
and the like. Granting the President his modern "roles," how 
does the work get done? What are his means? How may these be 
employed? Under what limitations? At what cost? With what 
effect? In what degree sufficient to the presidency's purposes? 


These are the central questions I should like to pose --= to 
pose, note, not to "answer." The search for answers is a task 
I am prepared, at this point, to acknowledge as ambition not 
accomplishment. 


The emphasis on means, of course, has more to recommend it 
than its obvious utility as a device to mark this venture off 
from territory previously taken up by other writers. For 1956 
1s, after all, the year of cardiology in politics, the year of 
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Great Debate about the on-the-job demands of being President, 2 
debate which revolves around not powers but performance; a 
matter, in short, of means. Indeed -=- the Brickerites asice -- 
most of the current arguments over presidential "powers," which 
agitate observers both professional and lay, seem to involve at 
bottom, the same sorts of issues; not change the job, but better 
its doing. Thus, the majority of recent schemes for legal and/or 
institutional reform are aimed avowedly (though sometimes dis- 
ingenuously?) at aiding execution of the presidency's mandates, 
not their alteration, This seems to be the sense of demands for 
a tightened disability provision, of blueprints for new staffs, 
new cabinets and the like, of plans to enhance the Vice Presi- 
dency (or add another one), even of those perennials on the 
congresSional side, the four year term, the item veto, question 
period and right of dissolution. Quite obviously there is 
relevance in emphasizing means, in asking "how," when one en- 
gages to survey the presidence at mid-century. 


There is, though, a prerequisite: If one would focus on 
the doing of the presidential job, one needs a characterization 
of the job, as such, which lends itself to operational ap- 


praisal; a characterization which defines what need be done in 
terms approaching those in which the doer does it. For working 
purposes, the President is never “many men," but one; the presi- 
dency as an instrument of government is indivisable; the White 
House has no separate rooms for the “Chief Legislator," “Chief 
of Party," "Chief Administrator," et al. Observations on the 
doing of the job must build upon a statement of what exists to 
be cone in terms other than these, 


Hence, having stressed an emphasis on means and advertised 
its claims, I must begin where everyone begins, with a review 
of presidential powers -- a review of the presidency's place, 
that is to say, in the contemporary governmental scene. 
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II, THE PRESIDENCY IN GOVERNMENT 


“His is the vital place of action in the system," wrote 
Woodrow Wilson of the President toward the close of TR's term. (2) 
And this, a new discovery for Wilson's generation is now, at 
mid-century, a matter of course. Presidential leadership has 
now been routinized, in large part institutionalized, to a degree 
quite unknown before World War II. If the President remains at 
liberty, in Wilson's phrase, “to be as big a man as he can," the 
obverse holds no longer: he cannot be as small as he might choose. 


Once TR daringly assumed the "“steward's" role in the em- 
ergency created by the great coal strike of 1902; the Railway 
Labor Act and the Taft-Hartley Act now make such interventions 
mandatory upon Presidents. Once FDR dramatically asserted per- 
sonal responsibility for gauging and guiding the American economy; 
now the Employment Act binds his successors to that task, Wilson 
and FDR became chief spokesmen, leading actors on a world staqe 
at the height of war; now UN membership, far flung alliances, 
the facts of power, prescribe that role continuously in times 
termed "peace." Through both world wars, our Presidents 
grappled experimentally with an emergency-created need to “in- 
tegrate" foreign and military and domestic policies; the National 
Security Act now takes that need for granted as a constant of 
our times. FDR and Truman made themselves responsible for the 
development and first use of atomic weapons; the Atomic Energy 
Act now puts a comparable burden on the back of every President. 
In instance after instance, the one-time personal initiatives, 
innovations of this century's "strong" Presidents, have now been 
set by statute as requirements of office. And what has escaped 
statutory recognition has mostly been accreted into presidential 
"common law," confirmed by custom, no less binding: the unre- 
hearsed press conference, for example, or the personally- 
presented legislative program. 


The "vital place of action" has been rendered S.O.P.3 the 
forms of leadership fixed in the cumulative image of ad hoc 
assertions under Wilson and the two Roosevelts; past precedents 
of personality and crisis absorbed into the government's con- 
tinuing routines, For the executive establishment and for the 
Congress, both, the presidency has become the regular, accus- 
tomed source of all major initiatives; supplier of both general 
plans and detailed programs; articulator of the forward course 
in every sphere of policy encompassed by contemporary government. 
Bold or bland, aggressive or conciliatory, massive or minimal, 
as the case may be, the lead is his. 


Thus we have routinized the President's responsibility to 
take the policy lead. And at the same time, we have institu- 
tionalized, in marked degree, the exercise of that responsibility. 
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President and presidency are synonymous no longer; the office now 
comprises an officialdom twelve-hundred strong. For almost every 
phase of policy cevelopment there is now institutional machinery 
engaged in preparations on the President's behalf: for the 
financial and administrative workplan of the government, the 
Budget Bureau; for the Administration's legislative program, the 
White House counsel and the Budget's clearance organization; for 
programming in economic and social spheres, the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers (and to some degree the Cabinet, Eisenhower- 
style); in foreign and military fields, the National Security 
Council; in spheres of domestic preparedness, the Office of 
Defense Mobilization; these pieces of machinery among others, 
each built around a programemaking task, all lumped together, 
formally, under the rubric "The Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent," an institutional conception and a statutory entity less 
than two decades old. 


These are significant developments, this routinizing, in- 
stitutionalizing, of the initiative. They give the presidency 
nowadays a different look than it has worn before, an aspect 
permanently "positive." But the reality behind that look was 
not just conjured up by statutes or by staffing. These, rather, 
are responses to the impacts of external circumstance upon our 
form of government; not causes but effects. 


Actually or potentially, the presidency has always been -- 
at least since Jackson's time -- a unique point of intersection 
for three lines of leadership responsibility: "executive" and 
partisan anc national, The mandates of our Constitution, the 
structure of our political parties, the nature of the President's 
electorate, fused long ago to draw these lines together at that 
point and there alone: the presidency at once the sole nationally 
elective office, (3) independently responsible to a unique con- 
stituency; sole centralizing stake of power, source of control, 
in each party (as a glance at either party out of power shows); 
sole organ of foreign relations and military command; sole ob- 
ject of the "take care" clause and of the veto power; and with 
all this sole crown-like symbol of the Union. 


By Wilson's time, that combination, in the context of world 
power stakes anc status, had brought a fourth line of leadership 
into play, a line of leadership abroad, its only point of inter. 
section with the other three the White House, once again. Since 
then, there have been revolutionary changes in the world and in 
American society and in the character of government's commit- 
ments toward both; changes productive of fast-rising expectations 
and requirements for leadership transmitted toward the presidency 
along each line -- four streams of action, impulses and obli- 
gations converging on the President, whomever he may be, their 
volume and their rate of flow varying with events, a source 
Which never, nowadays, runs dary. 
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The contemporary President, in short, has four constit- 
uencies, each with distinctive expectations of him and demands 
upon him. One of these is his "government" constituency, com- 
prising the great group of public officers -=- congressional as 
well as executive «= who cannot do their own official jobs with- 
out some measure of performance on his part. A second is his 
"partisan" constituency, comprising at once his own party's 
congressional delegation, and its organization leaders, workers, 
even voters, all those whose political fortunes, interests, 
sentiments, are tied, in some degree, to his performances, 
third is his "national" constituency, comprising all those indi- 
viduals and groups, among Americans who look to him, especially 
when crises come, for an embodiment and an expression of govern- 
ment's relationship, response to the needs, purposes, endeavors, 
of its citizens. And fourth, is his “overseas" constituency, 
comprising not alone the officers of foreign governments but 
the political oppositions, the opinion molders, even the plain 
citizens to some degree, in every country where our power, 
policies, or postures have impressed themselves upon domestic 
politics. 


As regards the first three of these constituencies, member- 
ship is not a mutually exclusive matter. A number of American 
officials -- among them cabinet officers and Congressmen -- are 
members of all three. And most Americans hold membership in two, 
as at once partisans and citizens. But whatever its effects on 
individual or group behavior, multiple membership does not pre- 
clude distinctly differentiated. sets of presidency-oriented ex- 
pectations and demands, identifiable with each constituency, 
arising in the circumstances of mid-century from the pervasive 
needs of each for governmental action. 


In these terms, it appears no accident that at a time when 
stakes of government are high for all the President's constit- 
uents, to him has passed, routinely, the continuing initiative 
in government. That role is both assured him and required of him 
by the very uniqueness of his place at theonly point of inter- 
section, the sole juncture, of those four lines of leadership 
responsibility and the constituencies they represent, 


Yet the demands and expectations pressing in upon the Presi- 
dent propel him not alone toward enunciation but delivery. 
Executive officials want decisions, Congressmen want proposals, 
partisans want power, citizens want substance, friends abroad 
want steadiness and insight and assistance on their terms -- all 
these as shorthand statements of complex material and psycho- 
logical desires. These things are wanted done; given our Con- 
Stitution and our politics that means done by, or through, or 
With assistance from, or aquiescence of the President. The 
very factors that contribute to his unique opportunities -- and 
routinized responsibilities -- as an initiator, make him essential, 
also, as protector, energizer, implementor, of initiatives 
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once taken, His special place in government requires of him, 
thrusts upon him, a unique responsibility -- and opportunity -- 
to oversee and assure execution. 


But while responsibility for the initiative has now been 
routinized and even institutionalized, authority to implement 
the courses set remains fragmented in our system. In most re- 
spects and for most purposes, the President lacks any solid base 
of assured, institutionalized support to carry through the meas- 
ures he proposes. His four constituencies are capable of con- 
stant upward pressure, Lut not of reliable response to downward 
leads. The “executive”. is not a unity with a firm command-and-~ 
subordination structure, nor is the government, nor is the 
political party, in Congress or out, nor is the nation, nor the 
alliance system overseas, All these are feudalities in power 
terms; pluralistic structures everyone of them. Our Constitution, 
our political system, our symbolism, and our history make cer- 
tain that the President alone assumes in form the leadership of 
each; and guarantee, no less, that he will not have systematic, 
unified, assured support from any. Indeed, precisely the condi- 
tions vesting him alone, with leadership responsibility for all, 
prevent the rendering of any one of them into tight-welded fol- 
lowings. The constitutional separation of powers -- really, of 
institutions sharing powers «= the federal separations of sov- 
ereignity, hence politics, the electoral separation of constit- 
uencies, these and their consequences at once have helped the 
presidency to its special place and hindered the creation of a 
strong supporting base. And at a time when the executive cs- 
tablishment has grown too vast for personal surveillance, when 
Congress is controlled in form by narrow, shifting partisan 
majorities, in fact by factional coalitions, the hindrances are 
bound to be enhanced. Ours is that sort of time. 


This does not mean that Presidents are powerless; far from 
it. Their four-way leadership position gives them vantage points 
aplenty for exerting strength in government, in party, in the 
country, and abroad; collectively, by all odds, an array of strong 
points quite unmatched by any other single power-holder in cur 
system. It does mean, though, that presidential power must be 
exercised ad hoc, through the eiployment of whatever sources of 
Support, whatever transient advantages can be found and put to- 
gether, case by case. It means the Prosident can never choose a 
policy with certainty that it will be approximated in reality, 
or that he will not have it to unmake, or make again. It means 
he cannot, as he pleases, moderate, adjust or set asice the rival, 
overlapping, often contradictory claims of his constituencies. 

He has no option but to act, at once, as agent of them all, for 
their conjunction in his person is the keystone of his potency; 
none is dispensable, hence the demands of none are automatically 
disposable at his convenience. Events, not his free choices, 

are the regulators of their pressures, his response, 
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Dilemmas, consequently, are the presidency's daily bread. 
The President must now initiate specific policies and programs 
for all fields of Federal action; he has become the focusfor all 
forviard planning in our system; whatever leads the government and 
country and his party (and indeed, the opposition, also) are to 
have, will stem from him. Yet not his preferences only but events 
(in an inordinately complex world), not his reasoning alone but 
his constituencies! felt requirements (contradictory ss they may 
be), mold his determinations, limit his choices, force his hand. 
“What he initiates he must attempt to implement. He must try so 
to manage the executive establishment, and Congress, and his party 
oligarchs (and the other party's also), and "public opinion," and 
overseas Support, that the essential things get done -- so far at 
least as government can do them -- to keep administration rea- 
sonably competent, the country reasonably prosperous, the cold war 
reasonably cold, and his party in the White House; objectives 
which will seem to him synonymous (no President in memory, Mr. 
Eisenhower naturally not excluded, has ever thought his policies 
could best be carried forward by the other party's men.) Yet none 
of these agencies of action, execution, are subject to his manaaqe- 
ment by fiat; not even those cloest to home, his own Administration, 
his own party, are structured to provide him with assured support, 
Rarely can he order, mostly must he persuade, And even were his 
controls taut and sharp there would remain, of course, those 
agencies beyond his power to command, events. 


No doubt, in times of great emergency, sharp crisis seen 
and felt as such throughout the.country, the presidency's meas- 
ure of assured support from public, party, and Administration 
tends to increase dramatically, if temporarily, while "politics 
as usual" abates, at least until the sharpness wanes; witness 
the situation circa 1942, But it is characteristic of our cir- 
cumstances at mid-century -- in all the years since World War II -- 
that while our government's responsibilities retain a trace of 
every prior crises, no comparable sense of national emergency 
pervades our politics. If this is an “era of permanent crises," 
it is one in which Presidents must manage without benefit of 
crisis consensus, 


Given the underlying situation here described, the balance 
of this paper is, perforce, a study of dilemmas; dileinmas 
nurtured by disparities between the presidency's obligation to 
initiate and its capacity to achieve, the one nailed down, the 
other relatively tenuous, both bound to be so by the nature of 
our institutional adjustment, up to now, to the complexities of 
governing this country at mid-century. 


What, currently, is the American presidency? A cat on 2 hot 
tin roof. 
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III, THE PRESIDENT IN THE PRESIDENCY 


So far in this discussion, "President" and "presidency" 
have been used almost interchangeably; the man and his office 
equated in an effort to capsule characterization. But since 
it is our purpose to appraise the man in office, the President 
at work, we must now differentiate between the individual and 
his official tasks, between the work done by the White House 
occupant and that performed by others in his name, 


What does the President, himself, contribute to the conduct 
of the presidence? What, in an office now so institutionalized 
that it encompasses six hundred "professional" aides, has he 
himself, to do? What, in a government of vast and complicated 
undertakings, in a substantive environment demanding every sort 
of expertise, can there be left for him to do? To put the case 
in current terms, what is there that no "chief of staff" can do 
without him? 


There are two ways to approach answers to these questions. 
One is to abstract ‘the person of the President from office at a 
given point in time; the other is to note what occupies his 
working day when he is on the scene. Both methods, it appears, 
produce equivalent results, as may be seen by trying them in turn, 


The Eisenhower illnesses provide us with illustrations ready- 
made for speculation on the Presidency sans the President, to wit: 
Three days after his heart attack, a year ago, Cairo announced 
its arms deal with the Czechs, thereby upsetting the whole power 
balance in the Middle East. (4) By all accounts this action, 
far-reaching in implications, did not catch the State Department 
unawares, For months, American diplomacy had sought to head it 
off. Once it occurred, however, we confined ourselves for a long 
period, to verbal protests and to indecisive consultations, There 
were no prompt moves made either to force reversal or to take 
countermeasures of decisive sort. Some persons outside government 
have speculated that had Mr. Truman then been President, the 
Sixth Fleet might have steamed to the Aegean with orders to halt 
shipments of Czechs arms by sea or air. One wonders if in office 
his response would have keen so draconic. One can be sure, how- 
ever, that had he, like his successor, then been hospitalized, 
Critically ill, under a regimen of absolute quiet, no orders of 
the sort would have gone to the Navy. (Indeed, in the far 
Starker, more extreme, hence simpler instance of Korea, can one 
imagine Louis Johnson taking Dean Acheson's views on anybody's 
say-so but the President's? 


This is not to suggest that Eisenhower, healthy, would have 
approved -=- much less keen urged to sanction -- any forceable 
reaction to the Czech-Egyptian deal; it seems unlikely on the 
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public record, though one cannot know for certain from outside, 
Nor is it implied that some such response should have been at- 
tempted; policy is not the issue here, What is suggested, here, 
is that the option was not open to our government because the 
President himself was not available to choose. It is suggested 
that the risk of action, onus of decision in this case could hve 
been shouldered only by the President, by him or not at all; tiie 
Presidency's functioning dependent on his individual performance 
as maker of the residual choices no one else will make. 


Turn now to Eisenhower's second illness for a moment. Three 
weeks after last June's ileitis operation, while he was still 
recovering at Gettysburg -- allowed to work, by press reports, 
but one hour a day -- the House of Representatives rejected the 
School Construction Assistance bill, thereby seeming to terminate 
all chances of substantial Federal aid to education in the current 
presidential term. (5) The bill was lost in circumstances com- 
plicated partly by its contact with the segregation issue, partly 
by its Democratic sponsors' preferences for certain sums and 
formulae unlike those forwarded from the Republican Administration. 
And on the latter ground, or nearly so, a number of Republicans 
seem to have justified "nay" votes. But Eisenhower's actions 
and pronouncements over three years! time had long made it appear 
he strongly wanted some measure of aid to education by 1956, 
Indeed, this bill, reportedly, might not have reached the floor 
save for the Democratic leaders' understanding that he was in 
earnest and would not let his House Republicans forget it. Yet 
When the ultimate test came he was not there to remind thei, 


To quote the correspondent of the New York Times: 


“There is hardly an observer in Washington who doubts 
that a personal appeal from a healthy Dwight Eisen- 
hower -= or even some last-minute personal letters 
from Gettysburg -- would have changed enough Republi- 
can votes to make the difference. (6) 


Perhaps, of course, the President in full health would have 

foregone that appeal. We do not know his private views upon 

the final bill in terms either of substance or Senate tactics. 
We do not know what private tallies were run or what was reasoned 
from them; the problem, after all, was scarcely his alone, for 
party lines broke sharply on both sides of the aisle, But 
whatever he might have done, if well, he could not act, one may 
believe, when ill, Were this conceived a proper matter for the 
patient and as such worth exclusion of all else, an hour's 
working cay scarcely suffices for the requisite persuasive 
phone calls to the Hill or for the substitute of letter writing . 

in the circumstances only done convincingly longhand). And in 
this case, if Eisenhower could not institute his own appeals, 
no one could make them for him, The option of a final presi- 
cential exhortation is not open to the White House save as the 
man himself can serve; the presidency's functioning dependent 
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on his personal performance as persuader of those otherwise in- 
different or unmoved. 


There are numbers of other illness illustrations, but these 
suffice to make the point: the President's own specialties 
within the presidency, the contributions none can make without 
him, consist of acts of choice and of persuasion; choices not in 
foreign policy alone, but in all spheres of action and of men as 
well as measures; persuasion not onlyof congressmen but of ad- 
ministrative officers and politicians, of private interests and 
"the public" generally, of foreign governments and their publics; 
choice and persuasion exercised, in short, throughout the range 
of problems and of persons covered by his four constituencies. 


These things are his to do because he is the sole, account- 
able human embodiment of an office which, in turn, is uniquely 
the center of responsibility anc motive-power in our system. No 
President, of course, takes to himself more than a fraction of 
the choices, efforts at persuasion, made on his authority and 
in his name. But beyond a certain point -- a point, of course, 
that varies case by case -- choice-making and persuasion become 
personalized, of necessity, because his aides and auditors in- 
sist that it be so; because no one will accept others' choices, 
because no one will heed others' persuasions, because no others 
dare or care to run his risks on their discretion or their risks 
on his authority. Beyond another point -- which may or may not co- 
incide -= persuasive acts and choices become ripe for his personal 
attention, as a matter of desirability in his own interest, be- 
cause his personal perceptions of that interest are ultimately 
untransferable; because save second-hand, by empathy, not even 
Harry Hopkins, Sherman Adams, can know fully what it feels like 
to sit where he sits (endowed with his intelligence, his temper- 
ment) at the solitary juncture of his four constituencies, 
"President of the United States" -~- hence, no one else can bring 
to bear precisely his own "feel" for risks to him, to the totality 
of his position, inherent in alternatives of action and inaction, 


_ If a look at the presidency without a working President shows 
choices and persuasion as the man's own doings, that impression 
cannot but be strengthened by a glance at what occupies his time 
When on the job. Nowadays, the normal presidential working week 
revolves around a series of fixed sessions: one set meeting 
apiece with the National Security Council, and the Cabinet, and 
(when Congress is on hand) the legislative leaders, (7) and the 
press, each preceded and followed by appropriate staff briefings, 
consultations; one set appointment apiece with the Secretary of 
State, the Secretary of Defense, the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, and (an Eisenhower innovation now suspended) the Chair- 
man of the Council of Economic Advisers. Truman hac, besides, 

a daily morning conference with his principal staff aides to 
make ad hoc assignments and receive routine reports; such sessions 
Sherman Adams has conducted under Eisenhower. 
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while 


When one includes the chores of getting ready, cleaning tp, 
these regularly scheduled consultations preempt a substantial 
portion of the President's own working hours, week by week. In 
the case of a President like Wisenhower, who finds these me- 
chanisms to his taste and uses them to the exclusion of much 
else, that share of hours occupied mounts high, And what is the 
object of this outlay of his time? Such sessions serve, in 
part, as occasions for others to put their concerns, their views 
before himspartly as occasions for him to impress his personality 
and attitudes on others, Which of these parts has major place | 
will vary with each sort of session, influenced by subject matter, 
membership, and his proclivities. But whatever their variation, 
the components are the same: one part material for choice-making; 
the other part the stuff of personal persuasion. 


As for the balance of the presidential working week, the 
bulk of it is turned to comparable account: the cocuments signed, 
the persons seen, the places filled, the arauments resolved, the 
messages sent, the speeches made, the ceremonies held, all these 
are harscterieticeliy acts of choice or efforts at persuasion, 
often both at once -- even the formal ceremonials contributing a 
portion of his power to persuade, even their performance con- 
tingent on his choice. 


The preoccupations of the presidential week will vary with 
the seasons of the presidential year, from budget and message 
seasons in the fall, through early, middle, and late stages of 
the legislative season, through the rush of adjournment and en- 
rollments, to that precious period, the post-eadjournment lull 
(if any), season for recovery and repairs, and so to fall again -- 
a round, successively, of planning to decision, campaigning to 
compromise, recuperating to resumption; a peacetime rhythm set 
primarily by legislative tasks but liable, constantly, to in- 
terruptions on account of mishaps and emergencies in operating 
spheres. Inevitably, presidential choices, efforts at persuasion 
reflect in their intensities, their objects and their scope, 
these swings of emphasis throughout the year. And even more may 
they reflect swings in the cycle of the presidential term, from 
early groping through a first consolidation and a forward push 
up to the test at midterm, then regrouping and a second forward 
effort dwindling toward hiatus in the final year. (8) But what. 
ever their application in a given context, choice-making and 
persuasion remain the components of the President's own work; 
comprising what he does himself, both on the insistence of others 
and at his own behest. 


These are, in short, his means; the means by which he, 
personally, exercises influence within his office and upon the 
course of government; the means by which he makes his own mark 
on the tasks of office sketched in Part II, above. As such, 
these "means" are not for him mere instruments employed at will 
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to carry out those tasks. Rather, they are the concrete mani- 
festations of the tasks, themselves, applying to him personally; 
the work’he has to do,no act of will required. In literary 
terms one may say that he sets the tone, provides the lead in 
government by choosing and persuading, In operating terms, 
though, one must put it in reverse: that acts of choice and 

of persuasion cumulated over time, produce an ultimate effect 

of tone and lead which may or may not correspond to any prior 
blueprint, purpose, or intention. Such is the consequence of 
disentangling the President from the presidency. 


That ultimate resultant labelled "leadership" will be com- 
pounded of two types of action by the President: those he may 
reach for in his own discretion and those thrust on him of ne- 
cessity; the one type, opportunities, the other compulsions, 
And as the compound will be viewed by his constituents and 
history, more than these enter in; the multifarious things done 
or left undone by others in his name, or government's, and hap- 
penings beyond the government's discretion, plain events. 


No President is free to concentrate upon his opportunities 
at the expense of his compulsions; he can but hope to find room 
for the things he may do amidst all the things he must. Nor is 
he free to wave away those other actors on the scene; he can 
but hope to channel and deflect their impacts on his audience. 
To the extent he wants to make his own will dominate the con- 
duct of his office, his regime, he has no recourse but to 
choices and persuasion exercised within these narrow limits, 
The purposeful President, his face set against drift (and any 
President, these days, will so regard himself), is thus con- 
fronted by an operating problem of immense complexity and large 
proportions, or more precisely by two problems tightly linked: 
Given those limits and in furtherance of his own purposes, how 
is he to maximize the efficiency of his choice-making? How 
maximize the efficacy of his power to persuade? 


The proportions and complexities of these two connected 
problems it now becomes our object to explore, 
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IV. THE FREEDOM TO CHOOSE 


If Presidents were free to choose the matters they made 
choices on, their problems of choice-making would be relatively 
simplified; but Presidents are not. The flow of issues they 
must face cannot be turned off like a water tap; to know that one 
has but to note its sources. 


Why do men in government and politics (and in the country and 
the world) bring issues to a President, invoke his act of choice? 
To amplify the foregoing analysis, it may be said that they do so 
for one, or another, or all of three reasons. First, there are 
matters that by law or custom require some sort of personal per- 

. formance on his part, his signature his presence, or his voice. 

Second, there are matters on which others, theoretically compe- 
tent to act, want the loan of his potency or the cover of his 
prestige, his steam behind their preferences, his brand on their 
performance. Third, there are the matters he, himself, wants 
made his own, that on his own initiative he has marked "count me 
in"; exercising the discretion we have already discussed. And in 
the circumstances of mid-century no President will lack for quan- 
tities of matters of each sort. 


In the first of these three categories, volume is adjustable, 
at least to a degree. A President who does not like to sign his 
name hundreds of times a day, can ease that chore, somewhat, by 
turning over to cepartment heads his formal exercise of statutory 
powers; so Eisenhower has done in some routine instances. A 
President who dislikes hand-shaking ad infinitum may find excuses 
for curtailment of biq White House social functions, as FDR did 
with the war, and Truman with repairs, and Eisenhower with his 
heart attack, But such adjustments are mere nibbles at the 
fringes; they may save time or energy but not the mind and heart. 
No President can celegate the formal exercise of constitutional 
prerogatives and it is from those that the greatest number of 
tough, touchy sianatures derive. No President can be excused 
from all political speechmaking, disaster visiting, firesice 
chatting, dignitary dealing, least of all from the big ones, 
sources of greatest strain. 


As for the second category, the most a President seriously 
can hope to do is slow the rate of flow, shut out the marginal 
case, He may pound tables at associates, demanding that they 
mind their business on their own responsibility; he may set ob- 
stacle courses for them to run, complete with committees, sec- 
retariates and Sherman Adamses -- and still there will be persons, 
plenty of them, spurred by their convictions or their fears, 
their sense of others' power or of their own insufficiency, who 
press on him the matters in their bailiwicks, or in their 
neighbors', So Secretary Benson took care to get Eisenhower's 
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affirmation (on a partial presentation) of his plan to fire 
Ladejinsky. So Administrator Stassen took pains, it appears, 

to gain presidential sanction for the course of action which 

then put him back to work. And when matters partake in some 
degree of hoth these categories -- as oftener than not they co -- 
when his distinct prerogatives become involved, however mar- 
ginally, in choices his associates are loath to make (or to let 
others make) themselves, the pressure for a presidential take- 
over can push the White House hard; witness the Dixon-Yates 
affair, or the 1947 tankers case immortalized by Harold Stein.(°) 


There remains the third category, where interventions come 
at his initiative. There, he has the option, theoretically, of 
moving not at all. But this is fatal; also quite impracticable, 
No coubt, some Presidents may relish, others shy away from forcing 
matters into their own hands. No coubt, each will evolve some 
special preferences, according to his particular competences, 
interests. But every President will find some issues that he 
wants to seize and ride «= Truman on Point Four, Fisenhower on 
Atoms for Peace == and each will find a plentitude he feels 
impelled to take upon himself: so Truman took the fate of 
Lamar Caudle out of that worthy's hands and the Attorney General's; 
so Eisenhower acted in the Talbott case. When Mrs. Hobby panickec 
over polio vaccine, when Secretary Stevens got entangled in nis 
own inanities rogarding Zwicker and Peress, when Adam Clayton 
Powell blased Public Health and Navy on account of seqregation, 
the President moved in. Had he an option? To sense imperatives 
one need but scan the “inside” stories Robert Donovan supplies.(10) 


Since acts of choice are often negative, there are, of course, 
more instances of such "enforced" discretion than will appear in 
current press reports: Eisenhower choosing time and again, as 
Donovan records, not to blast McCarthy; Truman choosing -- as he 
sometimes did -- not to leap, guns blazing, into loyalty cases 
that. aroused his ire; so forth, ad infinitum. The "I don't know 
about that" in press conference is ceceptive as a guide to presi- 
cential doings. In most such cases this would remain the expedient 
response, assuming he dic know. Yet every President, one may 
Suppose, will now ao out of office wishing that in some respects 
he had pushed farther still, discretion unenforced, toward taking 
ae * times and in places where contemporary happenings did not 
pus im. 


One wonders whether Truman never wished that he had inter- 
vened more actively in the affairs of his Attorneys General. One 
wonders whether Eisenhower may not come to wish that he had done 
the same regarding some of his department heads. No President 
find pleasure in waiting upon "messes" for his cue to intervene, 
But none can be sure, either, that initiatives of others will suf- 
fice to flash a warning to him in good time. There is an observe 
of the second category named above: those issues men bring to 
the President out of their fears, uncertainties, are matched by 
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those kept from him out of confidence, or cussedness, or inde- 
pendent power (even ignorance). Surely, Secretary Weeks was 
guilty of astigmatism, at the very least, in firing Dr. Astin (11) 
as a deparmental matter. Or, in an instance of much greater 
moment, the Wage Board's public members, circa 1952, surely were 
cuilty of too broad a view of their role and too narrow a con- 
ception of the government's, in rendering their famous steel 
decision without sounding out the White House, For other illus- 
trations one can point, as always, to the classic record of the 
Corps of Engineers, or to the Pentagon's routines for waging 
internecine warfare. Far from reducing his discretionary range, 

a President is bound to end by wishing he could widen it. 


But time stands in his way. He cannpt opt for doing nothing 
at his own discretion; but neither can he opt for doing every- 
thing. Priority of place on his choice-making production line 
belongs of sheer necessity to matters with deadlines attached. 
And in most days of his working week, most seasons of his year, 

a President has quite enough of these to drain his energy, 

crowd his attention regardless of all else. It is not "policy" 
but pressure that determines what comes first. 


What makes a "deadline"? For one thing, constitutional or 
statutory obligations: the President must send his annual mes- 
sages to Congress, must Sign or veto its enactments. Or for 
another, items on political agendas all across the country: the 
nomination and election contests over offices both partisan and 
public, the distribution of the patronage, the management of 
national conventions and campaigns. Or for a third, turns of 
events in diplomacy or war: the approach to the "summit" spur- 
ring a disarmament departure, “open skies"; the outbreak in 
Korea forcing a new Formosan policy. Or for a fourth, "outside" 
events at home: a sharpened economic trend (whether up or down), 
a draggec out strike, a natural disaster, a race riot; not ne- 
cessarily the great things only but the small-with-bite, as 
when a Texas waitress would not serve the Indian Ambassador, 

Or, finally, for a fifth, such operational disorders in ad- 
ministration, day by day, as dot the preceding pages -- plus, 

of course, their congressional counterparts. Dates certainly 

make for deadlines, so does heat; dates generated by our laws, 

Our politics and our diplomacy; heat generated by events im- 
pacting on the needs and expectations of presidential constituents. 
Singly or together -- though most readily inflammable combined -- 
dates and heat start the fires burning underneath the White House. 


The President, of course, has influence on deadline-making 
and unmaking, but only to a limited degree. He sets or ducks 
dates when he voluntarily decides upon a message, or a meeting, | 
Or a speech. He turns heat on when he permits himself to arouse 
expectations, as Eisenhower did in his press conferences before 
Geneva. He turns heat aside, if not off, when he finds plausible 
grounds, proper-looking means for “further study," as was done so 
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notably in 1953, But these are marginal endeavors relative to 
the totality of dates and heat potentially imposed upon him 

from outside. And even these are usually reactions or responses 
to pressures not intrinsically his own. For the most part even 
deadlines self-imposed are only nominally self-engencered. ‘Save 
in rare instances a mid-century President simply has not time, 
however talented, to man both ends of the choice-generating 
process. 


The result is to put him in a paradoxical position anent 
the whole discretionary range of his choice making. To reach out 
and take over before the cates are nigh or the heat on -- publicly — 
at least -= can be crucially useful in his interest; yet he : 
always has to deal first with deadlines already at his desk. As 
has been said, above, he cannot count on the initiatives of others © 
to spur him into interventions timely in his terms; yet he is 
poorly placed to be his own self-starter. He needs to be an 
actor, yet he is preeminently a reactor, forced to be so by the 
nature of his work and its priorities. Since Eisenhower made 
Atoms for Peace his response to the heat expressed by cries for 
"candor" and to the dates required for a UN presentation during 
1953, one may Suppose he has not been entirely happy with its 
slowness to get off the ground. One may suppose, besides, that 
had he arrogated to himself all implementing choices and given 
them first call upon his time, the matter might have moved a 
little faster. Similarly in the case of Truman and Point Four: 
had he, not State and Budget, implemented his inaugural's fourth 
point and made of this his first priority (as it never was for 
them), the sixteen months after his 1949 inauguration might 
have produced more results than one meager piece of legislation 
newly on the books. But whatever these Presidents might have 
done differently or "better" than they actually did, one thing 


they could not do: accord that hypothetical priority in terms of 
their own time. 


Washington correspondence frequently complain that Eisenhower 
talks a better line than his Administration takes; that he pro- 
poses better than his own regime disposes. Complaints of the same 
sort were made in Truman's time, oftener than not by the same 
correspondents. And these complaints -- along with the realities 
behind them «= symptomize the underlying problem here described. 
For in a time of routinizee responsibility to take the policy 
lead, a President himself will have few deadlines more com- 
pelling than those clustering around the choice of measures to 
propose, of policies to state. Except, perhaps, in general war 
Or comparable emergency, these gain and take his time more surely 
and more regularly than the general run of operating choices 
bound to follow in their wake. The weight which Robert Donovan's 
book gives to the proposing side of Eisenhower's "story," pre- 
sumably reflects that skewing of the latter's workaday preoccu- 
pations. And if there is an implication that the White House 
Sometimes came to look on messages and speeches as ences in them- 
selves, delivery equated with accomplishment, such is a natural 
by-product, one not unknown in Truman's time, a point of view, 
indeed, by no means wholly unrealistic. 
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Ideally, a President concerned for the efficiency of his 
own choice-making in furtherance of his own purposes as he 
conceives them, should have free rein in choosing what to choose -- 
and when -- within the range of matters subject to his choice at 
his discretion. In practice, though, that is precisely what he 
cannot have, His discretionary range, while not a sham, is nowhere 
near as open as the term implies. Only his compulsions are po- 
tentially unbounded; his opportunities are always limited. Ideals 
apart, he is in no position to do more than seek some finite 
widening of those confines; he has no chance to break them cown, 
But paradoxically, the only practical direction which his search 
can take -= given the conditions here described -- is toward some 
means of putting pressure on himself, of imposing new deadlines 
on himself, to come to grips with those things he would want to 
make his own if only he had time to contemplate the world about 
him, interfering at his leisure. And it is ironic that the very 
measures Which a President may take to spare himself for "bigger 
things" by staffing out the "small," tend to work in the opposite 
direction. Of this, more later, 


The limitations upon "what" and "when" which so restrict 
freedom of choice are reinforced by certain other limits of a 
cifferent sort: limits on the substance of options, of alterna- 
tives, in choices actually made. The President's discretion is 
restricted by these limits also; they, too, are features of his 
landscape subject to some rearrangement but beyond his power to 
remove. What are these limitations or alternatives’? Mainly 
three: limits of presentation, of substantive conplexity, and of 
effectuation, each term loosely descriptive of a whole array of 
complications worth a chapter to themselves, though necessarily 
denied it here. 


By "presentation" is meant time, form, and manner in which 
issues reach a President for his determination. If his desk is 
where the buck stops, as Truman liked to say, by the same token 
it is the last stop on the line. Most matters reach him at a 
late stage of their evolution into issues calling for his choice; 
and many when they reach him warrant action fast. Wherever they 
occur, lateness and urgency -- singly or combined ~= are bound to 
narrow options and to curtail chances for fresh looks or second 
thoughts. As for the form which issues take, the context of their 
presentation to a President, his settling of a budget sum, or 
phrasing of a speech, or soothing of a legislator, each in its 
own terms, may mean cisposal of an issue multi-faceted in terms 
of but one face, thereby foreclosing options anent others, There 
1s no counting the occasions on which Presidents have backed 
themselves -= or been backed -- into corners by this route, 
Moreover, those who brief a President, who can appeal to him, 
argue before him, have interests of their own which grow remote 
from him with every increment of organizational distance, in- 
stitutional independence. Rarely will they see an issue wholly 
in his texms, oftener in some hybrid of his and theirs, sometimes 
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in theirs alone. And Presidents are no less vulnerable than 
others (rather more so, in the circumstances) to the lure of 
wrong answers rightly put. 


A tracing out of many of the illustrations posed above 
would show the workings of these presentation limits; signs of 
their presence are, of course, no novelty to readers of the 
New York Times. Nothing is intrinsically new about them nowadays, 
nor anything particularly obscure, though they are none the easier 
for being old and obvious, But when it comes to limits raised 
by substantive complexity, the case is rather different... Though 
not by any means a mid-century invention unknown to earlier times, 
the magnitude and durability of complications in the substance 
of issues with which Presidents must deal, these days, is greater 
in degree, to some extent in kind, than we have known before. 


Take the question of the military budget which has haunted 
Eisenhower as it haunted Truman, That budget represents inore 
than half the dollars of Federal outlay, year by year,four-fifths 
of the persons on all Federal payrolls, half the government's 
civilian personnel. It represents a mainstay of deterrence and 
recourse in the cold war, a bed-rock stabilizer in the national 
economy. Its annual determination raises issues of strategy, 
of economics, politics, administration and (emphatically ) 
technology; none of which are really manageable in annual or 
financial terms (the limit of form, again); none of which are 
really soluable by reference to anybody's certain knowledge, for 
nothing save uncertainty is certain in these spheres. To esti- 
mate what the American economy can "stand" is not to answer 
what Congress and interest groups will "take" (or what would be 
required to equate the two). To estimate what new weapons may 
do is not to answer what may be demanded of them, or opposed to 
them, years hence, To estimate the Russians’ capabilities is 
not to answer what are their intentions. 


Yet on some sorts of “answers" to these questions must 
military budgets now be built. And limited in terms of what is 
knowable, a President has no recourse but to select among the 
guesstimates of others -= or to compound a compromise among 
them -- by way of searching for his answer-substitutes. In such 
a search, the signs most readily discerned are bound to be those 
rendered most concrete by visibility, or pressure, or personal 
proclivities, or "common sense." No doubt a President needs 
better signposts in times of cold war, technological revolution; 


rink, pee the uncertainties these generate, whence are such signs 
come 


Parenthetically, it may be said that whatever the answer 
to that question "the experts" are unlikely candidates. For if 
the real technicians see far more than a President can see, the 
record up to now suggests that they, least of all, show a ca- 
pacity to ask themselves, out of their expertise, the questions 
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pertinent to him; to translate their vision (and language) into 
his terms. Shifting the illustration, one thinks in this con- 
nection of an aspect of the thermonuclear “crash-program" con- 
troversy during 1949, as rendered by the transcript in the Op- 
penheimer case: that for weeks AECts consulting scicntists de- 
bated what the Presicent should do in terms rendered obsolete, 
for him, by the mere fact of their debate. 


Finally, there is the problem of effectuation, the third 
of the stated factors limiting alternatives in choice. How is 
a President to make “no" stick; to translate "yes" into per- 
formance, accuality? He is not bound to neke each choice de- 
pendent on his response tc these questions, but in the normal 
course he cannot fail to ask them and to give the answers weight, 
When Truman chose intervention in Korea, it happened that the 
necessary military means lay near at hand across the Sea of Japan; 
a factor, surely, in his choice, The observe holds, of course, 
for our passivity in the last days of Dien Biehphu; the means 
that were at hand were scarcely suited to the circumstance. But 
to cite instances of capability in military terms-is to belittle 
the complexity of the effectuation factor; in other terms there 
are few choices blessed by aspects so nearly aksolute or so 
readily calculable. Mostly, the problem for the President is 
both more tenuous and more complex in character: how far can 
he hope to carry matters by persuading those whom he cannot 
command to do those things he lacks capacity to compel? 


"TIT sit here all day," Truman used to remark, “trying to 
persuade people to do the things they ought to have sense enough 
to do without my persuading them." And on each posed alternative 
in every act of choice the question becomes whether to that 
workload he should add one thing more; with what prospect, at what 
risk, That question asked and answered may suffice to cancel 
Options of all sorts; the President's choice-making ultimately 
interlocking with his power to persuade, 
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V. THE POWER TO PERSUADE 


Concrete acts of choice engender concrete efforts at per- 
suasion. Persuasion of whom? In general of the President's 
constituencies, any or all as the case may be. In particular, 
of those who do the daily chores of governing this country: 
administrators, Congressmen, and organization politicians, To 
these one might add certain foreign notables and private per- 
sons prominent at home, on whom the government depends for some- 
thing in particular, a boost, a service or a sacrifice; but 
since such dependence is ad hoc, intermittent, their case can be 
ignored for present purposes, 


In the main, day by day, it is the public officers and party 
politicians whom a President must reach to get his choices rendered 
into government performance. . He may move toward them indirectly 
through public or interest group opinion, stometimes his only 
routes, but they remain his objects because they, not "the public," 
do the close work; his preferences conditioned on their doing. 

To influence these men at work he has at his disposal a quantity 
of instruments -- refined and crude in varying deqree -=- derived 
from his prerogatives of office as filtered through his person- 
ality. 


Those instruments of influence, tools of persuasion, are 
common knowledge, no mystery about them and none pretended here: 
There is the aura of his office, coupled to the impact of his 
person and prestige, such as they may be. There are the varied 
forms of help, concrete and psychological, which Congressmen 
want from the White House in dealing, as they must, with the 
executive establishment. There are, in turn, the various as- 
Sistances desired by executive officialdom in dealing with the 
Congress. There are, also, the loyalties, varying in depth, of 
administrators to their chief, of party members to the boss, of 
congressmen (and citizens) to the head of State and government. 
In party terms there are, at once, supplies of Federal patronage, 
such as it is, a presidential record which no party nowadays can 
shake, the prospect of a renewed candidacy (for first termers, 
anyway), and -- save for Democrats, perhaps -- a constantly 
replenished campaign chest, centrally controlled, These things, 
among others, are available to Presidents for use, reversably, 
as Carrots and as sticks in aid of their persuasion. 


: This listing has a formidable ring. In theory it deserves 
it. For if a President could bring to bear that whole array 
effectively and all at once upon a given point, one may presume 
he would be irresistable, But practically speaking, such 
conjunctions are not easily arranged; far from it. Oftener than 
not, one or another of these tools will turn out ineffective of 
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itself, or in the hands of its prospective user, or unsuited to 
use, by him, in any combination of resources he contrives. Why 
should this be so? What dulls their cutting edge and limits their 
employment? These questions become our immediate concern, Full 
answers would run far beyond the compass of this paper; no more 
can be attempted here than a suggestion of some factors which 

seem specially significant in the contemporary setting. 


First among these factors -=- in order of discussion, not 
importance -- is the uncertainty of a President's own hold upon 
his instruments of influence. They may attach to his office, 
but can slip away from him. One doubts that at any time since 
1935, or thereabouts, and not often before, have Presidents got 
half the mileage out of patronage the textbooks advertise. One 
doubts that Eisenhower can be sure from day to day ef his con- 
trol over the stockpile of administrative actions sought by 
Congressmen. Most of these, certainly, are not under his sole 
lock and key. Others than he have the arts of persuasion to 
practice, and keys of their own. The story is told that a power- 
ful House Democrat was traded off the same dam twice; once in 
Truman's time and once in Eisenhower's, If so, the Budget Bureau 
ought to be commended for its careful husbanding of presidential 


trading-stock. But such care is Ke no means universal in this 


government (not even in the Budget Moreover, a supply of 
trading stock may prove deficient just when needed most. Appe- 
tites are insatiable and fears short-lived; a situation summed 
up in the phrase “what have you done for me lately," is ampli- 
fied by “or to me." 


In addition, sources of supplies to aid persuasion on one 
front may be endangered by the very effort at persuasion on 
another. A great share of a President's potential trading stock 
with Congress is actually in the hands of the executive depart~ 
ments: jobs, expertise, publicity, administrative actions of all 
sorts. No less a share of his potential leverage with the de- 
partments is actually in the hands of his congressional sup- 
porters: protection or defense, consideration or support, in 
every sort of leqislative situation. Too many Fi <3 applied 
too often on the Hill, may tend to uproot the supply of carrots 
growing there for use downtown, and vice versa, 


A second factor is the tendency of certain presidential 
tools to cut in opposite directions, thereby impairing simul- 
taneous employment. It is not easy for a President to combine 
partisan approaches with attempts to crystalize support around 
the symbol of his office. He ccurts trouble when he tells his 
party's congressmen that his proposals will help them at the 
polls, anc simultaneously exhorts the other party's men to do 
their patriotic duty by their President. He courts trouble when 
he tries to draw upon the loyalties of subordinate officials and 
at the same time, offers up their kind as human sacrifices on 
the altar, say, of adequate appropriations for their work. Such 
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troubles come in infinite varieties; in every instance they will 
tend to limit hypothetical effectiveness of each paired instru- 
ment. To say this is not to suggest, of course, that all these 
troubles are escapable, Carrying water on both shoulders -- plus, 
perhaps, in both hands, also strapped around the waist -~ is 
frequently imperative for Presidents, a natural resultant of 

their fourway leadership position. But the complications are no 
less for often being unavoidable, So Truman found on many 
memorable occasions and even Eisenhower, now and then, especially 
in those first years of turmoil over "cleaning out the communists" 
and Senator McCarthy. 


A third factor complicating the persuasion process can be 
stated, most simply, as general dissatisfaction with the product 
to be "sold." It is difficult, in other words, to press a 
course of action intrinsically lacking much appeal to any of the 
persons whose support is being sought. Instruments of influence, 
however handled, are poor substitutes for genuine enthusiasm on 
the part of somebody among the movers and shakers in the case. 
And if the substitution must be made, as not infrequently occurs, 
the limits on the efficacy of persuasive tools will tend to be 
severe. The President's health-reinsurance scheme of 1954 is 
very much in point. So is the complex struggle over foreign aid 
in the last session of Congress. There, Eisenhower pitted his 
own personal prestige, plus other sorts of pressure, against the 
disappointments, disenchantments, irritations and: forebodings 
which had penetrated every corner of both Houses. The result 
was a sharp check to the President -- how serious in program 
terms one cannot know from the outside -- a check administered, 
moreover, by traditional supporters of his course amona the 
Democrats, together with a great proportion of his party's mem- 
bership, election year or no. It is quite conceivable, in all 
the circumstances, that another President, anothe:: year, might 
have done worse. But why dic this President in this year not 
do better? 


No doubt, his ileitis operation and its aftermath blunted 
Eisenhower's own persuasive influence at a crucial time. (12) 
Perhaps there were things poorly cone or left uncons at other 
times as well, 


Yet the Adminis- 
tration's program appeared cast from the same mold as all its 
predecessors back to 1°51 when the world wore a very different 
look. And Eisenhower's troubles in July seem, by hindsight, an 
inevitable outcome of his choices in December; theefficacy of 
persuasive instruments concitioned, in their turn, upon the ex- 
ercise -- and limits -- of choice-making. 


or 
| been last summer, there are no indications -- not, anyway, of 
public record -- that by then his persuasion could have bettered , 
oa the result in any marked degree. For the yreat lack, apparently, 
ii was not of influence in mechanistic terms but of program in & 
substantive respects. A sense of changing vorld relationships 
oe pervaded the debates, providing ammunition for old enemies of : 
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Alongside these three factors there is need to place a fourth, 
which looms at least as large under mid-century conditions: the 
factor of too many things at once, as represented, classically, 
by FDR's fight for reorganization powers amidst controversy over 
his "“court-packing" plan. In that instance, which once roused 
our profession, Roosevelt was criticized for moving his manage- 
ment reform at a time when his influence was mortgaged to another 
cause. Perhaps he had an option then <= though that can be de- 
bated -= but not so his successors, In 1656, a relatively quiet 
year at home and abroad, the Eisenhower influence has been de- 
manded in three closely spaced, competing, legislative fights 
of first importance to his regime -- farm, education, foreign 
aid -- to say nothing of those headed off, like tax reduction, 
or of the many other issues on which White House labels were 
affixed to controversial aspects: Hells Canyon, highway aid, 
social security amendments, the civil rights commission, and 
numbers more. In Truman's time the list was often longer, the 
controversial aspects sharper, the presidential temperature 
higher, and, besides, in many of his years, such legislative 
struggles were accompanied by operational involvements -- military, 
diplomatic, economic, or administrative -- also calling his per- 
suasion into play. 


A President's tools of persuasion are put under great strain 
when used on many projects simultaneously. Look at the tools 
themselves and that becomes quite obvious. Yet such use is the 
normal practice, nowadays; often mandatory, always wantec. No 
more aS persuaders than as choice-makers are contemporary 
Presidents at liberty, discretion unconfined, to choose the 
"what"and “when” of their endeavors to persuade, 


Four factors have been named, so far, as limiting the ecf- 
ficacy of persuasive instruments. But there remains a fifth, a 
factor so important as to dominate the rest, continually af- 
fecting the dimensions of all four. This is the element of 
context in persuasion, a matter not of instruments, as such, but 
of the background against which they are employed. As a rough 
rule it may be said that for a fraction of the persons on whom 
Presidents depend, continuing exposure to the White House and 
its occupant provides a background favoring -- though not, of 
course, determining -- effective exercise of presidential in- 
fluence upon them. The bigger the "staff system," the smaller 
the fraction; but even an open door could not enlarge it into a 
preponderance, For most officials, both public and partisan, a 
favorable background will be differently derived. Derived from 
what? To this we may now turn. 


In the case of executive officials all sorts of variables 
of time, place, situation, substance, tend to affect aciual 
responses to a particular pressure from the President. But there 
would scem to be one variable always present, always influential: 
their own instinctive estimate of his prestige with Congress, 
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his potency on Capitol Hill. This may not square with visions 
conjured up by the tab "Chief Executive"; it is, however, only 
natural, For Congress, day in and day out, means life or death 
to programs, institutions, personnel. Putting the matter in its 
crudest terms (and thus rather larger than life): if Presidents 
can make much difference in these respects, either way, their 
own officialdom will be well disposed toward their wishes; if 
not, so much the worse for them; many a bureaucrat like many a 
congressman was there before and will be after. 


Of course, such bureaucratic estimates of presidential 
prowess will vary from time to time. George Kennan once re- 
marked that diplomats must rethink foreign policy each morning; 
so bureaucrats must reappraise their attitudes toward a President, 
and so they do, day after day. Such estimates will vary, also 
from place to place. The weaker an agency, in terms of institu- 
tional entrenchment, program support, the more its officials will 
tend to view the President as a resource, no matter what the state 
of his congressional relations; thus Labor is traditionally a 
"tame" department. And every agency, however, "strong", will 
make its calculations with reference, mainly, to those elements 
in Congress and those issues before Congress which effect it the 
ness even as between Army and Air the President is not appraised 
alike, 


This does not mean that there is any one-to-one relationship 
between a President's congressional prestige and agency compliance 
with his wishes -- though sometimes, certainly, the correlation 
is that close -= but rather that a favorable background for per- 
suasive efforts at his end of Pennsylvania Avenue is markedly 
dependent, over time, upon his prestige at the other end, with 
Congress. And in precisely the same sense <== no more, no less -- 
a favorable background for persuasion of the Congress is provided 
by his prestige with the country. As in the bureaucratic case, 
Senators and Congressmen differently situated, institutionally 
and electorally, will not see that matter all alike; place, time, 
and party make for differing appraisals, though by no means 
along strict party lines: witness Republican and Democratic at~ 
titudes in the 84th Congress. No more than with the bureaucrats 
are estimates of this sort to be taken as controlling the con- 
gressional response in given instances of presidential pressure, 
but there can be no doubt that they contribute most significantly 
to the background against which such pressure is applied. 


As for a President's own party's politicians outside Congress, 
they are quite comparably circumstanced, with the important 
qualification that at certain moments in the cycle of his term 
their own enforced commitment to his record and his name may en- 
hance their responsiveness regardless of his momentary popular 
prestige; a qualification applicable, equally, to certain of 
their brethren on the Hill. : 
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In short, the President's persuasive power with those who 
do the daily chores of governing, is influenced by a-sort of 


progression of prestige, a sequence culminating in the regard of 
t 


the “general public, e country-at-large. Woodrow Wilson once 
wrote, in an academic vein, that a President “may be both the 
leader of his party and the leader of the nation or he may be one 
or the other." (135 Whatever the case fifty years ago, no such 


option is open to him now. He must endeavor to lead "party" (for 
which read public officers as well), since "nation" does not run 
the government machine, cannot itself effectuate his choices. 

But if he is to manage those who make the wheels go ‘round, he 
needs a public opinion at his back, must seek concensus as his 
context for persuasion, And in that dual compulsion lies the 
ultimate dilemma of the presidential operation at mid-century. 


How describe this dilemma? One may begin by pointing to the 
sources of that popular prestige which so affects the President's 
own power to persuade. His general public -- in our terms, na- 
tional and partisan constituencies combined -- actually comprises 
a diversity of presidential publics, their expectations nurtured 
variously by claims on him as "government," by respect for his 
office, or by ties to his personality: "interest" publics, "ca- 
pacity" publics and "personal" publics, each subdivided many 
times, all linked by the criss-crossing lines of overlapping 
membership, collectively encompassing the country, or that part 
of it which cares about the President. 


His national prestige, therefore -- which congressmen and 
politicians watch and weigh -- is simply the net balance of 
favorable response these many groups, in sum, accord their 
varied images of him (a matter always to be gauged, not sci- 
entifically determined, the result influenced, of course, by 
the affiliation of the gauger). Those images and the responses 
to them are not static; they can and do vary over time. And 
what are the determinants of variation? Happenings, mainly, or 
the appearance of happenings, ascribable -- or anyway ascribed -- 
to him: the reward or frustration of a bread-and-butter want, 
an ethical attitude, a psychological identification; to such as 
these his publics will react wherever and in whatever degree they 
see his office or his person as the cause. Inevitably, every 
concrete choice he makes, both positive and negative, and every 
concrete effort at persuasion, will set off some reactions of 
the sort, and not all of one kind; if. somebody is pleased, then 
someone else is bound to be offended, 


For the President to give offense is to risk blurring his 
own image in the eyes of those offended, hence to risk lowering 
their favorable response to him, But on a maximum of such re- | 
sponse, as aggregated all across the country, must he depend 
for the effectuation of his choices. And on choice-making he 
depends for the impression of his person on the product of his 
office, But the conduct of office is liable to require policy 
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initiatives in all directions, not as free will but as con- 
stituency pressures and events decree, Hence acts of choice 
and of persuasion become mandatory, inescapable. Yet they are 
bound to give offense, 


This, then, is the ultimate dilemma, the vicious circle 
Presidents musttread by virtue of their unique placement in our 
system, the personal equivalent for them, as individuals, of that 
disparity which haunts their office, routinely responsible for 
programming without assured support to carry through. No Presi- 
dent, of course, is wholly helpless in this situation, He gains 
from office when he enters it a sizable initial fund of favorable 
response; if he is fortunate enough to be an Eisenhower, he 
brings still more to office, Once installed, his actions bring 
him gains as well as losses. Approbation, no less than offense, 
is bound to follow, from some quarter, everything he does or 
failes to do. And nobody in government is better placed than he 
to focus public interest and attention where he wants it, to 
foster certain images, obscuring others, to make desired hap- 
penings occur, to give events a nudge, 


These are not insignificant resources. Particularly ina 
time of sharp emergency «= which is preponderance of publics 
see or can be made to see as such -- their use with skill, ac- 
companied by luck, should help a President to break out of that 
circle altogether, in a fashion advantageous to his person and his 
cause; enabling him to gain from what he does far more by way of 
favorable response than negative reaction, For such a time, a 
crisis-time, tends to put premiums on affirmative action, to 
make the very act of doing almost its own reward, not-doing al- 
most its own penalty; so Hoover found to his discomforture, and 
Roosevelt to his taste, a quarter-century ago. Of course, if 
circumstances are precisely Opposite, and times all peace and 
quiet, the outcome may be no less advantageous for a President; 
so Coolidge made a virtue of not doing and was well rewarded for it. 


But our situation at mid-century fits neither of these models; 
the years since World War II have neither been perceived, widely, 
as crisis times, nor have they been, in fact, peace-times in 
any sense familiar from before. And nowadays, the things that 
Presidents must do, and those they may be called upon to do, 
expose them regularly to the penalties ofboth such times with no 
assurance that they can qain the rewards of éither. These days 
both doing and noi-doing give offense in indeterminate proportion 
to offsetting approbation; almost all actions now tend to produce 
a negative reaction more concrete than favorable response. Both 
forms of action are abrasive; from neither can our President now 
count upon a bonus of response. Yet they are constantly impelled 
to actions of both sorts and so it has to be, these days, their 
preferences not withstanding. 


. Consider what a President must do in times we now call 
peace": keep taxes relatively high, armed forces relatively 
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large, the budget "swollen," the bureaucracy "outsize"; inject 
himself into labor disputes just when tempers grow highost, 

into defense of overseas constituents just when they seem, at 
home, most irritating or unwise. And so the list goes on. Con- 
sider, also, what a President now may be called upon to do; 
intervene with arms in a Korea, Indochina; intervene with counsel 
in Southern school segregation; back the Benson plan for aid to 
farmers; endorse the Hobby plan for aid to schools; accept the 
Rockefeller plan for aid abroad; impose the New York Bar com- 
mittee plan for personnel security; keep Nixon or take Herter; 
choose silence on McCarthy or attack; these among others. Such 
"musts" and "mays," as manifested in his acts of doing or not- 
doing, are bound to outrage some among his publics (and anger 
may last long), to be accepted grudgingly by many as unpleasant 
facts of life, to warm the hearts of an uncertain number whose 
warmth may be short-lived. Whichever way he acts, his penalties 
may outrun his rewards, in prestige terms. And rarely can he 
calculate with surety, in advance, the net balance either way. 
Yet act he must. 


By virtue of his unique place in government, a President 
now gains unequalled opportunities to mold the images his publics 
have of him. But for these opportunities he pays 2 heavy price. 
Even for Eisenhower, immune, so far to many of the payments 
levied on his predecessors, there is now the great price his 
illnesses exact; the issue of his health in this campaign; an 
issue taking its dimensions from the nature of his office at 
mid-century. 


This observation instantly suggests a qualification upon 
everything that has been said so far: the ultimate dilemma for 
a President -- and with it all the intermediate dilemmas here 
described -- takes shape and form, in actuality, from the parti- 
culars of his own personality and of the situations he confronts 
throughout his term. This paper has presented, up to now, an 
Outline, in the abstract, of the operating burdens thrust on 
Presidents, in general. "Now, before we can consicer what, if 
anything, ought to be done in consequence, we need note how 
these burdens, these dilemmas have been manifested in real-life, 
and what the real-life men in office have made of them, each 


in his way and time. That becomes necessarily, a first step 
toward conclusion, 
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VI. PERSONALITIES AND SITUATIONS 


Two men have held the presidency at mid-century, Truman 
and Eisenhower, While Franklin Roosevelt's ahdow is upon them 
and their office, he is ndt counted of their number because he 
served in different times, faced different partisan and govern- 
mental situations; only from 1938 to 1941 had he a foretaste of 
the situations scheduled for his final term. For present purposes, 
Truman and Eisenhower stand alone, 


In some respects, their personalities and circumstances are 
more Similar than either might admit. Their likenesses of per- 
sonality have been canvassed with dash and perceptivity by 
Richard Rovere, in the final essay of his recent book; no need 
to retrace all his ground. (14) Suffice it to say here that both 
appear to have displayed in office an optimistic faith in pro- 
gress, a confident, uncynical approach, no less sustaining and 
heartwarming for being late Victorian. So far, the White House 
at mid-century has been home to men formed, essentially, be- 
fore the First World War, the Great Depression. No mid-century 
man, product of World War II and of the Great Prosperity, has 
yet lived in the place; for that there is, perhaps, some reason 
to be grateful. 


Their situations, too, are much alike in numerous respects, 
those respects which give unity to times here termed "mid- 
century." Truman and Eisenhower, both, have had to deal with 
cold war and a full employment mandate; with inflation and re- 
cession, high taxes and high debt; with large armed forces, 
entangling alliances, atomic power, and "brush" warfare; with 
& bureaucracy two million strong; with a deeply split con- 
gressional party, sometimes in the minority, rarely more than 
ile a majority; with crises and with politics-as-usual, 
combined, 


These similarities of situation are accompanied by certain 
likenesses in approach, also. Both Presidents have been men 
rather narrowly acquainted outside their own professions, tend- 
ing to rely for stimulation, counsel and advice primarily on 
their official associates; neither has had anything like FIR's 
acquaintance, nation-wide, Moreover, both have tended to put 
Special credence in successful products of an idealized career- 
line other than their own: military men in Truman's case; busi- 
ness men in Eisenhower's, To these and others among their sub- 
Ordinates both Presidents have delegated vastly, though in 
different spheres, and both have seemed to take ideas and issues 
as they come; to see what reaches them, often with sharpness . 
and great common sense, but not to reach out constantly in 
restless search; displaying, so it seems, neither the intel- 
lectual's disquiet nor FDR's pervasive curiosity. 
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These similarities, of person, situation and approach may 
well appear, historically, no less significant than many of the 
differences between their presidencies. But if we are to set 
their own reactions in the office against our generalized dis- 
cussion, differences become our main concern, In what do these 
consist? As regards personality, of course, the public record 
is replete with information, not all of it informative, which 
scarcely needs rephrasing in this paper. It is enough, here, 
to identify those facets seemingly of special influence upon the 
styles of these two men as presidential operators: Eisenhower 
tempermentally a mediator, Truman disposed to put his head down 
and charge; Truman the politician, professionally thick-skinned 
and relatively acclimated to abuse, save of his family, as 
against Eisenhower, the Supreme Commander, thin-skinned, ap- 
parently, and touchy at barbed questioning of his official con- 
duct. These things, quite clearly, have affected and have dif- 
ferentiated style. 


Yet style in the abstract helps us very little; what counts, 
for present purposes, is application in the situations faced by 
these two Presidents, as actually experienced and met by each 
in turn, How differentiate their situations and responses? By 
focussing upon three crucial, common, inter-related aspects of 
their presidencies: initial unpreparedness, pressure of events, 
and portions of prestige, 


First is the matter of unpreparedness. Both men came to 
office inexperienced, but ignorant of different things in dif- 
fering degrees, Truman had been ten years in Washington, not 
close to the White House, not part of the executive establishment, 
but thoroughly accustomed to the search for and the uses of 
elective office; knowledgeable in the whole milieu of politics 
and in the power game, at least as played from on the Hill; 
knowledgeable also, in a senatorial way, with the divisive home- 
front issues of the past decade bound to project themselves into 
his presidency; yet almost wholly uninformed in the strategic 
spheres of foreign policy and military operations, his first 
concerns on taking office. At every point, the Eisenhower con- 
trast is both plain and sharp. And when one notes their early 
Opportunities for learning on the job, contrasts again are clear. 
Eisenhower, had, at least, the warm-up of campaign and pre- 
inaugural; Truman had two hours, Truman, on the other hand, 
inherited a going concern, albeit not of his contriving; 
Eisenhower had to build a new regime from scratch, out of a 
party twenty years in opposition to the White House, its legis- 
lative oligarchy recently opposed to him, Yet he did fall heir 
to a relatively stable home economy, a relatively viable posi- 
tion abroad, while Truman was confronted at the outset by im- 


mediate and drastic consequences of the shift from total war 
to general "peace," 


_ This bring us to the matter of events, their tempo and 
their context, not only at the start but throughout all the 
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years of these two Presidents. Waves of inflation and industrial 
unrest, threats to the welfare-state, Soviet expansionism and 
intransigence and armament, European weakness, Chinese collapse, 
the aftermath of Alger Hiss, the outbreak in Korea and its con- 
sequences -= those, among others, were themes sounded harshly 

anc insistently in Truman's years; evoking a long line of overt 
events, almost all of them intense in pressure for affirmative, 
abrasive action, many of them thoroughly divisive in their social 
and political results. In Eisenhower's term, thus far, some 

of these themes have been submerged, or nearly so; the rest 

have been productive of a lesser number of such overt events 

and at ldnger intervals. : 


To be sure, Eisenhower's years have not been without inci- 
dent. The worst of McCarthy, the imminence of Bricker, the fall 
in farm income, three risks of renewed war in the Far East, 
the ceath of E.D.P., threats in the Middle East, convulsions 
in North Africa; these and others, and, besides, those steps 
toward the future: in great power relationships, .the coming of 
"competitive coexistence"; in their defense, the inteqration of 
tactical atomic weapons; in social policy at home, the Supreme 
Court decision on desegregation, and in home industry the turn 
toward automation, Yet unlike Truman's time, there have been 
virtually no national emergencies resultant upon strikes, no 
spiralling price upswings ai! only the mildest of recessions 


off the farm), no frontal assaults on the Roosevelt Revolution, 
no new spy scares, no imminent collapses in Europe, no Americans 
fighting in Asia, no overt threats or acts of force from Moscow, 
Stalin, after all, turned ugly in Truman's first year; he died 
in Eisenhower's. And without these, the din of Truman's time 
has been muted indeed, for in his day these made the greatest 
noise, 


This does not mean the one man's problems of choice-making 
and persuasion were intrinsically much "harder" than the other's, 
That is a judgment the historians will have to render in due 
course; contemporary evidence appears to cut both ways. When 
Truman came to office, the New Deal inheritance remained to be 
secured; by Eisenhower's time that had been cone, the argument 
pushed to another level, the Fair Deal in dispute but the hall- 
marks of Roosevelt's revolution well entrenched; witness social 
Security. Clearly, this eases Eisenhower's situation relative 
to Truman's, On the other hand, it seems less difficult, in 
terms both intellectual and political, to counter Stalin than to 
coexist with his successors, Building "situations of strength" 
in the face of intransigence and military threat, is bound to 
be more concrete, more congenial, hence more manageable than 
using them, renewing them, once built; especially when guns and 
money turn out insufficient, of themselves, as maintenance 
materials, and when the purpose loses shape specific or short-run, 
Korea interrupted Truman's regime in preliminary grapplings with 
that harder task, and programs then frozen in a military guise 
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have yet to be thawed out. But long before Eisenhower came to 
office it appeared clear that should the Soviets, someday, 
mellow their manners, if not aims, our government would be hard 
put to fashion adequate response. 


Still, if one cannot strike a balance of intrinsic hardship 
in the troubles which events decreed for Truman and for Eisenhower, 
one can note certain things about the context of events which 
rendered Trumants handling of his troubles relatively harder. 

On the one hand, it happened in his time, as against Eisenhower's, 
that a lesser number of events had government and public impacts 
gradual, postponable, or transient: contrast Korea with Indo- 
China; the stesl dispute of 1952 with that of 1956, the rise of 
"neutralism" with the fall of dollar balances. On the other 
hand, it is.distinctly different to respond to events as "fair 
dealer" than as “dynamic conservative"; different in terms of 
ideological commitment; different in terms of outlook upon gov- 
ernment; different in terms of attitude about the presidency's 
four constituencies, their diverse and conflicting expectations; 
differeneces only of degree, perhaps, but no less definite for 
that. So many things might Truman not have done, or held himself 
above, or disassociated himself from, had he been leader of the 
Fisenhower coalition, instead of heir to Roosevelt's (and had he 
not been Truman, matters might have gone still otherwise; style 
counts in application), | 


Obviously there are connecting links between these two as- 
pects of context during Truman's time, and as regards his later 
years, both are related to another: by June of 1950, this country, 
to all public appearances, was launched upon a period of relative 
tranquility, assured, it seemed, by nice adjustments between the 
not-too-heavy burdens of a stabilized world leadership and the 
growing pleasures of a resurgent, expanding home economy; a per- 
iod of calm protected, also, by the tranquilizing stand-off 
between reformism represented at the White House and conservation 
dominant in Congress, After two decades of depression, World 
War, post-war readjustment, there we were, millions of us, 
Savoring another gilded age. Then Korea and its prolongation 
and its side effects blasted the happy scene, upsetting apple- 
carts on every hand. With Eisenhower's advent, the Korean truce, 
that public prospect was revived; by this he has gained greatly. 
Meanwhile, in proportion, Truman took the rap. 


This raises the whole question of prestige, the third of 
thos situational matters requiring review. Truman, of course, 
gained what he had to start with from his office, not his person, 
He suffered always froin the prestige handicap of "daring," as 
an unknown and commoner, to fill the regal shoes of FDR, a. 
handicap increased, at first, by images of a lost little man, 
Which his own "moon and stars" remarks did nothing to reduce. 
Those early images were to be overlaid in time, especially in 
1948, hut the more positive impressions which then took their 
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place were of the sort, mostly, to blur at once with any un- 
desired happening; and these, perforce, were plentiful for many 
of his publics. In terms of the uncertainties of public prestige 
for a mid-century president as characterized above (Part V}, 

the Truman case is classic to the point of caricature. As the 
enormous variations in his Gallup polls suggest, he sometimes 
seemed assured a net balance of negative reaction, no matter 
what he did or failed to do. 


With Eisenhower, it has all been otherwise; almost the 
opposite at every point. Throught his term, hisovn progression 
of prestige has culminated, constantly, in an extraordinary 
popular response. It may be that his images, like Truman's, 
have been changing over time; that he is now more nearly 
"grandfather" than a "crusader" to his publics; so Louis Harris 
suggests. (15) But, if so, there has seemed to be no diminution 
of response, at least up to the start of this campaign. For 
evidence one need but note the polls, or trace the tactics and 
the expressed views (which is not to say votes) of his con- 
gressional opponents on both sides of the aisle, -as good a rough 
gauge of his popular prestige as once of Truman's, Eisenhower, 
therefore, has enjoyed at all times what was rarely Truman's 
lot: a hospitable climate for the making of those choices that 
impose the greatest strain upon the power to persuade. 


And yet it has been Truman, far more typically than Eisenhower, 
who made that sort of choice, this past decade, interjecting the 
divisive issue, imposing the stiff commitment, calling for the 
drastic action by Administration, congress, partyand the country; 
Truman with his fluctuating, always limited prestige, which he 
endangered in the very act of drawing on it; not Eisenhower with 
his vast supply which has yet to be plumbed, much less drawn 
down, Truman used prestige as though it were a weapon to be 
brandished; Eisanhower treates it as an asset to be preserved. 
Yet we may not assume that either of them thought he had an op- 
tion. For Truman seems to have regarded advocacy as the obliga- 
tion of his office; while Eisenhower, seemingly, acts in the 
conviction that beneficence is its own reward, 


No matter what his thoughts, of course, events and their 
context narrowed Truman's option; this we have seen above, 
Rut where he did have leeway, his concept of his role disparaged 
an interpolation of the prestige factor into choice. In all that 
he has said and written on the presidency, his emphasis always 
1g on its constitutional and statutory obligations; the duty to 
decide, the responsibility to state; the initiative primary, 
implementation secondary; the focus on choice-making, not ef- 
fectuation, "The President's got to set the sights," he once 
remarked, “what the country needed in every field . . . was up 
to me to say . .. and if Congress wouldn't respond, well, I'd 
have done all I could in a straightforward way." (16) And this 
seems to have bean not posture but precept, allowing little 
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room for concern over personal prestige. What we have termed 
his ultimate dilemma never seemed to faze this President; in- 
deed, he never would have granted its existence in our terms. 
In his own outlook he resolved it without having to acknowledge 
it, by ignoring the dimension he could do the least about. 


Events in another context have been easier on Eisenhower; 
to that degree his option has been greater. But one gains the 
impression from outside that he attributes much of the eased 
pressure of events to his prestige, per se. To be, becomes then, 
a great act of doing in itself; to do, or not to do, must be 
adjudged in its relationship te beirg, to those images which 
calm and quiet by the very fact of their existence. Of course, 
great prestige from the start permits considerable leeway; this 
standard -- if it is the standard -- docs not call for frozen 
immobility, assuming such were feasible these days, which it is 
not; rather, what seems to be at stake is a fixed attitude that 
in so far as possible, things others might have done -- not all, 
but many things -- should not be done, or done a different way: 
so with overt approaches to the Congreee; hassles in the execu- 
tive, disputes in the pirty, wrangles in the country, crises 
abroad, Save in extremity, the calming images must be blurred, 
And up to now this standard (if it is the standard) must seem 
practical and workable to its adherents, In 1954, McCarthy 
hangs himself; in 1955 a Democratic Congress remains reasonable; 
in 1956, the Congress does no less than usual in an election 
year, While a steel strike evaporates without emerge:cy; and 
so it goes, This presidency, up to now, belies it supposed ul- 
timate dilemma, for where - save in two illnesses by act of God -- 
are the hard, enforced acts of doing and not doing which may 
evoke more negative reaction than favorable response? Appar- 
ently, they have been calmed away. To all eppearances, indeed, 
beneficence is its own reward. 


These observations are by way of a trial balance on the 
Operational approaches of two Presidents, A “trial" is all 
that can be offered here, History permits of no more now, 
particularly in Eisenhower's instance; also, an observership 
conducted inside one Administration, not the other, puts come 
parison in double jeopardy. Moreover, in a perfectly objective 
sense, the value of comparison is jeopardized, as well, by the 
disparate tenures of Truman and of Eisenhower. The Truman style 
Which we remember now, the Truman stz2ff which is familiar in 
our recollections, date at the earlicst. from 1947. In Eisen. 
hower's case, the comparable date would be, say, January, 1954, 
A good eight months, or more, of Truman's term in 1948, again 
in 1952, were lost progressively, to forward policy endeavors 
by virtue of election-year uncertainties, preoccupations. 
comparable pause in Eisenhower's term would date from early 
Spring, this year. And in the four preceding months, of course, 
he was either hospitalized or convalescent. We are comparing, 
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then, one man's activities in office during four and two-thirds 
years, with another's in twenty months. Even if one assumes 
that the Eisenhower regime might have tended less than Truman's 


to suspend its forward planning long before election, the ileitis 
operation helps redress the balance, The shortness of the 
ree ey, term for a new President, discounting both his first 


year(s) and his last, does not get from our literature the 
notice it deserves. But note it here, we must; for as applied 
in these two instances, it limits the utility of our comparison, 


Still, such as it is, we have run 4 trial balance, What 
does it show? It indicates, at first glance, that one of these 
Presidents worked at his tasks as though they posed no “ul- 
timate dilemma," while the other hasnmfnaged in such fashion as 
to dissipate it, up to now, These findings do not signify that 
the dilemma, as abstractly stated, lacks reality in the concrete, 
Truman may have ignored it, but it haunted his presidency, jrone 
the less and manifested iteself, at the last, in Eisenhower's 
election. As for the latter, history will have the final word 
about beneficence; the record yet is incomplete. Besides, we 
have no precedents since Washington, if then, for so remarkable 
a showing of popular prestige diffused so widely, for so long 
(even if he is not returned to office next November, the state- 
ment seems to hold). National heroes do not come a dime-a- 
cozen; the hero in our momentary concord of events remains 
unique, by definition. One may expect the cardinal dilemmas 
of the presidency in our time to reenter the “hite House upon 
its next change of occupant, if not, indeed, before. 


What then is to be learned from our trial balance? Es- 
sentially that every President will meet and measure those 
dilemmas according to the dictates of his situation, person- 
ality. It is a good and necessary thing that this be so. Haid 
Truman seen his problems in what seem to be his successor's 
terms, it well might have destroyed him as an integrated indi- 
vidual, the task beyond his power, in his circumstances, to 
perform; but had he seen things so he would not have been Truman. 
And on the other hand, had Eisenhower willingly aroused the sort 
of criticism taken by his predecessor, one wonders what would 
have become of him; put had he done so he would never have been 
Eisenhower, It follows, therefore, that whatever we conceive 
to help our Presidents shoulder theix burdens at mid-century, 

We must Le wary of diminishing their freedom to define those 
burdens after their own fashion, in their situations as they see 
them, each ir. his turn and time. That freedom is already tightly 
circumscribed by laws and institutions and constituency expecta- 


tions. No need for political scientists to make the crowding 
worse, 
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VII, PROSPECTS AND PROPOSALS 


"Mid-century" will not endure forever. If the cold war 
holds its present course and if our national economy continues, 
generally, to climb, we may face six, eight, even ten years, 
perhaps more, which will bear an affinity, in presidential terms, 
to the decade just past. Beyond another decade, though, owr popu- 
lation, science and resources, our industrial development, ur- 
banization, regional realignments, will have brought us to such 
a point that even if affairs abroad held constant -- which they 
cannot do -- what has been described here may be wholly out of 
date. Even a decade may turn out too long a period to bracket 
as a portion of “our times." But there is likelihood, at least, 
that the next two, perhaps three, presidential terms will have a 
lot in common with the three since World War II. 


How then might the next President or so be helped to ease 
the likely operating problems of the office? The answer, plainly, 
is that nothing fundamental can be done to help them. Nothing 
short of really revolutionary party centralization bids fair to 
eliminate that basic and dilemma-nurturing disparity between the 
presidency's obligation to initiate and its capacity to achieve, 
Of course, were our parties fully nationalized and centralized, 
the party oligarchs might well command the capacity and would 
tend to assume the obligation, relieving the presidency, as such, 
both of burdens and of unique piece. But it has been six years 
now, since a committee of our Association summoned the revolution 
to commence, and I am prepared to predict that our parties will 
endure, for one more decade, anyway, substantially unrevolu- 
tionized as in the last. 


Barring fundamentals, one can try to nibble at the fringes 
of the presidency's problems via piecemeal structural reforms, 
Both those a President might find most fun cannot be had, as 
@ practical matter; witness the item veto. And those most cer- 
tain to affect him for the worse are only too likely to be thrust 
upon him: as now we have the two-term amendment, and still might 
find ourselves some day, with Bricker's or with Mundt's,. As 
for the many proposed statutory changes which fit neither of 
these two extremes, opinions differ; their proponents, though, 
would be well advised to reflect upon the admonition of our 
chairman: "Leave Your Presidency Alone." (17) In my own view 
that caution makes great sense and applies equally to all pro- 
posals of a structural and statutory sort. For all of them -- 
all, anyway, of which I am aware -- incur a common risk: that 
they will produce wayward side-effects, however, unintended by 
their sponsors, which may make matters worse, or, at least, 
put new problems in the place of old. Even the Twentieth 
Amendment, widely heralded as an essential modernization, made 
matters difficult for Eisenhower, his first year, and scarcely 
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would have aided FDR, and easily might have been ruinous in 
Lincoln's time, the classic case of grave emergency it is intended 
to relieve. This is not to suggest we should repeal the “Lame 
Duck" amendment, or even alter its required starting-dates for 

the congressional and presidential terms; the point, rather, 

is that if so logical and seemingly so slight a change produces 
wayward side-effects, it might be well to avoid others more 
complex or more obscure. 


Some risks, of course, accompany all change; this is no 
argument for never changing anything. But when one can foresee 
a wayward consequence, however unintended by proponents, then 
is the time, it seems to me, to move on their proposals very 
cautiously indeed. So, in the legislative cabinet scheme as 

recently revived by Professors Corwin and Koenig, one is con- 
fronted with the prospect, all other things aside, that formal 
cabinet rank for leading Senators would transfer from the Presi- 
dent to Knowland, say, and Bridges, some part of his privacy, 
prestige and nominal authority, without in any way diminishing 
their independent power base, or guaranteeing him improvement 
in the quality of counsel and advice they now provide. If there 
should be a President who wished to try this one-way transfer, 
he could find means without a statute. he privilege remains 
his; why then impose a mandate? Of course, if one's concern is 
less with easing operational dilemmas than with checking arbi- 
trary power, the matter wears a wholly different look, But if 
the presidency now is dangerously powerful, this paper's 
premises and arguments are all awry. 


In terms of easing burdens, hence of strengthening the 
President, by means externally imposed, there is but one pro- 
posal that in all good conscience I could urge without equivo- 
cation; a proposal made (but not patented) by a member of this 
panel: to guarantee new Presidents a massive partisan majority 
in both Houses of Congress, where nothing helps like votes to 
Spare or hurts like narrow margins, But in tne circumstances 
of mid-century, this, above all, is never to be guatanteed; in- 
ceed it is not even to be hoped for. 


Where does this leave us then? It leaves us with the 
Presidents themselves, with what they might do for themselves 
in their own self-defense, within the confines and environs of 

their office, 


To make suggestions to them, without knowing them or their 
Specific situations, imposes certain limitations on would-be 
Suggestors, one limit above all: that each suggestion be adaptable 
for use by an incumbent, whatever his work-habits and his style; 
that each be useable by men so various in those respects as 
Eisenhower, Truman, FDR, Truman's White House rather resembled 
a senatorial establishment, writ large: the staff informal, al- 
most family-like, assignments shifting causally among 
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jacks-of-all-trades, organization plastic, hierarchy slighi, 

and everything mulled over with the President. Eisenhower, 

one supposes, could not have abided it. But no more could Truman 
have avided -- much less politically afforded -- the military 
sort of staff system as adapted and on display in Fisenhower's 
White House. Yet this is the way Eisenhower works and that was 
the way Truman worked and the next President may want to work 
like one, or the other, or like neither. There is no point in 
urging upon any of them a suagestion he could not adopt without 
foregoing his accustomed way of work. 


To illustrate the sort of thing thereby put out of bounds, 
a number of observers assert that the current regime is in 
"regency" and urge that Eisenhower should dispense with Sherman 
Adams. But if this were a regency then Eisenhower and not Adams 
must be presumed First Regent. The military have their rules 
for chiefs of staff and those who cannot keep them do not long 
retain the place. There is no evidence that Eisenhower lacks 
acquaintance with these rules, or that his principal assistant 
has not learned to work within them. If Adams were to vanish 
overnight, no doubt there would soon appear in his ‘place another 
such abrasive, intense concentrator. That is the Eisenhower way 


and so it was, long before 1953. In terms of personal perform- 
ance we might as well accept the moral and forbear to debate here 
whether Eisenhower's system, in the abstract, is a good thing 

Or a had. Some Presidents will find they cannot stand it, others 
that they cannot get away with it politically, while others, 
still, may proceed much as he has done. , 


I have stressed Eisenhower's case because among those of all 
recent Presidents his most restricts the range of the suggestable, 
Our need is for things Presidents might do to help themselves, 

On their initiative, at their discretion. Suggestions that seem 
reasonably practicable for a man of military background, en- 
trenched behind the paraphernalia of elaborate staff, are likely 
to be useable, as well, by those schooled in more fluid, per- 
sonalized, working-ways of civil government and politics, whence 
one supposes the next Presidents will come. But having so de- 
limited the field of search, what remains to be found? In such 
a narrow ground what is there to discover that may help a 
President resolve -- or live with -- his aileuea? Tentatively, 
I would hazard the following response: 


First, the fewer a President's illusions about the limita- 
tions on his power stakes and status in our system the better 
his performance on the job. The more nearly he sees his circum- 
stances as I have endeavored to describe them here, the greater 
his chance to master them, or at least, hinder them from over- 
Whelming him. Of course, a man wants the illusions that sus- 
tain him at his work, and if he needs to look upon the world in 
terms other than these, then so he must. It might help, though, 
if Presidents who felt impelled to find identification with a 
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forerunner, would look to Lincoln, not as myth or symbol, but 

as man in office. For in their wartime crises, FDR and Wilson 
seem more removed from our mid-century state than Lincoln does, 
despite the fact of war. In its operational dilemmas, his was 

a very modern presidency, contrasts notwithstanding. And should 
they seek such parallels, I suggest that the image of his op- 
erating burdens, rather than, say, Washington's or Jackson's 

or a Roosevelt's, be graven on the minds of our next Presidents, 


Second, of all the self-perceptions that can help a Presi- 
dent, nothing helps so much as an awareness of his absolutely 
unique place, and an alertness, consequently, to the fact that 
he can count on no one else in government to sense his interests 
in precisely his own terms. To stress the "team" and teamwork 
is a fine thing for morale, and useful, too, in binding others 
to one's cause. But any President who regards the blithe 
Spirit all-for-one-and-one-foreall as a reality which may assume 
full right-and-title to his interests, is assured disenchantment 
and distortion of his aims. 


It follows that he needs to widen, so far as he can, the 
confines of his own freedom to choose what he himself would 
think he were well advised to make choices on, and undertake 
persuasion on, and when, As we have seen, he cannot hope to 
Widen these confines more than a little; how might. even that 
little be accomplished? On the one hand, I would suggest, by 
rendering the regular assistance he receives more representative 
of the totality of his constituencies; on the other hand, by 
building into government and his own staff the sorts of com- 
petitions which will create "deadlines" for him at times. and on 
issues useful in his terms. 


Perhaps we do not recognize sufficiently the deep distortions, 
in constituency terms, of staff assistance now officially avail- 
able to a President. Without exception, his department heads 
and institutional staff aides are tightly linked to, actually are 
part of, his “government” constituency. The same thing can be 
Said for his legislative leaders and for such White House aides 
as he may draw from agency or congressional sources to help with 
liaison in both directions. Many of these people also represent, 
in varying degree, some portions of his "partisan" constituency; 
so, of course, does the National Committee chairman, whose office 
is more or less part of presidential staff facilities. And all 
of them can claim to be in some sense representative of "na- 
tional" constituency as well. But taking them together as a 
collectivity, their representative character is decidedly differ- 
ent than his own; greatly over-weighing the governmental element, 
especially its executive side, while relatively slighting parti- 
san, under-weighing national and totally ignoring overseas com- 
ponents. Even in the White House staff, none but the Press 
Secretary is free of institutionalized routines which pull 
particularly in the government direction (perhaps explaining 
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why that post becomes so powerful when manned by a superb tech- 
nician. 


To compensate for these distortions, Presidents must break 
out of their official families, and so they do with ceremonials 
and visitors, with trips and tete-aetetes, with consultations 
and with confidants, each in his fashion, But I submit that 
these are frail reliances which need the utmost buttressing by 
Presidents themselves in conscious, purposeful awareness of of- 
ficial insufficiencies. And not the means but that awareness 
becomes crucial in this case; if that be strong enough, the man 
makes his own means, His aides, of course, can help and so they 
will, provided his insistance is incessant, but their reach is 
no substitute for his, nor their awareness either. 


As for the matter of "created" deadlines, this was a spec- 
ialty with FDR, which, suitably adapted, I commend to his suc- 
cessors.,. Roosevelt is commonly supposed a "poor" administrator, 
lines of authority confused, the same assignments in the hands 
of numerous subordinates, doors opening and closing unpre- 
dictably, nobody knowing everything of anybody's business and 
everybody horning in on everything. Yet with all this and by it, 
he kept in his own hands more power of judgment and decision 
than most Presidents before or since, In the administration of 
the presidency, what could be more important? This is not to 
suggest that future Presidents should try to play by ear, ad hoc, 
in Roosevelt's special way, They cannot if they would -- nor 
could he either, at the end -- for government has grown too bid, 
its scope too broad, their own responsibilities too routinized, 
their office far too institutionalized, What is suggested, 
rather, is a search for substitutes compatible with their more 
complex circumstances. The building-in of competition seems to 
me the key. 


Without attempting an exhaustive exploration, let me mention 
two means by which ccmpetitive relations might be fostered: 
namely appointments and reorganizaticns, The President who wishes 
to enhance his prospects for free choices in an area of policy, 
Will co well to arrange that opposed attitudes in country, or in 
Congress, or in his own mind are represented among appointees 
charged institutionaily with ite consideration and administration. 
By "represented" is meant not in form alone, but in a balance 
that suffices to force underlying issues on the table, up the 
line, and in good time, without exhausting institutional support 
for a decision cither way. Thus Eisenhower seems to run tremen- 
dous risks of foreclosed freedom in the sphere of foreign aid, 
When all the posts of massive institutional power are held by 
men reportedly conservative in view, with "“baiance" furnished 
mainly by a brace of White House aides. | 
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One sympathizes with the wish of both Roosevelt's successors 
to avoid such unseemly public struggles as were carried on from 
inside his regime. But foreclosed freedom can be harder on a 
President than struggling subordinates. Indeed, unless they are 
sufficiently well-matched to carry controversies to the press, 
he loses one among the early warning signals built-in competi- 
tions can provide. If he is lucky and adroit and granted a 
respectful opposition, perhaps he can hold down the public 
outcries though he keep his fighters matched, and can devise 
internal signals as a substitute. But if, to keep the public 
peace, he rigs fights overmuch, he pays an exhorbitant price, or 
so it seems to me. Indeed, under the circumstances of mid- 
century, an outward look of total harmony in a regime might well 
be taken as itself a warning sign. 


As for reorganization, it is obviously useful, often es- 
sential, as a supplement to the appointive power in building 
or in equalizing institutionalized competitions. There is one 
disability, however: My colleague, Wallace Sayre,.has pro- 
pounded the sound "law" that any benefits of a reorganization 
are immediate, while disadvantages are cumulative over time. To 
this I would append the simple corollary that as regards a Presi- 
dent's own freedom, gains are shorterange, risks long run. And 
this applies with greater force the closer one approaches his 
own person. The moral appears plain. It cannot be enough to 
reorganize, one must keep on with it. In their relations to 
each other and the President, his aides need stirring up; not 
with such frequency that they shrink into immobility, but just 
enough so they are never absolutely confident in unchecked judg- 
rh of their chief's own judgment, or of their colleagues' 
either. 


With that I would conclude. These several imprecise sug- 
gestions of what Presidents might do in their own self-defense 
are neither very bold nor very new; assuredly, they are neither 
my own last testament nor anybody else's, It is hoped, though, 
they may provide some stimulus for panelists. In that regard, 
One final point; if we, as citizens, cannot rescue our Presi- 
dents from their dilemnas, but must leave them to help them- 
selves as best they can, there is one thing that we, as political 
scientists, might do to render their self-nelp a little easier. 
We might take more care ir. the future thar sometimes in the past, 
lest we, as students, foster stereotypes and expectations not 
Within their capacities or even their own interests to fulfill. 


In the two decades since the report of the President's 
Committee on Administrative Management, graat numbers of our 
colleagues have been hard at work sceking solutions for the 
managerial dilemmas of the Federal government. And whether the 
focus be on budgeting, on organization, or on personnel «- in 
Order of prevailing fashion; then to now -= the outcome tends to 
be the same: "The President, himsclf, must take command," 
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Faster than perhaps we realize, the frame of reference underlying 
such investigations, such solutions, becomes popularized (and 
oversimplified), eventuating in those plain truths nobody learns 
but everybody knows: "The President, of course! As in business, 
so in government; the title is the same and so should be the 
function." Perhaps it would not be amiss to remind our profes- 
sion's managerial enthusiasts of Woodrow Wilson's wise prognosis 


half a century ago: 


". . « ag the business of government becomes more 
and more complex and extended... the President 
is becoming more and more a political and less 
and less an executive officer .. . incumbents will 
come more and more /to be/ directors of affairs and 
leaders of the nation -= men of counsel and of the 
sort of action that makes for enlightenment." (18) 


For so it has turned out; these and not management are the great 
objects of their work and the great sources of their troubles at 


mid-century. 
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NOTES 


These terms are taken from Rossiter's The American Presidency, 
(New York: 1956), and from Lubell's The Future of American 
Politics (New York: 1952). : 


Woodrow Wilson, Constitutional Government, (New York: 1°08) 
pe 73. 


Discounting the Vice Presidency which I am prepared to do. 


The President was taken ill September 24, 1955; the Egyptian- 
Czech agreement was announced September 27, 1955, 


Surgery was performed June 10, 1956. The final House votes 
on the school aid bill (HR 7535) came July 5. 


Anthony Lewis in "The News of the Week in Review," New York 
Times, p. E9, July 8, 1956. 


With the Senate and House leadership, that is to say, of 
the President's own party, whether in the majority or not. 


The cycle, that is, of first terms in these years. As for 
second terms, new style, under the 22nd Amendment, all is 
unknown, 


The reference is to the "Sale of the Tankers," a case study 
included in Harold Stein's Public Administration and Policy 
Development (New York: 1956), 


The reference is to Robert Donavan, Eisenhower: The Inside 
Story, (New York: 1956). 


Chief of the Bureau of Standards in 1953, 


Eisenhower was hospitalized June 5, 1956, and did not return 
to the White House until July 16. In the interim the Mutual 
Security authorization went through floor debate in House 
and Senate, through conference, and on to signature, $800 
million short of his request; the following appropriation, 
completed after his return to Washington, fell $300 million 
shorter still. 


Woodrow Wilson, op. cit., p. 69. 


14, See Richard Rovere, The Eisenhower Years, (New York: 1956), 
pp. 346-9; also pp. 815. 
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See Louis Harris, "How Voters vel About Ike's Health," 
Collier's, July 20, 1956, pp. 17° ff. 


Interview with former President Truman, Kansas City, 
December 27, 1955. 


See Clinton Rossiter, op. cit., pp. 161-2. 


Woodrow Wilson, op. cit., pp. 66, 81. 
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THE NATURAL LAW THESIS: 


AFFIRMATION OR DENIAL? 


Felix E. Oppenheim 


The age old contest between the proponents of natural law and 
their opponents continues unabated, and a solution does not seem in 
sight. The reason, it seems to me, is simply that representatives 
of cither side often quite literally do not know what they themselves, 
as well as their opponents, are talking about. Instead of arguing for 
their respective theories and against those of their antagonists, they 
knock down straw men. And since there are periodic "revivals" of 
natural law, and of its denial as well, the game continues endlessly. 
Yet, I believe it is sufficient to state the issue clearly to realize 
that the advocates of natural law adhere to an incorrect epistemo- 
logical view, and that political thought must dispense with natural 
law because it is a mistaken doctrine, 


I shall use the expression ‘the natural law thesis! to refer to 
the basis common to all the innumerable theories making up the history 
of natural law. I shall formulate the precise meaning of the natural 
law thesis and of its denial. I shall give my reasons for rejecting 
the arguments which have been advanced in favor of natural law and my 
reasons for holding the opposite view to be the correct one. I shall 
point out some general misconceptions as to what is, and is not, 
entailed by the denial of the natural law thesis.1 I shall refute 
the current belief that to deny natural law is to deny the possibility 
of rational choice and responsible behavior. 


1. THE NATURAL LAW THESIS 


1,1 The Meanine of the Natural Law Thesis 


1.1.1 The Natural Law Thesis Does Not Belong to Emoirical Science 


Natural law doctrines are usually couched in the language of 
empirical science, ‘All men are endowed with certain inalienable 
rights! looks and sounds like 'all men are endowed with two eyes! or 
‘all persons in the United States are endowed with the right of free 
speech!, This grammatical appearance is decevtive. The second and 
third sentences are empirical, because they contain only descriptive 
terms; e.g. the word 'right' refers to a legal right within a given 
System of positive law. The same word ‘rights! is being used in the 
first sentence in a normative-ethical rather than in an empirical- 
legal sense; as a result, the whole sentence acquires normative 
Character. Surely, the framers of the Declaration of Independence 
did not intend to make the obviously false assertion that all men do 
in fact have the same legal rights, Rather, they meant to exhort mer. 
everywhere to urge their respective governments to give them those 
legal rights to which they are morally entitleda.@ 


Every particular natural law doctrine refers to rules of ethics 
in the area of political behavior; to moral rules as to what legal 
rules ousht to be enacted, obeyed, and enforced; to ethicel standards 
according to which a given legal or political system is just or unjust 
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1,1.2 The Netvral Law Thesis Does Not Belong to Normative Ethics. 


The normative component does not exheust the meaning of the 
natural lew thesis. Take Cicero's classical dictun: 


There is in fact a true law--namely right reason-- 
which is in accordance with nature, mh weaned all 
men, end is unchangeable and eternal, 


Cicero does not merely exhort all men to act in accordance with certain 
moral princivles; he also means to affirm that these norms are ob- 
jectively volid, regardless of anybody's subjective preferences and 
indevendently of any system of positive law. Similarly, to character- 
ize "life" as a natural or absolute or self-evident or necessary right, 
or to claim that preserving life is commended by natural or objective 
or eternsl or true law, is to say the same as: the command~sentence: 
'oreserve life! (or ‘do not kill! or 'murder ought to be punished!) 
is demonstrably true. 


Naturel lew theorists differ widely as to the content of natural 
lew, i. e. as to wnat natural law enjoins us to do. Philosophers of 
neturel lew also disagree among themselves as to how it can be shown 
that to do such-and-such is a natural law conmand or a natural right 
or 2 just law. But all the provonents of the natural law thesis arree 
thet there are normative statements in the area of law and politics 
which are demonstrably true or false; that there are certain kinds of 
political behavior which can be proven to be morally right or wrong; 
that there are vnoliticel institutions which are objectively just or 
unjust, This is the core meaning of the natural law thesis, which.may 
be rendered schematically as follows: 'to do...is just! (or: 'do...!') 
is denonstrebly velid. 


1.1.3 The Netural Law Thesis Belongs to Epistemology 


As we cen gather from the previous sentence, the natural law 
thesis consists of statements about statements of normative ethics, 
It is concerned with the logical status of these normative statements, 
nenely with the question whether and how they can be valideted, This 
is a problem of logical analysis or methodology or epistemology. The 
natural law thesis belongs neither to emoirical science nor to ethics 
but to enistemology. 


To subscrive to the natural law thesis is to adhere to the 
epistemologicel theory of value-cognitivism., Value-cognitivism claims 
that there exist intrinsic value judgments which are cognitively true 
or false, regardless of the speaker's or listener's intrinsic value- 
commitments, Intrinsic value judgments stipulete that some object or 
event or state of affairs is valuable or disvaluable in itself and not 
merely as a means to some more remote goal, The natural law thesis 
affirms the cognitive validity of a certain sub-class of intrinsic 
value judgments, nemely of moral judgments about what is intrinsically 
g00c or just in the field of political or legal institutions and 
behavior, By imolicetion, the naturel lew thesis bestows cognitive 
status on those commends which are logically entailed by such intrinsic 
moral judgments.4 To deny the natural law thesis is to deny that this 
catesory of intrinsic value judgments and the corresponding imperatives 
ére either cognitively valid or invelid. 
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t.2. The Invalidity of the Natural Law Thesis 


The validity of the natural law thesis depends on the episte- 
mological question of the verifiability of intrinsic value judgments. 
Only if value-cognitivism holds true can some particular natural law 
theory be correct. And even if value-cognitivism is true, some 
natural law theories must be false, namely those which regard demonstra- 
bly invalid norms as natural law commands. Suppose A claims that 
natural law enjoins everyone to disobey tyrannical laws, and B main- 
tains that obedience to positive law, however unjust, is itself a 
natural law command. If it can be shown that non-compliance with 
despotic laws is intrinsically right, A's theory of natural law is 
thereby validated and B's theory refuted. The opposite would hold if 
it could be shown that obedience to positive law is always a moral 
duty. In either case, the natural law thesis itself would be sub- 
stentiated. To refute the natural law thesis, one must show that no 


normative statement such as either A's or B's can be either validated 
or invalidated. 


One would expect that every proponent of the natural law thesis 
would deal with the crucial question: given two incompatible intrinsic 
moral judgments. (such as A's or B's), by what method shall we decide 
wnich of them, if any, is true and must be included in the catalogue 

of natural law commands? Yet, the history of natural law from Cicero 
to Maritain reveals that this essential question is hardly ever asked, 
let alone answered. Most natural law theorists merély proclaim that 
there is a "sacred, eternal, divine, absolute law"5 or profess their 
"unshakeble faith in morel and legal values above and beyond the chaos 
end relativity of mere empirical 'giveness'".6 What the natural law 
theorists hope to be metaphysical atom bombs capable of annihilating 
their "positivist" or "relativist" foes turn out to be mere fire- 


crackers; to proclaim is not to demonstrate, and faith is no substitute 
for proof. 


I shall be concerned only with those natural law theories which 
have dealt with the validation of natural law norms, and shell briefly 
discuss the different methods proposed. I shall take my illustrations 
from writings of the recent "revival" of natural law, which, incident- 
ally, form a set of very strict variations on a very old theme. 


1.2.1 Natural Law Based on Divine Revelation 


To charecterize natural law norms as divine commands has been 
historically the most impoortant argument for the natural law thesis. 
As restatec recently by the Swiss Protestant theologian Emil Brunner, 


the origin of the dignity shared equally by all mankind 
is not to be sought in abstract reason, nor in a 


geneget order of being, but in the will of the living 
God. 


The argument thet a command-sentence is objectively valid beceuse it 
was uttered by God cannot be accepted except by those who happen to 
believe in an enthropomorphic God who does issue commands, and moreover 
in the same God as the natural law theorist who uses this argument. 
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As Brunner himself acknowledges: 


But one thing is impossible--to believe ip justice 
and yet reject the divine law of justice. 


Consequently, it would be just as impossible for anyone whe does not 
share Brunner's religious faith to "believe in justice," i.e. to 
support the natural law thesis. Another example is provided by Ernest 
Griffith's recent statement: 


It is my hypothesis that the Christian and Hebrew 
faiths constitute a powerful metrix, a common de~ 
nominator of those attitudes most essential to a 
flourishing democracy, Moreover, it would appear 
that it is these faiths, and especially the Christian 
faith, that perhaps alone can cloak such attitudes 
with the character of "absolutes,"9 


The lest sentence presumably means that tne value-judgment: 'democracy 
is intrinsicelly good! is ("absolutely") velid. It follows that those 
who happen not to adhere to these creeds are bound to deny that demo- 
cratic attitudes are "absolutes", i.e. that the corresponding value 
judzments can be validated, However, a statement which is valid for 
some and not for others is not valid in the intersubjective sense in 
which this word is bein used in scientific discourse.9@ 


1.2.2 Natural Law a Self-Evident Truth 


In their search for a broader basis, natural law theorists have 
turned to the concept of self-evidence. Two recent examples of this 
age-old doctrine: 


The term Natural Law is defined as that self- 
evident law which...remains essentially-that is 

to say as to its very foundation and justification- 
independent of conviction or tradition,10 


I know the reality of obligations and goodness with 

as much self-evidence as I know logical, geometrical, 
or causal necessitation...I cannot doubt the obli- 
gation to keep promises or to spare unnecessary pain.tt 


A sentence is self-evident if it is either psychologically or 
logically impossible to reject it. As to psychological self-evidence, 
we need only to remember the attacks on Galileo or Darwin to realize 
that something is not proven true (or false) by the fact that it is 
generally and unquestionably believed to be true (or false), Besides, 
most of the so-called natural laws and naturel rights have been far 
from self-evident in this psychological sense; the fact that they were 
proclaimed over and over again indicates that there could be, and that 
there has been, disagreement as to their validity and even as to their 
desirability. 


The view that natural law norms are logically self-evident has 
found its classical expression in St. Thomas Aquinas. As reiterated 
by Maritain: 
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The only practical knowledge all men have naturally 
and infallibly in common is that we must do good 

and avoid evil. This is the preamble and the princi- 
ple of natural law; it is not the law itself. WNatu- 
ral lew is the ensemble of things to do and not to do 
which follow therefrom in a necessary fashion, and 
from the simple fact that man is man, nothing else 
being taken into account,.+¢ 


A sentence is lozically self-evident or logically necessary if 
it is anelytic; i. e. if its denial results in a self-contradiction,13 
If ‘good! means whatever ought to be cone, then 'we must do good! is 
indeed logically necessary--and vecuous. Such a "principle of natural 
law" does not order us to do one thing and not another. No specific 
command can be derived either from this empty formula or from that 
other locically necessary sentence: "mean is man", On the other hand, 
if ‘good! is defined as characteristic of certain actions and not of 
others, then 'do good! ! is a genuine command, but by no means logic- 
ally necessary. 


The sane Gilenmma applies to that other age-old adage of natural 
law: suum cuigque. To cite a modern version: 


That justice consists in rendering to each man his 
due is the fundamental principle of all natural law.1l 


As long as the key word 'due! remains undefined, the alleged principle 
'give each man his due]! is vacuous and cannot be violated even by 
the most ruthless dictator. As soon as one specifies what is due and 
to whom, the sentence 'suum cuique! acquires normative meaning and 
ceases to be logically self-evident. 


1.2.3 Natural Law--Synthetic A Priori 


The term ‘self-evident! or 'necessary' is sometimes used to 
cheracterize non-analytic, i. e. synthetic, statements held to be true 
a priori, According to natural law philosophers of the Platonic tra- 
dition, words such as 'Justice', 'Goodness', 'Oblisation! stand for 
abstract entities which can be perceived or intuited with the "inner 
eye" or with a sixth sense. According to Del Vecchio, natural law is: 


essentially trenscendent, grasped by the mind a nriori 
as an absolute and universal necessity, superior and 
anterior to any application of experience. 


Similarly, Barker asserts that 


if law is to have value as well as validity...it 
must satisfy, in the last resort, the demands of 
the general moral conscience, issuing and expressed 
in a general all-round notion of what is just and 
ricsht in the conduct of human relations 
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The Aristotélian variant of this school views natural law as 
somehow embedded in the teleological order of the universe. To quote 
the vhilosopher John Wild, one of the most important contemporary 
spokesman for realism (as opposed to nominalism): 


The theory of natural law also presupposes certain 
realistic epistemolosical principles, It implies... 
the capacity of human reason to apprehend...the 
perfective tendencies characteristic of the human 
species. ‘When so understood and expressed in uni- 
versal provositions, these tendencies are norms or 
moral laws, This realistic doctrine is incon- 
sistent with any view which regards norms as sepa- 
rated from existent fact or as arbitrary constructions 
made by man. 


To speak of justice as if it were a thing is to commit the 
fallacy of reification, and to ascribe conscious tendency or purpose 
to anything but perticular human individuals is to commit the anthro- 
pomorphic fallacy. But the most important argument against ethical 
a priorism in its Platonic or Aristotelian variant can be put in form 
of the rhetorical question: If A claims that he has "grasped as abso- 
lute and universal necessity" that tyrannical laws ought to be disobeye: 
and B retorts that the moral duty to obey all positive law is "grounded 
in the abstract-universal nature of things," by what objective, i. e. 
inter-subjective, criteria shall one decide whose reason is pure and 
whose sense of right is wrong? 


Natural Law Derived From Facts 


While the theories just mentioned tend to identify values with 
facts, naturslism attempts to derive the former from the latter. It 
seems trivial to voint out that no normative sentence can be deduced 
from an empirical statement.t The naturalistic fallacy continues 
nevertneless to tempt critics and defenders of natural law alike. The 
former try to derive “ethical relativism" from cultural relativity, 

hereby inviting the revly that diversity of valuations among cultures 
merely illustrates how many people adopt "wrong" values. Natural law 
theorists, in turn, take advantage of the more recent trend in cultural 
anthropolocy which emphasizes similarities rather than differences 
between the besic value commitments in different societies.!9 Thus 
Jerome Yall, combining naturalistic with intuitionistic arguments, 
maintains that 


tne objective validity of moral judgments is known 
intuitively or, as regerds problematic situations, 

it is established by...the consensus of informed un- 
biased persons and the universality of solutions among 
diverse cultures, 


As if e. g. the fact that incest is a universal tabu could be taken as 
proof that incest is objectively evil and contrary to moral or natural 
law. 
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One finds a similar argument in the field of jurisprudence: 
Judges "fill the gaps" of the written law with the social norms of the 
"living law"; therefore, this set of unwritten norms has the quality 
of "higher", in the sense of natural, law. Judges, no less than legis- 
lators, do indeed make velue judgments (e. g. as to which of two con- 
flicting interests is the more important). Certainly, "there is a set 
of specific values underlying our American legal order,"@1l in the sense 
thet there is e specific set of ethical norms which American judges 
have traditionally implemented in the absence of relevant statutes or 
decisions. However, the cognitive validity of these norms cannot be 
inferred from such practices; nor does the fact that judges do apvly 
these stendards rather than others prove that they ought to continue 
to do so, as e. g. Northrop seems to maintain,22 To argue that some- 
thing is objectively valuable because it is being velued is to commit 
the neturalistic fallacy. 


Another widespread variety of the sane fallacy consists in 
"deriving" intrinsic value judgments from pseudo-empirical statements, 
For exemple: tyrenny is contrary to human nature; therefore tyranny is 
unjust. The first sentence seems to express an empirical hypothesis. 
Yet, there is no observetion which could either confirm or disconfirmn 
that tyrenny is conform or contrery to human nature. ‘Human nature! 
is, at least in this context, devoid of emoirical reference and function 
as value-expression to commend whatever is saic to be in agreement with, 
and to condemn what is said to be contrary to, human nature. Con- 
sequently, the two sentences ‘tyranny is contrary to human nature! and 
‘tyranny is unjust' have the same normative meaning, 


There are many expressions which, like ‘human nature! function 
either descrivtively or normatively, depending on the context; e. 2. 
‘fundamental needs', 'social necessity', ‘true! (for: desirable), 
‘informed, unbiased, sound opinion! (for: veluable), 'born equal', 
(for: ought to be treated alike), ‘cannot! (for: ought not). When 
such amphibious expressions occur, the chences are that the author, 
while seemingly building a bridge from facts to values, is actually 
jumping over the unbridgable gap which separates the realm of the ‘is! 
from that of the 'ougnt', 


2. THE DENIAL Or THE NATU..AL LAW THESIS 


2.1 The Meanin: of Denying the Natural Law Thesis 


There has been widespnread misuncerstanding as to what it means 
to deny the natural law thesis, not only among natural law theorists 
but also among critics of natural law themselves, Hans itelsen, 
perhaps the most influential contemporary oodponent of natural law, has 
also done most to misrepresent the meaning and the implications of the 
very theory he is trying to uphold. To defend the denial of the natural 
law thesis it is therefore necessary to criticize critics and supporters 
of natural law alike. ! 


Since the natural law thesis implies the epistemological theory 
of value-cognitivism, to deny the letter is to deny the former, Follow- 
ing a recent trend in philosovhy, I shall use 'non-cognitivism'! to 
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designate the denial of value-cognitivism, This terminology seems 
preferable to "ethical relativism" or "positivism", not only because 
these terms are ambiguous but also because they have themselves become 
value-words, with an unfavorable connotation, WNon-cognitivism maintains 
that intrinsic value judgments can be neither valid nor invalid in a 
cognitive sense, 


The denial of the natural law thesis is merely a special appli- 
cation of the epistemological theory of non-cognitivism to intrinsic 
moral judgments in law and politics, While it would be logically con-~ 
sistent to deny the possibility of validating certain ethical norms and 
still to hold that there are objectively valid value judgnents in other 
areas, @. g. sesthetics, I do not know of anyone who has adopted the 
position of siding with value-cognitivism generally but against the 
naturel law thesis in particular. 


2.2 The Validity of Non-Cognitivism 


I believe the natural law thesis to be invalid because I hold 
value-cognitivism in general to be mistaken and non-cognitivism to be 
correct. As far as I know, all natural law theorists who have dealt 
in any way with the question of validation have used arguments similar 
to those I discussed, I indicated why I think that all these attempts 
to validate intrinsic value judgments in general and alleged natural 
law norms in particular have failed. I am also in agreement with the 
positive arguments in favor of non-cognitivism, which I shall briefly 
summarize, 3 


Value-words do not designate objects, and it is therefore mis- 
leading to use nouns such as 'Justice' or 'Goodness'. Nor do value 
terms stand for properties, and the adjectives 'gocd! and 'just! do not 
refer to characteristics of men, behavior, goals, or institutions, 

A value-expression refers to a relation which holds between an evalu- 
ating subject and some object or event or state of affairs which he 
values positively or negatively. Accordingly, to say that freedom of 
speech is sooc or just is to commend those who protect free speech, 
not to ascribe to them the quality of being good or just .2> Hence, if 
A maintains that it is morally right to disobey tyrannical laws and B 
holds that disobedience to any law is wrong, A and B are not contra- 
dicting each other, but expressing their respective, albeit incom- 
patible, valuve-commitments, The question whether the view of A or B 
is valid does not arise, because neither nas affirmed nor denied eany- 
thing, Neither statement is capable of being either true or false, 
except in the limited sense that it does, or does not, reflect the speaker ' 
real valuations. Kelsen's statements "that value judgments have only 
relative validity" and "that only relative valves are accessible to 
human cognition" are therefore misleading. Value judgments have no 
cognitive validity (because they have no cognitive meaning); only the 
fect that something is valuable to someone is accessible to human 
comnition, 
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2.3 What the Denial of the Natural Law Thesis Does Not Imply 


To clear up the misconceptions I mentioned before, it is 
necessary to point out what non-cognitivism in general and the denial 
of the natural law thesis in particular does not imply. 


2.3.1 Non-Cosnitivism and Value-Commitments 


Non-coznitivism holds that value terms such as ‘good! or ‘just! 
have normative, evaluative, directive, rather than cognitive meaning; 
not that such words are meaningless, Natural law theorists are there- 
fore mistaken when they claim, as e. g. Leo Strauss does, that the 
denial of naturel law implies "the prohibition against value judgments 
in social science,"27 or, as Brunner puts it: 


If there is no sacred, eternal, divine, absolute law, 
there is no possibility of denouncing any form of law 
or polity or national act as unjust.¢ 


Non-Cognitivism denies the possibility of value-groundings, not of 
velue-commitments,. 


The same natural law theorists who claim that their opponents 
cannot logically make any value judgments accuse them sometimes of. bein; 
on the contrary, committed to a specific set of values, namely those 
underlying totalitarianism of the extreme Right or Left. According to 
Brunner, 


The totalitarian state is simply and solely legal 
positivism in political practice, the abrogation in 
actual fact of the classical and Christian ideal of 
a divine "law of nature;"29 


This accusation is logically incompatible with the previous one; 
furthermore, it is just as unfounded. I have indicated that the 
disnute between the supporters and the opponents of the natural law 
thesis takes place entirely on the epistemological level and does not 
have any bearing on the level of normative ethics.30 Non-cognitivism, 
while denying that intrinsic value judgments have cognitive status, 
leaves everyone lozically free to subscribe to any set of political and 
ethical norms. Conversely, the natural law thesis is implied neither 
by the advocacy of totalitarianism nor by the support of freeinstitutio: 
Yet, the United Nations General Assembly adopted, in this day and age 
(December 10, 1918), a Universal Declaration of Hunan Rights which pro- 
claims, in eicshteenth century natural law phraseology, that "all human 
beings are born free and equal in dignity and rights" (Art. 1.) and 
that “everyone has the right to life, liberty, and security of person." 
(Art. 3) After all, the General Assembly did not intend to impose 
upon everyone the epistemological theory of natural law but merely to 
recommend to its member governments that they enact a certain kind of 
legislation. 
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In order not to give a one-sided picture, I should mention that 
non-cognitivists like Kelsen have made the analagous mistake of claim- 
ing that the natural law thesis implies a particular value system-- 
which could be the case only if this thesis were true, And so we have 
the amusing spectacle of natural law theorists and their opponents 
accusing each other of being necessarily committed to totalitarianism, 31 


2.3.2 Non-Cognitivism and Empirical Science 


According to another widespread misconception among both critics 
and defenders of natural law, non-cognitivism as to values entails non- 
cognitivisn as to facts, Thus , telsen seems to think that there are 
only two possible positions: "philosophical absolutism," which be- 
lieves in "the possibility of absolute truth and absolute values," and 
"yhilosophical relativism, which recognizes only relative truth and 
relative values,"32 


Actually, it is just the other wey: Value-cognitivists are the 
ones who are inclined toward skepticism as to empirical knowledge, and 
prone to extol the certainty of the knowledge of good and evil. WNon- 
cognitivists, on the contrary, contrast the subjectivity of intrinsic 
value judgments with the objectivity of empirical knowledge. However, 
by objective validity of empirical statements they do not mean that 
such statements are certain (there is no "certain" knowledge except 
within a given deductive system) but that they have a certain degree 
of probability relative to observational data which are, at least in 
principle, accessible to anyone. 


Since non-cognitivism does not doubt the objectivity of empiri- 
cal knowledge, it cannot question the cognitive validity of so-called 
extrinsic value-judgments, for the simple reason that these are not 
value judgments at all, but empirical statements to the effect that 
something is a means to a certain end. For example, given the intrinsic 
value judsment that the protection of human life is desirable in itself, 
the assertion that punishine murder is just (as a means to that end) 
has the same meaning as the statement: punishing murder protects human 
life. The disezreement between proponents and opponents of the natural 
law theory is not about the objectivity of such empirical statements, 
but only abovt the pvossibility of validating genuine, i. e. intrinsic, 
value judgments, 


2.3.3 Non-Cognitivism and Rational Choice 


Some natural law theorists are likely to react as follows: 
Admittedly, non-cognitivism does not deny cognitive status to extrinsic 
value judgments or to other empirical statements but only to intrinsic 
value judements. Admittedly, the denial of natural law neither pre- 
Cludes value commitments nor entails any particular normative system. 
However, if valuations are but the exvression of subjective velue-' 
feelings, all preferences are capricious, all choices irrational, and 
all behavior irresponsible. According to Leo Strauss, the denial of 
natural law implies that 
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we cannot have any knowledge resarding the ultimate 
principles of our choices, i. e. regarding their 
soundness or unsoundness; our ultimate principles 
have no otner support than our erbitrary and hence 
blind preferences..,We cannot live any more as 
responsible beings.33 


And John Wild criticizes the “extreme irrationalism" of the 


noncognitive or emotive theory of ethics which re- 
duces the whole phenomenon of obligation to the 
subjective compulsion of raw appetite or desire, 34 


To deny the natural law thesis is not to deny that the criteria 
of rationality are applicable to choosing and acting as well as to 
thinking. Conversely, rational decision-making does not presuppose 
that intrinsic value judgments have cognitive status. It would be 
paredoxicel indeed, if rational behavior depended on belief in a mis- 
taken epistemological theory. 


To make a rational choice, 35 the decision-maker must predict the 
consequences of each of the alternative courses of action open to him 
in a given situation. His decision will be rational provided these 
anticipations are based on the total evidence available to him, such 
predictions are, of course, true only with a certain degree of proba- 
bility, and a decision may be rational, yet unsuccessful, and vice versa 


The decision-maker must finally arrive at a comparative evalu- 
ation of the alternative states of affairs which he has anticipated. 
This is the only part of the decision-making process which non-cog- 
nitivism considers “arbitrary", in the sense that there are no objective 
standards for establishing a preference rank order among alternatives. 
Assuming that the decision-maker's predictions are warranted by the 
available evidence, his decision is rational if he chooses that course 
of action whose anticipated consequences are, on the whole, more valu- 
able to him than any of the states of affairs he could have realized 
instead. Accordingly, when persons with different preferences decide 
Gifferently in similar situations their decisions may be equally 
rational. 


Intrinsic value or preference judgments do in general not per- 
tain to any of the alternatives which natural law theorists tend to 
view as "absolutes". As Dahl and Lindblom have pointed out,3© most 
people do not prefer any of the "grand alternatives" but desire to 
reach compromises between such extremes as liberty and security, di- 
versity and conformity, capitalism and socialism. Preferences differ 
only when the question erises which point on tne scale is to be con- 
sidered the desirable optimum. Valuations apply neither to extreme 
goals, nor even to single ends, but rather to those alternative states 
of affairs which the decision-maker anticipates and evaluates as wholes, 


While different versons may choose differently, yet rationally, 
one and the same person "cannot have his cake and eat it." Someone who 
chooses incompatible goals in the mistaken belief that they can both be 
realized by means of one and the same course of action, makes an ir- 
rational decision, 
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Thus, it is true that choice is a function of the degree of 
subjective preference as well as of objective probabilities. It is 
also true that unwarranted predictions lead to arbitrary preferences, 
irrational decisions, and erratic behavior. On the other hand, the 
correct application of the rules of inductive and deductive losic is a 
necessary and sufficient condition for arriving at preferences which 
are consistent, decisions which are rational, and behavior which is 
responsible. 


In conclusion, I shall answer the velue-cognitivist's possible 
objection that I have tacitly assumed the objective validity of at 
least one normative principle, namely of the command addressed to every- 
one: ‘tact rationally!!-My reply is that I have been referring, not 
to the intrinsic value judgment that to act rationally is sood in it- 
self, but to an extrinsic velue judgment, namely the empirical hy- 
pothesis: Whenever you want to bring about the state of affairs which, 
under the circumstances, will be most valuable (or least disvalueble) 
to you, anvply the rules of rational decision-making. To whatever 
degree (great or small) it is within your power to influence the future, 
rational decision-making will meximize the probability (great or small) 
that the state of affairs you will help to bring about will be valued 
by you as the best of all possible worlds, 
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FOOTNOTES 


There is no aopropriate term for 'deniel of the natural law 
thesis', and I have no choice but to use this clumsy expression 
throughout the paper. 


That these moral claims are "inalienable" means that the cor- 
responding legal rights ought not, not that they cannot, be taken +i 
away. 


Republic, III, 22 


Cf. R. M. Hare, The Language of Norals. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1952), p. 163f., for a demonstration that a moral judgment such as: 
'to do x is just! logically entails the imperative: ‘'do x }! 


Emil Brunner, Justice and the Social Order (New York: Harper 
Brothers, 1945), p. 5. : 


Anton-Hermam Chroust, "On the Nature of Naturel Law," in Paul 
Sayre (ed.), Interpretations of iiodern Legal Philosophies (New 
York: Oxford University Press, I9L7), pv. 


OB. cit., p. 39. ‘Brunner gets quite specific: "Private property 
S a right established by creation." (p. 148) “In fulfillment 
of the Creator's gift, man is also, by divine ordinance, granted 
freedom in the use of his sexual faculties " (p. 60) - with 

some limitations. 


Op. cit. p. 
Ernest S, Griffith, "Cultural Prerequisites to a Successfully 


Functioning Democracy; A Tne American Political 
Science Review, vol. L, No. 1 (1956), p. 103. 


Catnolics like Maritain avoid this pitfall; they consider belief 
in God helpful but not necessary to an awareness of natural law. 
Cf. Jacques Maritain, The Rights of Man and Natural Law (London: 
Geoffrey Bles, 19lh) p. 35. 


Chroust, loc. cit., De 7O «= Throughout this paper, itelics are 
mine unless otherwise indicated. 


E. F. Carritt, Ethical and Politicel Thinking (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, (1947), p. 3. 


Op. cit. p. 36; itelics Maritain's, 


BE. g., given the definition: ‘son! is a male dependent, ‘all sons 
are male! is analytic. 


Brunner, op. cit. p. 86, 


Giorgio Del Vecchio, The Formal Bases of Law (New York: Macmillan, 
1921), p. 332. 
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’ Ernest Barker, Principles of Social and Political Theory (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1951), p. 117. 


17. John Wild, Plato's Modern Enemies and the Theory of Natural Law 
(Chicego: University of Chicago Press, 1953), p. 66. 


18. Deduction consists in making explicit what is logically implied 
by the premiss; hence the conclusion cannot contain value-terms 
such as ‘unjust’ or command~words such as ‘ought! unless the 
premiss does. 


19. Cf. Clyde Kluckhohn, "Ethical Relativity: Sic at Non," The 
Journal of Philosophy, Vol. LII, No. 23 (1955), p. 666. 


20. Jerome Hall, Living Law of Democratic Society (Indianapolis: 
Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1919), pp. 80-81. 


21. Charles E. Wyzanski, Jr., "Process and Pattern: The Search For 
Standards in the Law," Indiana Law Journal, Vol. 30, No. 2 


(1955), pe 150. 


22. F. S. C. Northrop, “Ethical Relativism in the Light of Recent 
Legal Science," The Journal of Philosophy, Vol. LII, No. 23 
(1955), p. 652. 


23. Cf. Charles L. Stevenson, Ethics and Languase (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 19h); Alfred J. Ayer, Language, Truth and 
Logic (2d. ed.; London: V. Gollancz, 19l:6), ch. VI; R. M. Hare, 


Op. cit. 


2h. "Justice is primarily the quality of a social order...But 
what does it really mean to sey that a social order is just? 
It means that this order regulates the behavior of men in a 
way setisfactory to all men, so that all men find their 
happiness in it...Justice is social havpiness." This sounds- 
like pure valve-cognitivism, of the naturalistic brand; yet 
it was written - by Kelsen (in Sayre, op. cit., pp. 390-391). 


25. "“Value-terms have a special function in language, that of 
commending; and so they plainly cannot be defined in terms of 
other words wniich themselves do not perform this function." 
(Hare, loc. cit., p. 91) 


26. Hans Kelsen, "Foundations of Democracy," Ethics, Vol. LXVI, 
No. 1, pt. 2 (1955), op. 38, 2. 


27. Leo streuss, Natural Right and History (Chicago: University 
of Chicazo Press, 1953), p. 52. 


28. lee. eit., » 8. 
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"For the differences between intuitionists, naturalists, and 
non-cognitivists are differences in metaethics - in particular, 
they are differences about the nature of normative utterances - 
and do not necessarily entail any disagreement in normetive 
ethics, tnat is, on questions about wnat is good or bad, right 
or wrong, etc." W. K. Frankena, "Symoosium: The Concept of : 
Universal Human Rights," in Science, Language, and Human Rights 
(Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1952), p. 190. 


~ 


E. g. Kelsen, loc. cit. ». 26, Historically, almost all political 
doctrines have been defended by proponents and critics of natural 
lew alike, contrery to Kelsen's often repeated claim "that almost 
all outstanding representatives of a relativistic philosophy were 
politically in favor of democracy, whereas followers of philosophi- 
cal absolutism, the great metaphysicians, were in favor of politi- 
cal absolutism and against democracy." (loc. cit., p. 3h) 


Kelsen, loc. cit., p. 16. Kelsen adopts the latter position, but 
realizes that it leads to solipsism, a "peril" from which he then 
tries to extricate himself. (ibdid. p. 17) 


Leo Strauss, op. cit. pp. h, 6. 
John Wild, op. cit. p. 215. 


One of the best introductionsto this topic is Ward Edwards, 

"The Theory of Decision Making," Psychological Bulletin, Vol. 51, 
No. h (195), pp. 380-417 (with extensive bibliography). Cf. also: 
Jacob Marschak, "Toward a Preference scale for Decision-Making," 
reprinted in Martin Shubik (ed.), Readings in Game Theory and 
Political Behavior (Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday & Co., 195h), 
pp. e2-32. Felix Oppenheim, "Rational Choice," The Journal of 
Philosophy, Vol. L, No. 12 (1953), pp. 31-350. 


Robert A. Dehl and Charles E, Lindblom, Politics, Economics, and 
Welfare (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1953), p. 3.. 
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POLITICS AND M&CHANICS 


Much of the current vocabulary of political science is borrowed 
from the language of physics,’ particularly, the mechanics of solids. 
We speak of "political forces", of "checks and balances", of "poli- 
tical support", of "pressures" and "pressure groups", Sometimes 
we use such words as the "machinery" of government, and inst itution- 
al arrangements are often described as "devices". Lately, it 
has become the fashion to introduce into our discussions terns 

which have acquired currency in neighboring fields of social and 
psychological science; among these, we also find a number which 
appears to have come from nhysics, such as "structure", "function", 
and"dynamics", Recent discussions of the political "systom" seom to 
aim at the self-conscious creation of a theoretical framework ana- 
loguous to that governing certain fields of physics (Saston, 1953, 
p. 266-306). But most of all we use the term power, the concept 
which -- according to many scrious thinkers in our field -- is ccn- 
tral to all thinking about politics. 

To be sure, not all of our terms are taken from physics; nor can 


the mere use of certain words be taken as evidences for the nature of 


the theoretical thinking in our eames Also, the intcllectual apparatus 


of political sciences as a discipline is still so unorganized and disver- 
sified as to defy neat categorization. But even if such terms as "forco", 
"power" and the lire are taken to be no more than metavhores used oc- 
cas ionally as illustrations, they do create impressions in the reader's 
mind and give a clue to the writers! habits of thought. And these habits 
are strongly influcnesd by the concevts of mechanical physics, 

A sociology of knowledge which might exvlain this attachment to 


nhysicalist conceptions is not difficult to divine. Physics is that 
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theoretical science which has had porhaps the greatest "success story" 


in the modern world, In discussions of scientific nethodology, physics 


is often treated as though it were Science var excellence. Tho school 
of logical positivism, which has cxercised much influence upon the 
methodological reformers in cur field, has tended to assert that all 
science could and should speak a physicalistic language, Moreover, 
equilibriun theories have found their way into volitical science via 
economics; and economics and physics, having grown up side by side, use 
very concevtual systems, Finally, as Dwight has shown, 
mechanistic concertions entered into political science from the "scien- 
tific management" monoment, (Yaldo, 1948, PP. 47-61) 


Wnile tho presence of physicalistic conceptions in political 


science can bo exvlained by such socio-historicil considerations, it 

is not thereby justified, A naive beholder of political events, one 
whoss mind is unencumbered by the preconception of our time and culture, 
would find it difficult to understand how the political life of a socicty 
or community could nossibly be likened to the functioning of a mechan- 
icsl device. aA nore thorough analysis is likely to produce further 
evidence that mechanistic conceptions 2re singularly ill suited for 

the description and analysis of political phenomens, 

Since the coneospt of power hes been singled out by soveral writers 
as the core concont of politic rl scicnce, it nay do useful to consider 
it briofly. 

In ~hysics, »vowor is cnorgy (or work) ovor time, Associnted with 
or in this definition are a number of prooserties of power in 


the absence of which the concept would be of little use, Among these are 
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(1) the equivalence of all forms of power, i.e. bower san: 


bo nedsured by ‘thé use ef a singlé standard of nedsurdnelt; -no! 


nattgr in what form it occurs. 

(2) Transfornability of power, i.e. power can be converted from 
one from into another, 

(3) Conservation of energy, i.e. when energy is being transforn- 
ed the resulting useful work plus wasted energy must equal the original 
energy input. 

(4) Directedness, i.e. powcr is always conceived to be located 
at some source and when work is being performed, force is directed to- 
ward some other point or points in space, . 

The concert of power, as used in mechanics has dual utility. First, 
it makes it vossible to equete various quentities (of horse tower, elec- 
tricity, water vower, etc.) which to the uninstructed eye do not look 
alike. Secondly, since powcr is always conceived to be directed fron 
some source or sources, and since the total quantity of available vower 
is conceived to be constant and known for any given system, the way in 
which power will be transformed is completely predictable, - 

Among tho writers who have dealt with the nroblem of political 
power, only Russell (1938) has clained that there exists a close paral- 
lelism between physical and political power phenomena. He even goes 
so far as to assert that the various forms of politicnl ower are 
equivalent. The chief vurpose of this assertion appears to be the .re- 
futation of the Marxian thesis which posits the vrimacy of economic 
power. Russell offers no formula for the conversion of one form of 


power into another, nor does he suggest any avenue which would enable 
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one to develop such a formula. In the absence of any such svecification, 


his claim remains unnorven and voresumably -- unvrovable, 

Most writers do not define vower as a quanity but as a probability 
or some other ratio. For instance, Weber (1947, p. 152) writes: 

"Power is the vrobability that one actor within a social relation-~ 

ship will be in a nosition to carry out his own will despite re- 

sistance, regardless of the basis on which this probability rests." 
When power is defined in such probabilistic and relational terms, the 
properties of the concept may be expected to vary greatly from those 
in physics. 

The most thorough-going analysis of the vower concept and of its 
relations to other political concepts has been made by Harold Lasswell 
and Abraham Kaplan (1950). Lasswell's statement is both a synthesis 
of the most advanced thinking in the area. of volitical vower and an 
endeavor of systematization. His thinking has had sietiinities in- 
fluence on recent political thinking and research. For these reasons, 
his vower concept deserves closer scrutiny. 

Lasswell is consistent with Weber and other writers in the field 
in that he defines power as a ratio, In his view, "power is partic- 
ination in the making of decisions", And he adds: "G has nower over H 
with respect to the values K is G rarticipates in the making of decisions 
affecting the K~policies of H", (Lasswell and Kavlan, 1950, p. 75) 

The term "particio=tion" evidently refers to a ratio: several act- 
ls assumed to have shares in the naking of a decision, and that 
share of the decision which is ascribable to a ee actor is con-_ 


ceived to be tmt actor's »nower in the varticular instance. We shall 


be only briefly detained by the obvious difficulties which would arise 
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5 
should some researcher attempt to “operatioralize" the amount of partic~ 
ipation in a docision, Some method for determining such amounts would, 
however, be crucial since it is important in Lasswell's theory to dis~ 
tinguish between greater and smaller amounts of power, 

For purposes of the »resent discussion, the rore important prob~ 
lem is that of the logical relation between the concent of a ratio and 
that of "power over", ‘When we say that G has "power over" H we naturally 
think in terms of the physical analogy: Ths vower of G is greater than 
that of H, therefore G over=powsrs H, and consequently G in determin- 
ing B's actions overcomes H's inertia. Can one say that G, having a 
share in the decision concerning H's behavior ,overcomes H's inertia? 


What if H had asked G to narticivete in the decision concerning his be- 


havior? 

Lasswell seeks to handle this »roblem by givins a rather unusual 
meaning to the term decision; he defisnzs it not merely as a choice ba- 
tween altern=tives but as a "policy involving severe sanctions", The 
erfect of this definiti.n is to say that nower consists in ~articipation 
in the making of thos. policies -- and only of those policies -- which 
would not have been adopted in the absence of severe sanctions, G,has 
power over H, if G, by the use or threat of sanctions, can participate 
in making H adopt policies which otherwise he might not have adopted. 
The physical analogy is obvious: G has power over H if, and to the ex- 
tent to which, G overcomes the inertia of H, 

This analogy has two rather unexpected consequences. 

The first somewhat paradoxical, consequence is that tne power of 


any’ ruling grcup or individual will vary inversely with the stability 
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6 
of their rule. The nore stable the rule, the less »owerful the ruler. 
For a stable regime is ordinarily one which has acquired a high degree 
of legitimacy; customs, beliefs and identifications all conspire to 
make the ruled abide by the volicies of the rulers, Consequently, 
thers will be a relatively small number of individuals whose inertia 
must be overcome in order to make a policy operative. Lasswell's de- 


finition of vower appears to lose usefulness as the regime under con- 


sideration becomes nore legitimate. . 

A secondly closely related consequence of Lasswell's definition 
of power is thet some kind of will to resist must always be imputed 
to the subject of a vower relation before power can be imputed toa 
vresumed vower holder, 

The legislator who varticivates in the making of a law which pro- 
hibits and punishes the driving of motor vehicles whon inebriated has, 
in making this varticular law, power only over those versons who are 
inclined to drive while under the influence of alcohol -=— and only to 
the extont that thuy are so inclined. This contradicts the common 
sense notion that anyone who makes and enforces rules governing our 
conduct has power over us, irrespective of our inclinations to ob- 


serve or infringe such rules, On the other hand, Lasswell can clain 


*In a later section of the book Lasswell states that »ower denends 
on certain kinds of symbolic bcshavior, 3.g. the adherence of the power- 
holder to the volitical formula, the acceptance of authority, ete. (pp. 
126-135). These formulations do not soem to bea rully reconcilable with 
the definition of power, Note, the following provosition which 
appears to establish an inverse relationship between power and legiti- 
macy: "Dependence of a power structure on acceptance of the vnolitical 
doctrine varies inversely with the weight and scope of the power in 
question," 
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in favor of his definition anctoor common sensc notion: one does not 
ordinarily ascribe vower to 2 person win commnds others to do whab they 
would de doing anyhow. Thc an who commands the sun to rise and then 
prowdly claims that the sun obeyed his conmand end rose will mrely fool 
anyone but himself, 

The existence of tvo mutually contradictory com7on sense notions 
is not unusual; for scvery »~rov-rb one can find one which states the 


exact onposite, Yst, in this particular case, the two contradictory 


ideas point up rather well the conceptual difficulties which attend the 


application of physical principles to human affairs, The difficulty 
arises from the concopt of "will" which is implicit in Lasswell's | 
- and explicit in Weber's - Scgainkinns Me question is whether 
some particular will should be ascribed to ths actors, in which 

case power consists in the overcoming of one will be another: or 
whether will should be disregarded, in which caczc the holding of 
vower consists in the formal activity of enunciating imperatives 
which are followed by other people. 

The concept of "will" is, of course, the analogue of tho 
physical concept of force.* Forces and "wills" have direction, and 
they issue from some particular point in space which is the source 
of vower. While this model has been of the greatest use to mechanics, 


it presents in the field of human behavior some serious difficulties 


*A historian of ideas or sociologist of knowledge may argue 
that the concent of force hasits psychological roots in kinesthetic 
percevtion and the interpretation of such perception, by Renaissance 
man, as volition, 
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8 
which will presently be discussed. 

To repeat: our analysis has shown that Lasswell's concept of 
power required that a will. be ascribed to all actors.* In order 
to demonstrate the existence of a power situation, one would 
therefore have to determino first what was willod by the actors 
involved and then try to discover whether the will of one ctor was 
overridden by the will of anothor. 

If one could assume that reople's will is .idontical with what 
they say vel want, there would be no probdilen. But such an assunption 
is contrary both to common sénso and to most of modern social scienco 
and psychology. On the common sense level, ws are accustomed to the 
idea that people will publicly express a dosire for what they 
cannot help doing anyhow. We are also tend to consider that people 
often deceive thenselvcs into believing that they want to do what 
thoy are being made to do. Psychiatrists and sociolosists, further, 
teach us that humi’n notivations are the product of identifications 
and group membershi»s. Lasswell would be the last to take issue with 
such a view, since he d2fincs the self as"the ego and what ever. it 
identifies with the ego". Accordingly, individual "policies" are 


virtually always: the product of other pcovle's participations; and 


*Lasswell's formulations, indeed, come very close to positing 
awill, It will be recalled that vower was defined as narticivation 
in decisions “affecting the K-policivzs of A", Policy, in turn, is 
defined by Lasswell as "a projected progran of goal values and 
practices: tho policy process is the formulation, promulgation and 
apvlication of identifications, demands and expectations concerning 
the future interpersonal relations of the solf." It is cloar that 
Lasswell's scheme operates with concepts akin to those of volition. 
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9 
sanctions as severe as the loss of affection and ostracism are 
almost universally present. Under these circumstances, it should 
prove extremely difficult to establish clear distinctions between 
those kinds of varticipation in individual policy formation which, 
in Lasswell's terms, should by ccnstrued as mere influence and 
those others in which power is involved, It is, for instance, 
not possible to say that the particivation of individual's with 
benign attitudes should be regarded as an influence rrocess while 
that of hostile individuals would point to a power relationship, 
Too often in tho history of mankind have the oppressed identified 
with their opvressors; a dramatic example of this has been described 
by Bettelheim in his analysis of the relationship between prisoners 
and guards in a nazi concentration camp (1948). 

It is no accident that the concept of will has been abandoned 
in all of recent psychology and sociology. Man is too greatly 
enmeshed with humanity as to enable one to locate particular impulses 
for particular actions in particular peopvle. This does not deny 
the existence of individuality; but it doos tond to make cach 
individual no more than a nodal point in tho total network of 
human interactions. 

The difficulty of locating vow.r anywhere in the complex skein 
of modern society has come to the attention of many recent writers, 
One of them, David Ricsman, having noted the virtual disappearance 


of clear foci of "pover" in modern "other-directed" society, raises 


the question why tho bolicf in power tends to porsist. He conjectures 


that "peovle arc afraidcf indeterminacy" and amorphousnoss in the 
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pow@r situation" (Riosman, 1950,p.259). For most people, uneducated 
and sophisticated alike, it is indeed difficult. to imagine that great 
events do not flow from somo great source -- the ruling class or 

the deity, for instance. Perhaps, it is even more difficult to 
accopt as a fact that there is no particular person or persons, 

no God and no Devil, that can be praised G+ Winkek $e0 the goneral 
courss that history has taken. Thus, the concept of power continues 
to have a deep psychological meaning. And roscarchers go on inves~- 
tigating power as though nothing wre more svlf~.vident than tho 
need for this particular concovt. 

In a recent study of community powcr structurc, Floyd Hunter 
(1953) has attompted to show how an American community is being 

run by a small group of top decision makers, whom Huntcr frequently 
calls "power leaders", ‘Ye learn that no important policy can bo 
promulgated in Regional City excopt with the consent of the pvower 
leaders, Tho entire study endcavours to domonstrate that all im- 
portant community policics in Rogional City aro ascribable to the 
desiros of a small numbor of mon who control the economic life 

of the city. Regional City is ono of those communitics in which 
class and caste distinctions are rathcr rigidly maintained, and it 
would scom quite plausible that no imoortant decision can be made 

in Rogional City without the seal of avvroval of the fow whom Hunter 
describes as the "power leaders", 

The simplicity of this picturo is somewhat disturbed by Hunter's 


discussiohs of the origins of community policics, Hunter indicates 


that all new policics, in ordor to be approved must appgar to have 
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been considered by the top policy makors some time before tho 
public domandcd its adoption, Also new proposals must be made to 
look consistent with long standing policies (pp. 208-209). One detects 
a preoccupation on the part of the leaders with appearances rather 
than with actual control. And it is of course entirely possible 
for new policies to originate in places othcr than within the leader- 
ship group. Hunter also informs us that the professional "undor- 
structure personnel play around with the lesser issues in many casos, 
and, ceretghe their channols of communication with the power loaders, 
some of their issues may be picked up for top level policy consid- 
eration". (p. 225) Furthermore, the “powcr have action 
initiated for them mere cften thn thoy initate action." (p.226) Hunter 
demonstrates that the professionals are more likoly to initiate 
contacts in rolation to new projocts than are tho "power lcadcrs", 

Do the "top leaders" have power in the sense that they can 
force people to do things which otherwise they might not do? No 
doubt they do. They can deprive of his job any professional who 
steps out of line and promotes "controversial" policics, On the 
other hand, top leaders must make concessions to the Negro community 
because Negro votes are necded in olecting the voliticians who 
run the "power leaders'" volitical crrnads. 141) One gathers 
that the desiros of tho "power leaders" oftan coincide with what 
is feasible and expedient. von in a community as hiorarchically 
organized as Regional City it should not bo vasy to determine 


who is forcing whon, 


Tho community life of Regional City would be an open book 
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if the policies adonted for its governance clearly issued from the 
"top leaders" alono, If one wanted to predict the probable course 
of political events in Region21 City, one would have to do no more 
than probe the minds of the "powar leaders", ‘But the assumption 
of such unilateral decision maxing is quite unrealistic, If the 
projected policics of the "power lcadcrs" are a function of a complex 
constellation of attitudes, exrectations ang demands scattcred 
throughout the community, a knowludgs of such rolicics will bo of 


small predictive value. Nor would mere insight, however detailed, 


into the usual modus overandi of tho lendoership groun enable ons 


to assessthe chance of a given project d:iug ndovtad,. 

A qualification is in order here. Let it be assumed for 
the moment that in an empirical investigation the life of sone 
particular community could be by and largo predicted from a knowl- 
edge of elite bohavior. It is evident that such a commnity would 
have to be fairly stable and probably highly bound by tradition. 
Indeed, the prediction of community processes would de of vory 
littlo interest, since they would be largely repetitive. here 
‘@ community can be analyzed by means of a mechanicnl model, our 
interest tends toward the doscription of the entire system rather 
than the explanation prediction of ons vart of the system fron 
the other, In the description and analysis of western communities, 
mechanical models will in all likelihood prove of little value. 
The unceasing process of nopulation movenents and culture diffusion 
which characterizes the Yestern world makes everlastinely for 


changes in the structure and living patterns of the communities. 
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A mechanistic theory cannot account for change. 
It is ttewfore one of the most urgent tasks of contemvorary 

political science to free itself from mechanistic theorizing and 

develop concepts and wsearch designs morelikely to yield answers 

to the questions which traditionally we have been asking, most 

of which have to do with the probability and direction of change. 

The underlying theory should, for the time being at least, attenvt 

to get along without a power conce>t. Thus far, at least, the 

concent of power has tended to conjur ur in the researcher's mind 

mechanistic idens ill suited to the undarstarding of political processes. 

Among the latter are the concepts of will ond of tne closed systen, 


This does not rule out retention of the power concept as a vhenom- 


enal category, i.o, one used tog@scribe the political world from 


the standnoint of the participants. Nor should the development of 


a new analytical power concept be precluded. On first sight it 
seems possible that a power concept based on information theory 
might, at sone future stage of development of our discivline,do 
much for the formalization of political theory, 
For the time being, political science may best be served by 


a kind of inquiry which resenbles anatomy and physiology nore 


closely than it does vhysics. “Ye need to know more about tho 


structure of the politicil orgnnism, about the various kinds of tissue 


of which it consists, the organs which it contains, and the functions 


of such organs. Ye have hardly begun to peer into the insides of 
the political body and we are certainly naivo about the functions of 
its orgens. To a future political scientist more thoroughly 


acquainted withthe functioning of the political orgnnisn, our talk 
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about power and ruling grouns may sound as naive and obsolete as 
an early biologist's assertion that the body is "soverned" by 


the brain. 


II 


IDZAS FOR A THIORY 


The choice of Hunter's study as on example of political 
inquiry was not altogsther accidental. For, the study of local 
communities seems to be a nost convenient entering wedgé to the 
systcmatic study of political processes in general. 

All systematic inquiry in the history of science has begun 
with the study of small scale vhenonena. 

The city exposes to the observe:'s view many of the patterns 
of human action which are typical of political lifo. At the same 
time, city politics are both nore easily grasped ind more readily 
observed than the politics of larger nolitical units. The political 
life of cities is, by-and-large, nore acccssible to the understanding 
because tho number of human grouns wiich must be taken into account 


is relatively snall. If, for instanc:, we wish to explain the 


actions of city politicians, we rarely need to consider more than 


the local groupings to which thoy telmg or with which ho comes in 
contrcts. The national or international noliticinns, by compnrison, 
act in relation to a much larger and often much nore heterogeneous 


array of groups. Moreover, infornition concerning city affairs 
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is more easily obtained than information on large national and inter-~ 
national issues. Certainly, city veliticians are rarely committed 
to official secrecy. 


At the same time, city politics is in many ways similar to 


the volitics of larger units. Politics and urbanism are twins; and 


it is no accident that we still leok to the Greek city states, 

to their institutions and their belief systems for suggestions which 
night bencfit eur understanding of modern nolitical life, Politics 
comes into existence as a distinct human activity whenever and 
wherever peovle with different customs, different Gods, different 
econonic pursuits and divergent life experiences for, for some 
purposes, a community. The central da ua political life 

arise from the heterogeneity of the groups and individuals composing 
the community; and heterogencity is the most distinguishing mark 


of urban culture. There exists thus, a prima frcic case for the 


belief that city politics is a relatively simpls form of politics 
in general -- that while less complcx than "great" politics 
it is nevertheless not different in princinvle, 

The pages which follow contain some vrovosals for a theory of 
political change in communities. It is the author's intentien to 
svecify variables which can be related to each-other in a systematic 
fashion 2nd for which empirical indexes can be fourd. Inspite of 
the intelloetushtriger implied in these 1. certain anount of 
poetic licence has been used in illustrating the moaning of variables 
and expected relations between thum, In the carly stages of a 


discussion of thcory it is frequently important to display the imagery 
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behind concevts. The following discussions are therefore shia 
through with sveculations, the correctness of which can only be 
verified by empirical research. These soecdtat tons have often 
been presented as though they were factual descriptions; the sole 


purpose of this procedure is to avoid an unnecessarily cumbersome 


style. 


Political Structure 


The political community is composed of constituencies. A constit- 


uency is hereby defined as an aggregate of individuals or primary 
groups on dehalf of whom denands are or can be made. A innit 
uency thus may be a formal association, a social class, a profession 
or other skill group, an audience, the neople in a neighborhood, an 
age group, etc. A constituency neod not be organized, nor. need 

its members identify with the constituoncy. It is sufficient that 
the formation of demands on dchalf of this aggregate be conceivable 
and actually conc3zived by some members of the community. Certain 
kinds of politicians often call into existence new constituencics 


by formulating demands for then. 


The political structuro of the community is the spatial 
arrangement of the constituencics with respoct to one another, 
The term "spatial" is not used here in tho sensc of "geographical" ; 
rather, a "social space" is being postulated. The position of 
constitusncies within this snace is defined by overlap in momber- 


ships. The larger the common membership of two constitucncics, 


the shorter the distance between thom. If two constituenciss have 
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identical memberships, then they are identical. If all the members 
of constituency 4 rare menbers of constituency B, but not all members 
of constitucncy B bslong to constituoncy A, than constituency A 

is a vart of constituency B, If constituencics Cand Dhavo no members 
in common at all, than the distance betwoen them is dctermined by the 
number of constituencios intervening between them and the overlap 
vetweon these constituenciss, 

When constituencies ars avvrovriately located in social space, 
there omerges an overall mav of tho polity which depicts tho 
~olitical structure. Tho man is likely to bo multidimensional. 
Several overall characheristics of the structuro, which may be related 
to other characteristics of the volitical community, may bo obtained 
fron the map. ixanvlius of such charactsristics are: (1) A general 
index of integration cxprossing the average amount of overlap 
between groups; (2) A measure of continuity or discontinuity in 
the volitical structure, i.e. the cxtent to which somo constit- 
uencics or cortain constellations of constitucncics are ssnaratod 
from othsr constituonciss; and (3) a moasure of dimensionality, 
we the extent to which constitucncies, when arranged in tho vrover 
ordsr, aro strung out along 1. single line or along a multinlicity 
of lines. The first two m:asures yiold indices of sogrogation, 
while the lest is an index of hicrachisn, 

Tho thro: charactsristics were nentionod here chiefly as 
exanvles; no claim is being made that these measuros are the bost 
or the only ones possible. They will scrve, however, to convoy 


some idea of the types of varinbles waich hold out some pronisa 
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for the analysis of nolitical communities. The extent to which 2 
community is integrated or segregated (not only racially but in 
every respect) will bear importantly uvon its voliticrl »rocesses. 
The effects may make themselves felt chiefly in two ways: (1) the 
distances between constituencies may be such as to facilitate or 
imocde commanication (the possihility thot communications nay become 
more difficult in a very hignly intograt:d community should not 

be excluded); and (2) the frequency of multiple menberships will 
affect the exvsctations and attitudes of the constituents; i.e. 


the less frequent are multiple membershins, the moro rigid ON? May 


oxpoct the constituoncy munbers.to bo. 


Political Roles 


In communitics with differing political structures ono may 


expect to find divergent distributions of nolitical roles. In 


a highly segregated commnity, for instanco, one may expect the 
various constituencies to communicate with each other by means 
of ambassadors who play the parts of intcrorsters and bargainors. 
In curtain types of integrated communities the man who forrulatos 


policies accentable to a range of constituencies may de mor2 fre- 


gucntly found. It scors plausible that the rolcs which are and can 


be played in a comnunity are very nuch a function of political 


structure. 


A political rol3 is defined as that bundle ef bchaviors which 


is "roquired" by the situations in which actors frequently find 


thonselves. The recurrcenco of situntions is,of courso, a 
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concommitant of the existence of a political structure, This 
definition of role dovarts somewhat from the one current in socio-~ 
logical and psychological theory where roles aro frequently regarded 
as socially expected behaviors. The definition here suggested is 
less phenonenological, more behavioral. It may well be that 
cortain kinds of role behavior, although frequently required, are 

. nevertheless rarely expected: certain kinds of "fi-cing" and sinilar 
extralegal silica may well fall into this catcgory. 

All political behavior deals with conflict. The object of 
political role behavior is to make othor peonle behave in some 
desircd way with respect to some conflict situation. There are three 
ways whereby behavior can be elicited from other psople: (1) by 
coercion, i.o. the use or throat of sanctions; (2) by bargaining, 
i.e. the making of mutual concessions for mtunl gain; and (3) by 
persuasion, i.c. by demonstrating to the porson to be persuaded 


that ho has reasons of his own for engaging in the desired behavior 


(i.o. the behavior is moral, advantageous to hin, etc.). The actor 


may usc these methods in order to elicit certain kinds of behavior 
fron his own or from other constitucncics, Various combinations 
are possible, A given xctor may frequently persuade some or all 
members of his own constitucncy, but bargain with monbeors of othor 
constituencics. Ho my strike bargains in all of his nolitical 
activitics, He nay consistuntly coerco his own constituoncy, 
bargain with some others and persuade still others. MThcore also 
exists tho possibility that some actor havo no o-rticular constit- 


ucney of his own; he operates betwixt and between, and ho nay use 
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this or th:t combination of methods for sliciting behavior, Thus, 
there are many possible corbirations of political methods and 

of constitvencies to which these are anplisd. Certain combinations 
will occur more frequently than others; these are role types, 

or rcles in the specific sense, 

So far, no concept introduced into this discussion coutd 
be used to account for political change. The political structure 
is regarded as given, and the roles are by definition bundles of 
behaviors which are "required" by the structure, Political roles 
therefore must be such as to hold the political structure together 
or to reconstitute it should it be altered by "outside" influences; 
the system is in equilibriuna, It consists in a number of mutually 
related ongoing circular processes. 

One of the more sweeping hypotheses underlying the present 
proposals for theory and research concerns the nature of social -- 
and more svecifically political -~ change. According to this 
hypothesis, all the phenomena which are usually described as 
"social or political change" are the result cf interactions between 
different systems. ‘Jithout such interaction, social systems 
either continue unchanged or -- more orobably -- deteriorate, i.e. 
become disorganized. In the case of nolitical communities, change 
is in all likelihood a result of culture contacts. The effects 
of culture contacts are most clearly visible in tho personality 
systems of tho political actors, Thuse personality trails which 


have political relevance will be called "political character", 
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Personality characteristics are "politically relevant" if their 


bearers alter the volitical structure. 


Political Character 


Before describing the variables which might be used indescrib- 


ing political character, a word should be said about the distinc- 


tion between the concevts of political role and political character. 


Both, of course, refer to behavior patterns. But in the first case 

the behavior pattern is regarded as a part of the community system, 

and in the second it is regarded as nart of the versonality system. 
The role is like a job; its existance is independent of the 

individual who fills it, and when there is no one to £111 the 

job, then we say that the "job is oven", A modern community cannot 

gct along without firemen ~- it is in this sense that the role of 

firemon is "required" by the community structure, If there is 

no individual available to fill the job of fireman at any wage 


that the community can pay, then some sort of adjustment will have 


to take place; or if there is no adjustmont, the city will burn 


down within thirty-six hours and thers will be no community to 
analyzo and talk about.* 
Political character is the behavior pattern which an 


individunl has svolved as a result of his own cxperiecnce, It is 


*"Raquiremcnt" tius is not 42 teleological concept; it merely 
reflects the fact that we talk only about forms of organization 
which continue to oxist over time, 
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like a job nreference, i.e. an ability and vredisvosition to 


energe in certein behavior patterns; job preferences are, in principle, 


indevendent of the existence or availability of a corresponding 
job, It is in this sense that political aiceehad is "requirod" 
by the personality eyetioni Someone! total experience as an indi- 
vidual may make it important to him to prove his control over his 
own biesdy and the insensate world by swinging axes on high ladders; 
and part of the behavior pattern required by his life experience 
may impel him to play vinochle in the comradry of a firehouse. 

Thus "fireman" as part of the community system is not equal 
to "fireman" as part of the personality system. Indeed, the more 
complex the society, the less likely the coincidance between role 
and charactcr. In the loss complex, more tradition-bound societies 
a close coincidence between role and character is to be expected. 
But in complex socictics, individuals bring to their roles more 
than the behaviors that are socially required, The recont emphasis 
on studies of informal organization stems from a recognition of 
this fact. 

According to the theory hcre suggested, political change 


results from tho discrepancies between political role and political 


character, A classicnl examnle may illustrate this point. In 
a political system marked by sharp antnrgonisms between social 
class:s, there exists the rol. cf combat leader of the working 


class. But the personal experience of the individuals filling 


this role impels them to ssck security by strengthening their 


Organization even at tho loss of conbative potcntial and by 
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reinforcing thoir control over it. In turn, tho rssulting change 
in the behavior patterns of the socialist leadership leads to changes 


in the political structure. Michols! findings could be rostated 


in these terns, 
What psychological categorios might best be used to describe 


political character? In the absence of emmirical findings, the 


dofinition of variables is always a gamble. The task of suggest- 
ing variablos which represent a good gamble might be approached by 
first creating a typology of political roles and then asking what 
kindsof people one might possibly find in such roles. But such 

a typology does not 2xist -- and porhaps the present sion has 
already gone beyond the bounds of cautious restraint in suggesting 
the variables which might be used in the definition of political 
roles. 

In the absence of the needed tynology, an analogy may be 
helpful. In modern economic life, the increasing division of labor 
has lsd to specialization in the direction of economic institutions. 
The lcadership of a modern firm consists of production managors, 
personnel managers, sales mannagors, public relations mon and other 
specialists. Tho old tims entreproneur who fulfilled all of theso 
functions has become 2 thing of tho past. What kinds of veonle 
are we likely to find in those various rolcs? 

The most vervasive diffcrence, perhaps, is dotweon 
managers and promotors (i.e. salos mamigors, publicity managers, 
ete.). While tho former are orientod to tho internal organization 


of the firm, the letter arc oricnted to the markct or the vwubdlic, 
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Ths ones work within 


, the others for or out of the firm. This 


simole diff:cence is likely to heve far reaching psychological 


corrolaries, For instance, the manager is now likely to msrsure 


his success in qualitative terms, the promoter more in qunatitative 
terms, The manager is sucessful if his organization "clicks", 


if ho has been able to recruit and train a comnctont working force, 


if his product is consistently u» to the ostablished standard, 
The vromoter's success, on the other hand, is moasured by “sho 
nunber of units sold or by the vroportioncf veovle who know that 
the firm's vroduct is 99.44 ner cent puro. 
The manager is noro likoly to become idcntifiod with the 


firn then is the promoter. His skills nay becone highly specialized, 


because hc is goared to the orginization of sone particular firn 
or to the techniques used for naking some particular typo of pvroduct. 
The vronoter, on the othor hand, is always faced with the sane 
amorphous market or product, no mattor what product he is solling. 


A test of this assertion may be found in the fact thet firms often 


‘contract with outside agencies for their pronmotionsl activitios 
waile this is conpamtively rarsly done with nanwgorial functions. 
Managers ond oronoters use different nethods for making 
vredictions., The nancger's prodictions will often bo based on a 
knowledge of the normative system which controls the operation of 
the firm; altornitively or in conjuction with such rules, ho may 


have son2 insichts into tho lives of the firm's and base 


unon then his predictions of tho firmsS functioning. The pronotor, 


on tho other hand, his no institution».l rules to go by: his are 
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"rylcs of thumb" inductively dorived frm previous (and =robybly 


rathor recent) experiences of success and failure. Thus, the mainigsr 


is likely to havo a logalistic and bureaucratic attituds, sincs 


maintenance of the norns insures the predictability of his world; _ 


. altornatively (if, for instance a personnel nan of rocent vintage 


or an old timer who "has seon it all") he may base his prodiction 
on his understanding of the voople working for tho firn. Tho 
vromator, on the other hand, is less concurnod with rules «= whcother 
thess be apeeinhdibn rules governing institutions or psychological 
rulss governing the bebavbes of individual people. At best, 
his prodictions aro statistical in naiturs, 2t worst thcy aro 
superstitions. 

Implied in tho method of making predictions ars differant 
types of cognitive organization. Ths categorics used i the manrgor 
for commrehending his world mst of necessity be nore rigid than 
those of the promoter, Bccausc of his concorn with rules as well 
es with typos of veople, he will tond to driw shnrrp boundarics 
soparating his percopts or concepts from ono another. And since 
he has a certain investment in the soparntcness of his c*tegorios, 
he will be prono to adhere to thon ovon if roality at tines scons 


to prove hin wrong. 


Tho pronoter, on the othcor hand, draws no such 
sharp distinctions. Tho market or the public apvenr to ain as fairly 
wholcs, and "nsople arc peovic", Nor is he 

strongly notivatsod for naintsining such work structuring of his 
percoptual 2nd conc2>tunl world as he has achieved; a now situation 


nay call for a of th: pnorcvived social world, 


a 
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The items included in the foregoing brief descriptions of 


two ideal-typical business loaders were selected becauss of thir 
expected jutviadis to the life of the firn, To put it bricfly, 
the individual capable and desirous to fit into the nan-gor's role 
must be psychological atuned to order, to organization, to ru’3s, 
It should not cost hin to abide by and maintain the rules even if 
this meant delaying the gratification of succuss, The promoter, 
on tho othor hand, is likely to be nore intcrested in the inncdiate 
success to be attained by quick action. 4s -wst overcone "sales 
resistance", havo little rozerd for tho “references and the 
psychological organization of individusls, Ifa 
man, he must "cut red tape", he must disregard or destroy the 
social structure, for a buyer is a buyer, irrespective of 
race, religion or previous condition juvenile delinquency. Being 
only weakly connectod with the Cidsite network of formal and infornal 
relations, he is likely to be innatient with "nicctics" of 
bureaucratic 2nd interpersonal contacts and advocate a "more 
streanlined operation", He will tend to subordinate obcdienes to 
norms and individual desires to nungrical success; indced, his 
perception of both rules and individuals will not be clear enough 
for hin to realize that he is doing violcnce to cither. 

Threo types of variables which energe fron the innressionistic 
victures just drawn, seen to hold sone promiso of being useful in 
the description of political character, They nay be labelled 


(1) group rolatedness, (2) emotional-cognitive flexibility, and 


(3) prediction habits. Group rolatcdness refers to the extont to 
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which the individual identifics with a groun and the nature of 


his reference groups. Hmotional-cognitive flexibility describes 


the degree to which the individunl's cognitive world consists of 


discrete ontitivs and the strenght of his adherence to a given cognitive 


organizstion. Prediction habits refl-ct the individual's corcup- 


tion of law and causnlity. Thre are three nethods whereby individuals 


can predict the behavior of othor poonlo; crusstivo, probabilistic 
and normative. Tho cwsative mothod of prodicting other's behavior 
depends on enprthetic identification with the othor and an 
assessment of the internal and external conditions which will 

make a person act ina given way. Tho probabilistic nothod consists 
in the observation of aggregates of individusrls and the dove lopnent 
of statistical gonoralization. Normative prediction involves the 
assunption that people will act according to specifiable nmor-l 

or legal rules (and that thoy will be made to observe such rules 
should they be tenptcd to disregard thon.) 

The three tynes of viriables sre evidently not entirely indec- 
pendent. Thus, 2 person with unusu lly strong group identificrtion 
night bs exoscted to heve 2 rather rigid cognitive-e-otional systen. 
In turn, 2 of great cognitive-enotionyl rigidity night woll 
mike his predictions xbout other neople's behavior by the normative 


method. It is not known how frequently tis and other syndromes 


might occur. 
Current psychological thinting and research has tended to on- 
Mhasize the overrll structuring of the cognitive and enotional ficld. 


An attempt of developing an overall description of personility by 
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xamnining the individunl's constrution systn" hesrecintly beon 


made by Georgo A. Kelly, (1955). Tho throe tynes of virinbdles 
specified by us may 211 be aspects of the systens of constructs © 
used by individuals for undorstanding their onvironnent and act- 
ing in relation to it. If this be the case, sinpls criturin for 
distinguishing betwoen noliticel types may be within the realn 


of possibilities. 


Political manipulation 


Tho approsriateness of the charactor variables suggested in 
the preceding s2ction will becone more apparent when the rhenom=- 
enon of politic:1 manivulation is considered, Manipuletion nay be 
broadly defined as the solicitation of behavior by indirect methods, 
Observers of political conventions are faniliar with such ncthods. 
For instances, a vartisan of candidate A oncourages politician B 
to announce his candidacy; the new candidate B draws off enough 
votes fron candidate C to prevent the lattor's election on tho 
first ballot, Subscqusntly, candidate B is somchow pressured into 


withdrawing in favor of A. This nanouver was "manipulative" in 


that the partisan, instcad of porsunding, cocrcing or buying the 


convention delegates directly produced the desired effect by 


eliciting a different kind of behavior from B, 
A manipulator whe persuades, bargains.with, or coerces anothor 
person or group slways has a second, unannounced rurpose in mind. 


This does not mean necossnrily that he usus decertion, The advice 
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ho gives may be honest, and he may kecop his cond of a bargain. 
Nor is there any inplication that tho unannounced purposos aro 
necessarily the "real ones"; tho manipulator may equally desire 
all the effects which his actions directly and indirectly call 
forth. It is not even necossary to speak of purposes at all 
(nlthough reference to the manipulators purposcs helps in- 
itial understanding). Manipulation takes vlace whenever the 
following two conditions are fullfilled: (1) the actor, in eli- 
citing behavior, withholds or distorts relevant information 
facts or intentions, and (2) as a consequence of this withholding 
or distortion of infornation changcs occur in the interaction 
patterns of nore than one set of individuals or constituencias, 

Manipulation may be an attribute of political ibe as well 
as of political charactor. 

The role of the nanipulator would seen to be a requisite of 
highly complex connunities. For, in such connunities policies 
can noither be imposed by one person or aggregate of persons nor 
can widuspread participation in tho fornulation and prom lgition 
of policy be achicved, Direct cocrcion will not work where no one 
has sufficient noans of coercion to force his own policies uvon 
the conrunity 2s 2 whole, Owing to the nultiplicity of groupings 
and sub-cultures , no common standards for the evaluation of nol- 
icics and the assignnent of priorities crn be estrblished; hence 


the opportunitics for persuasion aro rostricted., And 


to deviso a "deal" which would satisfy a vory large nunber of 


individual and collective bargriners boconmos a task whose nagni- 
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tude would tax the abilities of a mathematical genius. 

Such complex situations "call for" an agent or agents which 
selectively transmit: and distort Signals between constituencies 
and individuals in such a way that the various parts of the commun- 
ity as well as the community as a whole can continue to function. 
The policies so arrived at may not be "optimal" in the sense of a 
utilitarian theory; but ordinarily they will be tolerable. In 
the organism such a function is performed by the hormone uyeken’ 
in the system of the community it is performed by the manipulative 
role. 

The selective transmission of signals annears to Se an es-" 
sential condition for the survival of a complex community, If all 
constituencies in a given community were able to assess exactly 
the comparative advantages and disadvantages which a given policy 
offers to it and to others, no policy would ever be accepted to 
a sufficient number of constituencies to be enforceable. Toa 
great extent, communities are held together by ignorance and mis- 
interpretation, Such ignorance and misintervretation is systemat- 
ically fostered by the manivulator. 

The selectivity of signal trensmission in a community is 
analoguous to a similar selectivity in living organisms. Signal 
strength can vary only between limits such that the individual or 
social organism will not be damaged; and it is determined by the 
structure of the organism rather than by the intensity of the 


Stimulus, Signals are not broadcast evenly throughout the organism 


tut addressed to snecific organs. 
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In a community, the effect of manipulation can be best described 


as distortion of the demand structure, The manipulator may stim- 
late a constituency to voice demands of which it has not been aware; 
and he may, by the same act, bring the constituency into existence. 
He may cause a constituency to accept a volicy other than the one 
it has previously demanded, He may combine several demands in such 
a way as to evolve a new policy which would not have originated 
from any particular constituency. He may prevent the expression 

of demands by providing a constituency with substitute satisfaction 
or drawing its attention to other vroblems, A catalogue of all 
nossible maneuvers would obviously be long. The effect of them, 
when seen from the standroint of the community, is to distort 

the demand structure in such a way that some policies can be im- 
plemented. 

Hanipulative roles are likely to be played by persons with a 
manivulative political character. The role involves ths use of 
certain skills which are not universally held; and it is attractive 
only to people with certain psychological credispositions. 

The manipulator is a person who realizes himself through others, 
He feels that he directs the behavior of other peoole as a punneteer 
directs the behavior of marionettes, Their actions are his actions. 
More than that: he expresses himself not merely through a single 
puppet but through all of them. He devises the vlay, he casts 
the punpets in their parts, and he makes them go through their 
routines. Of course, the life of the manivulator is not quite as 


sasy as that of the pupneteer; people are less maneuverable than 
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puppets, and their resistances must be overcome, While a puppet 

can be cast in almost any role, the casting job of the manipulator 
is complicated by the fact that not all neonle are suitable for all 
roles which the manipulator might want them to play. The manipu- 
ae skill consists in putting together a play which nevertheless 
can be staged with such actors as are available to hin. 

The experiental origins of the manipulators orientations to- 
ward the senkat world are not a necessary part of the present dis- 
cussions, To mention them may, however, be conducive to a better 
understanding of the manipulative personality. The central problem 
of the manipulator appears to be a huge discrepancy between asnir- 
ations and achievement. This discrepancy is likely to arise when- 
ever a verson is poushed to prove himself in activities or in environ- 
ments for which his early primary group experiences provide no 
guidance. There is the boy from a humble ethnic background who must 
prove himself by becoming a professional in the great world beyond 
his ethnic group; or the son of an ineffectual father who, without 
a male exanple to identify with and to lean on, much learn how to 
be a man in his culture. Such peonle charactoristically echibit a 
striving behavior whicn suggests that they always consider success 
to be slightly out of roach. One possible resvonse to the everlast- 
ing tension crsated by an inordinately high asviration level is to 
make others act for onesslf. By directing the activities of several 
people one can achieve more thar. as a single individual. By nc- 
quiring some control over ths work of skillful individuals one can, 


in some senso, make their skills one's own. The manivulator thus 
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works indofatigily at the task of acquiring people by making then 
act the roles which he himself should like to be playing. 

One further remark should be made about the origins of the 
manipulative personality structure, Typically, the conflict 
just described grows out of situations of culture contact and 
culture change. In such contexts, social rewards are often given 
for obhieiihan saa lie outside of the traditions of the indivi- 
dual's family and friendshio groups. Or else, if the traditional 
culture patterns are in a state of decay, some members of the per- 
son's family wiil fail to play ths roles which the traditional 
culture assigns them. Such situations, it was suggested, lead to 
the discrepancies between aspiration and achievement levels which 
characterize the manipulative personality. These are the very situ- 
ations which are frequently found in our urban communities. These 
are the situations which ceikiambiahins a community as a complex one. 
Thus, the conditions which make for comolex societies and "call. for" 
political processes involving manipulation are the same that produce 
the manipulative personality. 

A few of the putative charactcristics of the manivulative 
personality -- those which may be presumed to have social effects -=- 
should be mentionsd,. They flow rather directly from th2 manipulator's 
orientation to people as instruments throvgh which he realizes hin- 
scolf, For one thing, the manipulator cannot be very strongly identi- 
fied with any given person or grouv. Hvoen if he consistently acts 


as the snokesman for some particular group of peovls, he must be able 


to disidentify himself sufficiently to take a variety of roles. He 
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must be able, in each situation, to sec the generally unexpected 
possibilities, so that bie might take advantage of the anvarently 
unordered congeries of people and grouvs which he finds on the 
scene. In Pareto's words, he must, to a high degree, have the 
“instinct of combinations", He must carry with him, stored ina 
voluminous memory and yet ready for use, a welter of miscellaneous 
information about the vrobable reactions of all sorts of people to 
all sorts of situations. In the heedless search for more and more 
people which he might involve in his act, hs cannot stov to gain 
insight into any particular individual. Indeed, he can succecd 
only to the extent that he tries out, in more or less random 
fashion, a large number of combinations of characters and plots, 
abandoning quickly those which do not seem to come off, . If he 

had insight he would never attempt to "pull off" soms of the deals 
which he "dreams up" -- some of which, contrary to the expectations 
of mors insightful people, do succeed. It is in this fashion that 
he becomes a social and political innovator, 

All this points to the conclusion that ths manivulator is 
probably low in group-relatedness and highly flexible in his con- 
struction system, and that his vredictions are probabilitistic. 
His trademark, however, is the "instinct of combination", the 
everlasting search for now arrangements of the elements he finds 
in nature, Rit should be noted that there is an important 
difference to be made between "creativity" and "inventiveness". 


The manipulator is inventive: he constantly finds new ways for 


rearranging the onvironment. The creator, on the other hand, 
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"brings something to the situation"; ho has a memory which con- 
tains not nerely a vast collection of miscellaneous informa- 
tion, but systenatized knowledge. The manipulator is inventive 
precisely because he is not creative.: 

The ways in which the manipulative versonzlity is likely 
to affect the social and voliticsl world around hin may be bricfly 
sketched, 

The manivulator is no respecter of social roles, for it is 
he who mand and stages the nlay. If he is adopt at his tradc, 
the manipulator can make his marionettes perform "out of char- 
actor", i.e. the marionctte which is dolled up as a queen can 
be made to act like a Begirl and the devil like a Tibetan lama. 
The actions which the manipulator cxpects others to nerform do 
not necessarily coincide with social expectations. And at times 
he will be able to make people take on roles for which they did 
not seem suited. 

The groups to which manipulators belong or which they thean- 
solves create tend to be fluid, They are temporary alliances or 
incongruous collections of servants undsr the manivulator's thumb. 
Ths manipulator does not clicit loyalty from his ecssociates 
through effoction and identification, His tools, rether, are 
the "deal" and the contract. 

nie of the reasons why the manivulator docs not insvire 
genuine loyalty is that he assigns no definite roles to thoso 


who work with or for hin. He tends to leave situations in a 


state of fluidity and disorganization. He will not delegato 
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authority and thus assign specific tasks to specific individuals. 
Rather he will shift individuals around from one task to another 
and those who are his friends and favorites today are liksly to be 
his ensmies tomorrow. He may assign the same task to soveral 
individuals and thus engender jurisdictional dis mtos, 

The looseness which the manipulator tends to proserve in 
"his" is refloctod in the tyno of contractual re- 
lationships into which he enters. The contract, if concluded 
with equals, is a "deal", The manipulator's art often consists 
in developing a network of deals so complex that the mutual 
obligations of psople toward each other become most unclear, 

Under these circumstances it becomes impossible for the parti- 
cipants to discern whether promises have been kept or broken, 
This situation is most congenial to the nanipulator's node of 
operation, since there appears to be no ond to the rossibilitics 
of making, breaking and supersoding deals, 

In his Satake with inferiors, tho manipulator prefers 
arrangemerts of the labor contract type. When entcring upon 
such a contract, the manipuletor dovs not velieve, as doses the 
ordinary businessman, that he is acquiring the services of a 
person for sons specific purpose; rather, he fecls that he is 
acquiring a part of a porson's tim: which he may then utilize 
for whatcver purposes nay becone imvoortant to hin at any givon 
monent. “While in ordinary business rolations one buys services 
as Ons would buy goods, the manipulator buys picces of individuals, 

Manipulation has a disorganizing offect on social and politi-~ 


cal relations. The character structur: of the manivulator makes 
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for the disruption of ths existing bonds and the dissolution of 
groups, In its wider offects, however, manivulation produces a 
change in the political structure rather than a break-down of the 
polity. For manipulation often results in tho aetivation of 

now denavitetalinn and the creation of new intorests, And while 
the manipulator night think of his rearrangonent of political 


relations as a temporary one, some combinations of individuals 


and constituencics may outlive their usofulnogsy, aS nanipulative 


tools, It is in view of those long-term effects that manipula- 


tion can bo regrrded as an agent of political change, 


Pheory and volicy 


The theoretical notions which have beon skctchod in tho 
precoding sections can now be summarized, 

The political roles available in any given society result fron 
the political structure, i.e. from the position of the constituencies 
with respect to cach other and the distances botween constituencies, 
The roles aro such as to maintain the community structuro sutStantially 
in its will be 
¢loso coinctdencs betweon political roles and:charactors, per- 
sonality traits which are likely to nffect tho politicyl life of the 
commanity are those and only those which the rolo requires. -In more 
conplex sdcietics discrepancies between role and character are likely 
to occur; while the person filling a role has the persdnAlity traits 


heeded for the role,*theihas-additional traits which:may: have political 
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offects.* In highly complex communities, there will be a sizable 


nunber of manivulative roles; for, such communities can function 


only if signals are selectively and often "incorrectly" trans- 


nitted, and such "faulty" transmission of signals characterizes 
the nanipulative role. The manipulative character is never con- 
gruent with the manipulative role; while the role grows out of 
the "requirement" that the existing social structure be preserved, 
the nanipulative charactor fosters disorganization and rearrange- 
ment. Its functioning thus produces changes in the political 


structure, 


*The present proposals for theory deal only with the vhysiology 

of the political con-unity, not with its pathology. It there- 
fore does not consider the probability and consequences of nis- 
casting. To be sure, in every community there will be found sore 
‘Square pegs in round holes", If such casting errors are committed 
persistently, this will lead, in the long run, to redefinitions 

of the roles or to the collapse of the volitical structure. 
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The variables singled out for study in the foregoing sketch were 


selectad not merely because they account for change: they are also 
useful for inducing change, i. e. for policy. If the study of politics 
is to have some social utility -- and most members of our profession 
think that it should -- some of the variables specified by the re- 
searcher must be susceptible to deliberate intervention. In the 
present instance, political character is such a variable. If it 
were possible to define a range of individuals whose character makes 
them acceptable for positions of civic leadership, measures could be 
taken to recruit and train such individuals. Since such recruitment 
and teaching may, to some extent, be the responsibility of our insti- 
tutions of higher learning, the matter deserves the attention of 
the academic profession. 

Thus far, political scientists have been wedded to the idea 
that the only method for improving the political life of the com- 
munity consist in the revision of its formal political institutions. 
Great claims have been made, at one time, for the commission or man- 
ager forms of city government. To this date, there has been no 
evidence which would support the generalization that the adoption 
of any particular plan of city government will, of and by itself, 
bring about the improvements which it is deemed to entail. Even 
the most ardent advocates of institutional changes will admit that 
no form of city government will work cis in the absence of such 
imponderables as awareness on the ner of the citizenry, avail- 


ability of talent and a fairly responsible leadership. Rare are the 
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experts today who unreservedly proclaim their belief in po-- 


litical technology. 


If policy intervention into > community politics be de- 


sirable, the goals of such intervention should first be speci- 


fied. There is, of course, no "scientific" justification for 


such goals; but there can be some measure of agreement among 


people who evince a continuing interest in the health of the 


community. Every profession has some sort of ethic. 


The ethic of our profession would seem to call for a com- 
munity in which, minimally, individuals and groups have a chance 
to make themselves heard, and which is capable of change without 
catastrophic effects upon members of the community. The term 
"democracy", vague as it is, appears to convey the idea of free- 
dom of expression and of non-violent change. Perhaps it is 
possible to explicate this vague notion by the use of the con- 
cept of political structure which has been developed in this 
paper. 

It has become a common place that individual demands upon 


the community can express themselves only through the agency of 


"groups" --- they were called constituencies in the present 
paper. Thus, a "democratic" political structure would be such 
that groups can function and voice demands with a certain 


amount of independence. The system must maintain the integrity 


of constituencies. 
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On the other hand, the system must also contain restraints 
upon the activities of constituencies and their spokesmen. If 
such restraints did not exist, there would be a danger of dis-~- 
integration. Constituencies might try to voice and enforce de- 
mands to which other constituencies would not yield. The result 
would be conflict of ruinous dimensions. The chief restraint 
upon the constituencies is multiple membership. If some of the 
aetbers of constituency A also belong to constituencies B, C, D, 
and E, the demands expressed by each constituency are likely to 
take account of the demands of other constituencies. The citizen 
is the intersection between groups, and citizenship is community 
integration. 

The desired community thus is neither entirely integrated 
nor highly segregated. This description evidently includes a 
range of possible community structures. The problem of defining 
the goals of policy cannot be handled by painting the picture 
of an optimal community structure, rather, the task is to gain 
some conception of the limits within which desirable or accept- 
able community structures are likely to lie. 

These limits are given by the nature of the democratic 
process. 

The community is never at rest. Constituencies are formed 
and dissolved, and they lose and gain in solidity. Accordingly, 
overall indices of community integration or of constituency 


integrity will tend to fluctuate. 


In a democratic community, 
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any swing in the direction of segregation is likely to induce 
the counterveiling force of an integrative trend. The commun- 
ity thus can be thought of as an oscillating system. There 
must be a range of structures within which integrative and 
segregative processes remain reversible. Beyond this range 
communities steadily move toward the conditions of the mass 
society, anarchy or a caste society. 

The democratic process, then, sets the limits within which 
communities might be regarded as tolerable places for people 
to inhabit. The problem therefore is not to think up ideal 


community structures, but to find means for keeping the demo- 


cratic process going. What is the nature of this process, and 


how can it be influenced? 

The nature of the process is one of activiating and deacti- 
vatifig restraints upon constituencies. These restraints are 
both internal and external. The internal restraints flow direc-~ 
tly from the multiple group memberships of the constituents; 
in a democratic system, a move on the part of the constituency 
leadership to increase the segration of its constituency should 
generate a move in the opposite direction on the part of some 
of the constituents. Conversely, if the leadership of consitu- 
ency A attempted to destroy the integrity of constituency B, 
some of the members of constituency A would restrain it in 


such action. 


The external restraints depend largely upon the nature of 
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communications between constituencies. Constituency A will 
solidify itseif if it learns that it is being attacked by con- 
stituencies B, C and D. Constituency M may confidently allow 
itself the luxury of looseness if it learns that it is largely 
accepted by most other constituencies. What constituencies 
learn about their position in the community is thus of crucial 
importance to the democratic process. 

It was said before that, in a complex community , trans~ 
mission of messages between constituencies are of necessity 
selective and distorted. The selecting and distorting agent is 
the manipulator. The policy question which was raised at the 
beginning of this section therefore now reads: what kinds of 
manipulators will select and distort information in such a 
way as to foster and maintain the democratic process? 

Research will produce various specimens of manipulators; 
the term manipulator, no doubt, covers a fair range of char- 
acter types. It may turn out to be fruitful to distinguish be- 
tween those manipulators who operate from some group base and 
the lone wolves (or foxes) who operate between groups. One 
might distinguish those who communicate with ineteuliiite froin 
those who communicate with publics. There may be different 
types of ssibeideivin characters suitable for different types 
of manipulative roles. 

The task of the policy maker who seexs to introduce demo - 


cratic reforms into communities calls for a kind of research 


by 


which is in many ways analogous to the determination of civil 


service standards. It is a matter of defining the "job" and 
of finding the "right" man for it. If it be desired to demo- 
cratize the life of urban communities, it will first be nec-~ 
essary to know what roles exist in the community, what roles 


can exist, and who does and can fill what role. 
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PROCEDURZS AND STRATEGIES OF RUSZARCH 


Ain- intensive analysis‘of volitical change in communities 
should strive: to accomplish the following tasks: 

(1) <A typology of »olitical structures should be develoved 
in such a way that structures can be related to various distri- 
butions of volitical roles, and varticularly to relative fre- 
quencies of manivulative roles, 


(2) Political roles should be inventoried and rigorously 


defined in behavioral terms. 

(3) Political character should be so defined that corre- 
lations between role and character can be establishe. 

(4) Special attention should be pvaid to the descrivtion of 
manipulative roles and characters, 

(5) The ef*ects uvon volitical structure of various poli- 
tical character tynes, »articularly those of the various types 


of manivulators, should be carefully studied. 


Procedures 


None of the entities or relations to be investigated can be 
seen with the naked eye. The only observables are individual 
people and their behavior and, to some extent, the communications 
between them. It is therefore necessary to devzlov procedures 
whereby the invisible entities can be made visible, 

It will be clear from the outset that the kinds of studies 


here envisaged must involve comparisons batwoen communities. 
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These may be selected for their exnected degrees of complexity, 
ine tse variety of the cultures of which their inhabitants 
partake, for their »xoverty or wealth, for the nature of their 
economic life, or for other reasons which, on reflection, the 
researcher considers relevant. In each of these communities, 
it will be necessary to locate constituencies and roles, and 
to investigate tho political character of those who occuny 
roles. 

The only identifying mark of a constituency is that it 
has at least one demand in common with respect to at least one 
community issue. The only way one can identify a role is vy 
observing what persons do with resnect to community issues, 
Before constituencies and roles can be identified, a list of 
issues must therefore be obtained, 

For the time being, an issue might be vaguely defined as 
some vroject (such as the building of a new city hall, a housing 
project, improvement of the garbage service), or some change in 
the official rules governing the behavior of the citizens (e.g 
ia building regulations, a change in traffic regulations, a dog 
leashing ordinance), There must be some degree of conflict be- 
tween constituencies over such a vroject or change of rvies be~ 
fore it emerges as an issue, If one could follow the course of 
such an issuc through the community, the relevant individuals 
performing various roles and the relevant constituencies would 


be found along its path. 


The "course" of an issue through the community is a chain of 
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communications, Mr, A talks with Mr. B, Mr, B calls Mr. © on 
the phone, Mr. C writes a letter to Mr. D, etc. In actual fact, 
the "course" of the issue through the community is likely to be 
a rather complex and highly uneven net of communication channels, 
be tributaries feeding into the main strsam. There 
may be "lakes", created by the means of mass communications, with 
many streams feeding into and flowing out of them. Streams may 
loop back and intersect their own course; they may even flow 
up and down the same river bed at various times. Yor the same 
issue, there may be several separate streams dealing with the 
same issuc. The patterns of intercommunications thus established 
may constitute a study all by themselves, both formal-mathenatical 
and emvirical, and lead to intcresting distinctions between com- 
munities, 

No matter how complex the pattern, the course of an issue 
through the community is essentially a sequence of events in 
time. If thors are several branches some ovents can, of course, 
be simultaneous -~ coincidence of the events on different branches 
being defined as the entire time-span elapsing between two inter- 
sections of such branches. The course of an issue through the 
conmunity can thus be mavped if the researcher contacts all the 
people who have communicated or are coumunicating about the issue, 
In each case, it will be necessary to establish the time and the 
content of cach communication. This can be donc by historical 


reconstruction or by on-the-spot observation, Zach communicator 


contacted would lead the researcher to at least one other commni- 
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cator with whom he has discussed the issue. 

In practical research one probably would not man all of the 
communications which take vlace but only those that "make a 
difference", These would be communications of neople who "can do 
something" about the issue, people who can speak for a constitu- 
ency, people who can present acasce to other people, people who 
can get the cditor of the newspaper to take some varticular posi- 
tion, etc, In other words, one might want to distinguish commun- 
ications which are part of the political community system from 
those belonging to some other system (c.g. the systom of barber- 
shop bull-sessions. ) 

Along the path of the issue which as now been mapped, one 
will find the political role vlayers. These are the people who 
"do something about" the issue, the people who influence the 
opinions of othsars, who coerce with others. Along 
the same path will also be found the constituencies; these are 
the aggregates of people with reference to which the communi-~ 
cators are acting -- the aggrvwgates they feel they represent, 
the various grounrings, formal and informal, which tho communi- 
cators exoect to ovpose them, the groups which they think "can 
be drought into line" or mobilized, otc. Tho constituencies are 
thorefore idsntified through intervicws with the communicators, 

The same operation of tracing the course of an issue through 
the community will have to be performed for each particular issuo, 
If at all possible, onc would want to investigate by this method 


an exhaustive list of all issuzs which occupy a community during 


~ 
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a given period of bine, In actual practice, the invdstigat ions 
of the various issues would, of course, not be carried on sep- 
arately; rather, in intervicws with the communicators one would 
attempt to cover all the issues with which the person has been 
dealing. 

The courses of all issues through the community yield a 
composite map of community communications. The paths of the 
issucs will no doubt cross at various points. At these inter- 
sections, one will find Merton's "polymorphic influentials" 
(Merton,1949, p. 213). They as well as other people who cormn- 
icate about community issues with a ccrtain amount of frequency 
are "civic leaders" playing roles in the community. 

The map of the community structure can not yet be drawn, 
From the interviews with the communicators, only the names of the 
constituencies, together with some descriptive details, are known 
so far. In order to nut the constituencies on the map, the size 
and character of their memberships must be asccrtained. This can 
be accomplished by two sets of sample surveys: a survey of the 
community as a whole, properly stratified so that most of the 
constituencies mentioned by the communicators haves a chance of 
being included; and special surveys of formal organizations and 
small localized grouns which are not large enough to be "caught" 
in the wido-mesh net of the community survey. In cach intorview, 
the rosvondents' memberships in various constituencics must be 
carofully noted, The interview is a "focussed" onc, inasmuch as 


the names and general properties of the constituencies are already 


known, 
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Once the somnati is of the constituencies has been studied, 
the political structure of the community can be mavped, The - 
amounts of overlap between constituencies can be calculated and 
the constituencies can be located with respect to one another by 
a method similar to that of the sociogram. Special techniques 
will have to be devised for developing descriptive indices of com- 
munity structure, 

The identification and proper classification of roles calls 
for comparisons between communities. For, the definitions of role 
types must be independent of particular community characteristics. 
Once roles have been properly classified, it must be vossible 
to say that a given role tyve is more frequent in community A 
than it is in community B, or that a role which exists in commun- 
ity L does not exist in community HM. The definition of arvro- 
priate role concepts is attended by difficulties, owing to the 
diversity of the issues which one might have observed in the 
various communities. It is probable that the researcher would 
not be content with defining roles merely in terms of persuasion, 
bargaining and coercion; he would also went te take into account 
the contents of such behavior, On the surface, these contents 
seem to deal with such diverse items as city halls, curfews, dog 
catchers and soot control. If comparisons are to be made between 
communities, it will be necessary to anaylze the issues more care- 
fully. 

How is <<: one should ask, that a curfew ordinance (to take 


an example) can become a community issue? As soon as analyzed, 
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the issue will dissolve into a number of component parts. The 
church groups are concerned with morals, the dance halls wish 
to make money, some varts of the police force stand to re- 
ceive or lose »rotection money, the parents and teachers don't 
want the youngster to go to bed so late, the gambling interests 
wish to resist this type of regulation"on vrincinle", for each 
of the relevant constituencies the issue can. be different. For 
each of hen, the object of action, such as the redistribution of 
material wealth between groups, the imnosition or alteration of 
moral rules, the protection of health, etc. * If issues, are 
broken down and re@efined in terms such objects of action, com- 
parability between communities will be insured, 

Roles can now be defined in terms of both the actor's be- 
havior and the objects of their actions, It will also be vossible 
to ascertain at what points on the vtath of issues through the 


community major obstacles are encountered and stopnagss take 


place. These are the nlaces where, in Riesman's (1950, p. 242-254) 


terms, "veto groups" are at work, At certain times during the 
course of an issue through the community, the character of the 
issue will change: new objects of action will be substituted for 
old ones, or new projects will be developed to satisfy old de- 
mands, Constituencies will be persuaded to accept substitute 
satisfactions, or thsy will have arrived at the conclusion that 


demands they had formerly made had actually never been expressed. 


* Various systems of classification have been develoved, C.F. Laswell's 


"values" (Lasswell end Kaplan, 1954, p. 87) or the author's "objects of 
action" (Pinner, 1954) 
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In such instances, manipulation is likely to have taken place. 
The manivulators can be isolated and studied, and the methods 
by which changes were produced can be carefully investisated. 

At this point of the investigation, indexes of community 
structure have been developed and a catalogue of nolitical roles 
has been worked out. Communities have been "tagged" with appro- 
priate structure indexes, and the relative frequencies of role 
types in the communities have been established. Z#mvirical vro- 
positions about the relationshivs between tyves of community 
structures and distributions of role types can now be developed, 

The next task facing the researcher is the study of the 
volitical character types. This study has two asvects, one deal- 
ing with certain personality traits of the role vlayers, the 
other relating to the effects of such personalitics on thoir 
environment. Theo een ee traits of the role nlayers should 
be studied by interviews and other instrunsnts, The interviews 


would attempt chiefly to investigate the feelings of the indivi- 


duals about the social groups to which they belong or with which 
they associate, their methods of mal-ing »redictions about the 

future behavior of othors, and the svecific ourposes governing 
their behavior in relation to the various issues, Such variables 

as the individual's construction systom and his inventiveness or 
creativity would have to be investigated by the use of psychological 
tosts or experinents. The manner in which various character tyves 
affect others could be studied by givinginterviows to those with 


which the role nlayers come in contact and by observation of in- 
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teractive situations, such as formal meetings and informal con- 
ferences, The reaction patterns which would emerge from the 
latter type of studies would give some indication of the probd- 


ability and direction of political change. 


Strategics 


The research vrogram which has just been outlined is ex- 
tensive and somowhat idealized. In actual fivld reseorch, the 
times sequence of research operations would not be the same as the 
logical scquence bel has been described, For instance, infor- 
mation on the various issues in which an individual might be in- 
volved and his reactions to other neoplo with whom he has been 
communicating could be discussed in the same interview. Tho 
strict sevaration between the investigation of structurs, roles 
and charactor would certainly not be maintained, It is only in 
the planning and analysis stages of the resvarch that such strict 
distinctions should be madc, 


It is, further, ovident that a multiple research design will 


be necessary. For instance, cost as well as voublic rolations 
considerations will almost certainly make it imvossible to sub- 


mit each civic leader in a study to oxtonsive clinical interview- 


ing and psychological testing. It might thorefore be necessary 


to doa groat deal of psychological research with povulations 


other than the civic leadership. Tho objective of this rosearch 
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would be to develop short instruments, the responses to which 
servo as indicators of the various character types. Theso in- 


struments should be so designed that they can be convenicntly in- 


serted in an interview or "painlessly" administered. This doas 


not preclude more thorough-going psychological research in the 


fiold wherever and whenever vossible. It would indeed be highly 
desireable that a fow communities bo studied as thoroughly as 
possible. 

Psychological reszarch which cannot be carrivd out in tho 
ficld might take advantage of the fact that certain profossions 
and occupations appzar to oredisoose their members for particular 
political roles, lLawycors, public relations men, journalists, 
various tyyves of agents and brokers fall within this category of 
vocations. fiombers of these professions are froquently encountered 
in political life, and the similarities betwoon thuir vrofessional 
and political behavior patterns are easily discerned, 

The study of the legal profession presents an addod advan- 
tage in that the cducational exvericnees which lead to Nadia 
tice are fairly standardized. In studying law students, one 
might dc able to trace the dsvelopment and growth of political 
character traits. Siniler insights night be gained from 
velopmental studics of othor vrofessions, 

The research contemplated in this papor calls for a much 
more intensive tyne of field investigations than has heretofore 
bocn attompted. Unless appropriate stops are taken to gain the 


cooperation of communitics and of their leadership the prosnects 
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for tho succsss of such research are dim. Civic leaders are not 
likely to submit to cxtended interviows and to give detailed 


accounts of their actions and purposes unless they are convinced 


that some good will comc of their cooporation. The researcher 
who would vresent himself in tho white frock of the scientist 


and try to extract answors to somewhat embarrassing quostions is 


not likely to inspire the necessary confidence, 

While the idca of keeping research vure is perhavs a worthy 
: one, it is not always practical. Nor is there any reason to be- 
lieve that the purety of research will be comvoromised if it sub- 
serve some human needs and desires other than knowledge. Indeed, 
the research here suggested can be an educational expericnce for 
the civic leadership of a community provided it is so understood 
by them. 

Most civic leaderships, these days, suffer from vague avpre- 
hensions. Urban problems are perceived as more and more intricate 
as the sins of the past catch up with present genorations of ur- 


banites, as the tax base narrows because of flight from the city, 


as traffic jams and the decay of ths down-town sections male 

city life less and less tolcrable, as smog covers the city with 
an ever thicker blanket of poluted air, Most of these problens 
arc regarded as technical, and so they are to a certain extent. 


Zven the problem of metropolitan area integration is usually 


considered as technical in nature, to be solved by adjustments in 


the legal-institutional framework. The political scientist is 


often regarded as a technical expert whose help is necded in solv- 


ing community probloms, 
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Tho first lesson which the political scientist shovld 
attempt to convey to community leaders is that technical problems 
can be solved provided the civic leadership really desircs to 
solve them, The second lesson should be that the reasons for 
obstacles to such solutions cannot be found except through an 
intensive study. The success of such a study depends on the 
civic leadershio itself, The situation of the political scien- 
tist is in nany ways analogous to that of the psychiatrist who 
must somchow bring his patient to the realization that there 
are no miracle cures, that the psychiatrist does not have the 
answers, and that answers can be found only through a lengthy 
and often painful vrocess of ertamination in which raticnt and 
doctor must cooverate. The study itself then becomes a yvrocess 
of education which brings the civic leadership closer to the 
solution of its problens,. 

To generate such an attitude among civic leaders is perhaps 
difficult; it should not be impossible. It requires, no doubt, 
‘long preparation. The researcher may need the assistance of pro- 
fessionals in the field of community organization. In all likeli- 
hood, new public relations skills -- of a wholesomo varicty -- 
will have to bs developed. 

* Political research in communities thus is likely to be- 
cone "action research", This dogs not nean that the researcher 
should allow himself to be "co-opted" by the civic leadership. 


If he initially resists pressures to define community problems in 


the manner in which the civic leadership prefers to porceive then, 
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the danger of co~-optation will be lessened. On tho other hand, 

{t incumbs uoon the researchor to prove to the leadership that 

intensive study will evontually turn to the advantage of many 

groups in the community. There is a half-way house between 

cold scientism and "going native", as the social anthropolo- ~ 


gistswoll know, 
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The problems brought about by this perilous atomic age in which we live are 
both numerous and grave. Indeed, both our mode of thinking and manner of living 
must be changed, Many of these problems are the concern of the natural scientist. 
Others, equally serious, pertain to the social scientist, All are faced with the 
problem of survival. This is indeed a strange and dangerous age. Even the vo- 
cabulary of the average citizen has altered greatly. "Fallout," "thermal radia- 
tion," ‘the fireball," "gamma rays," and "strontium" are but words illustrative of 
this new vocabulary. To show how rapidly change occurs we have already moved from 
kilotons to megatons and who knows what the future has in store. 


Should atomic warfare occur the problem of the maintenance of law and order 
and the continuance of the government itself fills the minds of all. Out of this 
large probleim comes the one that we are interested in today, namely, civil~military 
relations and the proper place (if it has a proper place) of martial law under 
these new conditions, It is both a complex and important question and merits far 
more attention than has been given to it. Dr. Merle Tuve, Chairman, Comittee on 
Civil Defense of the National Academy of Sciences and the National Research Council, 
lists as one of the eight principal technical matters to be assessed and resolved 
that of civil order and police authority.1 Operation Alert of 1955 brought into 
the open the possibility of the use of martial law as a means of preserving law 
and order, it is the possible use of martial law or its avoidance that we are to 
consider today. 


The history of the use of martial law in the United States offers little 
guidance as to the advisability of its use on a national scale in the atomic age. 
Its primary use before World War I was during labor disputes and its use left 
nuch to be desired and little to be said in favor of its employment. Martial 
law has never been used on a national scale in the United States and it is to be 
hoped that it never will, During World War I a bill was introduced in the Senate 
to punish spies and which permitted the possible use of martial law upon a ; 
national scale, Due to the stern opposition of President Wilson, Senator Chamber- 


lain, the author of the bill, withdrew the measure and the matter was never raised 
again in Congress. 


1. Civil Defense for National Survival, Hearings before a Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Government Operations, House of Representatives, Eighty-fourth Con- 
gress, 2nd. Session, Washington, 1956, p. 196. There are six parts to this 


hearing in print. Hereafter Civil Defense for National Security will be cited as 
Hearings. 


2. A letter written by President ilson to Senator Overman expressing his dis- 
approval of the use of martial law reads as follows: iy dear Senator: Thank you 
for your letter of yesterday. I am heartily obliged to you for consulting me 
about the Court-martial bill, as perhaps I may call it for short. I am wholly 
and unalterably opposed to such legislation, and very much value the opportunity 
you gave me to say so. I think that it is not only unconstitutional, but that in 
character it would put us upon the level of the very people we are fighting and 
affecting to despise. It would be altogether inconsistent with the spirit and 
practice of America, and, in view of the recent legislation the Espionage bill, 
the Sabotage bill, and the Woman Spy bill, I think it unnecessary and uncalled for. 
1 take the liberty, my dear Senator, of expressing myself in this emphatic 
way, because my feeling is very deep about the matter... Woodrow Wilson 
(From The New York Times, April 23, 1918.) 
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The United States was particularly fortunate during World War II that no 
organized enemy force was able to penetrate the boundaries of the homeland. Also, 
the inability of the enemy to establish land bases for bombers protected our 
cities from the devastating effects of enemy attacks, Yet, during the progress 
of the struggle, invasion of Hawaii and of the Pacific coast of the United States 
was feared not only by the citizens of that area but also by high military 
authority. Martial law was declared in Hawaii and the rights of Japanese, both 
aliens and United States citizens,were curtailed on the Pacific coast. 


In Hawaii, immediately after the disaster at Pearl Harbor, Governor Poin- 
dexter declared martial law and on the same day General Short assumed the position 
of military governor, Military commissions and provost courts were established 
for the trail of civilians and punishment was more severe than that handed down 
by the civil courts, As the danger from attack by the Japanese lessened there 
was a growing demand that martial rule be lifted. This criticism was based on 
the grounds that there was no continuing necessity for the use of martial law. 
There is no doubt but that martial law was in effect far too long. The Supreme 
Court in Duncan v. Kahanamoku3? held that while martial law might have been proper 
at the time of the Pearl Harbor disaster, its continued use was not sanctioned 
by the Organic Act and was unconstitutional. 


Along the Pacific coast the situation was different from that in Hawaii and 
was met in a different way. The problem was what should be done with the Jap- 
anese who lived in this area, Martial law was proposed and was given support, 
Martial law, however, did not fit the bill. What was desired was a way to limt 
the rights and personal liberty of the Japanese, both aliens and citizens, while 
permitting other United States citizens their usual freedom, Through Executive 
Order 9066 and subsequent regulations this end was accomplished and resort to 
martial law was avoided. The Supreme Court said that to prevent eSpionage and 
sabotage restriction of the liberty of such a group as the Japanese was per- 
missible in wartime. 


From this brief review of the use of martial law during World Wars I and II 
it is clear that little light is throvm upon the possible use of martial law in 
the atomic age, It is evident that there exists a strong distaste to its use 
and a willingness to explore any possible avenue that might lead to its avoidance. 


3. Duncan v. Kehanamoku, 327 U.S. 30h (196). 


lh. See Robert Bendiner, "Cool Heads or Martial Law," The Nation, Feb. 1h, 1942. 
Earl Warren who at that time was Attorney General of California was reported as 
favoring the use of martial law in a modified form. New York Times, Feb. 12, 

19k2, p. 10. 


5. Hirabayashi v. United States, 320 U.S. 81 (1943); Korematsu v. United States, 
323 U.S. 21) (1944). In Ex parte Endo, 323 U.S. 283 (19L)), the Supreme Court 
refused to permit the detention against her will of a United States citizen of 
Japanese ancestry whose loyaity to the United States was conceded, 
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Notwithstanding the revolutionary effect the discovery and use of nuclear 
weapons have upon modern warfare little attention was given at first toward the 
possible use of martial law as an essential part of civil defense. The distaste 
in which martial law was held by most citizens, the high value placed upon civil 
rights, and the ability to win World War II without recourse to martial lai 
except in Hawaii, all combined in an attempt to perfect civil defense so that any 
situation might be handled without recourse to martial rule. There were other 
factors that contributed to this state of mind. At first, the United States and 
her allies alone had the secret of the atom bomb and it was thought that defensive 
strategy against nuclear attack was a matter for the future rather than the 
present. Then again the destructive nature of the first atom bomb while severe 
created conditions that most persons thought could be controlled by civil agencies. 
Today, of course, other nations have the secret of the atom and hydrogen bombs 
and they have been perfected to cause many, many, times the amount of death and 
destruction, 


It was the proclamation of limited martial law by President Eisenhower on 
June 16, 1955 as an incident to Operation Alert that again focused attention upon 
martial law. As a part of a defensive action against a simulated enemy attack 
the proclamation was issued and was based upon the effects of an atomic attack on 
the United States resulting in "unprecendented destruction of life and property, 
the breakdown of civil authority, the necd for the restoration of authority and 
the reduction tc a minimum of interference with the military effort." The Presi- 
dent in the proclamation suspended the privilege of the writ of habeas corpus 
and declared martial law to be in effect "throughout the United States, its 
territories and possessions." Termination of martial law was to occur by successive 
declarations by the President or the Congress covering particular areas, The 
Secretary of Defense and his subordinate military commanders were to enforce the 
law and carry out the determinations and decisions of federal agencies. Limita- 
tions mentioned in the proclamation stated that no authority granted in the 
proclamation was to affect the conduct of elections, the functioning of civil 
courts provided the war effort was not hindered and, lastly, the writ of habeas 
corpus was to be suspended only with respect to federal offenses. 


In his news conference of July 6, 1955 President Eiscnhower explained his 
action in the following words: 


The problem I was confronted with when I left my office, 
and which 1 hadn't known before -- I refused to ict them tell 
mc the conditions under which this problem was to be operated, 
because J conceive it should be, you might say, the played 
(hypothetical) decisions should be made in the proper atmos- 
phere of emergency. 


And I was suddenly told that rifty-three of the major 
cities of the United States had either been destroyed or so 
badly damaged that the populations were fleecing; there were 
uncounted dead; there was great fall-out over the country; 
here there was, as I saw it, no recourse except to take 


6. Hearings, Part II, pp. 279-80. 
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charge instantly, because, even Congress dispersed from 
Washington because of a bomb, would take some inal to 
meet, to get together, to organize themselves, 


From the time of this action the possibility of the use of martial law upon 
a national scale has been a matter of concern for most informed citizens, In 
the hearings relating to civil defense, much testimony was taken upon this sub- 
ject. The office of the Attorney General is reported to be preparing a statement 
concerning its possible use and its legal basis. The Department of Defense is 
engaged in the preparation of defense plans that include its possible use. Most 
students of law and government, however, urge the perfection of civil defense by 
civil agencies and thereby to make resort to martial law both unwise and ynde- 
Sirable and indeed a remedy to be used only in the direst of emergencics. 


Before considering the broad question of the proper relation of martial lav 
to civil defense, it might be well at this point to state that the President's 
Proclamation has been both defended and attacked, Professor Fairman called it 
"a great mistake," that the decision to use martial law "was hashed up" and was 
"an unstudied work and that it falls apart on examination."9 Although oppased 
to the declaration of martial law he believed that this action was taken because 
no statute made provision for unified direction in case of an atomic attack, 
"Civil defense had been declared a State and local matter, Our Constitution vests 
in the President no powers to direct the State governments... So, as I suppose, 
the Attorney General hit upon ‘limited martial law' as a device whereby the gap 
between the National and State governments could be bridged by transmitting 


directions down through the channels of the Army,"'10 


Congressman Holifield could not take exception to the President's action. 
He stated, "If I had been faced with the same circumstances that the President 
was faced with, I might have been inclined to do just exactly what he did and I 
certeinly have no criticism of the fact that he declared martial law at that 
time,"11 Irrespective of whether the proclamation of martial law was a wise move, 
all agreed that the fact that it was done has brought this subject out in the 
open where it should be. 


Ibid., pe 280. 


8. One of the recommendations of the Hokificld Committce was that "the studies of 
martial law conducted by the Attorney General, the Department of the Army, and 
other federal agencies should be made public promptly upon completion, to assist 
the Congress and the public in understanding the contemplated role of the military 
forces in civil defense,."" Civil Defense for National Survival, House Report No. 
2916, 84 Cong., 2d Sess., 1956, p. 5. Hereafter cited as Report. 


9. Hearings, pp. 282, 283. 
10. Ibid., p. 286. 


1l. Ibid., p. 338. Sec also a similar statement by Mr. Burgess, p. 555. 
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Many persons testifying before the Holifield Committee showed a reticence 
to discuss how the decision to declare martial law was made or to criticize Presi- 
dent Eisenhower for taking this action, Dr, Flemming stated that this "was a 
decision. that was made by the President and announced by the President and normally 
we don't discuss publicly in open session the steps that led up to a decision by 
the President," Governor Peterson said "The decision last year was strickly the 
President's," The General Council for the FCDA in a memorandum statement gave his 
interpretation of why the declaration was made, This action received the criticism 
of Governor Peterson for he thought no executive officer should attempt "to inter- 
pret the intentions of the President of the United States. nl2 


The use of martial law on a national scale having thus been brought into the 
open it is well first to consider if the use of martial law can be avoided and 
later, if it should be used, how and under what conditions its use should occur. 


It has been the hope of most United States citizens that the use of martial 
law has become unnecessary. This hope arises from the growing distaste to its 
use and also because of the establishment of civil defense machinery that would 
accomplish in a more desirable manner the purposes of martial law. The Report of 
Project East River recommended the organization of a civilian civil defense, with 
all important tasks preassigned to agencics or groups with training and experience 
sufficient to do the job.13 A special statement by a policy committee of the 
National Planning Association, outlining a plan for the nonmilitary defense of the 
United States, expressed the conclusion that 


the need for maintaining strong and effective civil government 
will be paramount. There is good reason to fear that if ad- 
equate preparations are not made in advance, an attack disaster 
would perforce bring military administration in its wake. If 
the agencies of civil administration buckle under the burden 
of attack, a cry would go up for the President and the state 
governors to declare martial law. This desperate expedicnt 
should be firmly rejected; but we can do so only if we prepare 
ourselves, 


Probably the strongest champion of the use of civilian means of maintaining 
law and order during and after an atomic attack is Professor Charles Fairman, 
testifying before the Holifield committee, Professor Fairman said, "The great 
objective is to preserve the civil institutions of the states, to preserve the 
United States Government, and to preserve the American people, and to do this by 


12, Ibid., pp. 1065, 1421, 122. 


13. Project Hast River, sponsored by FCDA, NSRA and Department of Defense, Associ- 
ated Universities, Inc., Otto L. Nelson, Director, The Project East River Reports 
were published in 1952. All parts except III and IV were released in January,1953. 


ly. A Program for the Nonmilitary Defense of the United States, National Planning 
Association, Washington, 1955, pp. xxvi-vil. 
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developing the system of civil government to the point where it will be adequate 
to this challenge. The end is necessary, the means are indispensable,"1 


To some persons the question of whether to use civil or military defense 
during a nuclear attack is academic, for death and destruction would be so wide- 
spread that any agency preserving law and order would be welcome. It is this 
factor more than any other that explains the apathy of the American people toward 
nuclear warfare. It is not the purpose of this paper to dwell upon the horrible 
character of atomic or hydrogen bombs except to show the magnitude of the re- 
sponsibility placed upon the agencies of defense. Actually there are four types 
of effects from such an explosion; the blast, the thermal, the prompt radiation 
and the radioactive fallout.16 Should an enemy be successful in a lerge scale 
attack, Chairman Holifield estimated "we have got 65 million or 75 million persons 
subject to annihilation in one night as is possible at this time "17 A Single 
burst may cause extensive damage to an area of 1,500 square miles ,16 The details 
of possible destruction are horrible beyond description.l9 Also a new and 


15. Hearings, p. 283. 
16, Hearings, p. ff. 

Ibid., pp. 286-87. 
18. Ibid., p. 205. 


19, Excerpts from a broadcast by Tris Coffin on April h, 1956 describing tho 
hearings before the Holifield committec are particularly graphic and are as 
follows: "There is one corner of the Capitol where politics ccascs, Frightened 
men do not stop to ask each other whether he is a Democrat or Republican. 

"Tet's see," said Congressman Holificld thoughtfully, "the Hiroshima bomb 
had the power of 20,000 tons of TNT. Our latest bombs are equal to millions of 
tons. The sheer blast and burning of the bomb will kill tens or hundreds of 
thousands in 2 raid on a city, particularly if the fire ball touches the ground." 

The docto1r nodded. 

The doctor then described what happens to the body when it is hit by the rays 
shed by the bomb, "It melts the bone marrow, which makes good blood, It removes 
all resistance to bactericz. And, after an attack, there is really no practical 
way to tcll who has received a fatal dose, and who may yet be treated and brought . 
back to the realm of the living.... Too the angry winds may carry this radiation 
milcs and miles away," 

Mir. Holificid asked, “And even among the survivors of the first bomb, 
thousands may suffer years later from loukemia, cye cataracts, shortcning of life, 
injury to body cells?" 

"Correct," the doctor said quietly. 

"The cells may run wild and become cancers?" the Congressman asked, 

"Yos," replicd the doctor, "if exposure to radiation is sufficicnt," 

"It may cause sterility and injure the gencs?" 

"That is correct," 

Dr. Cronkite later testificd, "In 211 fairness to the public, it would be unjust 
to imply that we have any means of curing radiation sicimess." 
(See Congrossional Record, Vol. 102, Noe 79, pe A3932, Way 15, 1956.) 
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difficult duty is providing protection from the launching of guided missiles from 
submarincs, All in all it adds up to a task of great magnitude but one which is 
not impossible. Dr. Tuve in his testimony before the Holificld committee said, 
"any nuclear war would inflict grave damage, but 80 per cent of the casualitics 
and deaths can be avoided and a workable socicty can rise again promptly, to still 
stand for the ideals of our American statc, if reasonable preparatiors are made, "20 
Evacuations, shelters, and even dodging may not seem to be of much value but they 
and other measures all add up to real practical value, There is also the pos- 
sibility that means may be divined in the future of closing the wide gap that now 
exists between nuclear attack and nuclear defense, although the gap has grown wider 
in recent years. 


The protection of life and property from destruction has become one of the 
most important mattcrs now facing the government of the United States and its 
people, Can this be done through civilian agencics working under civil law or 
must the United States resort to martial law and meneaiad control. To this writer 
the first altornative is the proper one, 


The development of effective and cfficient civil administration can meke 
unnecessary a resort to martial law in all save the most desperate conditions, 
This is the proper procedure and is the American way. As Woodrow ‘ilson maintained 
any other manner would smack of the tyranny that is foreign to the United States. 
Also the danger of abuse of powcr is much greater under military control and might 
threaten the rights that the American citizens value so highly. Nobody wants 
martial law and it would appear that we have now reached the tine when other modes 
of procedure may assure law and order and moro efficient disaster relief, 


Should a nuclear attack occur the preservation of law and order would indecd 
be a problem, However, the matter of civil adiwinistration, the safeguarding of 
an adequate water supply, the operation of a sower system, the providing of medical 
care and housing, the collection of food all are administrative dutics and can be 
done best by civil administrators, Certainly these men would have to perform 
these functions whether under the direction of civil or military officers and 
there is little doubt that they would do a bettcr job under civil authority. One 
undesirable outgrowth of the declaration of martial law as a part of Operation 
Alert in 1955 was that it gave to civil administrations the impression that should 


20. Hearings, p. 193. During Operation Alert, 1955 in New York City alone over 
four million persons were assumed killed and nearly two million more injured. 

This resultcd from five imeginary one mogaton bombs, One and oncehelf million 
people left in the city were estinated to have escaped injury, while tio and one- 
half millions were supposed to have been evacuated safely, (New York Times, July 
21, 1956.) Ceneral Leiay has said that in Yorld War II 1500,000 sorties were 
flown against Germany. 2,700,000 tons of bombs were dropped with a loss of 22,000 
bombers and 158,000 crewmen, Theo British had about the same record, Against Japan 
there were 33,000 sorties and 160,000 tons of bombs dropped with a loss of 485 
bombers and 3,000 crewmen. All of the destruction caused by these sortics can be 
matched by the force of one hydorgen bomb in the low megaton rangco. Report, p. 7. 
21. lewis L, Strauss, Chairman of the Atomic Energy Commission, has recently mini- 
mized the effects of radioactive fallout and in Operation Alert, 1956 simulated 
defensive measures were more successful duc to the lessening of the effects of 

the fallout, (New York Times, July 21, 1956, p. 6.) 
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nuclear attack occur they must act not in their accustomed manner but under 
military direction. 


There is also the fact that the military has other functions to perforn, 
in his testimony before the Holificld Committee, Admiral Radford made the following 
statement; 


The primary mission of our Armed Forces is to fight and 
defeat the cnemy by offensive action anywhere and at any time 
under any circumstances. 


The mission is so comprehensive and vitally important as 
to make wholly undesirable the assignment of any additional 
diversionary functions and responsibilities such as civilian 
defense to the Department of Defense,22 


This point was stresscd time and again by the military personncl, Also the 
1955 Review of the Report of Project East River granted that it might become 
necessary for civil authorities to obtain assistance from the Armed Forces but 
"it must be done on a basis where the Armed Forces do not become so involved or 
so completely responsible that they cannot be speedily withdravm or that major 
emphasis cannot be given to initiating military action against the enomy."23 The 
Secretary of Defense, on August 17, 1955, instructed the joint Chiefs of Staff to 
stress the activities of the military services relative to civil defense support 
by providing emergency military assistance should the enemy attack on the same 
basis that disaster relief would be given in peacetime, and with no interference 
with military missions, According to Carter L. Burgess, Assistant Secretary of 
Defense, this means that should a military unit be in an area under attack, that 
unit would give cooperation and emergency assistance to the civilian Aaa 
and the civil government until it is moved away on a nilitary mission. 4 


The use of the term "limited martial law" in the President's proclamation 
during Opcration Alert, 1955 was unfortunate. Indeed many difficulties that arose 
out of the use of martial law at that time can be traced to the varying intcrpre- 
tations given to the term limited martial law. Governor Peterson and Dr. Flemming 
thought the purpose of this proclamation was to provide maximun military support 
to civil authoritics and not to have the military forces take over, Secretary 
of Defense Wilson statcd his interpretation was that civil agencics were to operate 
under mi.litary control.2> There exist but two alternatives for the use of mili- 
tary forees when called out in times of emergencies, The first is when civil 


22. Hearings, p. 343. 


23. 1955 Review of the Report of Project East Kiver, p. 23. 


2. Hearings, p. 557. 


25. Report, p. 69. A comment of Congressman Fascell was that "Instead of using 
limited martial law that you write a plain old order in the English language 
Seying that the military shall support civil dcfonse unless the basic assumption 
of your exercise is that there is no civil government." Hearings, p. 1070. 
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officers and agencies are in control, with the military forces assisting. The 
second is when civil authority is destroyed and martial law is declared to restore 
this civil authority. Then the military forces are in control with each officer 
being responsible to his superior officer, Only in the latter case is a declara- 
tion of martial law required. To follow any other course leads to confusion and 
to ill-conceived declarations of martial law. 


In Operation Alert, 1956, armed forces were used only in a supporting role. 
No mock declaration of martial law was issued by the President, Civil authorities 
were in complete control and the Operation was pronounced a "success", The 5 
decision not to use martial law might have been due to the improvement of civil 
defense and to the criticism that arose after the simulated declaration of martial 
law in 1955 ,26 Under the substitute proclamation the Department of Defense was 
to assist the FCDA administrator for sixty days in his capacity to administer 
emergencies duties given him under the Federal Civil Defense Act. During this 
period all military would remain under military command and military areas could 
be established by the Secretary of Defense if needed for military defense. It was 
the opinion of the Holifield Committee that the substitute proclamation did not 
rule out martial law, "it simply refrained from an immediate declaration of nation- 
wide military rule; leaving it to the military authorities to determine how much 
of the United States must be brought under such rule for the purposes of carrying 
out their missions, and how much assistance they would give to civil defense for 
a 60-day period.@? 


If the above facts be true, what should be done at the present time to 
remove the possibility of an unnecessary resort to martial lav? First, the 
machinery of civil defense must be improved. The Civil Defense Act of 1950 is 
obsolete, as it became law before the perfection of nuclear weapons that have made 
necessary important alterations in national defense. Professor Fairman, in his 
testimony before the Holifield committee, submitted several proposed amendments 
that would make the Act more effective. These stress the responsibility of the 
Federal government and the need for states and local units to work closely with 
federal agencies.2° Much can be done in the legislative field, 


Civil defense today is, or should be, one of the major functions of all 
levels of government; federal, state, and local. At the federal level, bills have 
been introduced in Congress that would recognize the importance of civil defense. 
Congressman Holifield introduced in January, 1955 a bill to make Federal Civil 
Defense Administration an executive department. In March, 1955 Congressman 
Riehlman introduced a bill to reconstitute the Federal Civil Defense Administration 
end mak2 it an executive department within the Department of Defense. Objections 
have been raised to both proposals, Some persons think it unwise to put civil 
defense in the Department of Defense, for that would make it a part of a military 
organization, Also, this move is opposed by high ranking military officers and by 
the Department itself. Opposition to establishing a separate department of civil 


26. New York Times, July 21, 1956. 


27. Report, pe 72. 


28, Hearings, pp. 322 ff. See also recommendations of the Holifield Committee, 
Report, pp. 3, 73 ff. 
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defense is based on the belief that the primary duty of civil defense is to co- 
ordinate the work of governmental agencies rather than to administer a particular 
function as is done by established departments, On July 20, 1956, while Operation 
Alert was in progress, Val Peterson, Federal Civil Defense Administrator, received 
Cabinet status and was invited to attend future Cabinet meetings.29 


While the author favors the first alternative, he agrees with both in respect 
to the important place given to civil defense. Civil defense must be a full 
partner of national defense, A scathing criticism of present civil defense effort 
was made by Dr. Tuve. It is his conclusion that, = 


Some sweeping measures must be taken at the highest level 
which will give the whole program a fresh start. A new name, 
new law, new budget, new (and competent) people, and a position 
of respect in the executive branch are needed, All nonmilitary 
defense functions need to be consolidated in one agency..e. 


‘Civil defense is by nature a hybrid, making use of nilitary 
measures adapted for civilian use, and therefore may not seem 
natural to either military men or civilians, We must have a 
special set of standards against which we can measure the ade- 
quacy, authority, and budget of the civil defense. program; 
these standards must be related to necessity, not to conven- 
ience ,30 


There have never been sufficient funds appropriated by Congress for civil 


defense. In 1956 the sum of money allocated to the Federal Civil Defense Admin- 


istration was $12,125,000. This, when compared to the sums spent for offensive 
action, is minuscule. Dr. Tuve and others made an estimate of what a reasonable 
civil defense program would cost. None of the estimates reached as much as five 
per cent of the budget of the Department of Defense, "In fact, adding up nearly 
all of the suggested activities for a period of 10 years may bring the total ex- 
penditure to something between and 7 billions of dollars,"31 Dr, Tuve also 
testificd that several billion dollars spread out over a few years "may mean the 
difference of 60 million casualties or more in the event of an all-out war,"32 
Military defense costs money, but the lack of an adequate civil defense costs 
lives in untold numbers, 


Attitudes toward civil defense vary from a strong defense to scathing 
criticism, Governor Peterson says, "The plain fact is that national civil defense 


New York Times, July 21, 1956, The recommendation of the Hslifield Committee 
to create a Department of Civil Defense, Report, p» h. 


Hearings, p. 205. 
Ibid., ppe 198-199, 


Ibid., pg 193. 
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exists, It did not exist five years ago, There is scarcely a city, county, or 
hamlet which does not have a civil defense director, All states now have civil 
defense laws and organizations ,33 On the other hand Congressman Clare E, Hoffman 
concludes the minority report of the Holifield Committee in these words, "in my 
judgment, civil defense to date has been a waste of public funds,"34 


President Eisenhower in his last budget message to Congress in commenting on 
studies that were being made as to the best procedures in case of atomic attack 
stated that "Such planning has vital national importance and parallels the 
necessity for mintaining a strong military establishment." Yet in the budget 
for 1957 the FCDA, the main agency of civilian security, was allocated $21,700,000. 
For military security over thirty-nine billion was allocated, 3? 

_ The actual operation of civil defense has been subject to criticism although 
some critics commend the FCDA for the job that has been done under the laws and 
conditions under which it has to operate. For instance, the dependence upon 
voluntary workers has been necessary but has not helped in promoting efficient 
work, Listen to the testimony of John E, Fondahl, Director, Dictrict of Columbia 
Defense Organization: 


Mr, Holifield. But it (Washington Area Civil Defense 
Committee) has not been cffective in obtaining a master plan 
that in your opinion is effective in protecting the popula-~ 
tion of this area? 


Mr, Fondahl. There is no master plan. 


Mr. Holificld, And there is no effective protection to 
the people of this area? 


Mr. Fondahl. That is correct. 


Mr. Holificld. So, for all practical purposes, we are 
sitting here in the Capital of our Nation, a million pcople 
in this immediate area, without an effective civilian-defense 
plen for either evacuation or shelter, or care in case of 
evacuation? 


Fondahl. That is correct. 


Mr, Holificld. You have already testificd there is no 
master plan that has been developed by coordination between 


33. Ibid., p. 1169. 


3h. Report , Pe 103. 


35. Thc Budsct of the United States Government for Fiscal Year ending June 30, 
1957, Washington, 1956, p. 27. 
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the civilian group or the civilian and the military. Would 
you also say that a great deal of your trouble is due to lack 
of financing? 


Mr. Fondahl. I would say that what we need in order to 
have an effective civil defense program in the District of 
Columbia is (1) adequate legislation, (2) financial support 
that will give us the minimum requirements for an effective 
program, and (3) volunteer support of the program, In the 
final analysis I think a great deal of it is going to have 
to be volunteer effort. ~ 


Mr. Holificld. I agree with you but, from your own per- 
sonal experience, do you believe that you can depend wholly 
upon volunteer support? 


Mr. Fondahl., No, sir. 


Mr. Holifield. To build an cffective civil-defonse organ- 
ization? 


Mr. Fondahl. We have found that we cannot depend upon 
volunteers for the day-by-day administration and other work 
required to make the program successful 36 


It is easy to see that under the present laws and organization it is indeed 
difficult to make civil defense really effective. 


One other problem must be considcred and that is the proper roles that should 
be played by the federal government, the states, and the local units of government 
in civil defense. Today the organization of civil defense rescmbles the federal 
system in complexity.37 All levels of government have a part to play in defense 
and there must be a satisfactory distribution of assignments and coordination, 
Lloyd V. Berkner, a member of Project East River, states that we must start with 
the premise that the federal government, the states, the metropolitan regions, 
and their supporting areas all have a part to play in nonmilitary defense .38 By 
1955 Project East River observed a serious gap in the intergovernmental relations 
relative to nonmilitary defense. Individuals, local, and state officers have the 
belief that the federal government is not doing its part, while federal officers 
maintain the min reliance for nonmilitary defense must be placed on local and 
State officers. The Report holds that "There must be an cnd to the present habit 
of presumably responsible officials at local, state, and federal levels attempting 


36. Hearings, pp. 520-21. 


Joseph E, Mclean, op.cit., p. 252. 


38. Hearings, p. 99. 
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to ~~ responsibility to othcrseinstead of determining who is responsible for 
what." 


Actually the Civil Defense Act of 1950 placed the responsibility for civil 
defense primarily in the states and in local governmental units. The federal 
governnent was to provide coordination, guidance, and assistance, During the 
years from 1952-5) the states appropriatcd $67 million and the federal government 
$164 million for nonmilitary defense, 


The federal government, at the present time, appears not to be assuming its 
share of the burden. The Kestnbaum Committee concluded that the states were made 
responsible for a function without having the powers of policy detormining or 
technical leadership and recommended that the federal government assume more 
responsibility with respect to. civil defense.41 Dr. Albert Hill of the ifassachu- 
setts Institute of Technology also recomacnded that the federal government be given 
greater responsibility and thst new legislation to that cffect be introduced in 
Congress ,lt2 Professor Fairman suggests new legislation and the establishment of 
federal administrative, regions to work more closely with the states and citics on 
the matter of defense. P. 

Many arguments can be brought forward to show that it is far more advisable 
to use Civilian agencies rather than military should a nuclear attack occur. 
Reliance on city and state administrative officers for water -supply and sewage 
disposal has already been mentioned. Secondly, people prefer civil government 
and to live in liberty under law. Professor Fairman also mentioned in his testi- 
mony that in military administration, commands go dorm with great regularity but 
that there is no current of popular control working upward, "This unavoidable 
characteristic of military administration is a cogent reason, why it is a 
unsuited to the restoration of the American people after a nuclear attack," 


39. 1955 Revicw of the Report of Project East River, p. 5. 


hO,. Report of the Commission on Intergovernmental Relations, Washington, 1955,p.179. 


41. The actual recommendation of the Commission reeds as follows: 

The Commission recommends that Congress amend the Federal Civil Defense Act 
as follows: (a) to reallocate responsibility for civil defense from a primary State 
and local responsibility to a responsibility of the National Government, with States 
and localities retaining an important supncriing role; (b) to provide that the 
National Government will be responsible for cverall planning ond direction of the 
Civil defense policies and technical doctrine, and stimulation of interstate co- 
operation; and that States and lecalitics will. be responsible for day-to-day 
planning operations and the adaption of National policiws and doctrines to local 
Situation, (Report, p. 180) 


42, Hearings, p. 86. 


43. Ibid... Ppe 283-8). 


4h. Ibid., p. 297. 
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Should assistance be needed from the military, it should be in the form of 
aid to civil authoritics, not to supplant them. In the first place, greater ad- 
vantage of Public Law 36) should be taken by the states. Under this law the states 
‘can have organized forces, not subject to federal call, for the purpose of disaster 
relief, "Trained in survival techniques and composed of individuals not cligible 
for service in the Armed Forces, state defense forces can well mean the difference 
botween organized recovery, and chaos coping with mass panic, dislocation, and 
serious refugee problems." 


Should it ever become necessary to use federal military forces, they should 
be used as an aid to civil authority and not to supplant. Admiral Radford has 
said that the Department of Defense "recognizes and supports the need to: (a) 
Support civilian leadership in civil defense. (b) Help in the building of civilian 
capabilities for effective civil defense programs. (c) Devise ways and means 
whereby, under present organizational arrangements, the Department of Defense can 
work in closer partnership with the civil authoritics,” 6 The Assistant Secretary 
of Defensc has summed up the different steps of procedure to be followed, beginning 
with the major premise that military assistance cannot take the place of civil 
defense, 


(1) The basic responsibility for the Nation's recovery 
following an attack is the mission of civil defense, 


(2) Civil defense forces at the community level con- 
stitute the initial covering forces, reinforcement to come 
first from neighboring civil defense forces, 


(3) Should additional assistance be needed it should 
come from interstate and civilian Federal forces, All 
should supplement civil defense efforts M7 


There is, therefore, today a strong belicf held by many that by building a 
strong civil defense organization from the local to the federal level and by using 
military forces in a supplementary capacity, resort to martial law will in most 
cases become unnecessary. 


The position of the military toward the mattcr of civil defense and the use 
of martiel law has shown restraint, There has been little or no expressed desire 
of the Department of Defense to have another department created within the Defense 
Department with the responsibility of civil defense. iiost high ranking officers 
declare that military defense is their mjor intcrest and that this is cnough. 
General Taylor says that the Army endorses strongly the necessity for a civil 
defonse organization and, if these "civilian reseurces be overwhcled", the Depart- 


45. Ibid., p. 342. Most states have failed to take advantage of this law. As 
Governor Peterson has said, "You are not going to get the Governor of a State to 
ask for appropriations for a State Guard when he has a National Guard at his dis- 
posal during peacetime with about 90 per cent of the total expenses of mintaining 
it paid by the Federal Government." Hoarings, p. 1171. 

4S, Ibid., p. 343. 
47. Ibid., p. 528. 
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mont of Army will offer assistance. In the last analysis, however, the military 
must be ready to carry out orders from the comnander-in-chief even to enforcing 
martial law, According to General Taylor, "The Army is always prepared to exccute 
martial law if so directed by the Commander in Chicf., We have very little en- 
thusiasm for doing that. We do it only because we are told by responsible civilian 
leaders," This should occur, says General Taylor, "only as a last resort when 
civilian authority cannot do the job "8 In testimony before the committce, 
officers of the armed forces refused to describe the type of martial law that would 
be used or how it would be administered, It was their contention that all would 
depend upon the nature of the emergency, extending from possible military govern- 
ment to policing the streets, 


It is true that the armed forces have prepared in advance plans that govern 
the exccution of martial law in a particular area, It has also beon stated that 
plans that would govern the use of martial law on a national scale are being 
prepared in the Department of Defense, No definite information has been given to 
the public concerning the preparation or nature of such a plan. Should a nuclear 
attack occur it is to be hoped that adherence to principles laid down by General 
Taylor would govern, Listen to General Taylor's testimony: 


Mr. Fasccll, General, I gather from your testimony 
that it would be a pretty fair assumption that in the event 
that it becomes necessary in a localized area for martial 
law to be declared that the Army not only has the plans but 
undoubtedly could execute it to a satisfactory degree. 


But if it now became more than localized...covcring 
more than one metropolitan area and millions of pcoplc, 
under those circumstances the Army would not be prepared to 
execute martial law. 


General Taylor. It is awfully hard to answer specif- 
ically. It is hard to visualize what you would find usable 
in the civilian resourccs in these areas, If there was 
Simultaneous complete flattening of all these cities and 
the virtual destruction of these resources, we would not, 


Mr. Fascell. If we took an extreme case like Operation 
Alert and all three forces (Army, Navy, and Air Force) were 
called to execute martial law in varying degrees, you have 
already stated that that should be done only cs a2 last resort. 


General Taylor, Right 


Mr, Fascell, And thcreforc, we should cxert cvery 
effort to prevent the invocation of martial law as such 
would interfere with the primary mission of thc forces, 


48, Hearings, pp. 435,4h5. Secretary of Lefense Wilson in spcaking of Operation 
Alert, 1956 said that this was not a military but a civilian operation, (New 
York Timcs, July 21, 1956.) 
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General Taylor. Furthermore, the Armed Forces should 
not be placed in the position of running civilian comnuni- 
ties except as a final emergency 9 


It is to be hoped that these statements will never be forgotten should 
martial law be used. Unfortunately history shows many instances of the use of 
martial law by the military in an unnccessarily harsh form and its continuance 
long after the emergency appeared, This, when considered with those instances of 
the use of martial lew when conditions did not justify its usc, explains the 
antagonistic feeling of citizens. 


Nothing that has been said rules out martial law when its use becomes 
neccessary. Circumstances in this atomic age could create this necessity. Con- 
gressman Holificld during the hearings before his comaittec said, "From the testi- 
mony that we have had we know that there is no such thing as a total defense, that 
there is bound to be a considerable breakthrough.... Now regardless of what the 
amount is, whcther it is 80 or 50 per cent breakthrough, if those bombers are 
carrying 10 megaton bombs, hydrogen type weapons with four timcs the force of all 
the bombs dropped in World War II, and if one bomb in one bomber «-- it is cvident 
that we face the capacity to destroy and disrupt civil procedures which we have 
never faced before," 

It is truce that martial law was not used during Operation Alert, 1956. While 
this shows a desire to avoid its usc, no interpretation can be made that it will 
never be used in tincs of utmost cmergency. On the contrary, Chairman Holificld 
has informed me by lettcr that Dr, arthur Flemuing, Director of the Office of 
Defense iobilization, has informed hin that page has happened at the policy 
level which would preclude the possibility of a repetition of a declaration of 
martial lavi in any subsequcnt civil defense exercises, 


There is then this possibility for its usc. On no other grounds than utter 
necessity is there justification. Testimony concerning the constitutional basis 
and use of martial law cmphasizes "the confusion" that exists concerning its use. 
Certainly its use would be a "regrettable necessity." It's use, however, would 
be inside the Constitution not extra-constitutional, Justification for its usc 
depends not on the proclamation of martial law but on the necessity itself. The 
dctermination of when a state of affairs has come to pass necessitating the usc 
of martial law would be determined by the President and his actions wouid be 
subject to review by the courts, Certainly the usc of martial law when not 
justificd by conditions of utter destruction smacks of the worst sort of tyranny. 
According to Charles Fairnan, 


Our constitutiona ayaten has no boostcr 
» enables the 


L9. Hearings, p. hho. The 1952 Project East River Report stressed "the reti- 
cence of military forces to accredit civil dofonse as a partner along with the 
Army, navy ond Air Force on the national sccurity teain. "This attitude was 
attributed to (1) the fear that it micht result in a cut of military funds, and 
(2) that it might be intorpreted as a weakness in military defense. Report, p.59. 


50. Hearings, p. 287. 
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exccutive to soar above the limits of the Constitution, 
Or, to change the figure of specch, the exccutive cannot 
add a single cubit to its stature by pronouncing the words 
“martial law." A proclamation of "martial law" makes 
nothing lawful that would have otherwise beon unlaw- 

ful, Where, as in an invasion upon the territory of the 
United States, or where invasion is imminently threatencd, 
it becomes neccessary then and there to carry on some or 
all of the functions of government by military administra- 
tion, it is appropriate to issue a proclamation announcing 
such martial rule; but it is the actual necessity, not the 
paper proclamation, that justifics such extraordinsry action,21 


Should a proclamation by the President put martial law in opcration what 
safeguards cxist against military tyranny? In the first place much stress has becn 
given to the point that the President is a civilian and it is he that invokes 
martial law, and can put an end to its operation, It is problematical, of course, 
how much the President as a civilian will be swayed by the fact that he is also 
conmander-in-chicf of the armed forces, Secondly, as mentioned above, the action 
of the President is subject to review by the courts, Possibly some consider this 
insufficient protection and that is why fears arise as to the use of martial rule. 


What may Congress do? Cortainly Congress should provide proper legislation 


for an improved civil defense and appropriate enough money to perfect both the 
organization and work of this agency. Icgislation dirccting the manner in which 
the President use military autnority during an emergency is not binding but might 
prove helpful, This too might add some protcction to civilians, would sct up 
general rules of military administration, and would make military officers respon- 
Sible for the exccution aware of the rules and regulations desired by the Congress, 
Could Congress by law prohibit the use of martial law? Of course Congress could 
pass a statute to that cffect but it is very doubtful if such a statute would 

have any valuc or be constitutional, It night seriously hamper in tiie of cxtrene 
necessity the work of the President as commandcer-in-chicf. A constitutional 
amendrent would be the proper way to secure this limitation if desired, 


So far the civil defense has been considered far more than the use of martial 
law, for by the perfection of civil defense we may eliminate the possible use of 
martial lav. The besis of martial lew is paranomt necessity and if we remove 
the necessity there is no legally justified use of martial lew. at the same time 
it is well to observe that without a workable and effective civil defense the 
possibility of the use of mrtial law has increased greatly in this atomic age. 


It will be admitted by most persons that the use of myrtial law would be 
regrettable not only because of the unhappy state of affairs that would call for 
its use but also for the fact that it is distasteful in form and contrary to what 
most Arericans hold deer, Certainly few would disagree with the statement of 
the special committee of the National Planning Association that, 
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Martial law means that the only channel of comnunica- 
tion between the stricken country and its directing centers 
would be lines of Army command. It would mean that the 
Department of the Army would have the responsibility for 
directing the activity of the entire civil populace in 
addition to its suddenly expanded responsibility for mil- 
itary operations, This would not only be a hugh burden for 
the Army, but a basis error of the first magnitude. The 
nation would then be at war on a false pattern from which 
it later would withdraw only with extreme difficulty 52 


The citizen who is fully aware of the destructive nature of nuclear warfare, 
however, has great reason to be concerned about the effect of a massive attack on 
our political institutions. Again to quote from a recent writer, 


The advent of total war has moved tie battlefield into 
our homes, our factories, our farms, and forests. With no 
warning and no advance prevarations, an attack upon a densely 
populated area would result in such devastation that a post-~ 
attack civil defense effort would have to be supported en- 
tirely from outside the area, If a comparable situation 
developed simultaneously in all of our major cities, the 
demands for aid and rehabilitation could well exceed our 
capabilities, Civil defense would in these circumstances 
be an unmanageable task,.23 


In the second place there should not be a part of standard operational 
procedure, Civilian defense should be set up with the purpose of preserving law 
end order without resort to martial law and without reliance upon its possible 
use. 


From the above facts and information it is possible to arrive at some general 
conclusions relative to the proper defense in this atomic age and the roles to be 
played by civil and military forces: 


1. Should a nuclear attack be made on the United States with any sizable 
breakthrough the death, devastation, and destruction would be so great that 
emergency measures of great severity would have to be employed. 


2. The best method of avoiding the use of martial law at such times is to 
build up a strong, effective and efficient civil defensc. 


3. At the present time our civil defense is not strong enough to deter or to 
cope with a severe nuclear attack, There must be: 


52. Program for the Nonmilitary Defense of the United States, op.cit., p. xxvii. 
The conclusion of the Holificld Committee was that Congress has not given the 
problem of civil defense the attention it deserves, Report, p, 2. 


53. Joseph E, McLean, op.cit., p. 250. 
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(a) a revision of the Civil Defense Act, 

(b) much larger appropriations for civil defense from Congress and 
additional funds from the states, 

(c) more centralized control with a coordination of activities, 

(d) a very careful deliniation of duties and responsibilities so as to 
obtain the best possible organization within our federal framework 
of government, While many duties and powers should be left with 
the states and the local units, the fact that civil defense is also 
a federal matter should be emphasized and should receive greater 
attention from Congress and agencies of the federal government. 


lh. The simulated proclamation of martial law during Operation Alert 1955 was 
unfortunate, Greater attention should be placed upon the activities of the civil 
defense organization rather than the possible use of martial law. 


5. There is no such thing as limited martial law. 


6, Except in direst circumstances, military forces should act in aid of 
civil authority. 


7. The decision to use martial law during a national emergency is the 
decision of the President. His action would be subject to review by the courts. 


8. Congress by statute could provide rules respecting the use of martial law. 
These rules might guide the President and his assistants in proclaiming and ex- 
ecuting martial law. In final analysis they would not be binding upon him should 
he, as commander-in-chief of the armed forces conclude that other action should be 
taken, 


9, Martial law is an instrument to be used only as a last resort. Every 
safeguard should be set up by the Congress, by the President and by the courts 
to limit its use to instances of paramount necessity alone. 
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WOODROW WILSON AND THE NEW CONSERVATISM 


The theme of this paper can be stated quite simply. I would like 
to use Woodrow Wilson as a case study to illustrate the failure of the 
New Conservatives to do justice to Liberalism,+ In developing this 
theme, however, it may be wise to turn the clock back about forty or 
fifty years and to examine some catechisms other than the New Conserva- 
tive ones of this year, 1956, the 100th anniversary of the birth of 


Woodrow Wilson, 


Once upon a time, according to the Progressive catechism of the 


first decade and a half of the 20th Century, there dwelt in America the 
Children of Light and the Children of Darkness, Now the Children of 
Light were Liberals or Progressives, And, of course, the Children of 
Darkness were Conservatives, 

The Conservatives (shall we call them the Old Conservatives?) were 


wedded to many of the evil principles and practices of the status quo, 


They were opponents of reform, They placed property rights above human 
rights, They were fearful of Mitceeaant and the full implications of 
democratic control of the machinery of political life. They claimed free- 
dom for economic man; and economic man generally turned out to be a 
pretty suspect fellow. He might be a ruler of the "trusts," big banks, 
or railroads; the manufacturer who benefited from the protective tariff; 
any employer who exploited the rights of laboring men; the weakness of 
laboring women, or the promise of laboring youth; or any one of these, 

in Wall Street or out, who turned a deaf ear to the plight of the good 
old yeoman farmer, Conservatives, in short, were a selfish and short-~ 
sighted breed of men who held back America in its inevitable march toward 
the fulfillment of the promise of American life: toward the fulfillment 
of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 


And the Liberals--who wore thev? The Liberals were the erussdears for 
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genuine democracy: for political, economic, and social justice. They 


were the generous and farsighted Americans who were battling to recap- 


ture America for the people, and from the plutocracy; who wanted to bring 


government closer to the people and to purify the political process; who 
sought to respond sympathetically to the neglected but legitimate griev- 
ances of the farmer, small business man, and laborer, all of whom so fre- 
quently were suffering at the hands of the malefactors of great wealth. 
They longed~-did the Liberals--to respond to the humanitarian appeal of 
the under-privileged, the weak, the oppressed, the meltreated. | 

Now it shall not be my purpose to riddle this Progressive stereotype 
with the Burkean-Kirkean bullets of the New Conservatism: to point oat 
the failings of the Progressive mind-set, to enumerate its_errors of 
omission and commission, to indict its oversimplifications, to emphasize 
the prominence of the "devil" theory in its philosophy, to arraign its 
sometimes naive and superficial view of human nature and societal reform; 
or, in brief, to condemn its desirability for or relevance to our present 
time of troubles.” 

Rather, I would like to criticize the New Conservatives for the same 
Sins which they attribute to the liberal or progressive mentality of the 
first decade and a half of the 20th Century. My liberal brief is that 
the New Conservatives do liberalism an injustice by neglecting its unde- 
niable complexity and solid merits, My conservative complaint is that 
this injustice is meted out in a very indiscriminating (and therefore 
unconservative) fashion, My radical lament is that, alas, Woodrow Wilson 
is left in the radical doghouse with neither liberal happiness in life 
nor conservative consolation in death! Of necessity, in such a brief 
paper as this, I will be able to focus on only one species of the New 
Conservative genus 


now to an artierlate Mew Conservative Cotech* 
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to the battle between the Children of Light and the Children of Darkness! 
According to some of the New Conservatives it reads somewhat as follows: 

There now exist in America, and, indeed, in the world, two great 
hosts--the Children of Light and the Children of Darkness--struggling 
for the minds and bodies of men, The Children of Light are Conserva- 
tives, And, of course, the Children of Darkness are Radicals, 

The Radicals act siroenit to pernicious, abstract, utopian notions 
of man's goodness and perfectibility via education and the proper envi- 
ronment, The Radicals have destroyed or seek to destroy a reactionary 
God and an unscientific soul, They have little respect for the wisdom 
of our ancestors, and less for successful prescriptive principles and 
institutions, In particular, they abominate private property. They are 
levelers who in the name of a false political, economic, and social 
equality would sacrifice true liberty and corrupt a true fraternity. 

They seek to overthrow the rich, creative, hierarchical life of our an- 
cestors in favor of a dead, dull, sterile, monotonous uniformity in all 
aspects of life, They reject standards of individual excellence and 
public virtue, to which the wise and the honest can repair, in favor of 
degrading mass standards rationalized for approval by (what Mr. Russell 
Kirk, for example, calls) "defecated" intellects. They favor centrali- 
zation of power in order to achieve the false blessings of a materialis- 
tic welfare state, 

And what to some of these New Conservatives sce when they look into 
the magic mirror? The New Conservatives, some of them tell us, sec them- 
selves ie the true heirs and sole protectors of the Godly life and of our. 


sound prescriptive traditions and principles, They alone carry the stan- 


dard of God's providence, They alone really recognize evil in man. 


They 


alone are really suspicious of the fact that power corrupts and central- 


ized nower corrunts absolutely. They alone are duly resnectfvl of private 
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property and our ancient and rich, hierarchical life. They alone really 


appreciate the necessity for change in terms of slow growth pursuant to 


providential direction, They alone, it would appear, are equipped with 


the philosophy which can save man from the false utopia that is collecti- 
vism and from the suicidal revolt of the masses led by the doctrinaire 
radicals 
Now perhaps two stereotypes--the Old Progressive and the New Con- 
servative-~--in one brief paper for a learned audience are two too many. 
It is too easy to slay two such straw soldiers! But, again, keep in 


mind, it is my intent only to use these two stereotypes to show how the 


New Conservative commits the same sins which he would attribute to the 


Progressive or Liberal of Woodrow Wilson's time, 

But let me turn more directly to develop my major theme: to show, 
using Wilson as an illustration, how the New Conservatives in their 
reflective appraisals fail to do justice to liberalism: leave Wilson in 
the radical dog-house; leave no room for liberalism as a meaningful, 
defensible, and respectable political philosophy for man today, 

And I use the word justice deliberately. For it scems to me that 
the New Conservatives have not given us a balanced appraisal of liberal- 
ism, Their appraisal is not in harmony with our knowledge of this many- 
Sided, complicated, but vital outlook. The liberal has not really 
received his due at the hands of the New Conservatives, 

What is most striking, it seems to me, in the exegesis of certain 
reflective New Conservatives, is the sharp dichotomy between conserva+ 
tives and eediesis° Methodologically, this UnBurkean dogmatic dicho- 
tomy is enough to make one suspicious of any appraisals, of Wilson or 
others, based thereon, Liberals, apparently, are left out in the cold, 
without a classificatory home, in this nice, neat, clear, sharp, abstract, 


a priori Cichotomy, Or if they heve en intellectual cubby hole. it is 
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neither old nor secure. Apparently, most modern liberals are radicals, 
or at least something equally unnice, This New Conservative attitude is 
unmistakable on the basis of the way a good many New Conservatives con- 
demn, reject, loath, attack, repudiate, indict, inveigh against, castigate, 
and sneer at "liberals" en masse, To some of them "liberalism" is some 
kind of toxic doxa (or poisonous opinion), which is to be contrasted to 
what is true and enduring, namely, the New Conservative orthodoxy. ! 
Indeed, in some New Conservative circles it would appear that liberalism 
is a curse word, if not (and I hesitate to use the term in polite society) 
a smear word. But the New Conservative point is clear: modern liberalism, 
alas, is bankrupt: it has failed or been discredited.® 

As for most older liberals: if they were worth anything, certain 
New Conservatives tell us now, they were--like Macaulay--really conserva- 
tives--and just didn't know it. Genuine political liberalism (Old Style), 
it would appear, is either a variety of conservatism or identical with 
conservatism. Indeed, the greater liberals (Old Style) were--like 
Macaulay or Tocqueville or Cooper--imbued with the spirit of Burke.” 
The "radical" aspects of some of our older republicans in the liberal 
tradition--like James Madison, for example-~lead reflective New Conserva- 
tives either to brand such men as conservatives gone wrong, or to label 


them as radicals who might have gone right, or silently to pass them by 


as inconvenisnt to the New Conservative exegesis, 1° 

Herein then--and this is most important as it finally relates this 
treatment to our men Woodrow Wilson--there is not among New Conservatives 
a great deal of discrimination with regard to the kind of liberal or the 


kind of liberalism under study, Just as many Progressives in Woodrow 


Wilson's own day frequently refused to discriminate as to conservatives, 


it seems to me that many of the New Conservatives, in a very. doctrinaire 


(and therefore unconservative) fashion, leave us no liberal entegory, but 
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force liberals into either the conservative or the radical camp, 


But is this fair to someone like Woodrow Wilson? Is it fair to 


pebcWaleeh in the same "radical" dog-house with individuals like Henry 
George, or Fugene Debs, or even William J. Bryan (before his battle for 
the Lord at Dayton, Tennessee)? I think not. For Wilson, in his own 
day, was considered--at least at the height of his career--as a liberal 
with markedly conservative characteristics, And so would he be cone 
sidered today, according to the more judicious Conservatives--Old or 


New, He is even so judged, somewhat reluctantly perhaps, by those in 


the Burkean~-Kirkean school.~* 


And he is implicitly so recognized by 
the advocates of the welfare-corporate state, those who believe that the 
big modern corporation can, by advancing the welfare of workers and com- 
munity, rescue the United States from the clutches of Karl Marx in the 
guise of Uncle Samta Clause !23 

Now before jumping precipitously to Wilson's defense, let us be 
clear about several points, 1 First, small men are not made great by 
uncritical adulation; and great men are not made greater by indiscrimi.- 
nate praise. In this year in which we celebrate the 100th anniversary 
of Wilson's birth, it should be no part of such a celebration to build 
him up falsely as a New Conservative God or a Liberal Deity. ‘He can 
dient on his own as a liberal with markedly conservative characteristics. 
Indeed, it would ill-serve the real man, behind the Progressive or 
Conservative myth, or his real liberal message for our time, if we did 
not call attention to his shortcomings, And these shortcomings, it must 
be observed, were discerned long before the New Conservatives arose among 
us as prophets of the prescriptive sail and as priests of prudential 
statesmenship. In all fairness, however, the New Conservative criticism 


may also help to keep in sharper focus both the vices and the virtues of 
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Wilsonian liberalism, 

In brief, then, what in Wilsonian liberalism does not receive jus- 
tice at the hends of many of the New Conservatives? 

First, the commitment of Wilsonian liberalism to ancient republican 
values receives short shrift at the hands of the New Conservative prophe 
ets of the prescriptive gospel, Devotion to God and His moral order for 
men, the primacy of the public interest, the dedication to individual 
freedom and constitutional government, the unequivocal acceptance of the 
opportunity for human realization under God and law, the surpassing 
importance of virtue and harmony in private and public life--these 
liberal Wilsonian values are not given their just recognnition or due 
regard.l° Now I do not claim that these are exclusively liberal values, 
I do emphatically deny that Conservatives, Old or New, Reflective or 


Otherwise, have a monopoly on such values, And here one may at least 


ask, plaintively: If Wilson's whole political philosophy doesn't en- 


title him to entry into the comfort and security of the New Conservative 
mansion, at least may not his sound values keep him out of the radical 
dog-house? 

But, perhaps not! Perhaps, our New Conservative friends might 
remind us, means end ends are inseparable; normative preachment must be 
measured against New Conservative performance; and wrong liberal prine 
ciples of governance may vitiate the values and goals which liberals 
and conservatives may sometimes commonly share. 

But then we discover, secondly, that the commitment of Wilsonian 
itheseiene to wise principles of governance receives scant sympathy at 
the hands of the Now Conservative priests of prudential statesmanship, 
Preference for evolution over revolution; considerable regard for the 
time, place, and circumstances of change (at least in domestic poli- 


tics); resnect for private property, private initiative, and the 
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private entrepeneur; a feeling of historical continuity with revered 
republican roots in the past and with the continuing democratic bloom 
of the future; bold and vigorous leadership in the public interest; 
hostility to concentration and abuse of power, whether by political 
bosses, industrial magnates, or financial giants--these principles of 
governance (although by no means incompatible with the New Conservative 
credo) are ‘anaes lost or minimized in the New Conservative pre- 
occupation with the radical sins of Wilson's liberalism.® 
And chief among that Sins, it would appear, would be Wilson's. 
radical cndeavor, in foreign policy, to make the world over in the Wil- 
sonian and haben image? Another sin would probably be Wilson's 
un-conservative haste in pushing through his domestic reforms. The 
earlier sin--the desire to make people over--creeps in here, too. Provi- 
dence, it would seem, doesn't move in this way; or if It does, It moves 
Slower; and Mr, Wilson ought not to play God ie push the Deity too hard 
and fast. A third, and related sin, would involve some of the.substan- 


‘tive measures or actions Wilson fathered or foster-fathered during his 
.tenure in of fice, 

But to what specific substantive measures might the New Conserva- 
tives object? Could they really object to the lowering of the tariff? 
The Clayton Act? The Federal Trade Commission Act? Not really! The 
reform of the banking system? Why even the bankers, while desiring 
greater control over the system than they got, conceded the soundness of 
such reform! What then? The general tendency toward centralization of 
power Senate in the New Freedom and the new crusade to make the world 
safe for American democracy??? Yes, perhaps, And then, of course, there 
is that first levelling income tax, which provided for a flat 1 per cent 
tax on incomes over $4,000, with a graduated surtax which rose to the 


astrcnomi ce” heisht of 6 per cont on incores over £500,000! 
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No, the sharply adverse criticism of Wilsonian liberalism at home 
just doesn't hold up very well, It is too easy to make a more plausible 
argument that Wilson's New Freedom is substantially ocepetihie with most 
of the New Conservative canons, 

Only that New Conservative wing which is enamoured of the beauty and 
value of big industry and which believes that the modern corporation can 
find and keep a welfare soul would be leery of Mr. Wilson's attacks on 
nasty trusts and his desire to keep the doors of competition open, But, 
even here, they would probably treat Mr, Wilson more gently than one of 
his key advisers on such matters, Mr. Brandeis, who argued that bigness 

It would appear, then, from closer analysis that Mr. Wilson, who 
isn't afull-fledged conservative--New or Old--isn't a radical either, 
except perhaps in certain aspects of foreign volicy, particularly at the 
end of World War I, 

Now if certain New Conservatives, after further study, want to claim 
Wilson for their very own, I shall not object too strenuously. Viewing 
the matter objectively, however, I must confess that such a claim would 
do violence to my reading of American history, which finds room for 
liberals between radicals and conservatives and among a variety of other 


political outlooks, But, on the other hand, this is America, a liberal 


country; and the opportunity so prominent in Wilson's New Freedom would 


surely allow the New Conservatives the chance to hug Mr, Wilson to their 
Burkean bosons, Indeed, tactically, such an ideological acceptance 
a might afford the more generous spirit of liberalism--with its greater 


confidence in reason and dynamic reform--greater opportunity to act as 


a leaven in the frequently sour and sluggish dough of conservatism. 


(I dare not say, of course, that it would give liberalism the chance to 


creep from within!) 
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Indeed, if I ‘am not suspect I might even point ovt the grounds for 
the acceptance of Wilson as a New Conservative. For was not the younger 
Wilson--the student and college professor--a devoted admirer of the 
Father of (at least one branch of the) New Conservatism, ®drmand Burke?°> 
What grist for the New Conservative mills! 

But lest the New Conservatives become too excited about adding to 
their ranks so prescriptive an historical figure, let us also remember 


that it was Wilson, the liberal, who led the progressive forces of America 


to a number of remarkably swift domestic victories. Moreso than Teddy 


Roosevelt, who talked a better game than he played, Wilson succeeded in 
commiting the nation to a policy of using Hamiltonian means to advance 


Jeffersonian ends. This Wilson, it seems to me, must remain an uncomfort- 


able bedfellow for many of the New Conservatives, 24 
It is my own view that Wilson, a liberal with markedly conservative 
leanings, and a Calvinist with a strong feeling for bold but responsible 
political leadership in the cause of righteousness, was carried by the 
Progressive tide of his times to a position beyond that which he would 
have taken in the academic cloisters or in 2 more conservative epoch. 
Wilson, of course, was aware of the charge of "radicalism" that was 
brought to bear against the Democratic party. His answer to one such 
charge is a masterpiece of defense of what might be called, perhaps, 
the Mew Liberalism, Said Wilson: 


I do not think that it can justly be said that 
the tendencies of the Demccratic perty are radical 
or that I have assisted in making them so, If by 
radical you mean that a constant attempt is being 
made on the part of Democratic leaders to keep the 
legislative action of the country abreast of the 
extraordinary changes of time and circumstance, I 
can only say that I see no other way to keep law 
adjusted to fact and to the actual economic and 
personal relations of society. But radicalism is 
a matter of spirit rather than form and I believe 
that the truest conservatism consists in constant 
adante tion 
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Yet despite ‘their unjust treatment of Wilson and liberalism, many 
of the New Conservatives will have perhaps played a role assigned to 
them by Providence, if they will have stimulated slumbering liberals in 
the Wilsonian tradition to rethink their political philosophy, to shake 
off the untenable elements that may have become a part of this tradition, 
while still adhering to the vital core of Wilsonian liberalism, 26 Honest 
men will differ es to what constitutes this core. But surely we will 


still want to support the dynamic and realistic means by which the liber- 


al ends of liberty, equality, fraternity, and justice may be pursued; 


acting on Wilson's premise thet we will go es far as "experience permits 
or the times demand." And certainly we will seek to conserve the insti- 
tutions and principles which permit a wise pursuit after these ever- 
elusive goals, goals which the free and critical mind, the liberal mind, 
ever dares to translate into genuine opportunity to build a better life 
for every man, 

We may, then, wisely slough off the endeavor to make the rest of the 
world democratic in precisely the Pmerican image. 

We may, however, still want to retain, in the interest of pluralistic 
diversity, many competing economic units, able to hold their own against 
the giant aggregations of economic power in the modern corporation or 
trade union, however benevolent and welfare-minded they may be. 

We may still want to retain a healthy, economically vital middle 
class, not in danger of being ground to dust between the upper millstone 
of the wel fare-corporation and the lower millstone of an all embracing 
trade union movement, 

We may still want to retain the concept of bold, vigorous Presi- 
dential leadership, unafraid to use the powers of the central government-- 
responsible to an alert and competent people--to advance the principle 


of nelitical, economic, socinl and intellectyel freedem, and progressively 
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to realize the precept of equality of considcration, 
We may still want to retain a liberalism which places the public 
interest over vested interest: vested interests whose passports to just 


support lack both prescriptive sanction and prudential authenticity. 


Liberalism has been frequently criticized for its lack of transcedent 
Christian virtues: such as faith, hope, and love, Yet we might argue, 
in conclusion, that it is the Wilsonian liberal's faith in popular 
government, his hope for a better world and his love of God and God's 
righteousness that sustain man's nerve and his ability to live courage= 
ously in the nasty and brutish world so frequently pictured by un-gospel- 


like gospel of many of the New Conservatives,<! 
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"Woodrow Wilson end the New Conservatism" 


Notes 


1. Lest I, too, be accused of sinning against the sinners, let me 
say that I have been forced by the limitations of this paper to concen- 
trate primarily on one spokesman of the New Conservatism, Mr. Russell 
Kirk, Hence, unless otherwise indicated, my broad references to the 
New Conservatives will generally be understood to relate to those who 
agree with the stimulating perspective of Mr, Xirk's The Conservative 
Mind (Chicago: Regnery, 1953), and his A Program for Conservatives 
(Chicago: Regnery, 295)). 


2. The Progressive catechism can be seen in such works, among many 
others, as J, fllen Smith, The Spirit of ‘merican Government (New York: 
Macmillan, 1907), Vernon Louis Parrington, Main Currents of American 
Thought (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 3 Vols., 1930), and Robert , 


LaFollette, Autobiography (Madison: The Robert M, LaFollette Co., 1913). 


3. For a fresh and incisive appraisal of the progressive movement, 
see Richard Hofstadter, The fge of Reform (New York: Knopf, 1955), par- 
ticularly Chapters IV, V, and VI. 


h. For Kirk's summary of the conservative idea end of the princi- 
ples of the radical opponents of conservatism, see The Conservative ‘ind, 


op. cit., pp. 7-10. Needless to say there are a good rauy species (which 


we might roughly dub New Conservative) other than the Purkean-Kirkean, 


Many of these individuals were writing before the New Conservatism came 
into vogue, See, for example, Mr. Peter Viereck, whose poetic predi- 
lections seem to equip him with a more judicious calm and loving temper 
than is found in some of the New Conservatism, See especially Viereck's 
Conservatism Revisited (New York: Scribner's, 1919). ‘mong the many 


others with conservative leanings one might single out “r. Walter Lipp- 
mann, whose latest work is The Public Philosophy (Boston: Little Brown, 
1955); My, Peter Drucker, The New Society (lew York: Harper, 1950) 

and i'r, Eric Voegelin, The New Science of Politics (Chicego: University 
of Chicago Press, 1952), The best summary end most judicious enalysis 
of Conservatism in "merica yet to appear is Clinton Rossiter's book by 
that title (New York: Knopf, 1955). This book also contains a very 
helpful, annotated bibliography. 


5. ‘8s I have elready indicated, this catechism is drawn from the 
writings of *r, Russell Kirk. The pungent phrase "defecated intellect" 
occurs over and over again in Kirk's * Program for Conservatives, op. cit. 


6. See Kirk, op. cit., pp. 7-10, 


7. “r. Eric Voegelin made the distinction between the "doxa" of the 
"dream-world" intellectuals end the orthodoxy of the true philosophers 
the theme of a talk, "Communication ‘mong Intellectuals," delivered before 
one of the sessions of the ‘merican Politicel Science “ssociation a fey 
years ago. The fuller background for this distinction is developed in his 
provocative The New Science of Politics, op. cit., particularly Ch. VI, 
"The Fnd of Modernity." 
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Notes. . . page 2 


8. See, for example, Kirk, The Conservative ind, op. cit., 
nerticularly pp. 399 and },03. 


9. See Kirk, op. cit., Ch. VI. 
10, For my comment on the silent treatment efforded an outstandins, 


if inconvenient, ‘merican thinker, see my erticle, "James “adison and 
the Current Conservative Vogue," The Antioch Review, Winter, 195-55, 


11. See Arthur S, Link, Woodrow Wilson and the Progressive Era, 
1910-1917 (New York: Herner, 1954). ‘lilson, of course, was more con- 
servative before he tecame Governor of New Jersey and President of the 
United States. ‘ee, too, Ray S. Baker's Woodrow Wilson: Life and Letters 
(Garden City: Doubleday, Page, 8 Vols., 1927-39); and William Diamond's 
excellent study, The Fconomic Thought of Woodrow Wilson (Baltimore: The 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1943). 


12. For Rossiter's balanced appraisal, see his Conservatism in 
America, op. cit., pp. 85, 91-92, 96, 19h. 


Even Kirk, in The Conservative Mind, op. cit., p. 23, notes that 
Wilson, "an eminent partisan of democrecy"..."waS wiser than most" in - 
appraising Burke's warning to England against the Revolution in France, 
Yilson hed written in his essay on "Edmund Burke and the French Revo- 
lution," The Century Magazine, LXII, Nov. 5, p. 792: "Burke was Burke, 
end Burke was right." In his A Program for Conservatives, op. cit., 

p. 238, “irk concedes that he prefers William H. Taft to Yoodrow Wilson, 

but acknowledges that he would "be very sorry to exchange’ the nineteenth 

century liberal statesman [like Gladstone or Wilson} for the ‘autonomous! 
nolitician who has no standards of reason and duty to which he can relete 
his decisions of the hour." 


“ry, Francis Wilson in his The Case for Conservatism (Seattle: Uni- 
versity of Washington Press, 1951) quotes Woodrow Wilson to the fcllowing 
effect in a chapter entitled, "Must The Right Go Left?" The quote is on 
pp. 25-26, 


"America is now sauntering through her resour- 
ces and through the mazes of her politics with easy 
nonchalance; but presently there will come a time 
when she will be surprised to find herself grown 
old,--a2 country crowded, strained, vernlexed,-- 
when she will be obliged to fall beck upon her con- 
servatism, obliged to vull herself together, con-~ 
centrate her strength, steady her methods, sober 
her views, restrict her vagaries, trust ner best, 
not her average members," 


Wilson wrote this in 1889 and in the course of a review of Bryce's 
American Commonwealth, Mr, Francis Wilson also notes on page 16 that 
the "conservative would, like Woodrow Wilson, assume that democracy is 
the product of growth and habit, and that men must be worthy of freedom 
before it can be successfully thrust upon them." 
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Notes...page 3 


13. In this comnection see Russell , Davenport et el, U.S.A.: The 
Permanent Revolution (New York: Prentice-Hell, 1951), This aaze not 
mean, Of course, that the advocates of welfare capitalism vould necessarily 
approve of “Yilson's regulatory policies, 


14h. One is strongly tempted to add thet judicious defense of Wilson 
agrinst the "politicel realists" in international relations, men like Hens 
“orgenthau and George Kennan, for example, is also in order, 


15. For a brief introduction to “ilson's writings, see August 
Heckscher, Politics of Woodrow Wilson (New York: Harner, 1956). For a 
fuller account, see Ray 5, Baker and William ©. Dodd, The Public Papers 
of Yoodrow Wilson (New York: Harper, 6 Yols., 1925-27). 


16, ‘gain see Heckscher, op. cit. 


17. See Kirk, The Conservative Mind, op. cit., pp. 395-396; and his 
Program for Conservatives, o Op. Cit., pp. 198-199, 25-255. 


18, Kirk notes that Wilson, the "great liberal,",.."embraced" the 
graduated income tax as a temporary exnedient, only to discover that "he 
could not manage. to detach" the expedient "from the social body after 
the emergency was done." Kirk is disturbed about the income tax because 
it becomes an instrument for "the conversion of political power to the 
ends of levelling humanitarianism." The Conservative ind, op. cit., 


Pp. 395. 


19. See again The Conservative “ind, op. cit., pp. W2l-li25, where 
Kirk makes the "preservation of local liberties," and "national humility" 
tuo of the points in his brief conservative program for todey. But cer- 
tainly ':ilson could easily agree vith the first tywo points in Kirk's 
program: an "affirmation of the moral nature of society," and "the 
defcnse of property." Indeed, the defense of nroperty might very well 
have been adapted from Wilson's own writings. Kirk's elaboration of this 
point is as follows: "property diffused and defined, property in the 
form of homes and pensions and’ corporate rights and private enterprises; 
strict survellance of the leviathan business and the leviathan union," 


20. It should be clear, of course, thet in 191) the major share of 
the tax burden fell on the lover and middle classes, Out of a total rove- 
nue of *,734,673,167 individuals end cornorations paid only $71 million 
in income taxes, The bulk of the belance came from customs! receipts and 
excise taxes which the rank and file paid directly or indirectly. It was 
only as a result of the war in Furope that a bill was passed which first 
revresented a frank assessment against privileged wealth, The 1916 bill, 
a fer cry from Wilson's ow proposals, wes still mild by today's sten 
dards, The normal income tax rose from 1 to 2 per cent. Surtares on 
incomes over $20,000 rose to a maximum of 13 per cent. For the details 
see *rthur 5, Link, on. cit., po. 192-196, Kirk is alarmed because "the 
: power to tex certainly is the nower to destroy" as well as the misguided 
§ pover to create; and can only succeed in undermining one of the bulwarks 
7 of the conservative order: private property. The Conservative “ind, 


op. cit., Pp. 395. 
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Notes...pege 


21. It is extremely interesting to ask here if Wilson rejects 
Kirk's six canons of conservative thought. For example, did ‘Jilson 

deny the following? (1) The "Belief thet a divine intent rules society;" 
(2) "Affection for the proliferating variety and mystery of traditional 
life;" (3) The "Conviction that civilized society requires orders and 
classes;" (lh) The "Persuasion that property and freedom are inseparably 
connected;" (5) "Faith in prescription;" (6) The "Recognition thet 
change and reform are not identical," The fuller statement of these 
canons may be found in Kirk, The Conservetive Mind, op. cit., pp. 7-8, 


22. For a criticism of this variety of conservatism from a Brendei-~- 
sian point of view, see flpheus T, Mason, Security Throvgh Freedom (Ithaca: 
Cornell University Press, 1955), Ch. V., "Welfare Capitalism: Opportunity 
and Delvsion,." 


23. This, of course, is pretty widely known. For the fullest treat- 
ment of the influence of Burke on Wilson, see Harley Notter, The Origins 
of the Foreign Policy of Woodrow Wilson (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins. 
Press, 1937), particularly pp. 63-92, See elso Diamond, op. cit.; and 
Arthur S, Link, Wilson: The Road to the White House (Princeton: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1947). Diamond observes, p. ?, that "Habit, 
tradition, heritage, and order were keyworcs and bywords in Wilson's 
writings end lectures." 


2h. Many of the New Conservatives, of course, are not advocates of 
laissez-faire and are not dogmatically hostile to the more vigorous role 
of government in life. They merely want the powers of government to be 
used, within properly conservative limits, to advance New Conservative 
canons. For all effective purnoses, however, they are severely critical 
of the welfare-state political philosophy. In general, Kirk seems un- 
comfortable about the advocacy of positive, governmental action to right 
the wrongs of those caught in the squeeze of a heartless economic system. 
‘nd such action was the heart of Wilson's New Freedom, 


25. Quoted in Diamond, op. cit., p. 119, note 105. 


26. The remarks of many "New Conservatives"--and New Liberals-- 
to the contrary, it is my own belief that the political battle in America 
is largely a tempest in a teanot. In this connection see the stimulating 
book by Louis Hartz, The Liberel Tredition in America (New York: Har- 
court, Brace, 1955). 


27. Perhaps the best recent defense of liberalism is Charles 
Frankel's The Case for Modern Men (New York: Harper, 1955). This is a 


broadly philosophic defense against certein criticisms to be found in 
the writings of Jacques “ieritain, Reinhcld Niebuhr, Karl Mannheim, and 
{rnold Toynbee, 
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THE STRUGGLE FOR POWER IN 


The Colony and Protectorate of Kenya (?) in the post-war period has 
beea ths scene of political and social formoat of which the Mau Mau 
rebellion was ae one and the best advertised manifestation. The Mau 
Mau rebellion failed, but. the larser cf social chunz6 is still 
takin, placs. It is natural to ask oneself what ths outcoms of this 
process is likely to be and what typo uf political system may eventually 
omerge, but if we ars to catch even a small glimpse of the pvlitical 


futurs of Kenya, an analvsis of the currsat of power roletionships vecumas 
essential. 


Almost every cxplasation of Kenya's political orovlems advanccd so 
tar has dson Sasod on tao Koy vrovonitiuns: first, that ths small and 
fairly homogsasous European podulution numooring about 46,000, togsther 
dita the hotcroesa cous Asian 2nd African sectors, #3 ountins for approxi- 
matcly 157,000 aud 5,729,000 porsons respectively, form common 
sociul systcm; and secondly, sither explicitly or implicitly tuet this 
system may bS roushly described as a oyramid in which tho 
Europeans urc to bs fouas nour tho apox, the Asians in the middle with 
some Africans present, and the lar, mass of the Africans formin, the 
broad bass. AN analytical scheme cf tris ovrt the relation 
bovwoGca CCumomic fuaction and raco, and tho result is a tendency to 
cxDlaixz wlitical cunflicts as ranifesstutions of clacs strugsle. 
However useful such a sciiome may be in showing the relation betwoon 
political tunsion discrimination, it tonds to relegate to 
a sccundury vositiun, and thus to obscurs, ths fundam:ntal struggle for 
political vowsr which has always bcoen going on ia «enya. 


In analyzing the various forces reflected in ths struggle for 
political control of Kenya, it must always be kept in mina that ths 
bal.nes of powsr and authority still rests with Great Britain. for in 

last resort it is the metropolitan zovernment which can provide tho 
The author wishcs to acknowled-e his uporeci::tiou to the Ford 
Foundation for a research gr:nt waich enadled hin to study political 
problsms in Kenya during ths ycar 1954-1955. 


8. On July 23, 1920, with the publicstioa of ths Kenya (Anmmexatiou) 

Order in Council, 1920, the territories formerly included in tho Sast 

Africa Protectcrats wors annsxced to the British Crown and vecams theo 

Colony of Xenya, with the cxesyption of a ton mile strip of coastline 

Which part of tic Dominion of Hi-;hncss tho oultan of Zanzibar. 

The lattcr torritory was called ths Protectorate of Kenya. For all 
practical purpos:s the Colony and Protectorute of Kenya are governed 

as onc. 


3. It should be noted that the term “.sias" is gonorally synonymous 

with Indians in nenya, whether they bs .zuslims or non-ituslims. arabs 

sro also ons of th: racial or sthnic componsnts of ths pooulstion, but 

they havc played no really sffsctive role in power relationships. Tho 

population figures quoted in the tsxt ars the de facto civil ponulation 
cstimatscs for 1954, East Africa High Commission, quarterly sconomic and 
statistical sullotin No. 27 (March, 1€55). The ygovulation is 
39,000 sand th: overwhelming majority live on tho coast. 
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symed forces to nut down rebellions ind miintain security, as in the 
case of the Mau Mau outbreak. It is the metropolitan sovernment that 
can make available most of the enormous public capital required for 
economic development. But here: -:e are fundamentally concerned with 
the power relationships between the three main racial groups within 
Xenya around which British volicy has evolved. "Power" in this con- 
text sho.1d be understood as that complex of influences that is exercised 
both formally and informally in Kenys, ind informilly in thse United 
vin.dom. racial group may sasrcise power by sharins in the formal 
process3s of zovernment; but it may also wield effective control over 
other sroups by extra-constitutional means, i.e. through activities 
which take place outside ths formal process=s of government. Both 
qualitatively und quantatively thore are gross disparities bet.ieon 
Europeans, Africans ind Asians in these influences which are the pro- 
pertizs of political power in senya. 


The Colony and Protectorate of Kenya gained representitive zovern- 
ment in 1946, wen « systen of an unofficial majority was introduced in 
the Lezgisl.itive Council. Nevertheless, ths method of communal represon- 
tation formalized in the Constitution of 1927 continued to be the mode 
of representation for th. racial com,on nts of the population. Europsans, 

Asians and Arabs zach hed thsir own separate electoral rolls, while 
African rspres ntatives were aominated by the governor. Parity of 
representation existed in the Council between Europeans and non-Europeans. 
In 1952, uftcr « lons controversy rogarding Governmcsut proposals to 
increase .\frican and Asian representation, curopean parity wis maliatuinced 
by increasing their membership in tos Legislative Council from 1l to 14, 
that of the «:fricans from 4 to 6, «nd that of the asians from 5 to 6 
represcatativss, with two of the Asian ssats reserved for Muslims. Arab 
represontition rem:ined at tio. Official Toprsscntation was increased 
to reduce tho dispir the Government's position and the 
unofficial majority. 4 The presceat Lyttleton Constitution, introduced 
in 1854, altered th: formal political structure of Kenya by the introduc- 
tion of a Council of Ministers 8s th: ovincipnl instrum:nt of government, 

even thou.sh final authority and responsibdility within the territory 

still rosts with the Governor, who in turn is rssponsible to ths Secretary 
of State for th2 Colonies. The Council of Ministers consists of fourtcon 
members, six oF them unofficial. The latter ar: drawn from tho membor- 
ship of the Lezgislativ> Council. Thrse arc :.loctsd two ars 
elected Asians and ons is 3 nominated African repros_ntative. 5) The 
4, Instructions 29 March, 1034; amended by uuditional Tistrue- 
tions 20 June 1935, 26 May 1938, 4 January 1939, 27 april 1948, Novembor 
1951. 


Proposals by the Scer.tary of Stst. for tic Coloni:s for Rscou- 
Struction of tho Govornmont of Acaya, ©, 1054. Provision was also 
mado for sot murs than five 2nd not luss thau three Undor Secretaries, of 
whom one would bo an Arab and two would be .fricans. Th. Constitution 

WAS to de rugurdsd is Gxperimental until the acxt Goneral Election 
(Septomber, 1956). if at this slection ths clsctorate (European and Asian) 
return members who arc willin; to sorve 2s Mombers of th: Govoram-at, 

there will bo ao furthzr chungs in the proportions of members of tho 
legislative Council or the Council of Ministors 2ither as betwoo: the main 
rici-l sroups or Officials aid Unofficials before 1960. The 
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establishment of Council of Miinisters resulted in an 
situation for its unofficial membors, who are supposed to act as 
spokesmen for the sections of the population which they represent. 

For while they may oppose a particular bill at meetings of the Council 
of Ministers, they must officially side with any decisions taken by 
this body on the floor of the Legislative Council. 


Local government institutions of Kenya have also reflect<d the 
racial composition of the population and the differential in the exercise 
of formal and informal influence by the various racial groups. In the 
Municipal Council of Nairobi and in the governing bodiss of some urban 
areas the racial factor hes been most significant. African district 
councils - in the main reflectiug Africin rural life - vary with round 
to power ani are not always meaningful institutions. In Zuropean settled 
areas, county councils based broadly vx Enszlish loc:1 zovcrament practice 
are being developed. These are overwhelmingly sSuropean bodies and apvear 
reluctant to accept any influential non-European participation. Local 
government bodies, hoszever, hive bean of socondury importance in the 
strugzle for power in Kenya, for the locus of power and authority is in 
the central government. 


Within Kenya the group that wields the greatest power is that of 
the Sureseey colonists, despite the fact that they are outnumbered by 
120 to l. Their political power is derived chiefly from their 
economic superiority over Asians and Africans and from their close 
cultural links with Great Britain. These - economic 
power and Enrlish cultural ties - account in large measure for the 
dominant position of the white settier. 


The economic sup:riority of the Zuropean settler is due funda- 
mentally to the greater technical skill and education with which he is 
endowed, as well as to the sizeable capital at his disposal. Technical 

skill means that, unlike the Asian or the African, the European 
ssttl-r is able tu organize production in accordance with modern scien- 
tific methods. The large amount of capital at his disposal means that 
he is able to achieve economies of scale, as, for example, through the 
formation of huge co-operative societies which serve to market Kenya's 
products in foreign countries and obtain sunplies from abroad. In 
short, technical skill and capital are the factors which make the Zuro- 


pean economically far more sfficient ind productive thin cvithur the Asian 
or the african. 


o_ 


British Covernment also azreed not to initiates an. chaniyss ia the communal 
basis of th» franchise until 1960. But, if this Constitution proves 
unworkable, i.e. if members are elected who refuses to accept posts in 
Government, the Imperial powar muy revert to the Conictitutic. of 1952 and 
take othe: corstitutional action thit may be necessary. 


6. British Colonial Civil Servants are included in the demogrxphic 
estimates of the European yopulation. Since some of these Civil Servants 
retire in Kenya and som: of tho local European pusulation are now membors 
of the Civil Service, no clsar delineation can be mado between the 
permanent and non-permanent sectors of the European population. It is 


Mr et howevor, that ths pormanent European sector is approximately 
0,000 
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These assets have ena-led the European to snjoy wn “he whole 2 
much hizher standard of livin; than the other two groups. Incomes 
and wages reflect this significant differential between races. The 
average white wage is about double that of the Indian, and several 
times higher than that of the african. What is more important to us 

here, however, is that these assets have also enabled the European to 
achieve a position of dominance in the internal affairs of Kenya. The 
center of Kenya's agricultural develomment has besn in upland country, 
an area jn which ninety per cent of the population lives, and the 
European has succceded in reserving ebout one-third of this valuable 
agricultural land exclusively for his ownership and usc. In addition, 
tha European controls the largest proportion of commerce, mining and 
industry. 


The European has thus achieved a position of cconomic preponderance 
which he wishes to maintain at all costs. The color bar which is so 
striking a feature of Kenya's social structure serves this purpose. The 
color bar has been used to prevent African settlement in the White Hish- 
lands and to restrict african osroduction of certain cash crops until _ 
receat years. It has been employed to restrict Asian competition in all 
major spheres of economic activity and, with the same end in view, in the 
higher grades of the Civil Service. 


Cultural hsritage-h.3s th: Europsan distinet advantas in 
the pursuit of power thin Kenya's formal structure of authority, based 
as it is on British traditions, valucs :nd technicues. The ability to 
organizs political action shich is effective in ths constitutional 
structure, easy access to and influence over positions of authority both 
locally and in Great Britain, the facilitics to »ublicize and communi- 
cats the settlers’ point of viovu, the ameal to "kith and kin" in the 
Mothsr Country and an intimate sanowledge of the rulcs of the political 


systum, have all contributed immensely to the achisvomcnt of European 
power, 


Considering themselves as the political and social clits, and as 
the heirs presumptive to authority in Kenya, it has besn European 
aggressiveness and their attempts to control all situations that has 
marked the history of racial politics of thu territory. (7) Precedents 


.. British Policy in Kenya Colony (sew York, 1937) by marjorio Ruth 
Dilley is a comprohcnsive aad well documented study coverin-, ti oe 
from 1909 to 1635. See alspeth Huxley, White Man's Country, 2 Vols., 
(London, 1935), for a study of whitc scttlomont from the viewpoint of 
the whi te colonists. Sve also W.K. Hancock, Survey of British Common- 
wealth Affairs, Vol.l, px.209-237, for study of ths Indian quostion. 
Compare M.F. Hill, The Dual Policy in Kenya (Nairobi, 1944); S. and K. 
Aaronovith, Crisis in Kenya (London, 1947), an of the <cnya 
situation fron u 1:ft wins point of vi-w; W. McGregor ioss, Kenya From 
Within - A Short Political History (London, 1927) and Norman M. Leys, 

Kenya (London, 1924) uré voth critical of shite coloaists and Govérn- 

ment policy. See ‘:lso Huxley and Perham, Race and Politics (London, 1955), 
& controversy between the authors on various aspects of the Kenya situa- 
tion. 
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and myths, in »:rt rooted in political victories, huve fostered a 
European belief that complete politic2zl control as an ultimate goal 
was feasible. As an educited elite group reared in British political 
tridition, they have considered it their “natural rizht** to demand 

the transplanting of institutions of resvonsible parliamentary govern- 
ment. “ithout regard to the ethnic and cultural features of Kenya 
and oressures for a more sensitized consideration of african rights, 
they have pointed to tho pslitical develosment of the white dominions 
and to the grintinz of sclf-government to Gouthern Rhodesia in 1923 in 
suvport of thsir claims. 


‘The constitutional and political dcvelonmsnt of Kenya, from a 
protectorate to the orcsent multi-racial zovernment, is largely a result 
of European drive for power which in the pre-war period strove to 
enlarge its influence and since thon has b:..in soeking to consolidate its 
position. In this struggle the Europcan hrs <tchieved some outstanding 
successes. He has succecded in institutionalizing his role of 
political dominance in the representative systom through thc adontion 

of communal rspresentation in 1923. His formal influence within ths 
parliamontary systom has been expanded and secured to dats from non- 
European éneroachment. In addition to the three European clected 
members in thse prsisent Council of Ministers, there hav: been since 1950 
two Curopean sottlers as nominated officials holding executive govern- 
ment portfolios. Many other illustrations could be given, such as the 
rescrvation of tho White Highlands. One Commissica to British East 
Africa went so far as to stats that in certain periods, Suropean setticr 
"interests have exercised an influence on policy hardly less than that 
Which thay mizht have attained under a fully devcloped form of respon- 
sible government." 


Nevertheles:, furfilment of the Europein's ambitions has been 
thwarted by a combination of fsctors beyond his control. among these 
factors have been the ibility of Asians in the early dcys of white 
settlement tc anpneil to the Imperial power 1s citizens of the British 
Empire; in more recent years, rising African dissent tnd African 
rejection of presumpntive control; ond finally, the increasing 


reluctance of the Imperi2l power to relinquish its moral trusteeship, 
responsibility “nd 2uthority. The last mentioned factor is particularly 
significant. It shows that a clearly defined community of interests 
between the Imperial power und the Zuropean settler group does not exist. 


Asian political power has been declinin, in the pnost-war period 
in relation to that of the European snd the African. The system of 
communal rapresentation hts critically limited Asian's influsnco in 
the decision-making process of central and local government. Asian: 
membership in councils of government has never been more than half that 
of tho “uropean settler, and is now h.rdly larger than that of the African. 
The two ministerial posts assigned to Asians in tho Council cf Ministers 
do not cover significant fields, a11 the important posts having bcen 


8. Report of tus Commissis. o: Clossr Union of the Depsidunciss ia 
Lastern and Central .frica (Cmd. 3234) (1924), p.89. 
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assicned to -.uropeans - ~oOlition of the India Office has deprived the 
Asian of a valuable aily for any atteant to iaflusace tho British 
Government. Any appeals to the India of today would only confirm 
European and perhaps African anxiety over theic dividscd territorial 
loyalties. What informal influence the Asian exerts in challenging 
European dominance has besn essentially besed on ths doctrine of equal 
political aad social opportunity for all. Refusing to acquiesce toa 
subordinate status, Asians have employed techniques of political boycott, 
and in the post-war years huve uttampted to achnisve African political 
alliances. Neither of these avproaches hsve provea fruitful. 


At a minimum, Asians seek to retuin their formal influence within 
the parliamcatary systom in relution to cther races. Aside from a 
potential displuccmant of their formal influence by emerging African 
power, liwited sucial solidarity has actsd to restrict their political 
role. Opposition to European dominance und ths implications of its 
racial theory dvss pruvo.w sume linscrin. solidurity. racial isola- 
tion and ths social and rolisisus conflicts this isolatio: tolps 
to promotes haves veduced ths possivility of substuatial aud sustainsd 
political action. There are intense sconuomic frictions uid clashos, 
but social classes are only meaningful within a rsligious framework. 
Religion, then, is orsdominant as u basis for orsanization, and the 
various political associations domonstrate its dynamics. Religion 
accounts for Asian inability to sxort a strong political front ia 
opposition to European dower, althoush such has been the aim of muny 
Asian loxwdsrs, includin. those of the wtenya Indian Congress and its 
predecessor, which hav: strivea to m:ximizo Asian political strength. 
However, the Asian's marginal social position in a white dominated 
Kenya has resulted in the availability of few positions of prestige. 
Competition among Asian leaders has thus been keen, and the non-Hindu 
religious minorities have used their religious groups in support of 
their political aspirations. Both the Sikhs and Muslims have sought 
separates reprssentation in bhe Colony's parliamentary system, and the 
Muslims succeeded in 1952. ( It may thus be appreciated that European 
racial policies have for the most part fostered more dissension amongst 
the Asians than unity. The European settler has not hesitated to 
exploit these divisions further by favoring Muslim minorities against 
the Hindu majority. 


Althoush thc Imx rial puw:r declared -ifrican interests to be 
paramount in 1923,(19) this declaration dia not affect the power 
structure of Kenya. Indeed, in retrospect this declaration appears 
to be more in the nature of a moral principle of trusteeship than a 
basis for practical politics. a goal of racial partnership in the 
parliamentary system has now replaced ths earlier doctrine. Not 
until the post-war period was the African able to affect power relation- 
ships, and even today he is able to do so more by virtue of his poten- 
tial than his actual strength. Until 1944, he had no direct 


9. "The Runort of tho Committce on Indian Tlectur.:1 Represont. tion," 
Colouy aud Protecturst. Konya, Lezislutiv: Couucil Dob::tss, 13, 14, 


18 Decembsr 1951, col. 1024-1028, 1075-1094. 


10. Indians in Kenya: Momorandum (Cmd. 1922) (1923). 
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participation in tho central government's legislative or executive 
institutions. His political participation was limited to African 
district councils, which served as local agencies of the central 
government though with restricted powers. Through incipient political 
and social associations he achieved a dezree of informal influence by 
making known his needs and disabilities to those British civil servants, 
missionaries and elements in England who recognized the African's lack 
of power to protect his own interests. Hovever, at that time it was 
Europes, power in the first place, and asian demands for equality of 
status in the second, that constituted the main factors which the 
metropolitan government had to consider in the conduct of government in 
Kenya. 


The post-war period has witnessed both legal and non-legal african 
political action to gain substantial formal influence in the parliamentary 
system. ~ Demands have been made for direct representation in municipal 
councils, for an increase of powers for district councils and for the 
direct election of African representatives to the Legislative Council. 
Before bein.; proscribcd i. april, 1953, the Kenya African Union ‘vas 
demanding ifrican parity of unofficial representation in the Legislative 
Council and 3 common electoral ro’l for all races. (12 These demands 
have only been fulfilled in part. The present six .ifrican represents- 
tives in the Legislative Council aro nominated by the governor after 
informal district counci} elections. Although they have been allowed 
latitude in their criticism of Government, their formal influence over 
the exercise of public policy has been minor. One of their number is 
a member of the Council of Ministers and holds the portfolio of 
community development - essentially an African mtter. Proposals are 
being considered to incrcase ifrican pasticipetion in both legislative 
and executive institutions, but increase Will bs offsct by thse 
maintenance of European parity. | The Lyttleton constitutional 
agreement of 1954 morally binds the metropolitan government until 1960 
not to alter the constitution without the consent of all races. It 
made provision, howover, for an eventual ifrican franchise. This has 
been rcted upon ind in March 1957, by means of a Qualified multi-vcte 
scheme enfranchising at least 50 per cent of the adult non-Kikuyu ..frican 
population, direct African elections for their legislative representatives 
will efsyr: Only Kikuyus of sworn loyalty will be eligible for the 
vote. Tis clectoral roll is the outstanding african political 
achievement of the post-war period. It will provide 4 constitutional 


+3. "Kenya African Union Statement, 27 October 1952," reproduced in 
Opportunity in Kenya, Fabian vi Ltd., Researci Scriszs No. 162, 
Appendix I. Se? Ti: Times, 5 Maren See Letter to Editor, 
Ths Times, 11 June “1952, by Mr. Mbiju Koinange, Delegate in Great Britain 
of the Konya “frican Union. 


12. 4 recent proposal by 2 group of European Elected Members of the 
Legislative Council su;zests the increase of five European members, two 
africans, two ssians and one Arab. 


No. 1632 id, 1956). This limitsa franchise basod 
on education, experience, public service and chiracter provides that an 
elector may earn up to three votes. 
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vehicle for nolitical and actian, and will give Meaning and 
sanction to the views or African represcntatives. By further racially 
conpartimentalizins political activa in Kenya it will no doubt add 
greater racial rigidity to politicul behavior, and will thus more 
sharply define the struggle for power. 


The weakness of the African is reflected not only in his limited 
share in the formal processes of government, but also in the small 
informal influence which he exerts in the social order. Lacking tech- 
nical skill, education and capital, African involvement in the market 
economy is at a subordinate level. The poverty of the reserves, together 
with the low African waze scale, further contribute to his economic 
insecurity and act to limit mobility to only a few, (14) Socially, he 
has only a peripheral position in a social order whose norms, standards 
and values are European. Social intsraction is essentially limited to 
economic and ceremonial necessities. Since he is not assimilated into 
European society, he does not have access to roles and positions of 
informal influence. Racial restrictions further limit his access to 
positions of prestige and wealth. Nevertheless, he must compete for 
power in a political system which is alion to his cultural background. 
and with an inadequate command of the techniques and facilities of that 
system. This weak power position is further complicited by an inade- 
quate development of social and political solidarity among Africans. 


Despite these weaknesses, incipient Africon nationalism is a 
potential source of African power and the greatest threat to European 
dominance. To date its devslopment has been inhibited by ths fact that 
there was only 1 small number of educited men and fow of these sought 
to function as a national elite. Though African leadership strove far 
inter-tribal representation in the political movements and influences 
in 911 areas, this leadership was unable to overcome its essentially 
tribal identification. Such political organizations as developed were 
primarily Kikuyu in orientation and appeal; the slogans, symbols and 
values selected for use and emphasis derived essentially from Kikuyu 
values ind hence had little effectiveness in the non-Kikuyu areas. 
Historically, the impact of Western civilization on African life in 
Kenya was greater and had —- profound effect among the Kikuyu than 
among the other tribes, (15 Quite naturally, tucrefore, most of the 
political leaders in Kenya have been Kikuyu. Such leaders, however, 
could neither penetrate easily nor work effectively within the cultural 
setting of other Kenya tribes. Moreoever, sincs there were few 
political leaders from other tribal groups, the facilities for linkages 


14. Seo the East Africa Roy-1 Commission 1955-1955 Report (Cmd. 9475) 
(1955) for a study of the problems of .frican economic and social 
development. 


15. See Margery Perham, "The Struggle Aga‘nst Mau Mau," The Times, 

£3 April 1953: "The Kikuyu suffer..d most vecaus: their rogion pivoted 
upon Nairobi and was almost surrounded by European settlement while they 
became the purveyors of Labour." Compare Negley Farson, Last Chance in 
africa (London, 1951), pp.107-112, for a report of ths Kiambu reserve; 
Patrick Monkhouse, *The Mau Mau in Kenya,” The Manchester Guardian, 
12 Novembor 1952, 17 November 1952, 18 November 1952, 20 November 1952, 
24 November 1952. See also L.S.B. Leakey, Mau Mau and the Kikuyu (London, 
1953), po.57-86, for te imp:et of European penetration. 
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of a trans-tribal character among leaders were practically non-existent. 
Furthermore, such movements as developed were essentially negativistic 
in character, without. benefit of a positive drive for an African 
political socicty or nation state. Debdarred from meaningful partici- 
pation in the European dominated pojiticol order ind given their 
political immturity, these movementa tended to be secretive, conspira- 
torial nnd insurrectionary in character. 


In this analysis emphasis has been put upon the conditions which 
have inhibited the development of African political power. In eon- 
cluding, attention must be directed to some of the factors and trends 
now prevailing or emerging in Kenya which may reshape power relationships. 


Of primary significance has been the strengthening of a tendancy 
endemic in Kenya's history towards ths formation of a trans-tribal elite. 
Important in this respect has been the emergenee of an osucetet elite - 
among the Luo tribe, second in ponulation after the Kikuyu. 16 Today 
they ld positions of leadership in the trade union movement and in the 
recently formed Nairobi African Consrsss. This leadership has been 
conscious of the necessity for trans-tribal political cooperation and 
has viewed African social and political development territorially and not 
in @ particular tribal structure, Government policy does not permit the 
formation of territorial African political movements at the moment, but 
the granting of the franchise to theAfrican will provide a basis and a 
constitutional framework for the political mobilization of the African. 
By restricting the African to a separate electoral roll it will tend to 
encourage political thought and action along racial lines. It will, 
therefore fail to correct the fact that the whole of African political 
development has been restricted to its own affairs and not to those 
matters of territorial concern. Moreover, this franchise will provide 
leaders with opportunities to use the African's jiemographic strength as 
a political tool in the achievement of power. 


While it would be premature to state that there now exists more 
than an incipient, amorphouse political consciousness among the african 
mass, it can be asserted that a trans-tribal elite is in process of 
forming. Moreover, the acceleration of factors of social change repre- 
sented by economic development, educational oxpansion, increased spatial 
mobility of the African population, together with further weakening of 
African traditional societies and sanctions will release increasing 
numbers of individuals who are more susceptible to mass mobilization by 
this omerzing elite. There appear to be at least two alternatives for 
fulfilling the aspirations and ambitions of this elite. The first relates 
to the willinmess of the European group to allew the clite to attain 
positions of prestige and substantially to share the formal influences 
of the parliamentary system. The second alternative is that of 
mobilizing the African mass with the end in view of displacing the 
European from his present position of power. This process might well be 


16. The Kikuyu population numbered 1,026,341 in a tribal analysis con- 
pleted in 1950, while the Luo numbered 757,043. Together Kikuyu and 
Luo constitute &4.9 of the African population of Kenya. Colonial Offiec, 


ieee on ths Colony and Protectorat: of Konya for the Year 1954, (London, 
pell. 
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facilitated through the skillful exploitation of existing social and 
econanic inequalities. Furthermore, the African elite could con- 
ceivably strengthen his position through appeal to the — and 
principles of democratic government. 


If the European accepts the first alternative of penetration by 
the African elite into the pover structure, there is a slight possibility 
that he may succeed in detachinz the African elite from a potential 
nationalist movement. 2 form of inter-racial oligarchy would have at 
least short term possibilities. But the European will no doubt recognize 
that this may be but the first step in a further expansion of African 
power. Clearly, neither of these alternatives are attractive to the 
European settler, who is disposed to resist ifrican demands for a substan- 
tial share in the formal influences of the parliamentary systom. Under 
these circumstances the African elite will be drivon to exploit the 
possibilities of African nationalism. It is significant that while 
European leadership is now politically divided in Kenya, this division 
does not center around basic goals or ees but relatcs to tactics 
and means for securing European power. 


Since the logic of the situation seems to compell a more hardened 
European political response towards ‘\frican political aspirations, and 


while coincidentally the -ifrican elite is driven to mobilize the African 
mass to advance his own political interests, extremist ideologies are 
likely to gain wider appeal in tho future. Because of its weakness, the 
-\sian group is unable to play the role of a third force or balancing 
factor. It is, therefore, quite likely that the future will see an 
increasing polarization in the pover struggle within Kenya. This is a 
possibility which bodes ill for the develozment of a stable political 
community, since in such a political atmosphere a liberal, moderate, middle 
of the ro1d point of view will find few supporters. The problem facing 
the British Government is to find institutional devices which will arrest 
the trends towards extremism and channel the struggle for power and the 
conflict of interests into avenues of peaceful change. 


Carl G. Rosberg, Jr., 
african Research snd Studies Program, 
Boston Univorsity. 


Septenbor, 1956. 
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THE COMPARISON OF WESTERN AND NON-WESTERN POLITICAL SYSTEMS 


A Paper to be Read at The 52nd Annual Meeting of the 
Americen Political Science Association 
Saturday, September 8, 1956 


By 
Dankwart A. Rustow 
Princeton University 


Focus on the Non-West 

The rapid drive of formerly colonial and dependent countries toward in- 
dependent nationhood has gone hand in hand, over the last decade, with a 
thorough reorientation in the discipline of comparative government. In South- 
east Asia, on the Indian Subcontinent, in the Near East, everywhere the West~ 
ern powers have surrendered their former positions of imperial domination. 
Even in Africa, once the dark continent of colonialism, fully half the popula- 
tion has now emerged to self-government. In all, a score of new nations has 
joined the roll of sovereign states--and their global importance is attested 
daily by far-flung programs of economic assistance, by the gradual shift of 
the cold war front from Europe to Asia and Africa, and by the recent redistri- 
bution of voting power in the United Nations. Little wonder that specialists 
in comparative government, once comfortably secure in their study of the 
countries of Europe and the Commonwealth, eross the oceans in increasing nun- 
bers to study public administration in Egypt, local government in Uganda, 
economic planning in India, Communism in Malaya, or party developments in the 
Philippines. Not long ago Western man mled the world: today he studies it. 


What are some of the new perspectives that open up before comparative 
politics as it turns to a study of non-Western countries? Rather than attempt 
any systematic discussion, I should like to single out what seem to me the 
most significant aspects. 


Need for Background Knowledge 


The most readily apparent implication of the new trend in comparative 
government is perhaps the new demands made on the student's linguistic skill 
and historical background knowledge. A quarter century ago the political 
scientist with a solid command of French and German and a smattering of Spanish, 
Italian, or Russian had ready access to nearly all the empirical data commonly 
used in his discipline. Even today the economist may be able to examine pro- 
blems of capital formation in the most diverse countries on the basis of stetis- 
tical data that speak an internationalidiom. In comparative government, by 
contrast, any solid contribution presupposes the ability to read a country's 
statutes, parliamentary debates, party programs, and newspapers and to converse, 
wherever possible, with its political leaders and common citizens. While some 
non-Western countries, such as India, Pakistan, and Ceylon, continue to use 
English as their lingua franca, the stujent of other areas may have to devote 
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years of concentrated study to languages as exotic and difficult as Arabic or 
Chinese, Swaheli or Thai. Similarly while our standard history courses in 

high school and college tell us a good deal about the English enclosure move- 
ment and the wars of Louis XIV, they are rather less than adequate in treating 
Ottoman Turkey, Ming China, and Tokugawa Japan, To complicate matters, this 
background information on non-Western countries must be culled from the writings 
and teachings of cultural anthropologists and humanist historians whose interest 
often centers on topics of only remote relevance to present-day politics. Two 
examples from the field of Near Sastern studies may illustrate this point. Al- 
though the most crucial political problems of the area today arise from the 
clash and interpenetration of traditional Islamic culture with the civilization 
of the industrial West, many cultural anthropologists prefer to concentrate on 
the surviving remnants of pre-industrial Islamic civilization.+ Similarly many 
of the general histories of the Near East treat fully the rise and development 
of Islam down to the crusades and the Mongol invasion of the thirteenth céntury. 
The following six hundred years are condensed into a few summary chapters and 
the broad narrative resumes with Napoleon's arrival in Egypt in 1798 or with 
the outbreak of the World War in 1914.2 Thus we tend to know more about social 
organization unmlier the medieval caliphs of Baghdad than under the Ottoman sul- 
tans of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 


It is clear then that the student of non-Western politics must spend a 
good deal of effort in getting what help ke can from the linguists, the human- 
ists, the historians, exithe anthropologists specializing in the same geographic 
region. Area programs such as have been established in increasing numbers at 
our major universities are an excellent vehicle for such interdisciplinary ex~ 
change. At the same time the political area specialist must not allow himself 
to become intellectually isolated from the broader field of comparative politics, 
His contact with other students of non-Western politics in particular often can 
compensate indirectly for the existing gaps in the historical study of his own 
area: a generalization that holds true for the politics of Southeast Asia fre- 
quently makes an excellent first hypothesis in examining the politics of the 
Near hast or of Africa. 


The Setting of Non-Western Politics 


The area specialist, it is true, will at times be perplexed by the many 
profound differences in the political patterns of non-Western areas. Even 
within one and the same region he discovers pronounced contrasts between, say, 
the commercial cosmopolitanism of Lebanon and the tribal isolation of Afghani-. 
stan. or between the influence of Buddhism in Burma and Thailand and of Islam in 
Pakistan and Indonesia. But a broader view reveals a large number of basic 
similarities which augur well for the possibility of more systematic inter-area 
comparison. These similarities, moreover, appear in the economic, cultural, 
and social setting as well as in the political process properly speaking. 


(1) The economic problems of what our current jargon terms "underdeveloped 
countries" have been extensively studied and widely publicized. The economies 
of Asia and Africa, like many of those in Latin America and South and ast 
Europe, are generally characterized by extremely low standards of living and 
education. Primary production--whether in agriculture or mining--predominates 
Over industry and the service trades, Birth rates are high, communications 
poor, and rates of capital formation meager, 
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(2) In the cultural field the impact of the West gives rise to tersions, 
discontinuities, and amalgams of varying degrees of stability. Because of 
Western superiority in technology, in economic resources, and in military power 
Westernization is experienced not as a leisurely and voluntary process. In 
colonial areas it becomes a policy imposed by defeat. In countries defending 
their independence it is an imperative of survival. The typical intellectual 
attitude toward the West thus has been one of ambivalence, of admiration and 
hate, of eager emulation and indignant rejection. This ambivalence is epit- 
omized in the peculiar character of non-Western nationalism. National con- _ 
sciousness as a rule has been a direct or indirect product of the Western im- 
pact, but it finds its most vigorous expression in the militant struggle for 
political independence from the West.4 Once victorious in that struggle, on the 
other hand, nationalist leaders often become a potent force in their societies 
for self-directed Westernization.? The same ambivalence results in a search 

for shortcuts to Westernization and hence in the quick oe ope ny and equally 
sudden rejection of ephemeral Western ideological currents.% At the same time 
romantic glorification of the distant non-Western past often serves as a weapon 
against the influence of the more immediate past and hence as an important de- 
vice for Westernization. 


(3) The pre-Western social structure was generally characterized by a low 
degree of what Karl Deutsch has called "social m>ilization."7 The strongest 
feelings of solidarity attached to units such as the extended family, the tribe, 
the village, the caste, the sect, the guild, which were much smaller than the 
modern nation, and often these units were the only seats of effective social 
power, In some cases, as in precolonial Africa, they were almost fully inde- 
pendent and self-sufficient. Elsewhere-~as in China, Japan, and Ottoman Turkey-- 
they were embeddaiin loosely-knit imperial structures. fconomic symbiosis among 
distinct ethnic, religious, or social groups resulted in what has been termed a 
plural society or an ethnic division of labor.& The acceptance of Western cul- 
tural patterns by indigenous elites was likely to accentuates existing cleavages 
between the ruling class and its subjects, between town and country. Increas- 
ingly, however, new channels of mobility opened up as ascription gave way to 
achievement. With the reception of Western patterns the smaller units--the 
tribes, villages, and castes--were enveloped in an emerging larger, national 
context; at the same time the Western cultural and militery impact put consid- 
erable strain on the imperial superstructures, at times as in Mughal India and 
in Ottoman Turkey leading to their complete disintegration. 


Political Problems of the Non-West 


The political similarities among non-Western countries are equally strik- 
ing.? All colonial countries upon gaining independence and nearly all non- 
colonial countries have embraced the outward forms of Western representative 
institutions. Constitutions are solemnly adopted by national constituent 
assemblies. Representatives are elected from geographic constituencies, Laws 
are enacted by parliaments and administered by presidents or prime ministers 
assisted by their cabinets. Indeed there is often a boundless trust, unmatched 
since the days of John Austin, in the omnipotence of legislation. Separation 
of powers or cabinet responsibility, parliamentary committees, government cor- 
porations, independent judiciaries, guarantees of civil rights, federal or 
unitary administrations--these and other familiar Western themes recur. 
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But almost as widespread as the tendency to adopt Western representative 
institutions are the difficulties which non-Western countries confront in 
operating them, The absence of a strong and established sense of national unity, 
the prevailing weakness of parties and other voluntary associations, a wide- 
spread lack of administrative experience, and the vicissitudes of a turbulent 
international situation all contribute to the difficulties. 


For all the militant clamor of nationalist sentiment, nationalism in Asia 
and Africa is generally weak and inexperienced and rests on a precarious founda- 
tion of national unity. In some non-colonial countries such as Iran, Afghani- 
stan, Saudi Arabia, and Ethiopia the administrative centers never established 
intimate enough contacts with the outlying districts to allow for the attach- 
ment of strong loyalties. Elsewhere colonial boundaries were forcibly impose 

on a diffuse pattern of traditional organization--joining disparate ethnic 
elements, as in Nigeria and Libya, or dividing areas such as the Arabic "Fertile 
Crescent" where a sense of unity was beginning to emerge. In addition, co- 
lonialism, by a divide-and-rule policy, often accentuated existing cleavages. 
Even where colonial empires coincided with geographically well-defined regions—- 
as in India and Indonesia--the removal of foreign rule gave added scope to a 
variety of divisive tendencies. In plural societies of mixed ethnic settlement 
such as India and the Near East the creation of territorially defined national 
polities led to the wholesale dislocation of minorities, to boundary disputes 
and irredentism. Local autonomy, far from securing a harmonious balance among 
the diverse regions, often has posed a threat to national unity and survival-- 
witness the Iranian experience in Azarbaijan and the shortlived Indonesian fed- 
eral experiment. In the Indian member states and in Ceylon the desire for a 
single language in politics, administration, and education has exacerbated feel- 
ings among the various linguistic communities. 


The institutional channels for the expression of political interests and 
opinions are most imperfectly developed throughout the non-West. In some 
countries, like Iran, Thailand, and many of the Arab states, durable political 
parties have been totally lacking. Elsewhere, as in India, Burma, Egypt, 
Turkey, and the Gold Coast, a single party has dominated the scene, the opposi-~ 
tion being split, suppressed, or otherwise ineffective, In very few countries 
has there been that orderly alternation between government and opposition which 
the traditional Anglo-American theory of representative government presupposes. 
In the colonial countries the struggle for independence denanded the concentra-~ 
tion of all political forces in a single movement, thus inhibiting any natural 
differentiation of opinion. Almost everywhere a strong tzadition of patrimonial 
authority on the local or national levels has discouraged free party competi- 
tion. As a result many of the existing parties are held together less by a 
common program or by well-defined interests than by the personality of a leader 
or the spoils of office, Other voluntary associations, such as labor unions and 
business or professional organizations are non-existent or immature--and hence 
less than effective in providing political expression for their constituents. 
The weakness of the party and associational structure has drawn to the political 
arena a number of extrapolitical organizations. Among these the armies and the 
university students often have the advantage of being among the earliest channels 
for Westernizing, modernizing influences and also of providing one of the first 
avenues of social mobility and merit advancement. The armies have the added 
advantage of expertise in violence in a situation where non-violent processes 
of decision-making by deliberation and compromise are unaccustomed or ineffective, 
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Extremist groups such as the Muslim Brethren in Egypt or the Fidaiyan-i Islam 

in Iran he ve combined a traditionalist ideology with highly up-to-date methods 
of organization and terrorism. And the ubiquitous Communists have done their 
best to umermine governmental stability in alliance either with extreme nation- 
alists or with bona fide social reformers. 


The shortage of trained administrative personnel is almost universal--with 
the partial exception of countries like Japan, China, and Turkey wSich are the 
fortunate heirs of ancient indigenous bureaucracies. The situation is immense- 
ly aggravated by the enormous expansion of governmental functions which has 
perhaps been the single most notable consequence of the impact of modernity on 
non-Western countries. In bygone days a sultan or raja might exercise despotic 
power within his palace and perhaps in his capital. Yet apart from occasional 
military expeditions, his ability to affect the daily lives of his subjects was 
severely circumscribed by the inadequacy of transport and by the universal rule 
of traditional law and custom. Governmental functions consisted largely in the 
the maintenance of a royal court and of a small professional soldiery and in 
the periodic appointment of governors over the outlying provinces. In the 
mindle of the twentieth century, by contrast, any self-respecting government 
endeavors to levy taxes on the most diverse economic activities, to provide uni- 
versal education and to secure employment to ti:ose it has successfully educated, 
to prevent famine and unemployment, to build up industry and communications, to 
control domestic prices, to balance foreign payments-—-in short to insure the 
spiritual and material well-being of millions of subjects. As one ponders this 
sudden and staggering expansion of the scope of government in non-Western society 
one is inclined to marvel less at the ever-present possibility of inefficiency 
and corruption than at the skill and dedication which non-Western administrators 
generally bring to their tasks, 


The international situation confronting the independent countries of Asia 
and Africa is too well known to require detailed comment. All of them are left 
in an international power vacuum. The ex-colonial countries as a rule owe their 
independence less to their own strength than to the defeat or exhaustion of the 
colonial powers in two cataclysmic world wars. Similarly many of the non-colon- 
ial countries, such as Iran, Afghanistan, and Thailand, survived precariously 
amid opposing pressures from rival imperial powers. Nearly all the non-Western 
states depend on foreign economic and technical assistance to satisfy the urgent 
aspirations of their newly awakened masses. Most of them since the fall of 
China find themselves within a radius of 1000 miles or less from the frontiers 
of the Soviet bloc, and norsof the countries could expect to resist invasion by 
itself, But the conclusion and maintenance of effective alliances is made diffi- 
cult by the same factors that tend to invite aggression in the first place. 
While quarrels in Palestine, Pushtunistan, Kashmir, and elsewhere pose serious 
obstacles for regional cooperation, colonial memories cloud relations with the 
Western powers. Soviet pressure, moreover, presents not only a military but 
also a political, economic and psychological threat. 


The task confronting the leaders of non-Western states today is immense 
and beyond anything familiar to the west in normal times. They must preside 
over the founding of new commonwealths, groping for a sense of unity and common 
purpose in the absence of unitary traditions or established patterns of popular 
participation. In ayeriod of rapid cultural change, they must (in Professor von 
Grunebaum's expressive phrase) play to two galleries at once,10 legitimizing 
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their actions in the eyes both of the traditionalist and the modernist segments 
of the population, They must try to satisfy the impatient clamor for economic 
advancement with the help of an inexperienced administrative machinery. They 
must face the hazards of an ominous international situation over which they 
have little if any control. It is not surprising therefore that loyalties of 
deep emotional intensity attach to these leader figures as traditional patterns 
of behavior give way under the impact of modernity and as new governments over- 
come the first obstacles in their paths. Often indeed the presence of charis- 
matic leaders such as Gandhi, Nehru, Atatlirk, or Nkrumah may prove essential 

to the success of their newly founded political communities. : 


Comparison among Non-Western Systeris 


The many common features of non-Western governments just surveyed would 
seem to create a solid basis for comparative study-~a common background against 
which individual variations can be projected with greater clarity. Comparison 
among non-Western countries may take the form of a growing and cumulative body 
of studies of individual countries and their political problems,11 Or it may 
take the form of comparison of a specific institution or problem in several 
non-Western countries--e.g. studies on the role of the army, of religion, of 
political leadership, of nationalism, or of communism, Both types of study 
have important contributions to make, and each to a large extent reinforces the 
other. For example, the role of military leaders in transforming the Ottoman 
Empire into the Turkish Republic would have to be analyzed against the back~ 
ground of the social and political structure, and the intellectual, religious, 
and international situation of Turkey since the eighteenth century; but it could 
be greatly illuminated by systematic comparison and contrast with the situa- 
tion faced by reformers and nationalist leaders, say, in India, in Japan, and 
in the Arab countries. There has been a cautious tendency in the literature on 
non-Western politics to proceed from the simple to the more complex. Monographs 
on individual countries thus have generally been followed by comparative stud- 
ies limited to a single region.12 But as the example just given indicates, 
interregional comparisons, though perhaps more difficult to execute, may prove 
equally rewarding. 


Revision of the Western Model 


Although the non-Western specialist will normally center his research 
interest on a single region or country, his constant and major aim must be to 
contribute to the development of the field of comparative government as a whole. 
Much of the current interest in the politics of non-Western countries stens 
from a feeling that our theorizing in comparative government has proceeded from 
too narrow an empirical base.l3 Little would be gained by supplementing a 
rather parochial study of the politics of continental Europe, of the United 
States, and of the English-speaking Commonwealth with equally parochial studies 
of the Near East, of Southeast Asia, or of Tropical Africa. The recent broaden- 
ing of our empirical base is already stimulating a reexamination of some of the 
traditional assumptions underlying the study of comparative government. 4 


Such a reexamination may be seen as a logical phase in the broad evolution of 
our discipline, 
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Some fifty years ago comparative government consisted largely in the 
historical and analytical study of constitutional and legal institutions. Sub- 
sequently, under the influence of such figures as Bryce, Bentley, Lowell, and 
Ostrogorski, political scientists became increasingly aware of the crucial role 
played by varties and other political groupings in operating the constitutional 
structura.s This gradual shift was accentuated by the study of Huropean dicta- 
torships since the 1920's which demonstrated, among other things, the totally 
different practical content that could be given to similar formal institutions. 
Simultaneously political scientists began to pay greater attention to public 
opinion, propaganda, and other social and psychological factors. Nevertheless, 
their attention remained centered upon a single major culture--the industrial | 
civilization of modern Europe with its American and East European offshoots. 


A political scientist writing a book some twenty years ago on the govern 
ment and politics of a typical Western country probably recognized fully the 
political significance of the country's cultural heritage, of its level of 
economic development, and of its social structure. Yet he generally was able 
to ondense his treatment of these matters into a single background chapter, 
at times appropriately entitled "Land and People." Author, reader, and subject 
matter all were part of the same civilization, and the range of cultural and 
economic variation within that civilization was not excessive. The author could 
take it for granted, moreover, that he was dealing with an established political 
system, embracing 2 given population, and occupying & given geographic territory. 
Although he might trace the history of English liberties back to Magna Carta, 
he did not have to start his broader treatment of the British political systea 
with King Alfred, with William the Conqueror, or with Henry VIII. In analyzing 
the role of parties, social classes, and other groups, he was describing a system 
of well-defined and highly articulate organizations. Even in totalitarian dic- 
tatorships many of these groups proved distinct and articulate enough to require 
constant surveillance, infiltrztion, and Gleichschaltung. 


The contemporary political scientist studying the politics of non-Western 
countries ventures on a rather more complex enterprise. First, no matter how 
accomplished his area expertise he still is dealing with countries and areas 
whose cultural tradition is alien to him, Again and again he has to perform a 
Conscious act of empathy. Moreover, he can hardly treat culture as a fixed 
datum or as a mere background factor. For he will find that culture is a dy- 
namic factor and that cultural and political patterns are closely interrelated 
as both cause am effect. Cultural changes broadly classified as "Westerniza- 
tion" may lead to the emergence of new political forces, such as a professional 
middle class or an urban proletariat. In turn, political decisions such as 
the opening of Japan in 1869, or secularization and language reform in Turkey, 
or the drawing of linguistic state boundaries in India will in time affect the 
content of culture. 


Second, the non-Western expert often has to deal with political systems 
that are very far from established. Although some countries such as China and 
Japan have a tradition of political idmtity antedating that of any Western 
country, many other non-Western countries are still struggling to be born. The 
political scientist thus requires a theory applicable not merely to the opera- 
tion of going political systems but also to the founding of new ones. The 
delimitation of these emerging political units, moreover, is uncertain and 
subject to political decision. The unity or division of the Arab countries; 
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the establishment on the Indian subcontinent of one, two, or more independent 
nations; the adoption in Nigeria of unitary or federal government-~these have 
been issues of prime importance influenced by the existing political constel- 
lation and in turn bound to becore determinants of political patterns. iven 

the composition of the population in newly independent states has been profound- 
ly affected by such policies as the population exchange between India and 
Pakistan, or the "Ingathering of the Exiles" in Israel and the corresponding 
displacement of Arab Palestinians. That the level of economic development 

also is subject to variation and that it relates to the political process both .- 
as cause and effect hardly requires special emphasis in this age of internation- 
al economic assistance. 


Third, the stwient of non-Western politics quite commonly must deal with 
political interests which are latent rather than manifest, with social and 
political groups which, like the state itself, are still in a process of gesta- 
tion. If our American model of group influences on government may be likened 
to a theory of molecular motion under conditions of high pressure, the non- 
Western political scientist requires a theory which will also be yatelgenanee to 
molecular motion in a near~vacuum. 


In short, much of what in the study of Western countries has been taken 
for granted tends to become problematical when applied to the non-West. Factors 
once treated as constants, such as area, population, the level of the economy, 
and the established existence of a state now are becoming variables within the 
overall political process, Residual categories such as cultural background must 
be more fully absorbed into the analytical model. Above all, the political 
scientist is compelled to construct a dynamic rather than a static model of 
politics--one that will account not only for the interaction of politicel forces 
at a given moment but also for their evolution over longer periods of time. 
There is every indication that these theoretical revisions, even if prompted 
primarily by the study of non-Western areas, will be of equal value in the study 
of many aspects of Western politics, 


The Challenge Before Comparative Government 


The standard treatment of comparative government in the textbook, the 
classroom, and the scholarly literature of the 1920's and 1930's heavily empha~ 
sized Great Britain and, to a lesser extent, the larger countries of the 


| European continent--that is, France, Germany, Italy, and Russia.!7? The time 


period covered in full detail, moreover, t:nded to be increasingly limited to 
the present century. This concentration on a thorough study of the politics of 
major powers in recent decades no doubt reflected a vise budgeting of resources 
in a relatively young discipline. Inevitably, however, the resulting body of 
information was highly selective and very far from representing the full range 
of political experience wven within Western civilization. 


The more intensive study after the Second World War of the politics of 
non-Western countries, on the other hand, has been paralleled by a growing 
interest in the smaller countries of Europe (the Low Countries, Scandinavia, 
East-Central Europe, and the Balkans) as well as in the politics of Latin Amer- 
ica. A quick glance at some of these countries would seem to indicate that many 
generalizations formulated with regard to non-Western politics may help us in 
examining these long-neglected aspects of Western political experience--and vice 
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versa. The Balkan countries and the so-called successor states after the First 
World War emerged from the disintegration of the Ottoman, Habsburg, and Czarist 
Empires. Like many of the successor states to overseas colonial Empires they 
were bedeviled by low standards of living and education, by ethnic divisions 
and a precarious sense of national unity, by a shortage of administrative talent 
and of organized political groups, by recurrent conflicts between democratic 
aspiration and undemocratic practice, and by the hazards of living within an 
international power vacuun, 


The Latin American countries in particular would seem to constitute the 
perfect connecting link between contemporary Western and non-Western political 
experience, Their liberation from colonialism preceded that of the Asian and 
African st-tes by a century and a half, While some of them have developed along 
very nearly European lines, others appear to offer a modified version of the 
present non-Western experience. Such features as ethnic and cultural cleavages, 
major realignment of boundaries, chronic governmental instability, the prominent 
role of personal leadership and of military coups, and the need for economic 
development—~all these are cheracteristic of many Latin, as well as of many 
Asian and African countries.1& 


The possibilities for comparison between Western and non-Western politics 
could be greatly multiplied if comparative government expanded its empirical 
base mot only in space but also in time. There is no reason to believe that 
four or five mejor Western countries cover the whole range of human political 
experieence; nor is there much plausibility in the assumption that man turned 
into a political animal only toward the latter part of the nineteenth century. © 
This is not the place to elaborate on the problems of political comparisons 
among different historical periods. Yet with some imagination one can foresee 
a time when the political scientist will be able to undertake comparisons of 
political processes not only in different geographic areas but also in differ- 
ent time periods./? To do so, he does not have to deny the unique quality of 
many contemporary or past political phenomena: 2° even differences will emerge 
more Clearly from systematic comparison. A partial list of fruitful topics 
for such comparison in time and space might include the following: the rise of 
a politically active lower class in nineteenth-century France and in twentieth- 
century Mexico and India; the efforts at modernization in the Russia of Peter 
the Great, in Meiji Japan, and during the Tanzimat period in Turkey; the effect 
of the loss of an Empire on the politics of Sweden after 1718, of Spain after 
1820, of Turkey after 1918, and of Britain after 1945; the role of the military 
in politics from Cromwell and Bonaparte to Perdén and Abdul Nasser; and the im- 
- pact of nationalism on the Habsburg, Czarist, and Ottoman Empires, 


There have been recurrent attempts in recent years at stocktaking and 
self-evaluation in the field of comparative government. Often these have re- 
sulted in pleas for more precise definition of concepts, for more extensive 
quantification of data, or for generally agreed checklists. While there is 
undeniable merit in many of these proposals, there also would seem to be room 
for the view that comparative politics has suffered less from crudities of 
definition and method than it has from a certain parochialism--from a limita- 
tion to the comparer's own civilization and century. As this empirical base is 
extended~-outward into the smaller European countries, into Latin America, Asia, 
the Near East and Africa, as well as backward into history-=-comparative govern- 
ment will increasingly have to consider data once relegated to other disciplines 
such as sociology, cultural anthropology, or history. There is little danger, 
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however, that our discipline will lose its unity or identity--provided that 
solid empirical studies are combined with the systematic formulation of new 
theoretical insights. Indeed such broadly based theorizing is likely to bring 
us closer once again to the classical tradition of political theory from 
Aristotle and Montesquieu to de Tocqueville and Max Weber. 


l. 
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NOTES 


This limitation is stated explicitly in the best single introduction to the 
cultural anthropology of the region: "The civilization described in this 
book . .. is the civilization of these lands before the impact (tof the 
industrial revolution) had been felt, whenever that time occurred in each 
particular place." (Carleton S. Coon, Caravan: The Story of the Middle 
East, New York 1951, pp. Sf.) Anthropologists dealing with colonial Africa 
and Asia seem to have paid a good deal more attention to the problem of 
interaction between traditional and Western culture. See e.g. Meyer Fortes 
and E. E. Evans-Pritchard, African Political Systems, London 1940; and 
Bertram J. 0. Schrieke, Indonesian Sociological Studies, vol. I, The Hague 
1955. 


For an anthropologist's preliminary survey of the problem with regard 
to the Near East, see two suggestive articles by Raphael Patai, "The 
Middle East as a Culture Area," Middle East Journal 6: 1-21 (1952); and 
"The Dynamics of Westernization in the Middle East," ibid., 9: 1-16 (1955). 
It is to be hoped that a number of forthcoming studies by younger anthro- 
pologists, such as William D. Schorger and Paul Stirling, will begin to fill 
this gap with regard to the Near East. 


A work by H. A. R. Gibb and Harold Bowen, Islamic Society and the West: A 
Study of the Impact of Western Civilization on Moslem Culture in the Near 
East, was intended to provide the missing link. Unfortunately, only a 
‘single volume of this work, described by the authors as "the first half of 
the prolegomena to our projected study," has so far been published (London 
1950). There are a number of valuable detailed or preliminary studies of 
historical aspects of the same subject. See e.g. George Antonius, The 
Arab Awakening, London 1946, pp. 35-60 and passim; Philip K. Hitti, "The 
Impact of the West on Syria and Lebanon in the Nineteenth Century," Cahiers 
d'Histoire Mondiale, 2: 608-633 (1955); Bernard Lewis, "The Impact of the 
French Revolution on Turkey," ibid., 1: 105-125 (1953); Bernard Lewis, 
"History-Writing and National Revival in Turkey," Middle Eastern Affairs, 
4: 218-227 (1953); and Gustave E. von Grunebaum, ed., Unity and Variety in 
Muslim Civilization, Chicago 1955 (see especially the chapters by Bernard 
Lewis and vlerner Caskel, pp. 311-331 and 335-360). 


For a fuller elaboration of the concepts of "amalgamation" and "ambivalence" 
in this context, see Dankwart A. Rustow, Politics and Westernization in the 
Near East, Princeton 1956, pp. 6 and 10ff. 
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Some of the latent contradictions within non-Western nationalism are 
succinctly stated in Rupert Emerson, "Paradoxes of Asian Nationalism," 
Far Eastern Quarterly, 13: 131-142 (1954); see especially p. 133: 

"... it is so clearly and strikingly the impact of the West which has 
brought to fighting consciousness societies which in their own roots 
derive wholly from non-Western sources." 


The Turkish nationalists marched to the War of Independence (1919- 
1922) to the strains of Mehmed Akif's Independence Hymn, exhorting the 
Muslim faithful to rise in arms against the evil designe of "that 

monster called Civilization which has but one tooth left in its jaw." 
During the following decades, they outdid most other non-Westerners in 
adopting Western dress, Western laws, a Western alphabet and other single- 
toothed monstrosities. Late in 1955 a group of nationalist officers in 
the Jordanian Arab Legion engineered the ouster of their long-time British 
commander, John Bagot Glubb. One of the first edicts of the new command- 
ers replaced the bedouin headgear that had been part of the Legion's uni- 
form with a Western-style military cap. 


For some Near Eastern illustrations see Rustow, op. cit., pp. l2ff. For 
Japan see Paul M. A. Linebarger et al., Far Eastern Governments and 
Politics, New York 1954, who describe the Japanese as “always somewhat 
TT in seeking the Western fashion in politics and economics." (P. 
363n. 


7. Karl W. Deutsch, Nationalism and Social Communication, New York 1953. 


8 For the former term see J. S. Furnivall, Colonial Policy and Practice: A 


Comparative Study of Burma and Netherlands India, Cambridge (England) 1948; 
for the latter, Coon, op. cite, pe 27. 


9. Three members of the Committee on Comparative Politics of the Social 
Science Research Council have given a most penetrating and suggestive dis- 
cussion of the Western cultural impact and its political implications: 
George McT. Kahin, Guy J. Pauker, and Lucian W. Pye, "Comparative Politics 
of Non-Western Countries," American Political Science Review, 49: 1022- 
1041 (1955). For particular non-Western areas see e.g. Rupert Emerson, 
Representative Government in Southeast Asia, Cambridge (Mass.), 1955; 
Lenxx A. Mills, The New World of Southeast Asia, Minneapolis 1949, pp. 
288~34,2; Philip W. Thayer, ed., Nationalism and Progress in Free Asia, 
Baltimore 1956, pp. 37-168; and James S. Coleman, "The Problem of Political 
Integration in Emergent Africa," Western Political Quarterly, 8: 44-57 (1955) 


10, Gustave E, von Grunebaum in his contribution to a forthcoming symposium 
on Egypt, Pakistan, Turkey——-An Islamic Renaissance? 


ll. See e.g. David E. Apter, The Gold Coast in Transition, Princeton 1955; 
gg Marcel Colombe, L'Evolution de l'Egypte, Paris 1951; Jacob M. Landau, 
a Parliaments and Parties in Egypt, Tel Aviv 1953; J. C. Hurewitz, The 
§ Struggle for Palestine, New York 1950; Majid Khadduri, Independent Iraq, 
London 1951; Stephen Hemsley Longrigg, Iraq 1900-1950, London 1953; 
George Lenezowski, Russia and the West in Iran, Ithaca 1949; George McTurnan 
Kahin, Nationalism and Revolution in Indonesia, Ithaca 1952; Linebarger 
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et al., op. cit.; and Harold S. Quigley and John E. Turner, The New Japan: 
Government and Politics, Minneapolis 1956. 


See e.g. Sydney N. Fisher, ed., Social Forces in the middle wast, Ithaca 
1955; Alfred Bonné, State and sconomics in the Middle bast, 2d edn. 
London 1955; George Lenczowski, The Middle hast in World Affairs, Ithaca 
1952; W. Macmahon Ball, Nationalism and Communism in Hast Asia, Melbourne 
1952; Furnivall, op. cit.; and the works by Smerson, Mills, and Thayer 
cited in note 9. 


Cf. Roy C. Macridis, The Study of Comparative Government, New York 1955, 
pp. 9ff. 


Cf. Gabriel A. Almond, "Comparative Political Systems," Journal of Politics, 
vol. 18, no. 3 (August 1956) (note particularly the application of the 
concept of "political culture" not only to the non-West but to all political 
systems); and Kahin, Pauker, and Fye, op. cit. 


The "substitutability of roles" during the formative stage of political 
systems noted in the two articles just cited would be an important part of 
such a theory. 


Macridis, op. cit., pp. llf. 


It would appear that most of the comparative government texts published 

in this country between the two World Wars devoted at least five-sixths of 
their space to these five countries. Britain alone took up fully one half 
of Ogg's Governments of Eurove (1920) and European Governments and Politics 
(1934) and two-fifths of Munro's Governments of Europe (1938). H. R. 
Spencer's Government and Politics Abroad (1936) was exceptional in devot- 
ing almost one-fourth of its space to the non-Zuropean and to the smaller 
European countries, In the post-war decade the proportion of space devoted 
to Britain in the leading texts has dropped to araund 15-30%, and a majority 
of them include chapters, often extensive, devoted to government in selected 
Far Eastern and Latin American countries. (See especially Beukema, Govern- 
ments of Major Foreign Powers, 1945; Buck and Masland, Governments of 
Foreign Powers, 1947; Ranney and Carter, Major Foreign Powers, 1949; 
Morstein Marx, Foreign Governments, 1949, 1952. The latter also devotes 
more space than usual to the smaller European countries. 


It should be remembered that Latin America includes some areas such as 
Puerto Rico and the British west Indies which, like much of Asia and Africa, 
are in the process of transition from colonialism to independence. On 
Puerto Rico cf. Henry ‘‘ells, "Ideology and Leadership in Puerto Rican 
Politics," American Political Science Review, 49: 22~39 (1955). For the 
independent countries of Latin America see e.g. Asher N. Christensen, ed., 
The Evolution of Letin American Government, New York 1951; and Miguel 
Jorrin, Governments of Latin America, New York 1953. 
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19. Herman Finer, erupting into rhyme in the preface to his most recent «ork, 
exclaims: 


Political science without history has no roots; 
History without political science has no fruits. 


(Governments ef Greater European Powers, New York 1956, p. ix.); Ernest & 
Barker's essay on The Development of Public Services in isestern Europe 
1660-1930, London 1944, and Crane Brinton's Antomy of Revolution, New York 
1938, are outstanding examples of political comparison across the centuries-— 
though limited in both cases to countries in the West. Such works as Herman 
Finerts Theory and Practice of Modern Government (rev. edn., New York 1949), 
Carl J. Friedrich's Constitutional Government and Democracy (rev. edne, 
Boston 1950), and R. M. MacIver's Web of Goverzment (New York 1947) dis- 
tinguish themselves from most other general treatments of the subject not 
only by their systematic (rather than country~by-country) outline but also 

_ by their richer historical and philosophic perspective. 


20. Cf. C. J. Friedrich's observations on "The Unique Character of Totalitarian 
Society," in American Acadeny of Arts and Sciences, Totalitarianism, ed. 
C. J. Friedrich, Cambridge (Mass.), 1954, pp. 47-60. 
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THE POLITICAL LEADERSHIP OF WOODROW WILSON; TRAGEDY OR yee 8 ENGE? 

Af GOL RLY 
The study of political leaders has thus ante uce? no political micro- 
meter capable of precise measurement of the adequacy of leadership. Leaders 


are left to the tender mercies of contemporary bias and to the post mortems 


of historians, Politicians frequently express belief in their vindication 
by history but never by political science, When a political scientist under- 
takes to evaluate another political scientist, especially the only one of his 
guild called to the highest office in his country, his motives may be mixed 
partly envy and partly pride, He may fear that Woodrow Wilson's position as 
the only political ever to attain the presidency may become eter-= 
nally unique, 

Certainly judgments — temporal in character, The pace of events 
in Wilson's life was swift and treacherous, From a feudal-sectional war over 
nationalism to a world civil war in six decades was startling evidence of the 
acceleration of technology during the span of Wilson's life, No previous 
period of history had noted so swift a change of phase, From boyish loyalty 
to Southern sectionalism to middle age advocacy of internationalism is a rea 
markable metamorphosis, Before Woodrow Wilson was ten the forces of industrial- 
ism were over-shadowing agriculture, but the frontier was still open, and if 
his had been a military instead of an academic inclination he might have perish- 
ed at twenty with Custer at Little Big Horn, 

When Wilson assumed the presidency, the census showed America no longer 
a rural nation, and at the end of his Administration the self-sustaining 
farmer was on his way to the museum to join Sitting Bull and the buffalo, 
Over the entire world men were being uprooted from farm and village and tossed 
into vast maelstroms of urban conccntration, Technology was making neighbors 
of all human beings on the globe without creating an organic community, In 


his own United States, the stable values of subsistence farm and village liv- 
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ing were being undermined by the national market and ultimately by the world 
market, Urban anonymity succeeded rural isolation, 
The impact of Darwin and biological science corroded the simple doctrines 
of Christian faith and altered the basic conceptions of man's nature and his 


relation to the universe, Political science was young, enthusiastic and naive. 


Today, at least it is older and less enthusiastic. From the Eighteenth Cen- 


tury, political science like economics, had inherited an almost fatal predi- 
lection for the rational, If a thing appeared true logically, it must be truce 
factually. Political theory, especially liberal democratic theory, was posited 
upon an exaggerated notion of man's rationality, and a romantic conception of 
his motivations, The idea of progress was reinforced by the hypothesis of 


biological evolution, The Puritan belief in moral and intellectual improve- 


ment combined with a faith in the possibilitics of science as a tool of man 


in human progress was central in the intellectual climate of the time, 


People who were torn from their native hearths by the industrial revolu- 
tion, or whose farms ccased to afford away of life, were less enamoured with 
the idea of the inevitability of progress, To the disinherited, the inherent 
virtue of the markcot, cuphemistically referred to as "free", where even to the 
unsophistocatcd, the odds scemed aiways to favor those who had a monopoly upon 
the new processes of production, was less convincing, Dispossessed farmers 
and unemployed workers found less than complcte satisfaction in the assurances 
that as long as a Republican was in the White House and a high protective 
tariff on the statute books, that God was in His Heaven and all was right with 
their world, To redress these gricvances, Woodrow Wilson somewhat fortuitouse 
ly was called from the cloister to undertake political leadership. The politi-~ 
cal scientist beceme a man of action, By virtue of a divided opposition he was 


able to deliver mighty blows at the concentration of credit through the estab- 
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lishnent of the Foden Reserve Board and Federal Farm Loan Acts, Not since 
Jackson had similar hammer blows been directed at the citadel of great wealth. 
The state was called upon in an effort to readjust the balance in bargaining 
between individual employees and corporation employers by the Clayton Anti- 
Trust Act and the Adamson Eight Hour Law, The Federal Trade Commission Act 
was a hopeful, but none too fruitful, approach to the problem of adding pol- 
itical sanctions where moral were ineffective in the "free market." 

The political leader is as much a prisoncr of his age as any of his con» 
temporarics, He can build brick only with the available straw. By 191h, 
probably, certainly by 1917, creative political libcralism had exhausted itsclf, 
Problems which appeared to be local, or at most, national in scope suddenly 
became world wide in nature. The printing press, accompanied by rationalism 
and secularism had eroded the earlior faith in Christendom and substituted a 
literate but intellectually inadequate belief in the destiny of the tribe 
or nationality. Technology outran sovericgnty and international anarchy per 
vaded the world of ncighbors not yet a community, Woodrow Wilson was caught 
as unaware as millions of his fellow countrymen when the age of innocence 
abruptly ended for a whole generation, and perhaps forever for all mankind 
in the sultry days of July and.August 1914. In tho midst of confusion a pol- 
itical scicntist naturally turns to the clementary rules of his disciplinc, 
That sovercignty and political institutions must be coextensive with the bound- 
arics of the problems with which they cope is clomentary. Wilson's insight 


was not superior to that of other men equally well trained in his ficld, He 


dependec upon the tools of his trade, analytical thought and logical deduction, 


He had no "scicntific polls" to give him a statistical view of the "yoses and 


noes" of the ignorant to guide him in his leadership, Probably he would have 
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scorned a political science which undertook to allow the led to lead the lead~ 
ers by forcing upon the leaders the information of the uninformed, Wilson re= 
sorted to logic and deductive reasoning. He firmly believelin thoughtful 
leadership, a view possibly now outmoded, To his mind, the general interest 
lay in peace, To effect peace it was necessary to build a coalition of nation-~ 
al powers and perfect an organization to diminish world friction by redueing 
local tensions and thereby establish an international equivalent of the King's 
peace in the conquest of feudalism by nationalism, The proposed solution was 
neither startlingly new nor basically unusual in coneeption. It was the ine 
tellectualts approach to any human difficulty - the application of reason to 
the data at hand, 

To bring about his proposed solution required a massive attempt at adult 
education, It required a mastery of propaganda and a superb eloquence in a 
ountiien effort of nonrational man to lift himsclf from his emotional inertia 
and instinctive suspicion of the new, The attempt was based upon a sublime 
belief that man was not fundamentally a man hunter and man killer whose mom-~ 
ents of greatest exaltation arose when he w as destroying his fellow man, 
Wilson's Calvinist theology may have scomed a more realistic guide than his 


infant "science", A more profound analysis of Malthus and Darwin would have 


cautioned him to be extraordinarily careful, If Wilson had read the "Educa~ 


tion of Henry Adams" one wonders whether he might have tempered his hopes, 
and been more aware that even in the best concoivable world there are some 
Henry Cabot Lodges, If a college president, or a president of the United 
States cover gets time to read, or has the inclination to do so, he might find 
Suggestions in Sigmund Freud to lessen his confidence in the supremacy of 


the intcllcct over the cgo and its urge to preserve itself for immortality. 


: 
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Wilson clearly the poignant possibilitics of personal and 
world tragedy but pursucd his course none the less. ; 

To achicve his purpose, Wilson became a charismatic leader - and raised 
the hopes of men in the performance of miracles, Miraclcs must bo parfencd 
speedily - inmcdiatecly, The child must be saved fron death, the drouth must 
end now «- the cattle must get well at once, or the medicine man may well be 
immolated or sacrificed to appease the wrath of the gods or clectoratcse 
There arc always othcr medicine mon about who are critical of the current 
favorite, ready to do him unto death if his spell coes not work its wonders 
for the tribe, To expect immediate miracles is always to undcrestimate the 
specd of international conferences or the rate of accclcration of the council 
of elders when the rules roquire two-thirds of them to agrcce 

Before risking his charisma the medicine man might well have consultcd 
his fcllow cultists and included some of them in the ritual. When there was 
a Taft anc a Hughes, or a Root available, all of whom had faith in similar 
formulac, though applicd somewhat differently, it would have been well to 
include them in the corps of magicians sv that rival cults would not have 
felt it incumbent upon them to destroy a fellow practitioner. By confining 
himself to minor devotces of his own private cult, (party), Wilson was apply~ 
ing 2 party solution based upon a simple majority, attainable in other govern- 
ments, but not constitutionally applicable in the United States, 

A political leader is also a bundle of nerves - a ercature of sinew and 
bone, as well as a mind, ‘Jill may drive the body at a terrific rate but man 
is physically mortal and frail, Technology had in 1919 not yet provided the 
political educator with the tools of radio ond television. The golden voice 
and the sovereign smilc had not yet cmerged as mechanical institutions, Pol- 


itical scicnce has no means of knowing what might have bcen the ease in 1919 


le Tumulty, Joscph P, Woodrow ‘Iilson I Know Him, 1921, p. 368 and 35, 
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had these been avedisbis to the medicine inan of that day, Perhaps the dour 
Wilsonian countenance could have been touched up by the art of Robert Mont- 
gomery to look "sincere" enough to have achieved its charismatic purpose, 
The science of public relations was still in its infancy. Perhaps the fine 
art of singing commercials could have attained what Princetonian logic failed 
to accomplish, Modern political science, assisted by public reudion, per-= 
haps, can bring the non-rational to the rescue of the rational in the thrill- 
ing effort of the intellect to integrate human emotions into the twentieth 
century. 

Woodrow Wilson, though a well trained political scientist, had a besic 
interest in history and a considerable literary flair, Perhaps the latter 
was a part of his undoing. The passion for literary excellence sometimes 
leads to the subtle assumption that what one says, especially if said well, 
is, therefore, true, The development of symbolic formulae is a task of the 
leader, and Wilson was specially gifted in this respect ~ but to assume that 
the statement of the formula makes it effective is something very different. 
Symbols, (propaganda) must be repeated crudely and grossly, and this function 
of the political leader Wilson early recognized but disliked, In 1890, he 
declared: 

"The true onda of men is equipped by lacking certain sensibilities 

which the literary man, when analyzcd, is found to have as a chief 
part of his make-up, He lacks that subtle power of sympathy that 
enables the men who write the great works of the imagination to 
put their minds under the spell of a thousand motives not their own 
but the living force in those whom they cece? 
48 a political scientist, Wilson saw the problem clearly, however, for he 
went ons 
"The seer, whose function is imaginative interpretation, is the man of 


1, Wilson, “loodrow, Loaders of Men, cdited by T. H. Vail Motter, 1952. Pe 21-02; 
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science; the eeder is the mechanic," During his presidency, Wilson increas- 
ingly neglected his role as "mechanic" and fell into his natural role as seer. 
For his domestic program he had been preceded by an array of men all of whom 


were competent "mechanics", Bryan and LaFollette, as well as Theodore Roose~ 


velt, had done yeoman service in prepering the domestic field for the harvest, 


Wilson was willing to be a "mechanic" in the painstaking task of enacting the 


early New Freedom reforms. The longer he remained as president the more he 
fell back upon the talents of his ancestral Woodrows and Wilsons = grcat 
preaching. 

This is a vital task of political leaders, namely interpreting events 
of current environment into meaningful reality. 

The fascination of power had appealed to Wilson from earlier days. When 
he was thirty-four, he had asserted somewhat ruthlessly: 


"The competent leader of men cares little for the interior niceties 


of other people's characters: he cares much -~ everything for the 


external uses to which they may be put, His will seeks the lines 


of least resistance; but the whole question with him is a question 


as to the application of force. There are men to be moved: how 


shall he move then? He supplies the power; others supply only the 


materials upon which that power operates, The power will fail if 


it be misapplied; it will be misapplied if it be not suitable both 


in its character and in its method to the nature of the matcrials 


upon which it is spent; but that nature is, after all, only its 


means, It is the power which dictates, dominates; the materials 


yield. Men are as clay in the hands of the consummate leader," 


3. Ibid, p. 25-26, emphasis supplicd, 
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This view contrasts startingly with the argument of Emanuel Kant that man 
must always be an end and never a means. 
With keen insight Wilson, the political. sciontist, drew a picture of the 
Limitations of Wilson, the President, thirty years later, 
"It often happens that the leader displays a sagacity and an in- 
sight in the handling of men in the mass which quite baffle the 


wits of the shrewdest analyst of individual character. Men in 


the mass differ from men as individuals, A man who knows, and 


keenly knows, every man in a tow may yet fail to understand a 

mob or of his fellow-townsmen," 
Is not the converse also true? Wilson was a master of the crowd - sometimes 
described as feminine in nature demanding to be wooed, flattered, and perhaps 
"thrilled", Men, as individuals, necd to be treated not as materials, but 
as companions in adventure. Would not that effervescent adolescent, Colonel 
Roosevelt, the very personification of American nationalism, have served 
Wilson's purposes best by leading a group of arthritic cowboys at Belleau 
wood, thereby achieving his Freudian death wish for martydom as did his boy~ 
ish herocs of the Federal Armies? Could not Senator Lodge have been immobil- 
ized as Ambassador to the Court of St. James where the necessities of culti- 
vating the Irish voters of Boston would have been less compelling? Could not 
he have been ignored as successfully as was Walter Hines Page? ‘lould not a 
delegation to Paris including an Elihu Root to match Balfour, a keen witted 
Hughes to watch Lloyd George, and a massive Willian Howard Taft to absorb 
the cynical thrusts of the "old Tiger", Clemenceau, have been an effective 
team both at home and abroad? Bryan might have been sent to represent the 
United Statcs at St. Petersburg instead of establishing a precedent for a for- 
cign policy of nonerecognition of that which we don't like, The continuction 
of this policy kceps us immobilized today in the Far East. 
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The effective leader needs to be an absolutely objective, that is, 2 


genuine political scientist. Wilson conceded after his angry blast at the 


Nwilful men" in 1917, that keeping his own tomper was the biggest task of a 


president, It certainly was Wilson's, Lincoln's objectivity toward Stanton 


was called magnanimity and his genius with respect to Horace Greeley and the 
proposed Peace Commission to Canada was called a sense of humor, A major 
weakness, then, in Wilson's political leadership was his inability to deal 
with men as individuals - to discern their boyish ambitions and thwarted 
dreams. The frustrations of Roosevelt and Lodge as well as of nobler men like 
LaF ollcte ond Norris were to build up a reservoir of i11 will which became 
adamant, "a material" which could not be "forced", The effort to force it 
broke a frail constitution and led to sheer tragedy for him and perhaps for 
millions of lads not then born, 

The political science of Wilscn's day still over-intellectualized the 
behavior of mene In the area of public opinion only Lowell and Bryce had 


written extensively, though Graham Wallas! priceless volume on Human Nature 


in Politics was available to those who wished to read. Wilson's propaganda 
effort and Wilson's tragic failure were possibly the necessary price to be 
paid before political science diagnosed the massive role of emotion in human 


conduct, especially in politics, ifter Wilson'!s failure, political scientists 


were thrown back into an abyss of despair and cynicism, Believers in democracy 
saw the exponents of new sccular religions manifest unusual cxpcrtness in 

the management of men by appcaling to primitive ond substantial parts of man's 
nature which may be the outgrowth of his ceaseless quest for mastery of his 
environnent, Perhaps political scientists in 1920 were trying to cure caneer 


before they had a safe antidote for whooping cough, but the political leader, 


5. Baker, Ray Stannard, Woodrow Wilson Life and Letters, Vol. IV. p. 83. 
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as the physician, must combat the discases of his patients with the weapons 
he has at hand, Wilson made a diagnosis of political germs without under- 
standing the stupendous part of political viruses still relatively unknown 


to his discipline, Wilson was apparently better informed on Calvin than upon 


either Freud or Marx. He had never plunged into the dark pools of the uncon- 
scious, nor did he probe profoundly into the social and economic ills as 
causes for political turmoil as George L, Record suggested that he do in 1919, 
Morally a statesman may have contempt for his opposition, but politi- 


cally it is never safe to treat one's opponents as beneath contempt. A 


sound political science can never wisely underestimate the tactical ability 


of Mephistopheles, He appears to have been a specialist in politics, Mor- 
Te 


ally, "The strongest man in the world is he who stands most alone", as 
Ibsen dramatically expressed it, but he may be politically inadequate, Tum- 
ulty thought this an adequate epitaph for Wilson, It makes beautiful drama 
and appealing poetry but is insufficient state craft. The hypothesis of 
Governor Cox that Wilson, the political scientist, was destroyed by a conspir~ 
acy of two historians (Lodge and Theodore Roosevelt) appeals to every tribal 


instinct of the political scientist but scarcely satisfies his urge for object- 


ivity. 


6. Tumulty Op. cit, P. 378, "Because of all blind and little, provincial 
people, they are the littlest and most contcmptible., It is not their 
character so much that I have contempt for though that contempt is 
thorough-going, but their minds, They have not even good working 
imitations of minds," 

P..Sil. 

8, Cox, James M, Journey Through My Years, 1916. P. 251. 
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Perhaps the two ardent nationalists gave to party what they should have re- 
served for humanity, but this is scarcely an accurate interpretation of 
Wilson's failure to obtain approval of the League. Possibly if Lodge had been 
a Vandenberg, the result would have been different, but even this is an over- 
simplification of the political process, Probably more adequate is the theory 
that children (men) have to be burned at least twice by the fire before they 
fear it, The first time they are likely to dismiss it as an accident. 

Furthermore, the political in his hands was cumber- 
some for the speed necessary in an industrial society. Party policy at best 
is weak in the United States, The American constitution stacks the cards 
against swift social adaptation by requiring a two-thirds agreement for a 
constitutional or foreign policy change. 

Broken in health, shaken in mind and spirit, Wilson still clung to the 
forms of power though the substance had long since vanished, He did nothing 
to clarify the vacuum around the word "inability" as applied to a president. 
Instead he confirmed the difficulty _ establishing the precedent for house» 
hold government by a domestic secretariat. In his case, political science 
did not rise above the subjective. His failure only established a precedent 
for paralysis of executive government which could bring disastor to the repub- 
lic and the whole western world dependent upon healthy, vigorous, and intelli- 


gent leadership. Wilson's action repudiated his earlier conception of res-~ 


ponsible government. 

With the same instinct developed by defeated politicians and scorned 
mothers-in~law, he turned to prophecy as he predicted a dire and awful future 
for all mankind with almost as much satisfaction as Henry and Brooks Adcms 
had done a decade before, This did not require divine inspiration, for any 


carcful student of human history, or overprotective parent may accurately 
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forsee catastrophes for human beings. Not even Wilson in his darkest mood, 
however, foresaw the prospective dissolution of human society in the fore- 


seeable future, and the end of homo sapiens as a species before his centen- 


ary as a probability. 

Woodrow Wilson employed the political science of his day and diagnosed 
clearly but was not able to prescribe adequately. Prescription or best of 
all the development of immunity to the disease of nationalism lay far in the 
future - perhaps beyond 1984. Half way between his death and 198) his success~ 
ors in political science had no clearer vision, As an intellectual, Wilson 
had analyzed keenly and logically but not in depth, If remedies were hunan, 
his discipline like competcnt political leaders, had possession of new tools 
30 years later by calling upon sister disciplines enabling all to make progress 
in probing for causes, A third of a century afterward political scientists 


at least could write more prolonged and detailed post mortems, but had not 


equalled those experts in this field, the historians, They were as yet un- 
certain whether the maladies of man were inborn, of the nature of the creature, 
man, or whether they were institutional, an outgrowth of the effort of man 

to master nature, They did not know whether the mestery of matter was always 
to proceed more swiftly than the knowledge of man himself and ie conquest 

of his own limitations, Man is still mortal and perhaps the issue of whether 


he quits the globe seriatim or collectively is a moot issue already decided 


by some force outside of political scicnce. Possibly Wilson's master, Calvin, 


or even more remotely, St, Augustine is relevant, Pcrhaps the queen of the 
Scicnces holds the only key to the puzzle, but political scientists like phy~ 


Sicians can indulge in post mortems upon their mistakes, Of course they have. 


less prestige and command less of the how, why, and what of society than their 


better publicized colleagues, Perhaps both can lecrn from the mistakes of 
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their collcagues sapestally those who are permitted to make bigger blunders, 
Wilson's leadership was a tragedy for him and for the generation in their 
cradles when his oodenant prophecies were made, For those who survived, and 
for those who were to know Woodrow Wilson only through the printed page, his 


personal tragedy was a challenge for a sounder political science which could 


integrate intellect and emotion for a still bouyant though as yet uncertain 


futurce 
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PRESIDFNTIAL SUCCESSION AND DISABILITY 


Ruth C, Silva 
The Pennsylvania State University 

Last February, when President ®isenhower announced his candidacy 
for re-election, he again urged the Congress to clarify that section of 
the Constitution which provides for the exercise of presidential power 
when a President is disabled. In view of the President's heart attack 
last September, the Democrats are likely to wage their principal campaign 
against Vice President Nixon and to make presidential succession a major 
issue during the coming campaign, Seven months ago, Congressman Emanuel 
Celler released the replies he had received from professors of political 
science and law in answer to a questionnaire dealing with the problem of 
the President's inability to exercise the powers of his office, The 
questionnaire sought opinion on procedures to be followed if such an 
emergency Should arise. Replies to the questionnaire were conflicting 
end confusing. The suggestions offered included proposals to empower 
the Congress, the Supreme Court, the National Security Council, or some 
special commission to determine when a President is disabled,+ 

As was often pointed out at the time of President Fisenhower's -ill-~ 
ness, twice before a President of the United States had been in ill 
health and his infirmity had a marked effect on national policy. The 


Constitution provides that the powers and duties of the Presidency shall 


devolve upon the Vice President in case of the President's inability to 
discharge them, and that an officer designated by Congress shall act as 
President in case of removal, death, designation, or inability of both 
the President and Vice President.® The Constituion does not, however, 


expressly answer the three major questions which concerned Congressman 


Celler's subcormittee: What is the status of one who acts as President 
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because of the inability of the President? What constitues inability to 


discharge the powers and duties of the presidential office? Who is to 


determine when an inability exists end when it ceases? It is submitted 


that the Celler Committee failed to get consistent answers to these three 


questions because these questions depend on the more basic problem of 


presidential succession, which the Celler Committee largely ignored. 


The Yice President or officer designated by Congress may be called 


to act as President either because of vacancy in the office of Chief 


Fxecutive or because of the incumbent's disability. In case of death, 
resignetion, or removal, the presidential office is vacant; and, conse- 


quently, the problem of restoring the President to his powers does not 


arise, In case of disability, however, the Presidency is not vacant; 
and, therefore, the problem of reinstating the President is presented. 


This unavoidably raises questions relating to presidential status and 


tenure: Does the successor become President? What is the status of the 


disabled President? Is the President to resume the exercise of presiden- 
tiel pover when his inability passes? 
Soon after Vice President John Tyler succeeded to presidential power 
in 1841, Senator William Allen of Ohio objected to establishing the pre- 
cedent of the Vice President's becoming President upon the death of the 
latter, because he thought that it would unnecessarily complicate the 


situation on some future occasion when a President became éisinies > In 


the only two serious cases of presidential inability to date the Vice 
President was not called to act as President because of the fear that he 


would become President and thereby supersede the disabled President for 


the remainder of the term, As a result, the affairs of the executive 


branch were allowed to drift. In effect there was no Chief Executive, 
The problem of providing for the exercise of presidential power during a 


period of inability would not be solved by the enactment of a statute by 
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means of which the disability could be decided, Unless the President's 


supporters were certain of his status following the inability, they 
would probably resist any attempt to establish inability, regarding it 
as equivalent to an action for removal of the disabled President from 
office. The first question, therefore, is whether or not one who acts 
as President becomes the President by virtue of the povers and duties 
devolved upon him, 


Study of the records of the Federal Convention shows that it was 


never intended that the Vice President or designated officer should be- 
come President under the suchesebils clause. ‘Shen the draft Constitution 
went to the Committee of Style, it contained two oceeinuiee dealing with 
presidential succession, one providing that "the Vice President shall 
exercise those {the presidential] povers and duties," and the other em- 
powering Congress to designate an officer to "act as President" in cer- 
tain cases, Fach was modified by an adverbial clause limiting the tenure 
of the acting President to the duration of the inability. The Committee 
of Style, which was authorized to put the draft into clear and concise 
language but not to alter substantive provisions, substituted "the same" 
for "powers and duties" and "devolve" for "exercise"; so that the Con- 
stitution, as reported by the Committee, provided that "the same" shall 
devolve on the vice-president" end that the designated officer "shall 
then act as President," All other records of the Convention similarly 
indicate the intended antecedent of "the Same" as used in the succession 
clause to be "Fowers and Duties of the said Office" rather than "said 
Office"? Thus the argument that the presidential office rather than its 
powers and duties devolves on the Vice President, who thereby became 
President, has no foundation in the records of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion, 

Again, it was the efforts of the Committee of Style at consolidation 


which resulted in combining the two succession provisions and in using 
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the limiting clause, marti the Disability be removed," only once, 
instead of using it to modify each of the preceding clauses separately.. 
The Committee changed the semicolon to a comma, however, so that the 
limiting clause would be part of a continuous sentence and, sherabors, 
refer alike to the succession of a Vice President and an "officer" desig- 


nated by 


Other provisions of the Constitution lend support 
to this interpretation. They do not once say that the Vice President 

shall become President but rather that he shall act as President, that 
the presidential powers shall devolve upon him, and that he shall exer- 
cise the office of President, ! The delegates to the ratifying conven- 


8 


tions and Hamilton in The Federalist used the same guarded language. 


If any of them had thought that the President's successor would actually 
become the President, it would have been easier to have said "become 
President" than to have engaged in this circumlocution. 

Seemingly oblivious to the intent of the Constitution, all seven 
Vice Presidents who succeeded to presidential power have taken the presi- 
dential oath and have been generally recognized as the de jure President 
of the United States, ‘William Henry Harrison was the first President to 
die in office; and it was then decided that the Constitution provided 
that Vice President John Tyler should become the President and serve 
until the end of the term for which Harrison had been elected, Exactly 
how and by whom the decision was made is uncertain; but all evidence 


indicates that the Cabinet, whose ranking member was Daniel Webster, a 


constitutional lawyer of no small repute, so decided,” Although Tyler 
thought himself qualified to exercise presidential power without any oath 
other than the one he had taken as Vice President, he took the presiden- 
tial oath so doubt could not arise concerning the legality of his acts 


10 


as Chief Executive, Apparently Webster thought this was the proper 


procedure, because he offered the resolution in 1850 for the two Houses 
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to assemble for the pa the oe of the presidential oath to Millard 
Fillmore, 

Not all of Tyler’s contemporaries approved of the decision thet he 
had become President. Many of the ®ewspapers at the time viewed him 
merely as the Vice President who was acting as President, Although they 
did not object to his taking the presidential oath, no one argued that 
the taking of this oath actually made him the President.!2 Among those 
who agreed that Tyler had not become President were John Quincy Adams 
and Henry Clay, the man who hoped to be the power behind the throne 
during the regency of John Tyler .13 Clay must have changed his mind, 
however, for he voted with the majority eight ‘weeks later “hen both 
houses of Congress, over the strong opposition of John McKeon, William 
Allen, and Benjamin Tappen, recognized Tyler as President of the United 
States tu Within a fe# weeks after Congress approved Tyler's succession, 
the whole matter was practically Fenauhtin, 

The precedent set by Tyler has since been Santee’ oie times, The 
status and tenure of Millard Fillmore, Chester A, Arthur, Theodore Roose- 
velt, Calvin Coolidge, and Harry S, Truman heve never been seriously quese 
tioned. At the time of Andrew Johnson's impeachment, however, his presie 
dential status was disputed; but nobody suggested calling a special elece 
tion to choose a President who would displace him before the end of 
Lincoln's second term, The original resolution providing for Johnson's 
impeachment styled him "Vice-President and acting President of the United 
States." It seemed necessary, however, to recognize him as the President 
in order to remove hin, 2? Yet it was Senator William Pitt Fessonden's 
conviction that Lincoln's successor had actually become picdinss kas 
prevented Johnson's removal, 16 Actually the precedent according to which 


the Vice President becomes President was confirmed by impeaching Johnson 
as President.+? 
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Such was the established rule of succession in 1881, when the first 


serious case of presidential inability occurred. During the eighty days 
of President Garfield's fatal illness, he performed but one official act, 
the signing ef ati extradition paper, The daily bulletins of his physi- 
cians are sufficient evidétice that he was inabite to perform the duties of 
his office, While the President was disabled, there was much urgent 
business calling for the immediate attention of the Chief Fxecutive. 
There were mail frauds; there were officers to be commissioned; the 


country's foreign relations were deteriorating; but only such routine 


business as could be handled by the department heads without the Presi- 
dent's supervision received stterittod oO” The auestion that most compli- 
cated the problem was whether or not Vice President Arthur would become 
the President for the remainder of the term if called to act in that 
capacity during Garfield's illness. Some respected legal opinion held 
that the Vice President would assume the office in case of inability just 
as in case of vacancy and the powers and duties once devolved could not 
be returned to the President when the disability was removed,-? Although 
the great weight of opinion favored the President's resumption of his 
powers and duties if and when he recovered, ©9 the Cabinet was impressed 
by the arguments to the contrary. 

When it appeared that Garfield would recover, the Cabinet met and 
discussed thc inability question. There was unanimous agreement on the 
desirability of having Arthur act as President during Garfield's recupera- 
tion; but four of the seven Cabinet members thought there could be no 
temporary devolution of presidential power on the Vice President. In view 
of this conflicting opinion, the Cabinet concluded that it would be unfair 
to advise Garfield to invite Arthur to act as President without first 
presenting all of the questions for the President's consideration, because 


it might mean that they were asking the President to abdicate for the rest 
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of the term. All agreed that the President was too ill to heve these 
questions presented to him. The Cabinet thought that the shock of 

taking any action on the matter might cause his death, Consequently, the 
whole matter of succession and inability was dropped. *+ Garfield's death 
made it unnecessary to solve the dilemma in 1881; and the problem was not 
raised egain until Wilson fell ill in 1919. 

Wilson's inability was probably more detrimental to the public inter- 
est than was neviinkiés dak only because it lasted longer but also because 
it occurred during the struggle for the League of Nations, There can be no 
question that Wilson was unable to perform his presidential duties much of 
the time from September 25, 1919 to March 3, 1921. During the special 
session of the Sixty-sixth Congress, twenty-eight acts became law due to 
the President's failure to pass on them within the requisite ten days,¢2 
Wilson did not meet his Cabinet for eight months during his illness. 23 
The Senate Committee on Foreign Relations was unable to get any word or 
action from the President on the matter of the Shantung Settlement, 2 
The Constitution says that the President shall receive the representatives 
of foreign states, but Viscount "dward Grey, the British Ambassador, spent 
four months in Washington without seeing the President once .2? At one 
time Senator Gilbert M, Hitchcock, the Democratic leader in the Senate, 
thought he might be able to get the Republicans to compromise on the Ver- 
Sailles Treaty, but Wilson's physicians refused to let him see the Presi- 
dent and, as Hitchcock said, he had to consult with the President before 
the Democratic Senators could do anything,26 Although it was reported 
five days later that Hitchcock had seen the President three times,?! it 
was plainly evident that there wes a disabled President in the White House. 
Many students of the period agree that public business in general, and the 
fate of the treaty in particular, was affected by the President's isolation 


from public opinion, from his advisors, and from congressional leaders, 28 
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Public affairs were conducted much as they had been during Garfield's 


jllness, Fither presidential povers and duties were not discharged or 
were handled in such manner as the Cabinet, the President's family, and 
his personal entourage come detkin, There seems to be almost unanimous 
agreement that state papers were given to Mrs, Wilson first. If she had 
any doubt concerning the effect they would have on her husband, she sub- 
mitted them to Dr, Cary T. Grayson, Wilson's physician, If Grayson 
thought the President was strong enough to pass judgment on them without 
injuring his health, they were shown to him, If not, they were deferred 
or passed on to Secretary of the Treasury David Houston or to a few others 
in whom Mrs, Wilson hed confidence, °? That this situation existed was 
rather widely known at the time; yet there was no serious movement for 
the devolution of presidential power on Vice President Thomas R, “Marshall, 
The possibility of inviting Marshall to act as President was dis- 
cussed several times, On March 1, 1920, the House Committee on the 
Judiciary held hearings on three bills and one proposed constitutional 
amendment for the declaration of such an inability. The hearings served 
only to bring out almost insurmountable constitutional problems, the most 
difficult of which was whether the President could be restored to his 
ena and duties when he recovered, Authorities were cited on both 
Sides of the question, but the committee could reach no conclusion and 
reported none of the measures ,>° At another time, the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations sent Senators Albert Fall and Gilbert Hitchcock as 
a special subcommittee to interview the President and determine the truth 
or falsity of the many rumors that he was in no physical or mental con- 
dition to attend to important public business, They were with the 
President forty minutes, found him in bed but mentally alert; and the 


visit came to nothing, 24 
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The Cabinet also considered asking the Vice President to act as 


President; but the White House cicle fought the move. 


When Secretary 
of State Robert Lansing suggested this possibility, Patrick Tumulty, the 
President's secretary, was indignant and reproached Lansing for his lack 
of devotion to ‘ilson, Tumulty quotes himself as saying: 
You may rest assured that while Uoodrow Wilson is lying in the White House 
on the broad of his back I will not be a party to ousting him. He has 
been too kind, too loyal, and too wonderful to me to receive such treat- 
ment at my hands,33 
Tumulty's objection to the devolution of executive power on the Vice 
President iin to have been based on the thought that it would displace 
Wilson. The President apparently took the same view. Tumulty quotes 
Wilson as declaring on the occasion of Lansing's forced resignation: 
"Tumulty, it is never the wrong time to spike disloyalty, “hen Lansing 
sought to oust me, I was upon my back, TI am on my feet now and TI will 
not have disloyalty about me."3 

Because of the fear that a succeeding Vice President would displace 
the disabled President, the Cabinet, in Garfield's case, and the White 
House circle, in Wilson's case, decided on the basis of personal loyalty 
to the disabled President that no disability existed, And both decisions 
were contrary to fact, The usage by which the Vice President is trens- 
formed into a President has practically nullified the constitutional 
provision for the administration of executive power when a President 
becomes incapacitated, It is important, therefore, to consider the rea- 
Soning by which the precedent has been sustained in case of the President's 
death, and by what logic it has been extended to the case of his inability, 

In substantiation of the thesis that the Vice President becomes 
President when there is a vacancy or inability in the superior office it 
is said that the Constitution itself provides that the presidential office, 
not merely its powers and duties, shall devolve upon the Vice President, 2° 


The argument runs that not only is this t 
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framers of the Constitution intended it to be the case. In answer to 
this assertion, it can be pointed out that syntactically “the Same" as 
used in the succession clause may refer to "Powers end Duties of the 
said Office" as well as té "said Office, 36 In reply to the contention 
that the fremers of the Constitution intended the office as well as its 
powers and duties to pass to the Vice President, it is necessary only to 
point to the records of the Federal Convention.?? geuicaiahi the framers 
of the Constitution intended "the Same shall devolve on the Vice-Presi- 
dent" to be equivalent to "the Vice-President shall exercise those Powers 
and Duties," the difference in language used 445 the two parts of the 
succession clause is frequently cited to buttress the proposition that a 
Vice President becomes President when called to act as such, It is 


claimed that in case of single vacancy, the office devolves upon the Vice 


President for the remainder of the term, but in case both the Presidenty 


and Vice Presidency are vacant, the designated officer acts as President 


ad interim, 


It has been asserted that the adverbial clause, "until the Disability 
be removed, or a President shall be elected," modifies only the clause 
providing for an officer to act as President. Some have even gone so far 
as to say that the limiting clause is separated by a semicolon from the 
clause providing for the succession of the Vice President and refers, 
therefore, only to the officer who might be designated to act as Presi- 
dent, In consequence, they argue, once the Vice President succeeds, he 
takes the office without limitation for the remainder of the term, It 
is absurd to hold that the adverbial clause, "until the Disability be 
removed," limits the tenure of ea designated officer who acts as President 
but does not apply to the Vice President who becomes President. As the 


New York Tribune asked editorially: What kind of sense does it make to 


say that, if the President becomes i111, the Vice President replaces him 
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for the rest of the term; but, if the Vice President who has succeeded 
the President also becomes ill, he can resume the exercise of presiden- 
tial power when he recovers? 3° 

Some have tried to escape this conclusion by arguing that the office 
devolves on the Vice President in case of vacancy in the Presidency, but 
in case of disability only its powers and duties devolve on him for the 
duration of the inability.>? The difficulty is that the Constitution 
makes no distinction between the status of one who succeeds because of 
vacancy and of one who succeeds because of inability, The same thing 
devolves in both cases, 4° Others have tried to evade this difficulty by 


saying that the Vice President becores President in case of inability 


just as in case of vacancy, but ceases to be President when the disability 


is removed, 42 The trouble with this position is that it creates the 


anomaly of two Presidents at once or necessitates the removal of the 
disabled President. It also requires the removal of the second President 
at the termination of the first President's inability; yet is only 
method for removal of a President from office is impeachment by the House 
and conviction by the Senate, 

If one holds that a succeeding Vice President does not become Presi- 
dent, he is not troubled by these tnctiatwteeeioe. He does not have to 
explain why seven "Presidents" have had a term of less than four years 
while the Constitution provides a four-year term for the President unless 
he dies, resigns, or is removed before the expiration of that term. There 
is no need for distinguishing between a Vice President upon whom presi-~ 
dential power devolves and an officer who acts as President. There is no 
need for distinguishing between vacancy and inability. In all cases the 


Successor merely acts as President ad interim. This view greatly simpli- 


fies the problem of hendling cases of disability because it allows the 


Vice President to act as President for the duration of the inability 
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without displacing the President or without causing the anomaly of two 
Presidents, This allows the Vice Rivetaent to discherge the vresidential 
functions as a part of his vice-presidential duties end to do so under 
his oath as Vice President, /s Senator "lbridge G, Lapham said in 1883, 
the Vice President commits himself to faithfully discharge the duties of 
the office of Vice President; ote of which is to perform the functions 
of the Presidency when they devolve upon him because of vacancy or ina- 
bility in the superior office 43 

The objection to this interpretation of the succession clause is 
that the Constitution vests executive power in the President and thus by 
implication forbids its exercise by anyone who is not actually the Presi- 
dent, The Constitution commands that the President shall take care that 
the laws be faithfully executed, Specific grants of executive power are 
made to him, Attorney General Caleb Cushing thought the President, the 
man holding the presidential office, and he alone, could exercise the 
executive powers specifically granted in the Constitution, that the act 
of signing and vetoing bills was a personal act of the President and 
could not be exercised by any other wieain Although the Supreme Court 
has upheld the delegation of certain powers by the President to the de- 
partment heads and has said that their acts are presumed to be his and are 
binding within the sphere of the President's legal and constitutional 
authority, 4? the courts have denied to anyone the right to exercise for 
_the President 2a power which from the nature of the case requires the 
President's personal judgment 46 A study of the cases in which the dele- 
gation of executive power has been upheld will show that, in every case, 
the power in question was one granted to the President by statute. Not 
once hes the Court upheld the delegation of power vested directly in the 
President by the Constitution, As Professor Fdward S, Corwin says, the 


Constitution knows a single executive power, that of the President, whose 
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duty it is to see that the laws be faithfully executed, a duty which 
legally is equivalent to the obligation and power to execute them per- 
sonally 

The argument that the vesting clause, as interpreted by the courts, 
requires one to become President in order tis exercise those powers vested 
in the President alone is not unanswerable, The restrictions laid down 


by the courts apply to the delegation of executive power by the President 


to his subordinates, and should not by analogy be extended to the devolu- 


tion of this power in such a way as to defeat the purpose of the succession 


clause, The records of the Federal Convention give no indication that 
the framers of the vesting clause intended to preclude the possibility of 
an acting President in case of vacancy or inability in the Presidency, 
Their sole purpose in writing the vesting clause appears to have been 
the establishment of a single, as contrasted with a plural, executive ,U8 
The purpose of the succession clause seems to have been to provide a sub- 
stitute for the President in certain cases, not to provide for the crea- 
tion of another President. The rule is well established that the differ- 
ent clauses should be given effect and reconciled if vossible, U9 The 
conclusion is, therefore, that the clause vesting executive power in the 
President should be construed in such a way as to allow for an acting 
President, who will exercise executive power in case of the President's 
removal, death, resignation, or inability until the disability passes or 
another President is elected, 

Obversely, the succession clause shovld be interpreted in a manner 
which will give effect to the purpose of the vesting clause. This 
meens that there can be no partial devolution of executive power on a 
Vice President or on a statutory successor while some of this power 
continues to be exercised by the President. Senators James B, Beck and 


Richard Coke, Attorney John Brooks Leavitt, and former President William 
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Howard Taft suggested that the extent of the power which devolves is 
measured by the nature and dipstion of a President's inability.20 It 
seems, however, that the vesting clause precludes such an interpretation 
of the succession cleuse. As George Ticknor Curtis pointed out during 

the illness of President Garfield, executive power is a unit and is vested 
entirely in one man. This means that if the incumbent of the office can- 
not discharge all of its powers and duties although he may be able to 
discharge some of them, either all or none of the said powers and duties 


devolve on his successor, Since it is the purpose of the vesting 

clause to create a single executive, 22 and since constitutional provie 
sions are not to be nullified without regard to the aims and objects of 
the instrument and the principles on which it is based, 93 we must reject 
an interpretation of the sateen clause which would split the exercise 
of executive power, The proper view seems to be that executive power is 

a unit, a continuing power unbroken by succession-~that there be one per- 
son legally authorized to exercise this power at all times although he may 
not always be the incumbent of the presidential office and may not always 
have a term of four years. 

It has been suggested that judicial interpretation of the vesting 
clause in cases involving the delegation of executive pover prohibits the 
exercise of certain executive powers by en acting President. It has also 
been suggested that such a power as the veto power is vested in the Presi- 
dent alone; and consequently such powers would be dormant during periods 
of vacancy or inability in the presidential office 2u Such a doctrine 
must be disallowed, because executive power can never be dormant, The 
public welfare requires that there be someone at 21] times to exercise 
this power. In law, executive nower is a continuing one which never ends 
and which is not broken by succession, This power can never be allowed 


to lapse. All executive powers, therefore, may be exercised by a Vice 
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President or statutory successor during periods of vacancy or inability. 


Furthermore, his acts have behind them all the force of the constitutional 
and statutory provisions in effect at the time.?? 
7 If it is recognized that the Vice President does not become Presi- 
dent in case of the President's disability, the problem of what consti- 
tutes inability is less formidable, since the disabled President would 

not be thought to have forfeited his office, Nearly all of those who 
hold that the Constitution provides only for an inability of a permanent 
character extending throughout the remainder of the term hold also that, 
once the inebility is established, the Vice President becomes President 
for the unexpired portion of the term. If the Vice President actually 
displaces the incapacitated President for the duration of the term, only 
the most extended disabilities should be held to fall within that class 
of inabilities which devolve presidential power on the Vice President, 
If the Vice President merely acts as President for the duration of the 
inability, however, restriction to inabilities extending throughout the 
entire term seems unnecessary, Moreover, this view relieves us from 
trying to be prophets who will determine whether an ill President will 
recover and precisely how long his recuperation will take, 

Bven if duration is ruled out as a limitation on the meaning of 
inability, there is still no unanimous agreement on the definition of 
this word, Some hold that it is limited to mental incapacity, while 
others believe it covers any disability whatever the cause. During 
Garfieid's illness there was an impressive body of opinion which held 
that the only disability recognized by the Constitution was intellectual 
incapacity. Theodore Dwight, Professor of Constitutional Law at Columbia 
College, applied the common law which defined the term as mental inabil- 


ity, He said that it was such an incapacity as a civil court would 


recognize as unfitting a man to make a grant, but not including physical 
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disability such as an arm injury making it necessary to have a deputy 
sign for him, 26 Former Senator William W, Eaton, a recognized authority 
on the Constitution, stated that the succession clause provided for no 
disability of which the President could be aware and was amazed at the 
suggestion that the President could decide his ow disability. The 
"inability," he held, mst be one such as insanity, which is patent to 
everyone except the President, As long as the President possesses rea~ 
son, said ®aton, he is not disabled in the constitutional sense.°! 
Secretary of the Interior Samuel J. Kirkwood likewise thought the Con- 
stitution provided only for mental inability, an opinion with which 
Senator Joseph I, McDonald of Indiana, Governor Shelby M. Cullum of 
Tllinois, and Judge Lyman Trumbull seeedse” 

- There is an equally respectable body of opinion which holds that 

4 inability is not restricted to mental incapacity. If the public «interest 
suffers because the President is unable to exercise his powers, whatever 
the cause, a case of inability exists, Benjamin Butler, writing with 
reference to Garfield's illness, said that inability is obvious to any 
right thinking person, If an emergency arises and the President is unable 
to act, the Vice President is to assume presidential power 29 Among those 
who have thus broadly defined "inability" are Congressman George M, 
Robeson, Salles Flias Griswold, Senator Flbridge G. Lapham, George Ticknor 
Curtis and Attorney John Brooks Leavitt, © There is en abundance of con- 
flicting opinion on the Seca a the term, but none is euthoritative,. 
The records of the Federal Convention and the commentators on the Consti- 
tution throw no light on the question, Since there are no authorities 

to whom one can turn for a definition of "inability," the term must be 
defined on the bases of general principles of law end rules governing 
constitutional interpretation. 


To restrict the meaning of inability to mental incapacity would 
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deprive the United States of a Chief Executive in case of the President's 
physical disability, of his capture by the enemy in time of war, and on 
other occasions when the President is mentally competent yet physically 
unable to exercise his powers, A definition of inability which fails to 
provide for the exercise of executive power at all times is contrary to 
the legal principle that executive power is a continuous one, never 
ending, never dormant, never allowed to lapse, and that there mst be 
someone at all times to exercise this sur The courts say that, 
where words admit different meaning, the one consonant with the object 

in view is to be selected, that words are to be taken in their obvious 
sense and not in a sense unreasonably restricted and thet the Constitu- 
tion must receive a practical construction, These well established 
rules point to a definition of "inability" which covers all cases in 


which the President is in fact unable to exercise a power which the pub- 


lic interest requires to be exercised, The cause and duration of the 
inability are immaterial; the question is one of fact, 
This conclusion would mean that some illnesses and absences are 


inabilities while others are not. 


In time of war, for example, an ill- 
ness of a few days may be more serious than one of several months at 


another time. With the development of rapid communication and transpor- 


tation, ebsence would not usually be an inability in fact. Although the 
records of the Philadelphia Convention show that the Vice President was 
intended to exercise presidential power during the Presidentis absence, 


usage has established that mere absence from the United States is not a 


disability within the meaning of the Constitution, ©3 This is not to say, 


however, that some absences might not be inabilities., The answer in a 


particular case would depend on the facts, Even if Congress possesses 


the power, it probably cannot define inability before its occurrence in 


Such a way as to cover every contingency, 4 The most Congress can do is 
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to declare that the term "inability" shall cover all cases in which the 
President is in fact unable to exercise the powers end discharge the 
duties of his office. The only effect of such a declaration would be to 
put congressional .approval on well-established principles of law and con- 
stitutional interpretation and to guide those who must determine if an 
inability exists in a particular case, 

The final problem concerns who shall decide when a disability on 
the part of the President exists, The records of the Constitutional Con- 
vention do not reveal the intention of the framers of the succession 
clause on this subject. John Dickinson raised the question, but none of 
his colleagues offered an answer ,© In 1881, when President Garfield was 
incapacitated, the great wéight of opinion favored the theory that the 
successor is to determine when the President is disabled, Adherents of 
this position say that the Vice President is obligated to exercise the 
power and perform the duties of the Presidency when the President is 
disabled just as it is his duty to preside in the Senate, and no enabling 
action by the courts, the Congress, the Cabinet, or the President is 
necessary, ©© Judge Trumbull said there is no need for providing a formal 
means of determination. In Trumbull's opinion, the inability must be so 
notorious that no one can reasonably doubt its existence. In such a case, 
he said, the Vice President is euthorized to essume the executive power 
if important public business requires executive action. When these con- 
ditions exist, continued the Judge, the Cabinet should notify the Vice 
President just as in case of the President's death, but there is no 
constitutional requirement for this notification. It is only custom in 
case of the President's death and desirable in case of his inability. 
It is extrelegal and adds nothing to the Vice President's right to exer- 


Cise presidential pover ,67 


Trumbull is probably correct in saying thet the decision belongs to 
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the successor in the first instance. Since the duty of acting as Presi- 
dent under certain conditions of fact is imposed upon him, his official 


discretion extends to the determination of whether the condition exists 


or not. It is 2 well-established rule of law that, in contingent grants 


of power, the one to whom the power is granted is to decide when the 


emergency has arisen, 


Thus the Vice President or the officer designated 
by law to act as President is constituted the judge of the Executive's 
inability in the first instance and is bound to act according to his 


interpretation of the facts, Someone must decide whether the President 


is disabled; and, since the Constitution mentions only the successor, he 


is the judge of the facts 68 If past experience can be taken as a reli-~ 
able indication of the attitude of future successors, the danger of their 


usurping the President's powers on the pretext of inability is slight in- 


deed. The judgment cf both Vice Presidents Arthur and Marshall was con- 


ditioned by their sense of propriety. These two cases indicate that the 
real problem is not how to guard against the successor's abuse of power, 
but how to relieve him of the embarrassing duty of taking the initiative. 
It seems almost certain that no court has power to issve a writ of 


mandamus to the Vice President or designated officer directing him to act 


as President during the latter's inability, because a court can only order 
the performance of e ministerial function. ©? Perhaps the courts can pass 


on the validity of some executive action taken by the successor, and 


thereby indirectly on the inability of the President, if properly raised 
in a case involving individual rights; /0 but this would do nothing to 
alleviate the Vice President's delicate position in making the determina~ 
tion in the first place. Whether Congress has power either to determine 


actual inability or to provide a means of deciding such cases is oues- 


tionable, Opinion on the matter is divided, but the weight of opinion 


Seems to be that Congress hes no such power, Congress is given the power 
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to name a successor to act as President after the Vice President end 
this probably excludes all other congressional power to deal with presi- 
dential succession, 

The Congress could, however, relieve the successor of the embarrass- 
ment of taking the initiative by passing a concurrent resolution re- 
questing him to act as President or by authorizing some officer or offi- 
cers to enquire into the President's inability and report thereon to the 
successor. The actual decision would still rest with the successor, 
where the Constitution vests it, and his decision would not await or be 
bound by the report. The investigation could properly be made by the 
Cabinet or the Naticnal Security Council, because the Cabinet or Security 
Council consists of the President's appointees who are not eager to dis- 
place him; and these bodies are in the best position to know the facts, 
Once it is recognized that the successor does not supersede a disabled 
President for the remainder of the term, the President might usually 
invite his successor to act for him for the duration of his inability. 
But if the President could not or would not do so, the successor should 
decide on the President's inability with or without a report from the 
Cabinet or National Security Council. 

This would answer the questions John Dickinson raised in the Con- 
stitutional Convention: what is the extent of the term "disability" 
end who is to be the judge of it? Not only can the inability problem 
be thus solved, but it can be solved without resort to the difficult 


process of constitutional amendment, 


The Footnotes Begin on Page 21. 
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Presidential Succession---Notes 


1. An American Institute of Public Opinion Survey indicates that 


waging the campaign spediet Eisenhover's health and Vice President 

Nixon may be good strategy. For the survey shows that pitting Fisen- 
hower against Stevenson gave Eisenhower 62% of the vote; but when Nixon 
was placed on the ticket with him, the percentage dropped to 57. PUBLIC 
OPINION WEWS SERVICE, MAY 23, 1956, Replies to Celler's questionnaire 
are found in PRESIDENTIAL INABILITY, House Committee Print, 1956; New 
York Times, 10, 1956, 2, col. 7 

3. CONG, GLOBE, 27th Cong., 1st Sess, -5 (181). 

h. See note 6 infra, For a more detailed consideration of the framing 
of the succession clause, see RUTH C. SILVA, PRESIDENTIAL SUCCESSION h-13 
(1951). 

S. 3 MAX FARRAND, RECORDS OF TH® FRDERAL CONVENTION OF 1787 

600, 625 (1911 & 1937); 2 id, 146, 172, 186, 95, 99. 

6, The draft appears in the left column and the clause as reported in 
the right: 

Art. X, § 2: ",,,and incase of his Art. II, §1: "In case of the 
removal as aforesaid, death, absence, removal of the president from 
resignation or inability to discharge office, or of his death, resig- 
the powers or duties of his office, nation, or inability to discharge 
the Vice President shall exercise the powers and duties of the said 
those powers and duties until another office, the same shall devolve on 
President be chosen, or until the in- the vice-president, (comma) and 
ability of the President be removed." the Congress may by law provide 
hrt, X, 81: "The Legislature may for the case of removal, death, 
declare by law what officer of the resignation or inability, both of 


United States shall act as Presi- the president end vice-president, 
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dent in case of the death, resig--~ declaring what officer shall then 


nation or disability of the Presi- act as president, (comma) and such 


dent and Vice President; (semi- officer shall act accordingly, 
colon) and such Officer shall act until the disability be removed, 
accordingly, until such disability or a president shall be elected." 
be removed, or a President shall be 2 id. 598-599, 626. 


elected." 2id. 575, 573. 

7. U.S. Const, Art. I, § 3, cl. 5; Art. II, 81, cl. 6; Id, XII and XX. 
8. Amendment proposed by the New York Convention, 2 JONATHAN ELLIOT, 
DEBATES IN THE SEVERAL STATES 408 (2d ed. 1866); Mason, Madison, and 
Monroe, 3 id, 187-490, 498; Martin, 1 id, 378. THE FEDERALIST No. 68, 
at 27-28 (Lodge ed. 1892). 


9. SILVA, op. cit. supra note 4, at 1y-31; 2 GRORGE TICKNOR CURTIS, 


LIF OF DANIFL WEBSTER. 67n (1870). Thomas "wing III, the grandson of 
Harrison's Secretary of the Treesury, wrote in a letter to the N, Y. 
Times, Dec. 10, 1921, p. 12, col. 7: "Mr. Webster expressed the opinion 
that even though the President survived the period of inability end be- 
came capable of performing the duties of his office during the term for 
which he was elected, he could not displace the Vice President who had 
assumed the duties of that office." Then speaking of President Wilson's 
illness, Attorney "wing seid: "If that opinion is correct there can be 
no temporary displacement of the President. This of course adds greatly 


to the seriousness of the step in the event that the President has not 


died but is merely incapacitated." At the time "wing wrote this letter, 
he possessed over seventy boxes, barrels, end suitcases of his erand- 
father's papers. These pepers ere now in the possession of the Library 
of Congress but have not been sorted, indexed, or made available for 
research purposes, In 197, Dr. "lizabeth McPherson, a member of the 


Library's staff, examined six letter books, 2000 unbound letters, end a 
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sixty-five page sodrnkt covering the period of the elder Ewing's service 
in the Rarrisinieyiek Cabinet, but found no reference to presidential 
succession. Whether the younger Ewing based his letter to the Mew York 
Times on these papers is not known; but correspondence with the Fwing 
femily confirms thet he was thoroughly familiar vith the papers. 

10. JAMES D, RICHARDSON, “®SSAGES AND P/PERS OF TH® PRESTDENTS 31-32 
(1897); HERBERT WV. HORWILL, THE US/GES OF THR AMERICAN CONSTITUTION 70-71 
(1925); 2 LYON TYLER, THE LETTERS AND TIMES OF TH® TYLERS 12 (1885); 
SPMUPL TYLFR, MRMOIR OF ROGER BROOK™. TANTY 295-296 (1872); PETFR R. LEVIN, 
SEVEN BY CH‘NCE: ACCIDENTAL PRESIDENTS 27-28 (1918). 

ll. Webster's resolution provided thet both Houses assemble for the ad- 
ministration of the oath "prescribed by the constitution to the late Vice 
President of the United States, to enable him to discharge the powers and 
duties of the office af President of the United States, devolved on him 
by the death of Zachary Taylor...." S. JOUR., 3lst Cong., 1st Sess. hhh 
(1850). Webster's phraseology, "late Vice President," implies that he 
thought Fillmore was already President even though he had not yet teken 
the oath. The most nearly correct view probably is that the teking of the 
oath does not make anyone the President. It is Professor “dward Ss. 


Corwin's thesis thet taking the oath by one elected to the Presidency does 


not make the man President but is merely his first duty. Corwin thinks 
the man is already in office when he takes the oath, end points out that 


the Constitution says it is the President, not the President-elect, who 


takes the oath. As Corwin mentions, the ‘ict of March 1, 1792, assumed 
that Washington became President on March , 1789, although he did not 
take the oath until Avril 30th, CORWIN, THE PRESIDENT: POWRRS 
59, 148-9, 341 (1940). In any case, succeeding Vice Presidents must have 
thought the presidential oath imnortant, for 211 seven of them took it, 


end Arthur and Coolidge took it twice. 25 HARPER'S "™EKLY 660 (1881); 
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N. Y. Times, Feb. 3, 1932, p. ‘on. 8, 
12, E.g., New York Fvening Post (Dem,) and Richmond Fnquirer (Dem.) 
reprinted in 60 NILES NATION*L REGISTER 113 (181). 
13. 10 CHARLFS FRANCIS /DAMS, MPMOIRS OF JOHN ADAMS 63-65 (187h- 
1877); 12 id. 176; 2 LYON TYLFR, op. cit. supra note 10, at 30; 2 CALVIN 
COLTON, “ORKS OF HENRY CLAY 355~356 (190k). 
CONG. GLOBF, 27th Congu, 1st Sess. 5 (1841). 
15. If Johnson were the President, Chief Justice Chase would preside; 


and the President pro tempore of the Senate, Ben Wade, whose vote was 


necessary for conviction, would be a voting member of the court. If, 


on the other hand, Johnson were merely the Vice President, Wade wovld 
preside and whether he would heve a vote or not was questionable, /l-~ 
though Wade would have become the acting President if Johnson had been 
removed, he not only sat as a member of the impeachment court but also 
voted for removal, DAVID MILLFR DEWITT, TH? IMPEACHMENT ‘ND TRIAL OF 
ANDREW JOHNSON 152, 390, 390-393, 553, 576 (1903). 

16, The principal charge against Johnson was that he had violated the 
Tenure of Office fct by removing Secretary of War Stanton, 2 Lincoln 
appointee, without the consent of the Senete. The ect provided that 
such removals could not be made without senatorial consent, but an 
appointee's title to office exnired one month after the sieiiditai cai of 
the term of the President by whom the officer had been eppointed, If 
Johnson were still Vice President, he had reroved Stanton during Lin- 
coln's term and thus hed violated the ict, If, on the other hand, 
Johnson had become President, Stanton's tenure hed expired, end there~ 
fore, Johnson hed not violated the law. ‘1lthough George S, Boutwell 
argued that Johnson was the President when the impeachment court wes 
being established, he later argued that the term of office was four 


years, and that the powers and duties, not the office and its term, had 
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devolved upon Joleen, He said Johnson had no term, end it was during 
Lincoln's second term that Stenton had been removed, Id, 367-369, 11, 
2h-425. Senator Fessenden's vote was necessary for removal, but the 
Senator from Maine thought Johnson had become President and, therefore, 
hed not violated the Tenure of Office Act, Consequently, he voted for 
acquittal, 2 FR‘NCIS FESSENDEN, “ILLIAM PITT FESS®NDEN 216-250 (1907). 
17. 2 GEORGE BOUTWEII., REMINISCENCES OF SIXTY YF#RS IN PUBLIC ‘FFATIRS 
113 (1902). 

18. GEORGE F. HOWR, CHTSTER A. ARTHUR 152-153, 181 (193); New York 
Herald, Sept. 1, 1681, p. 5, col. 3, p. 6, cols.2-3; id., Sept. 5, 1881, 
p. lh, cols. 1-3, p. 6, col. 2=3; New York Times, ‘ug. 11, 1881, ». 1, 
col. 7, p. col, 243, 


19. E.g. Theodore Dwight, Presidential Inebility, 133 NO. !™, REV. 136 


(1881); former Judge fbrem J. Dittenhoefer quoted in the New York Herald, 


Sent. 13, 1881, p. 5, col. 1-2. 


20. ©.g. Benjamin Butler, Presidential Inability, 133 NO. #™, REV. 78 


(1881); Thomas 4%, Cooley, Presidentiel Inability, id. at )22; Lyman 


Trumbvll, Presidential Inability, id. at 417; George Ticknor Curtis, 


Presidential Inability, ?5 H*RPER'S WERKLY 631 (1681); former Attorney 


Generel Jeremiah Black, Governor Alfred H, Littlefield of R.I., and 
Governor Hobart 3B, Bigelow of Conn., quoted in the New York Herald, 
Sept. 6, 1861, p. 5, col. 1; Judge Lyman Trumbull, id., Sept. 9, 1881, 
p. 8, col. 4s former *ttorney General *, Schoonmeker, Jr., of New York, 
id., Sept. 17, 1881, p. 6, col, 1-2. 

21. Pittsburgh Post, Sept. 3, 1881, vp. 1, col. 2; New York Tribune, 
Sept. 2, 1881, p. 5, col. 2. On Sept. 5, 1€81, the Pittsburgh Post 

(p. 1, col. 3) reported that Secretary of State James G, Blaine, Secre- 
tary of the Navy William H. Hunt, and Secretary of War Robert T, Lin- 


coln thought the Vice President could temporarily act as President; but 
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/ttorney General MacVeagh, Postmaster General Thomas L. James, 
Secretary of the Treasury William Windom, and Secretary of the Interior 
Samel J. Kirkwood were of the contrary opinion, 


02, Lindsay Rogers, The President's Illness, 1 AM. POL. SCI. REV. 87-88 


(1920). 


23, 2 DAVID HOUSTON, FIGHT YSARS WITI’ WILSON'S C/BINET 69-70 (1926); 
DAVID LAWRENCE, TH™ TRUE STORY OF WOODROW WILSON 298 (192h). 
2h. New York Times, Oct. 14, 1919, p. 1, col. 7. 


25. HORWILL, op. cit. supra note 10, at 80-81, 


26. New York Times, Nov. 30, 1919, p. 1, col. h. 
27. Id., Dec. 5, 1919, p. 1, cols. 6-7. 


28. CHARLES SRYMOUR, THR INTIMATE P*PERS OF COLONFL HOUSE 506-507, 


509-512 (1928); LAWRENCE, op. cit. supra note 23, at 299; EDITH G. R®ID, 
WOODROW WILSON 22h-230.(1934)3; WILLI/ *LL®N WHITE, WOODROW WILSON 
450 (1925); JOHN K. WINKLER, WOODROW WILSON 286-299 (1933). 

29. Mrs. Wilson herself confirms much of this, FDITH BOLLING “ILSON, 
MY MPMOIR 288-290 (1938), es does David Houston, the Cabinet member in 


whom Mrs, Wilson had the most confidence, 2 op. cit. supra note 23, at 


60-66, See also IRWIN HOOVER, FORTY-TWO Y°4RS IN THE WHITE HOUSF 105- 


106 (193); LAWR"NCE, op. cit. supra note 23, et 283-309; REID, op. cit. 


supra note 28, at 22-230; INKL™R, op. cit. supra note 28, at 287-288, 


See especially JOSEPH P, TUMULTY, WOODROW WILSON AS I KNFW HIM 437-38 
(1921). 


30. Hearings before Committee on the Judiciary on R.H. 12609, 12629, 


12647, and H.J. Res, 297, 66th Cong., 2d Sess, (1920). 


31, New York Times, Dec, 6, 1919, p. 1, col. 5. See also Hitchcock's 
account of this incident, JOHN M, M*THEWS and CLARENCE BERDAHL, 
DOCUMENTS READINGS IN GOVERNMENT 111-113 (1928). 


32, 2 HOUSTON, op, cit. supra note 23, at 37-39; TUMULTY, op. cit, supra 
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note 79, at 
33. Id. at (Fmphasis added.) 
34. Id, et bhS. (Emphasis added.) In 1885, Wilson wrote that the Vice 


President's importence consists in that he may cease to be Vice President. 


WOODROW WILSON, CONGRESSIONAL GOVERNMFNT 210-1 (1885). See elso RFID, 


op. cit. supra note 28, at 223. 


35. For a general exposition of the thesis that the Vice President 
actually becomes President, see for example: Wise and Walker, CONG, 
GLOBE, 27th Cong., 1st Sess. 4-5 (1841); Jones, 13 CONG, REC, 1h2 (1881) 
and 1h id, 918 (1883); Hennis Taylor, 57 CONG, RFC, 28 (1918); Justice 
Samel R, Blatchford's dictum in Merriam v. Clinch, 17 Fed. Cas, No. 9160, 
at 70 (S.D.N.Y. 1867). See elso note 19 supra. 

36, It is a rule of Latin grammar that the immediately preceding noun is 
the antecedent of the relative which follows, in which case "the Same" 


would refer to office. /ccepted English usage, however, does not always 


conform to this rule, nor did it in the period when the Constitution was 
written, In English the antecedent is frequently the last grammatical 
unit used as a substantive, in which case the antecedent would be "Powers 
and Duties of the said Office." 8 JAMRS MURR/Y, * "EW ENGLISH DICTION’ RY 


ON HISTORIC/L PRINCIPLES (Pt. 2) 75. 


37. For a general exposition of the thesis that the successor does not 


become President but merely ects in that capacity, see for example: 
McKeon, Allen, and Tappen, CONG. GLOBE, 27th Congr., lst Sess, 3-5 (181); 
Maxey, 13 CONG. REC, 129 (1881); Laphem, 14 CONG. RFC, 918 (1883); Henry 


E, Davis, Inability of the President, S. NOC. 308, 65th Cong., 3d Sess; 


John B, Leavitt, ¢ Solution of the Presidential Inability Problem, & 


189 (1922), 
38, 


Aug. 16, 1881, p. 4, col. 3. 


39. ©.2., Cooley, op. cit. supra note 20, at 22-2; George Ticknor 
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Curtis, Presidential Inability, 25 HARPER'S WEFKLY 583 (1881); J. Alexan- 
der Fulton, Presidential Inability, 2) /LBANY L. J. 286-287 (1881); the 


colloquy between Representatives Walsh and Fess, Hearings, supra note 30, 


at - 


lO. None of the various drefts of the Constitution distinguished between 


the status of one who succeeds in case of vacancy and of one who succeeds 


because of inability, nor is there anything in the records of the Conven- 


tion to indicate that such a distinction was intended. £11 of the 


records show that the devolution of power was intended only for the 


duration of the inability. 3 FARR/‘ND, op. cit. supra note 5, at 600; 

2 id. 172, 186, 195, 499, 532, 535, 573, 598-599, 659. 3 

41, E.g., Judge Flies Griswold quoted in the New York Herald, Sept. 9, 
1881, p. 8, col. 5. 

42, For a more detailed consideretion of the lew and logic of the presi- 


dential succession precedent, see SILVA, op. cit. supra note ), at 31-7 


end 67-81, 


43, 1h CONG, REC. 918-919 (1883). The Constitution requires the Presi- 


dent to take the oath; but in case of an acting President one may ask 
whether his taking the oath is a legal obligation or mere custom. It 
seemS to be assumed that the taking of the presidential oath is a pre- 
requisite to the exercise of presidential power and trensforms a Vice 
President into e President; but it is contended at the seme time thet 
the officer designated by Congress would not become President although, 
presumably, the same oath wovld be e prerequisite to his exercise of 
presidential power also, See supra note 11. 

4b. 7 OPS, OPN, 464-470 (1855). 

45. Wilcox v. Jackson, 38 U.S. (13 Pet.) 498, 513 (1839); United States 


v. Eliason, 1 U.S, (16 Pet.) 291, 302 (182); “illiams v. United States, 


2 U.S. (1 How.) 290, 296-297 (183); Confiscation Ceses, 87 U.S. (20 
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Wall.) 92, 109 (1874); Wolsey v. Chapman, 101 U.S. 755, 769-770 (1879); 
Runkle v. United Stetes, 122 U.S. 543, 557 (1887); United States v. 
Fletcher, 148 U.S. 84, 88-91 (1893); United States ex, rel. French v. 
Weeks, 259 U.S. 326, 33h (1922); 7 OPS. ATT'Y. GFN. 453, L60. (1855). 
6. Ex parte Field, 9 Fed. Cas, No. 4761, et 5 (D, Va. 1862); Runkle 
v. United States, supra note 5 at 557; United States v. Page, 137 U.S. 


673, 680-81 (1891); United States v. Fletcher, supra note 5 at 88-91. 


“7. CORWIN, op. cit, supra, note 11, at 76-82, 351-53. 

48. 1 FARRAND, op. cit. supra, note 5, at 21, 63, 70, 72, 73, 79, 88, 
90, 92, 93, 96, 105, 106, 109, 225, 230, 236, 2hk, 247, 254, 261, 266, 
272, 2923 2 id. 22, 29, 100-01, 116, 132, 13h, 135, 145, 158, 171, 185, 
4Ol, 572, 597, 6573 3 id. 132, 3473; h id. 17, h6. 

49. Schick v. United States, 195 U.S. 65, 68 (190). 


. 50, At the time of Wilson's trip to Europe former President William 
loward Taft suggested that Wilson could exercise the foreign relations 
power in Paris, If an emergency arises, Taft said, Vice President War- 
shall, in his capacity as acting President, could exercise those powers 
related to domestic affairs which Wilson's foreign duty prevented him 
from exercising. 57 CONG, REC. 119-120 (1918). See the remarks of 
Beck and Coke, 13 CONG, RFC, 12h and 140 (1881), respectively; and 


LYAVITT, op. cit. supra note 37, at 190. Leavitt said in 1923, shortly 


efter President Harding's death, that the Presidency is too heevy a 
responsibility for one man, and he attributed Harding's death to this 
fact, Leavitt suggested that the succession clause provides for the 
partial devolution of presidential power on the Vice President when the 
pressure of multifarious duties causes a partial inability on the part 
of a President. Leavitt said that all a President needs to do in order 
to secure the Vice President's help is to ask for his essistence, in 


which case those duties which the President is unable to perform will 
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devolve on the Vice President. New York Times, Aug. 11, 1923, p. 8, 
col. 7. Presidential candidate Thomas ™, Dewey suggested in 198 that 
the Vice President might be made a kind of assistant President. It 
seems, however, that the Vice President wovld always act for the Presi-~ 
dent, in his name, end subject to his direction. Consequently, the prin- 
ciples involved would be agency and delegation rather than devolution, 
51. CURTIS, on. cit. supra note 39, at 583. Curtis thought that, since 
this was true, the inability of a President to discharge any of his 
powers wes an "insbility" within the meaning of the succession clause 
and all of his powers stould then devolve on the Vice President. See 


also Harry J. Cole, To Whet "xtent Cen the President of the Mnited States 


Perforn the Duties of His Office While Abroad?, MASS. L. Q. 180, 193 


(1919); David Hunter Miller, Some Legal Aspects of the Visit of President 


Wilson to Peris, 36 HARV. L. REV. 51, 78 (1922). 


52. See note 48 supra; also THE FEDFRALIST, op. cit. supra note 8, Nos, 
70 and 71 at 36-)50, 


53. Aldrich v. Kinney, Conn. 380, 385 (1822); People v. Dawell, 25 


Mich, 247, 261 (1872). 

54. In 1881 Senator Maxey of Sines implied that these powers were dor- 
ment by insisting that the veto power was vested in the President alone 
and commie aa exercised by an acting President, and yet insisting elso 
that one who exercises executive power under the succession clause is 
merely the acting President. 13 CONG, R™C, 128-13) (1881). 

55. McCluskey v, Hunter, 33 Ariz. 513, 518-19, 266 Pac. 18, 20 (1928); 
Barrett v, Duff, 11 Kan 220, 223, 217 Pac. 918, 919-20 (1923); Stete 
ex rel, Matson v. O'Hern, 10) Mont. 126, 152, 65 P. 2d 619, 631 (1937); 
in re An Act Concerning Alcoholic Beverages, 130 N.J.L. 123, 129, 31 

2d 837, 840 (1943); Ex parte Hawkins, 10 Okla. Crim, 396, 399-l,00, 


136 Pac, 991, 993 (1913); Ex parte Crump, 10 Okle. Crim. 133, 1hl-53, 
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135 Pac. 428, 33-436 (1913). 
56, DWIGHT, op. cit. supra note 19, at 36-39. 


57. New York Times, Sept. 2, 1881, p. 1, col. , 

58, Kirkwood, Boston Evening Transcript, July 16, 1881, p. 2, col. 3; 
McDonald, id., Aug. 19, 1881, p. 2. col. 2; Cullum and Trumbull, New York 
Herald, Sept. 9, 1881, p. 8, col. h. 


59. Op. cit. supra note 20, at 128-430. See also COL", op. cit. supra 


note 51, at 19h. 
60. Robeson, New York Tribune, Sept. 2, 1881, p. 5, col. 1; Griswold, 


op. cit. supra note 1; Lepham, 1) CONG. REC. 919 (1883); LFAVITT, op. 


cit. supra note 37, at 190 and his letter to the New York Times, Dec. 6, 


1921, p. 18, col. 6; CURTIS, op. cit. supra note 39, at 583. 


61. See note 55 supra. 

62, Railroad Co. v. Peniston, 85 U.S. (18 Wall.) 5, 31 (1873); Pollock 
v. Farmers! Loan end Trust Co., 158 U.S, 601, 618 (1895); see note 53 

63, The succession clause es referred to the Committee of Style provided 
for five cases: removal, death, absence, resignation, end inability. 2 


FARRA/ND, op. cit. supra note 5, at 575, The provision for the exercise 


of presidential power during the President's abseneewas deleted by the 
committee, which had no euthority to change substantive provisions; and 
there is no record thet the Convention was aware of this change. 2? id. 
598-599, Since absence is not specifically mentioned in the Constitution, 
the question is whether or not it is covered by the term "inability." 


For a consideretion of this question, see SILVA, op. cit. supra note h, 


at 92-98, 


6. There has never been unanimous agreement on the power of Congress 


to deal with inability. One position is that the only power grented to 


Congress is to declare what officer shall act es President in case of 
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vacancy or inebility in both the Presidency and Vice-Presidency, end 


under the rule of inclusio unius, exclusio alterius, Congress has no 


other powers in the field of presidential succession. 3 W. ‘¥. WILLOUGHBY, 
TH® CONSTITUTIONAL LAW OF THS UNITED STATES 1467-168 (1929); BUTLER, 


op. cit. supra note 20, at 31-33; J. Hampden Deugherty, Presidential 


Succession Problems, 2 FORUM 523, 525 (1909); DAVIS, op. cit. sunra 


note 37, at 13-15; Urban Lavery, Presidential Inability, 8 /.B./.J. 13- 


17 (1922). 

The other position is that the elastic clause gives Congress vover 
to implement the inebility clause, since this is a power necessary and 
proper to carry into execution the executive power and guarantee that it 
shall not become dormant. 2 JOHN RANDOLPH TUCKFR (a strict construc- 
tionist), THE CONSTITUTION OF THF UNITED STATES 713 (1899); COOLFY, op. 


cit. supra note 20, at 25-27; CURTIS, op. cit supra note 20, at 631 


and note 39, at 583; Judge Samuel Shellabarger and Governor John Davis 
Long quoted in the New York Herald, Sept. 5, 1881, p. 8, col. 1-2; former 


Attorney General A, Schoonmaker, Jr., op. cit. supra note 20; Congressman 


George M, Robeson, op. cit supra note 60; former Vice President Schuyler 


Colfax, New York Tribune, Sept. @, 1881, p. 5, col. 3; Representative 
Clifton N, Mefrthur thought the elastic clause gave Congress the power 
to define inability just es it gave Congress the vower to define "inter- 


State commerce" and "intoxicating liquor." Hearings, supra note 30, at 35. 


65, 2 FARRAND, op. cit. supra note 5, at 27. 


66. &.g. BUTLER, op. cit, supra note 20, et 31-33; DAVIS, op. cit. suora 


note 37, at 13-15; Governor Thomas /, Hendricks, New York Herald, Aug. 21, 


1881, p. 7, col. 2; Long, Shellabarger, and Schoonmeker, op. cit. supra 


note 64; Congressman George FM. Robeson, Boston Fvening Transcript, Sept. 


2, 1881, p. 1, col. 6; former Senator William W. Eaton, op. cit. supra 


note 57; Senator Augustus H, Garland, 13 CONG. REC. 139 (1881); Senator 
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Elbridge G. Lapham, 14 CONG, R™C. 917 (1883). 


67, TRUMBULL, op, cit. supra note 70, at 20-22, 


68, Martin v. Mott, 25 U.S. (12 Wheat.) 19, 31-32 (1827); furora v. 
United States, 11 U.S. (7 Cranch) 382 (1813); Field v. Clark, 143 U.S. 
6:9, 682-694 (1891); Hempton & Co. v, United States, 276 U.S. 39, 05- 
10 (1928). See also Disability of the President, 23 L*W NOTES 141-1h2 
(1919). 


69, Geines v. Thompson, 7) U.S. (7 Wall.) 347 (1869); Dudley v. James, 
83 Fed, 345 (C.C.D.Ky. 1897); Mississippi v. Johnson, 71 U.S. (h Wall.) 
75 (1867); Carrick v. Lamar, 116 U.S, 423, 426 (1886), See also COLE, 


op. cit. supra note 51, at 19h. 


70. In cases in which individual rights depend on executive action, the 
individual has the right to resort to the law for a remedy. Marbury v. 
Nadison,5 U.S. (1 Cranch) 137, 170 (1803); United States ex rel, Boyn- 
ton v. Blaine, 139 U.S. 306, 326 (1891); In re Cooper, 13 U.S. 472, 503 
(1892), But the question mst arise in a case involving actual liti- 
gants, Clough v. Curtis, 13) U.S. 361, 372 (1890), On the other hand, 
the courts might decide thet the question was political and submitted 

to the successor's discretion alone, If the courts decide this, they 
will hold that they are bound to follow the successor's decision. Luther 
v. Borden, 48 U.S. (7 How.) 1 (189). 

71. See note 6 supre. It is a well-established rule of construction 
that enumeration in the Constitution of certain powers denies all others 
unless incident to Pa express power and necessary for its execution. 
United States v, Harris, 106 .S., 629, 635-636 (1883); 3 JOSEPH STORY, 


COMT™NTARIRS ON TER CONSTITUTION OF THR UNITED STATES § 1243 (1833). 
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POLITICAL SCIENCE AND POLITICAL TUE ORY 
by 


David G, Smith 


Political science and political theory have been the objects 
of widespread criticism recently, especially because of objections 
to their lack of scientific rigor and methodological sophistica- 
tion, “While many of these attacks have been primarily negative 
and destructive, and seemed rather the fruits of despair or coun- 
sels of perfection than reesoned proposals for reconstruction, 
several of the critics have presented definite programs for 

reform, The role of political theory depends in part upon what 
mev be hoped for political science, £0 some of these programs 
merit serious consideration, 


An eerly end forceful critic cf pcelitical science, Professor 
Catlin, envisions politics es a predictive science, modeled on 
the much more abstract sister discipline, economic theory, Like 
economics, political science should adopt the device of conscious 
formalism, and construct for itself a purely hypothetical model, 
the power-meximizing “political man."1 Focussing cn power, and 
resting upon a number of hypothetically certein assumpticns about 
human nature thet serve es fermal postulates, politics can be a 
deductively formulated predictive science, in the same sence in 
which ecenomics is a science, 


Professcrs Lasswell and Kaplan hope less for political science, 
They adopt the mcre modest aim of aiding investigation, The core 
of political knowledge, they contend, resides in manuals of poli- 
ticel prudence and the maxims of precticing politicians, 3 The 
principles of this practical wisdom shculd be recast in the form 
of a precise and systematic structure cf the basic concepts and 
hypotheses cf political science, The goal propcsed is "... ¢ 
concentual framework within which inquiry into the political 
process may fruitfully proceed,"9 


Professor Easton's statement scems te held forth premise cf 
rewards for beth approaches. Pclitics, he writes, is about “the 
political system," or thcse prectices cond structures cssociated 
with "the authoritative cof values in a sccicty,"® 
The pclitical scientist shculd endcsvor tc construct an “analytic 
fremevork™ compcsec of cencepts identifying the functicnal ele- 
ments cf the pelitical system end thieir possible releticns,!’ At 
first, the mere limitec purpese of cuicing research is epproprictc, 
But Professor Easton lecks forward more hopefully tc a day when, 
by gradual refinement ef basic ccncepts ond increcsed methed- 
Olesical rigor end sophistication, such “conceptual framework” 
might attain the theoreticel maturity of the physical sciences,© 


these three proposals cll rest upon the suppesition thet it 


is cdcsirable to leber upon 2 cenerelized and systematic theo- 
retical framewcerk for the political process, Tne possibility of 
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such a creation would seem to be a necessary condition if the 
political theorist is to functicn as a micwife to scientific 
thecries of politics, The theorist's special gifts are primarily 
talents for abstraction, analysis anc systematization, rather 
then that of sensitive application of particular tools to re- 
search problems in behavicral situations, Probably a political 
theorist’'s attempts to conceptualize the study of votine behavicr 
er the legislative process would receive little welcome frcm 

the specialists in these fields, Unless the theorist can break 
through te the freedom cf higher levels of abstraction, pclitical 
thecry will likely remain much as it has been and is, 


Each of the above programs for the reform of political science 
is built upon two theses that are critical for this discussion, 
The first is the proposition that the attempt to dig out and 
hone sharp the primary concepts and definitions of the discipline 
is a particularly rewarding occupation, The second is a belief 
that bolting together the principles of politics into a “con- 
ceptual framework" and screwing up this framework tightly -- in 
short a “codification"™ of political science -- is in principle 
or practice a useful highroad to science of knowledce in politics, 
The Ciscussion which follows is directed (1) to a questioning of 
these propositions in the light of reflections on the nature of 
politicel and related social sciences; and (2) to an attempted 
statement of the rele of political theory, 


i 
The German philosopher and historian, Vilheim Windelband, 

made @ significant distinction between “nomothetic™ and "ideo- 
crephic™ sciences, Nomothetic sciences, corresponding roughly 
to the physical sciences, scarch for abstract, universal laws, 
Ideocrephic sciences are exemplified by the more concrete cul- 
tural and historical disciplines, and deal with unique, more or 
less extended temporal events, seeking to represent them fully 
and exhaustively rather then ebstractly.? Hindelbend's and sub- 
sequent elaborations of this distinction are usdul in choracter- 
izing the procedures of political science, 


The natural sciences, in Kent's phrese, study ebjects cnly 
insofer as they are “determined cccording to naturel law,“1C The 
physicist werks only with unconditionally universal categories, 
eschewing all particulcrity or individuality.!! deliberately 
excludes ell that is qualitative cr appeariential, and ruthlessly 
exorcises all anthropomorphism, ‘iis scal is to attain the high- 
est cenerality, to recuce all te mathematical system and symbolic 
representations, to function with the smsilest pessible num- 
ber of assumptions, Thus, the saying, which has an odd quality 
if applied to secial studics, thet "science has to unify reality, 
net to understand it,"“lé 


Sccicl, cultural and sciences -- the “ideocraphic" 
Sciences destrey cppearance gcualitative aspects, and rar- 
ticular spatial and temporel Seisttuas only in part, and in part 
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preserve the specific and contextual properties of the individual 
phenomena regardless cof what inferences or analyses or abstrac- 
tions may be made,!3 Efeveral more specific differences follow 
frem this governing distinction, 


In the first instance, the concrete content of an event or 
releticnship is cf more significance, in an idecgraphic science, 
than is the abstract, logical or scientific form, The student 
of politics is nct greatly enlightened by learning that Freud's 
discoveries bear on politics. To know that psycheclcgy or history 
er eccnomics are of relevance, even te know how and why they are 
relevant is cf secondary importance, The matter for vital con- 
cern is the ramifications of some psychological cr histcrical 
influence, the extent and complexity of its manifestations, its 
effective strength, its degree of integration into the political 
process, end how it distorts and modifies behavior, These are 
matters nct of form or universal principle, but of specific and 
contextual expression, 


Secendly, the idecgrephic sciences often lack sharply defined 
criteria of confirmeticn or disconfirmation cf hypotheses or ex- 
planaticns, These disciplines attemrt to illuminate phenomena 
which do not fall neatly inte the lcegician's or the physicist's 
universal categories, anc must necessarily emphasize the par- 
ticuler qualitative shadings cf individuel ccnficurations, In 
mony instances, “prcof" can be little more then an effort to es- 
tablish a clese or hich cegree of “fit,” “congruence,” or “con- 
ceptual intecretion" between the cescripticn, the even described, 
anc a more or less wide renge of other relevant conceptual 
fincdings,!4 Any reflective study of the legislative process 
weulca afford a good illustraticn of this thesis, Like the psycho- 
anelyst, the histcrien or empirical political scientist, if they 
werk upon any theme large enough te be of importance, never en- 
tirely prove their points, Yet we are neither at 2 loss to 
criticize the weaknesses cf their proofs; ner de we feel, on the 
cther hand, that they heve net contributed te cur knowledge, 


Lastly, mucn cf the knowledge sought by the icecgraphic 
sciences is net, te adept John Wiscom's terms, “disccvery by 
investigation," but “discovery by reflection, "! Such discov- 
eries are not “in the facts," but are the result of perspective, 
insight anc grasp. In pelitical studies, a statement such as 
The natienal parties are collecticns cf state and lecal machines," 
is e@ homely exemple. They ere the kind of discoveries rererted 
in the literesture of psychcanalysis, in the novel, cr in the 
imaginative treatment of sccicl themes, They ere rontec in fact 
anc matured opinion, enc seek to summarize experience and insight 
anc to tie knewlecge and mesning tocether,. Without them, te 
poraphrase «a famous economist, we might possibly support our 
lives as political scientists, but we could scarcely he expected 
to enjoy it, 


Although this centrast ef nomethetic and ideceraphic séiences 
1S cxtreme, it is useful te Cirect attention to certcin aspects 
Of pelitical science, The mony disciplines greupec toccther as 
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political science do not all fall nectly uncer cne heading or 

the other, But slight reflection is required to reelize that 
nolitics is primarily an ideographic science, Perhaps simple 
exemple of the relation between political science anc related 
cisciplines will illustrate, The politiccl scientist hes little 
use fer the fermalized or theoretical aspects of these cisciplines 
-- for eccnomic theory, abstract learning theory, or hi¢ghly con- 
ceptuclizec stucies cf groupbehevior, He turns almost exclusively 
tc these parts of other disciplines which cast their statements 

of findings in a contextual and relational mold -- to psycho- 
analytic studies, to the mcre empirical, social anc histcrical 
aspects of economics, to the scciolocist's picturing cf groups in 
a wice range of sociel situ:ticns -- in short, to these related 
subjects that are concretely descriptive, 


Moreover, the prececinc ciscussion should help to clarify 
one point, Pclitical science is not a “behavicral" science, con- 
cernec with general laws, The subject matter of politics is 
basically the specific problem and particular institution: a 
constitution for post-war Sermany, the present coals cf Soviet 
foreign policy, the legislative process in Congress, or the reform 
of a city or state government, The politiceal scientist may avail 
himself of the “laws™ or descriptive regularities formulated by 
the behavioral scientist; but as a political scientist, his need 
is for less anc not more general information, He is concernec 
to learn not how politics will illuminate human behavior, but 
the way in which depth psychology can aic in comprehending Nazism, 
or how problems cf capital formation bear upon the politics of 
Southeast Asia, cr whet theories ot class stratificaticn con- 
tribute to the stucy cf American votine behavior, 

A ceneralized theory or “concentuel framework" of politics 
as a whole weulc give too distant and too different a view cf the 
reality that the political scientist wants to study anc recon- 
Struct, The politicsl scientist, assuming he coulc empley such 
an analytical system, weulc still face the task of searching for 
anc reassembling the concrete and qualitative cetails of his 
problem, anc tosting his solution, not by his abstract model, but 
in relation to the specific and ccntextual prceperties of his em- 
pirical materials, And if he also reported his fincines in the 
language of such a “conceptucl framework,” the political scien- 
tist woule find it necessary to attach an addencum, stating in 
Cescriptive anc qualitative languace what he really meant to say, 


A. The Lancuacse of Fclitics 


Professor Easton remarks that a science is "as strong es 


its concepts...." This statement may be true of physical sci- 
ences; yet the attempt to exalt the status of political science 
in the hierarchy of sciences by cssiduously recasting, polishing 
anc snerpening its cefinitions and basic concepts is open to 
Stronc suspicien, Definitions function in racically cifferent 
Weys cepending upon the purposes they subserve and the nature 
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of the disciplines within which they are employec, A passing 
glance et the cifferent functions of definition in pure geometry, 
physics, ethics anc law provokes consicerable uneasiness at pro- 
posals for an authoritative terminclogy in a subject as Civerse 
as political science, 


Two unexamined and unstate assumptions seem to be involved in 
most proposals for conceptual rigor and technical vocabulary in 
political science, Both assumptions ccmport ill with the idceo- 
craphic properties of the ciscipline, The first unprovec thesis 
is that effort devoted to more precise enalytical and descriptive 
characterizstion of the abstractec elements of a political 
phenomenon yeidls proportionate revenue in reconstructing or 
uncerstancing the situation as a whole, Secondly, the cemand for 
terminclocy apnears to turn also upon a belief that it is pessible 
to have in advance an accurcte and relatively conclusive knowledge 
of precisely what is to be characterized and with what specific 
conceptual instruments and preconceptions the task of character- 
ization is te be approached, 


The first assumption is quite asrropriate to a hichly devel- 
opec physical science, These sciences Cecompose reality inte its 
elements, analyze these elements, and then reason decuctively or 
by implication from the residual concerts, A necessary element 
of procecure is precise analysis of the simplest -he nomenon ex- 
hibiting the stratecic factors involvec in a specific problem, 18 
And because the catecgcrices cf natural sciences care universal and 
relations logical and mathematical, the procecure is extremely 
valuable, 


But the results ef applying any similar method to the social 
sciences are quite different, as the precedent of Pareto testi- 
fies, Perhaps the most illustrative example is the long and 
eric dispute of the psycholegists over the nature, number anc 
exact Cefiniticn of “instincts,” “drives” or "neecs.“ Certainly 
this exercise was not without importance, But many cuthcrs 
wrote quite intellicently and accurately about the more ccmrlex 
preblems of psychclocy, even thoucsh these foundation concerts 
remainec unclarifiede, Tlicreover, the ¢cispute was net settled 
primerily by reflecticn upon er anclysis of these terms, but by 
an accretion of informetion onc a reshaping of philoscephy that 

ultimately implied new cefinitions, Even so, the precise legical 
or verbal properties, cr even the empiricecl content of these new 
Cefinitions, co not seem hichly impertent or useful in discussing 
the concrete exrressicn of these resicues in cultural context, 

er in the treatment of morc commlex rroblems of personality. 


Weavy labers concentrated upon cefinition anc conceptual 
Clerification of a ciffuse discipline such as political science 
Secm to promise even slicghter income, Analyzing the political 
into its elements still leaves the complex unity to be explained, 
Possibly the variables isolatcd would be numerous enough, and 
the Cescrirtions of their functicning ciscursive and concrete 
enough to do justice to the richness anc subtle civersity of 
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political behavior, But this seems to be ancther way of saying 
that the way to learn more about politics is to learn more about 
politics. 


The preposition that it is possible to have in advence a 
relatively accurete nction of what, precisely, about a phenomenon 
is to be cescribed anc how it is te be cescribed is a notion also 
moreappropriaete to the physical than the social sciences, In 
physics, this concition is fulfillec because the exact form of, 
the cata requirec is elreedy known, ‘“Ihat is to be cheracterizedc 
anc how it is te be characterizec is ceterminec, But in sccial 
sciences, as Durkheim netes,l9 ciscoverins the nature of the 
problem itself is almost the whole of the task of solution, And 
the neture cf the preblem lercely is just this matter of deter- 
mininc what, in a particular instance, neecs to be cescribed, In 
the study of politics, where problems are larcely diffuse, con- 
crete and unique, this requirement implies explcration of the in- 
cividuel problems anc net the tools cf a technical vocabulary. 


There is yeas a compelling reason fer evoiding, cs far as 
possible, c hichly technical voca tbulary. The rele of value- 
judcments and value-laden concepts in political science is very 
greet. Huch of the process of chcice between policy alternatives 
is a ccreful searching for the valuational premises anc conse- 
quences of particular ccurses of behavior. But explicit value- 
juccments ore only a part of the stery. Piscussion of and wiiting 
about politics is also heavily infused with terms that have vary- 
inc amounts of emotive content, such as “responsibility," “lecal," 
“consent,” “Authority,” and “elite.” Definitions expressed with 
such words are persuasive cefinitions; en prepositions about 
such terms are cften subtly anc systematically misleacing, Cften 
the languace of politics is as much that cf morcl philoscphy as 
it is of empirical cescription, But in ethics, perticulcerly, 
the cengers cf specialized jargon, anc the importance of speaking 
plainly in ordinary lancuage ere menifest, 


The velue of ordine Ty lencuace onc “ccemmenr sense" nctio 
philesophy cepends urcn two chers of ethica 
course, Frecuently, the cuestion ct issue turns upon a dis 
tion of orcinery lancuase cr 2 “common-sense” gl ef beh 
that cannot be conveyor by any other mode cf expressicn, cr 
ds excctly whet "comner-serse" holes it to be er cescrikes it 
be. No other terms cr cercepts are cecdequate substitutes; and 
Stubborn insistence upen rencerin «othe cistincticn in technical 
veccbulary enly chscures enc evaces the point a issue, aC Fo 
cite a practical example, the cefinitions cf “intent,” “causa- 
tion,” and “defamation” in law are necesscrily merced ond inter- 
Weven with orcincry lancuace anc serse™ iceaos of the 
Subjects, “ technical terminxolocy skeuld be helc to 

a2 minimum because of the orcenic relation of cthicsl concepts te 
other, As Cellincrrood ercues, the lancuace of ethics -- 

pe rticularby when structurec about such worcs as “expecient,” 
“pleasure,” “hapriness,” “sood,” “Just,” "richt™ hes its own 
Specific Syntactics quclities of overlapninc clcesses, contextuel 
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relation, and hierercnical orcering that cefy any attempt to 
recuce the subject matter of ethics to nest or final catecories 
and statements,22 Such attompts achieve only a disciplined and 
persistent perversity in discussion of morcl issues, These two 
preperties of ethical cisccurse cre cf vital importance te the 
political scientist, They can be icnorec only at the expense of 
uncerstanding and clarity in the attempt to explore the relaticn 
between cur political acticns anc the valuec-satureatec cultural 
universe in which we live. 


The linguistic needs cf political science are complex, Some 
terminolcgy is technical, cbviously, because it is borrewedc from 
law, psychclocgy, econcmics or other relatec subjects, Hcreover, 
some of the concepts of political science are complex, puzzling 
in their use, or especiclly valuable in economizing thougnt or 
focussing or directing inquiry. These notions often require refcrm 
or analysis. But equally, political science makes extensive use 
ef orcinary lencuace and of the rich, flexible, and technically 
undisciplinec vccabulary of literature to communicate information 
in a comprehensible fcerm, enc to characterize sharply quclitative 
cifferences, shaces of meaning, anc the elusive cistinctions of 
reescned philoscphical views, The relations between these fur- 
reses of languace are tancled anc ccmplicatedc, and very likely 
to be slishted by a systematic program for linquistic reform, A 
better approach, perherps, is that of the lawyer, of allowing 
lancuage end concerts to crow anc be shapec piece-mecl, in re- 
sponse to the emerzent neocs of a pluralistic subject matter, 


Folitical Science 


Proposels for the methocolocical renovation of political 
science tend te center cn demands for a comprehensive “analyticel" 
or “cenceptusl freme ework" embracing the ciscipline as a whole, 
Part of the ellure of subh precrams is that they offer hopes of 
Scientific acvances throuch co systematic anc cisciplinec approach 
to the task of sharpening concepts and relatins basic principles 
Or hypethesecs, licreover, claims are mace that a method 
woulc succest new anc useful hypotheses, eid in tk cdentificaticon 
of political variables, and improve predictive 23 These 
apreals for a methodolocical campcicn need to be critically ex- 
amined both in reletion to pest experience in political incuiry, 
and by a consideration of crucial cifferences anc similarities in 
other releted disciplines where sucn techniques have been success- 
ful or unsuccessful, 


Ecenomic theory is the cme social science that exhibits any 
hich decree of scientific maturity. The crewth cf economic 
theory, alsc, hes requirec and procucec progressive systematiza- 
tion anc increasine methodclocical risor, ‘lcwever, the contrasts 
between scientific economics anc political are ciscourac- 


rether then promisinc, thoory s ernlicable pri- 
merily to sta tis” or shert-term ccncitions, “It cecls with one, 
qualitatively uniform, narrowly cefined species cf ccnduct, Fer 
econcmic theory, the enc of ectivity is civen, anc the attituce 
towarc that end cdeterminec by the essumption of rational behavior, 
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With these special assumpticns, the eccnomic theorist can build 

a system of premises ond theorems universally valic as te the 
form, not the content, of economic activity.29 But the political 
scientist is more interested in the particular centent of cvents 
anc institutions that their universal or ceneralizec form, The 
ends of politicel activity ere not csiven, but diverse and con- 
tinuously and rapidly cheancinc. Assumptions cf ratimal behavior 
toward a complex of ends or any given enc are likely to be mis- 
leccing anc positively dancereous, The limitec successes of the 
economic theorist in attempting to construct a theory of econcnmic 
cynamics26 should succest the cifficulties lying in the peth cf 
"analytical fremeworks" when the locic of conceptions Coes not 
correspond closely to the "locic™ of events, 


The history of nsychcanalysis, another case study instruc- 
tive for the political scientist, affords an cxample in which in- 
creasing systematic rigor has not been the path of procress. To 
be sure, Freuc's initial models nave been altered by numerous 
elaborations anc qualifications, But beyond a point at which 
the constitucnt concepts anc their relations are still rather 
ill-cefined anc lossely articulatec, dcisciplinary reform is not 
achievec by systematization anc definition, Insteac, analysts 
cain increased skill in using their concepts to explore and re- 
construct, They neec interpretative ability, cumulative insight, 
crasp and informed judgment rather than leocic or methcd, Sis- 
nificantly, schools cf psychoanalytic thoucht cuerrel about their 
comprehensive mocels and abcut canons of application and ccn- 
struction more nearly in the feshion cf lecel theorists or phil- 
Osophers than that cf scientists or locicians, 2! It seems likely 
that their laccorc ways have reeson, and that greater scientific 
purity, in the strict sense, is not scucht because it would be at 
the expense of the usefulness of the Cciscipline. 


These examples argue stroncly acainst any imece of politics 
as c discipline peossessec of a usable body ef cbstract cecuctive 
theory making possible scientific predictions of method and 
form, If a hypotheticcl “conceptucl framework" fer the pclitical 
process can bte at best a rather leese-jointec bocy of concepts 
anc hypotheses, then predicticn will remain at its present level 
of informed cuesses basec essentially on common-sense neticns of 
behevior.@° For the political scientist, unlike the physicist, 
will not have terms with fixec content, relctions between ccn- 
Cepts that ore precise end stctec, or rules of transformation 
permittins reliable inferences from one fermeal entity to another, 
to discover the sicnificant anc the exact relations cf variables, 
the political scientist will still be forcec to grope empirically, 
And reliable conclusions, or the control of error2? would still 
Cepenc upon assessment, confirming eech step of the reasoninc 
process empirically, anc testince the result itself by the aic of 
concrete imacinstion or appeal to experience, in other words, 
the state of the discipline in the matter of prediction would 
stand much as before, 
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The claim most commonly made is that such a “conceptual 
framework" will aid in research -- in exposing pseudo-problems, 

in revealing areas of ignorance, in directing inquiry, and in 
suggesting hypotheses worthy of further investigation, Certainly, 
some of these claims should be conceded, A codification of the 
principles of politics will expose some pseudo-problems, ‘hether 
it will generate more than it exposes is another question, Simi- 
larly, a systematic summation of knowledge reveals ereas of ignor- 
ance, But the reasons why, specifically in the study of political 
science, sysStemetization should be more effective than a careful 
inventory of ignorance remain to be explicated, 


Perhaps the codification of political science would suggest 
hypotheses valuable for further research; but the logical grounds 
for supposing this to be so are not readily apparent. What must 
be proven, if the methodologist's position is to be accepted, is 
that the use of such a “conceptual framework" to search for more 
inclusive end more abstract formulae embracing sets of related 
hypotheses turns up not only logical and conceptual problems, but 
problems with significant empirical content as well, In a 
by virtue of a close unity of empirical content, mathematigal 
reasoning and physical intuition, significant empirical problems 
are discovered in such a fashion, In politicsl science, the 
ascent through successive levels of abstraction would seem mest 
likely to remove the investigator to an eltitude at which the 
clues he is seeking merge into the surrounding landscepe, In 
disciplines such as psychoanalysis, pelitical science or anthrco- 
pology, startling or anomolous fact beccmes strategic datum 
fer the particular scientist not by virtue of its logical and 
conceptual releticn tc a comprehensive system of the particular 
science, but because of his immersion in and theoretic sensitiv- 
ity to the particular subject on which he is working.3° A wide 
competence in a particular subject will always be of value in 
suggesting hypotheses, But conceptual systematization does not 
automatically generate hypotheses unless there is an integral 
relation between this operation and the preblems thet the in- 
quirer is striving to formulate, 


The limited successes achieved by the use cf conceptual 
constructs in political science are of a variety that should warn 
ageinst ambitious methcdolocical schema, The application of 
group theory to party pelitics, the decisicn-making cppreeach to 
administration, the concept of power to internetionel relations, 
and the analysis of individual judicial attitudes and the evclu- 
ticn of lecal doctrine te the courts, has been valucble in differ- 
ing degrees, But this experience argues for 2 piecemeal appreach, 
These methcdologicel tools vary sreatly in appreech and supposi- 
tion, They have ne common denominator, suggesting some incenclu- 
Sive, general formulc, Ner are they, as “medels," elaborate or 
sophisticated, Conceivably, the thecrist might devete his atten- 
tion to the construction and refinement of these more medest 
tcols of inquiry. Uewever, it should be obvious that the prob- 
lems here cre not those of deteched conceptual refinement, but cf 
apyolication anc improvement through use, These are tasks for the 
specialists in these fields, 
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Contemplaticn of the histcries cf physics, chemistry and 
economic theory is inspiring, but perhaps misleading. The wreck- 
age ef scme cf the monstrous symbclic mechanisms of the nine- 
teenth century, such aos the Hegelian cialectic, ere equally 
lessons of history. European codificctions of law in the same 
century are also instructive, although the analogy of lew and 
peliticel science is fer from perfect, The imposition cf decuc- 
tive systems and s “mathematics cf concepts" upon a vest field 
of diverse, complex, ccntinually evolving separate preblems cid 
net precuce crder enc clarity, but subterfuge, fictions, tortucus 
lencuaoce, locical confusion and inept handling of indivicuel 
cases.3 Bentham's warning is worth hecdine, Political science 
should not become “the art of being methodically ignorant of what 
everybody knows,”™ 


Since the roliticsl thecrist cannot supply metiocdolccical 
cenons for the cuicance cf scientific inquiry, there remcins the 
task of cescribing what, except for the stucy of the history of 
politicel philosophy, the theorist can do. The prececing Cis- 
cussion sugcests two ccnclusicns,. Fclitical thecry is essentially 
a reflective and a literary ciscipline, mere akin te meral phil- 
osophy in its relaticn to crcincry living, than to eccnemic theory 
or mathematical physics in their relations te eccnomics or 
physics, The thecrist werns and advises rather thin legisleting, 
pursues and articulates assumptions anc imrliceaticns, and com 
mends mccels of the political life. Secondly, political theory 
coes not have « task or a functicn, Its tasks cre severel, And 
the particular problems with which it is concerned ore cf greater 
significance than the metrix within which these preblems are em- 
becdec. These problems are questicns for the political theorist 
either because they call for reflective or philescphicel juccment, 
or because there is confusicn in such jucoments akcut these 
matters, 


Cne employment cf political theory is that cf anealysis, 
with sever2l apnroaches anc severcl goals. Some tcpics require 
lecgicel er philosophical analysis, Fer example, questions of 
the form: Nhat is sovereicnty? the state? lawf -- have caused 
much perplexity. ‘“Ihether such questions are merely "verbsl," or 
whether they nave ca significant and not wholly cbhfuscating use 
in political discourse is 2 problem for the theorist.¥* Another 
issue for the lecician, already ciscussec at some lencth by 
Professor Nelldon, is the cocnitive status cf nrcpositicns 
ebout public policy or politicsl values. 


f& secene tyne of anslysis is essentially linguistic in 
character, ‘ow jucces, political sectarians, cr ordinary pecple 
commonly anc cecasionally employ terms anc the cistinctions they 
wont to make is sc vital part of peliticel ciscussion, The reasons 
for the meanings assignec to such terms as "freecom," “consent,” 

responsibility,™ “community," "democracy," cre significant clues; 
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anc the exploration of these reascns is one of the primary ways 
of getting straight what one wants,to sey, anc what sort of 
prepositions about such terms makes sense, 


A more khenorific occupation for political theory, pertly 
anclytical in cherecter, micht be termed philosophical critique. 
Such a critique can ke of use beth in practicsl] or moral and in 
scientific concerns, Sne continuines task of the thecrist is 
that of formulating philoscphical juccments upon political prac- 
tices anc coectrines -- uncoarthine their premises, tracince out 
their remcter implications, anc presenting his reascnec criticism 
from the vantace point of moral philosophy, past experience, anc 
present aspirations, Similarly, as cc critic, rather than a 
creator cf method, the theorist might help in untenclinc method- 
slocical confusion, fystematically misleading expressions, 39 
equivecol terminclosy, mistaking the locicelly simple for con- 
stituent cP c:tce, an’ gise- <%- to netivien.cr 
terminism are ovvious (end frequent) examples of errors in 
treatises on metnod, Further, insights drawn from philosophy or 


‘the history cf science can aic in forming tentative judgments of 


the conceptual foundations or philosophical consecuences of a 
methocolccy. 


But beyond these negative functioms of criticism and clar- 
ification, something mere positive is wanted of the thecrist. 
Traditionally, political thecry has claimed a series of special 
problems, such as those relatec to perscnal anc civil liberties, 
loyalty and civil disokecience, equality, authority, anc the 
appropriate croundcs and limits ef ccvernment intervention, The 
creative role of the politicsol thecrist depends larzsely upon wnet 
he can scy abcut these mcetters, 


Two suksiciery reasens explain in part the thecrist's con- 
tinuine preoccupation with these issues, To some extent, tlese 
topics are his threuch preemption, Foliticel tnecry has teen 
about them; end the thecrist hes reflectec upon them, Ccnse- 
quently, he believes that he has something te contribut te their 
clerification, Secondly, the content of these rroblems chances 
constantly... Each generation must make up its minc ahout them, 
Anc the political theorist, in principle at least, contributes to 
the precess of revision of evaluations anc continuins decisicn, 


But a more Sicnificart recsen for alloting these subjects 
to political theory results, to sp@ k paracoxically, from their 
obscurity, They are cuesticns cf policy, but cell fer a decision 
On a route inte uncharted regions, Moral values ere involved, 
but there is disagreement upon whet values shell cuide us, anc 
the values themselves are muccicc and cistorted by collective 
political action anc ciffusely and subtly meshed with social 
living, Furthermcre, the problems of behavior shade off into 
Carkness -- the line at which lecel rules break down or miscerry, 
the force of scme imace from the past, the power of hate, the 
amount of virtue that 2 nation con kear, the latent potentiali- 
ties of political institutions, Therefore, it is idle to look 
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for conclusive answers to the brocder questions of pcecliticeal 
theory. Whet is wanted is the statement of a reasoned philoscph- 
iccl position, anc informed juccgment upen viable political options 
-- in short, guicance in matters that despite their obscurity we 

must still cecidcde, 


The thecrist, in his consideration of these tracitional 
problems cf political theory, can be likenec to a reflective jur- 
ist reesonine about the merits of acoptinc a new line cf prece- 
cent. Like the jurist, the pclitical theorist strives for a 
precticatle optimum, for a gece and henest rule cr principle thet 
can survive anc cuice for future days, ticre than facts anc locic 
is neecec, Their tasks call for intuition enc judcment anc wis- 
dcm te achieve creative sclutions thet strike a belence tetween 
interests, satisfy meral sentiments, and comport with a bedcy of 
existing rules and institutional prectices, FEoth the jurist and 
the thecrist must reach ccnclusions about many matters cf possible 
reactions and of Lumen behavior, past and future, But the sicn- 
posts thet they have reach cnly part of the way. Anc they cre 
searching net cnly fer a safe answer Eut a cecc one, Beyond what 
personal experience anc science can tell them, they both have use 
for and build upon the kind of insichts, juccments anc perspective 
gainec threugh literature, through philcsophy, throuch reflection 
upon history. 


The political theorist's mistake lies net in his ccncernwith 
these issues, but in his failure to revise the list cf topics and 
shift his eppreeches tc them, Some problems should be allowec 
to expire; new ones should be added, Some traditional themes, 
such as political oblisation, probably require only slicht re- 
statement, Others, such as pluralism, should be dissected inte 
© group of separate questicns, But a failing commen to many Cis- 
cussions is their akstractness; they revolve atout prepositions 
sc far removed from the pclitical scene that they smack of 
scholasticism, Political science, law, and the hehavicricl sci- 
ences are in continual evolution, They offer net only tccls fer 
scluticon, but emvirical fecundations end raw materials for the 
prehlems cf political theery, The methods and materials fcr 
onswering the issues of pelitical thecry as well es the issues 
themselves chance, Therefore, restatement is ccubly necessory. 
Anc reconsideration is not treacine the some grounc, but continu- 
elly creative, 


Political theorists cre cemmenly encaced in one remainine 
vocation, This cccupation is the enceavor to rresent a systematic 
pailoscphy of politics: a comprehensive picture of politicsl life 
that relates our living tocether in © common political entity 
with our private anc cencrel encs and our final cims, 


There scem to be twe velic reasons why the writers of such 
treatises strive. for systemctic unity, First, to sive = view of 


the whele soc that interests, crours and institutions, cims, means 
anc policies are not viewed in isclation, but as parts cf an 
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interrelatec anc complex soluticn., Seconc, systemctic unity is 

a9 moce of expcsition and proof, ‘“ithin such a fremework, the 
sicnificance, the validity end the creative power of a theoretical 
perspective are set forth and tested, 


A systematic political theory differs from a systematic 
treatment of political institutions primarily by creeater emphasis 
upon the valuable in possible political goals, anc upon the search 
for political ways and obstacles to broader enc mere ultimate 
moral purpose, If well conc, a political philescphy has much in 
common with a thouchtful novel, The novel treats cf quite 
pessible characters and largely of crdinary and familiar events, 
But relationships eof personalities, values and icees cast shadcws 
upon a far larger stage, Elements cf scattered events are mace 
te stand cut, are ordcerec, ene the whole set in c context so that 
the ordinary and familiar jars and provokes reflection, An intui- 
tion that before was dim anc wavering is new clearer, An enceme- 
lcus apprehensicn is articuletec. Or the reverse is the case: 
ond what was long believed now hes an sir of lunacy, The nevel- 
ist carries his points by bringing his characters and his stery 
fully to life. Hc shows us mocels of lives thet cre possible 
cnes -~ lives like ours, anc yet different from ours in a wey 
that casts a thousanc lichts upon the life we care leacing, that 
enables us better te see why we behave as we cco, and what we want 
to become, 


Political theory, then, is literary in form, Some are per- 
hops Cisturbed by such a comparison anc tempted to say, “Let 
Science be cone, though perish the carth,.” Science hes its 
rele; but so has literature, anc especially in aicinge us to dcis- 
cover wheat we want to do, Like the novelist, the political 
theorist paints pictures in werds of a political life that we 
mi¢cnt choose, He records his reflections upen politics to help 
us cecide how we are to live. As Plato observed, that task is 
ne mean one, 
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THE CITIZENSHIP CLEARING HOUSE: RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT 


Rhoten A. Smith 
University of Kansas 
Associate Director, Citizenship Clearing House, 1955-1956 


The announcement August 5 of a grant of nearly one million dollars to the 
Citizenship Clearing House by The Ford Foundation makes this a propitious time 
to take a fresh look at this organization, its aims, its work, and its plans for the 
future. 


It was only a little over nine years ago that Arthur T. Vanderbilt, then 
dean of the New York University Law School, called publicly for the establishment 
of a citizenship clearing house to attack a problem which he thought (and still 
thinks) to be one of the basic challenges facing American democracy. That 
problem may be stated simply. Too few men and women in this country are aware 
of the responsibility with which democracy charges them: the responsibility for 
being informed about public affairs and the responsibility for giving time and 
energy to public affairs. Too many of our citizens fail to appreciate the vital 
function performed by political parties as the vehicles of democracy, and conse- 
quently shun association with them. Too many Americans are cynical and dis- 
couraged about the less savory aspects of politics without knowing what can or 
should be done about it. In short, although democratic theory unquestionably 
assumes that the mass of the citizenry will be alert and informed and that 
relatively large numbers of the people will be active participants in the political 
process, there has been little done in the way of a systematic development of the 
means for making this so. 


This idea was the seed from which the Citizenship Clearing House was 
to grow. It was simple and direct. But beyond the idea itself there was at this 
point a lack of assurance in anyone’s mind concerning the details of any program 
which might be developed and concerning the method of operation which a 
citizenship clearing house might employ. Justice Vanderbilt believed someone 
should shoulder the responsibility for meeting the problem, but he was not sure 
as yet which agency or agencies in our society were the most appropriate for 
such responsibility. 


The first step that seemed called for was a conference of people who 
had been aware of the problem and had given it some thought. Under a grant 
from the Davella Mills Foundation, such a conference was held in New York in 
September, 1947, jointly sponsored by the American Political Science Association, 
the American Bar Association, and the School of Law of New York University. 
The meeting was attended by political scientists, educators, journalists, civic 
leaders, and lawyers. The primary conclusion of this conference was that the 
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colleges and universities of the nation, particularly through their political 
science departments, were the most logical agencies through which to proceed 
with a program for encouraging political participation. Accordingly the Citizen- 
ship Clearing House, which was inaugurated at this conference, proceeded to 
undertake four somewhat different conferences, held in widely separated areas 
of the country, and attended by representative college administrators, political 
scientists, and politicians. 


These latter conferences demonstrated the need for a survey of what 
was now being done by the colleges and universities to prepare students for 
political leadership. There was evidence that some political scientists, for 
example, had for many years been pursuing projects in their courses in 
political parties and American Government designed specifically to put the 
Student in intimate contact with political organizations as a method of initiating 
them into active participation. It was equally clear, however, that some political 
scientists did not look with favor on such teaching devices and, indeed, thata 
few viewed such activity as being well outside the realm of the teacher’s 
responsibility. 


To find out how much was being accomplished in this area by colleges 
and universities on their own, the Citizenship Clearing House secured the 
services of Dr. and Mrs. Thomas H. Reed. The money available was insuffi- 
cient for more than a questionnaire survey by mail, but responses were 
received from over 200 institutions of all kinds in all parts of the country-- 
enough to indicate, at least tentatively, that very little was being done in this 
respect, despite several notable exceptions. This conclusion was published in 
1950 by Dr. and Mrs. Reed under the title of Evaluation of Citizenship Training 
and Incentive in American Colleges and Universities. 


In 1950 The Maurice and Laura Falk Foundation of Pittsburgh became 
interested in the ideas and objectives of the Citizenship Clearing House and 
agreed to finance a more extensive field study evaluating the course conient 
and methods of instruction employed in colleges and universities from the point 
of view of the incentives provided for active political participation. Dr. and 
Mrs. Reed undertook this more detailed study and the results were published 
early in 1952 under the title Preparing College Men and Women for Politics. 


This second report corroborated the findings of the earlier one with 
respect to the training of college men and women for an active role in politics: 
such training, it was found, was not a conspicuous part of the educational process 
in the United States. The primary object of the second report, however, was to 
Suggest subject matter and teaching methods which seemed promising for the 
promotion of better training for political participation. The study was based, 
in the authors’ words, on four assumptions: 


“*l1, That democracy is worth preserving. 


‘*2, Thata truly democratic society in which individual freedom and 
initiative are steadfastly preserved is impossible outside the 
framework of democratic representative government, 
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That the two-party system is essential to the most effective 
functioning of representative democracy in the United States. 


That the two-party system and government itself would be 
greatly benefited by more active and intelligent participation 
of college-trained men and women in them”’ L 


The report stressed the fourth assumption, and argued that while most 
educators and political scientists believed in it, very few gave enough attention 
to ways and means for its practical implementation. 


It was doubtlessly inevitable that the second Reed report would stir up 
controversy. In spite of the fact that the tentative draft was presented for dis- 
cussion before publication to five conferences of teachers, primarily political 
scientists, held throughout the country, its publication caused a good deal of 
discussion within the profession, and not a few teachers were openly hostile to 
the philosophy of the report and to the pedagogical suggestions it made. 


The basic criticisms of Preparing College Men and Women for Politics, 
and of the kind of program which many people expected to be inaugurated by the 
Citizenship Clearing House, can be summarized as follows: 


1. Some political scientists simply could not agree that it was part of 
their task as a teacher to encourage political participation. This view, which 
certainly has many distinguished adherents, holds that the only proper function 
of the university teacher is to foster and encourage the search for truth. It 
argues that the qualities of the good citizen cannot be defined in substantive 
terms, and, even if they could be so defined, that it is not the proper role of the 
university to attempt to inculcate this kind of citizenship to the exclusion of all 
others. The political scientist, according to this view, has a responsibility to 
seek the truth with respect to his field of study; as political scientist, he has 
no duty to be active in politics himself, nor has he any responsibility to activate 
in his students a desire to participate. 2 The second Reed report represented 
to adherents of this position one more phase in an undesirable trend away from 
political science viewed as a scholarly discipline and toward what is sometimes 
called ‘*political activism’’. The appearance just the year before of Goals for 
Political Science, prepared by an American Political Science Association 


1. Preparing College Men and Women for Politics, p. 1 


2. This view is summarized from the remarks of Professor Roy Macridis 
of Northwestern University as they were reported in the Summary of the 
Proceedings of the Citizenship Clearing House Eastern Seminar, held 
at the Basin Harbor Club in Vermont, September 13-17, 1954. Professor 
Charles Cherington of Harvard University prepared the Summary. 
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committee under the chairmanship of Professor Marshall Dimock,°> had stressed, 
among other things, a similar philosophy with regard to the responsibilities of 
the teacher to prepare the student for an active role as a citizen, and no doubt 
helped to crystallize some of the resistance to the Reed study. 


2. A different kind of objection came from those who agreed that the 
encouragement of policical participation was a valid part of the teacher’s task, 

but who feared that the Reed report and the contemplated action program of the 
Citizenship Clearing House might lead to ‘‘participation for participation’s sake.”’ 
To these, the need is not simply for wider participation; it is for wider parti- 
cipation by the intelligent, the informed, and the morally upright. While the 
second Reed report apparently agreed with this point of view there seemed to 

be the unsubstantiated assumption running throughout that study that the college 
graduate, would, on the whole, be more intelligent, more informed, and more 
dedicated to moral principles than the noncollege graduate. Many teachers 

felt this assumption was not necessarily true, and could not see how a nation- 
wide program could be developed that would not end up by urging participation 

by all graduates, regardless of their talents or their capacity for constructive 
contribution to public affairs. 


3. Allied to this latter position was that of the political scientists who 
feared that the clearing house was conceived as an elitist and reformist move- 
ment. Part of this impression stemmed from the fact that its efforts were to 
be directed only at the college student and college graduate. Part of it was 
assumed from the slogan, ‘‘Better Minds for Better Politics,’’ which had been 
the title given to Justice Vanderbilt’s initial article in the New York Times 
Magazine. Part of it was a result of some of the assumptions which seemed 
to underlie the Reed reports. Consequently there were those who felt the 
program ought to be directed to the high school level, so that virtually every 
future citizen would have an opportunity to face his political responsibilities 
rather than the relatively small minority who went to college. Others felt 
that, despite its passages in defense of the two-party system in general and 
the American political system in particular, the Reed report actually served 
to fortify the assumption that “‘politics is a dirty business’’ in need of the 
bright idealism of the recent college graduate. 


4. And finally, there was a predictable reaction among teachers 
against the passages in the second Reed report which seemed to suggest right 
and wrong ways to teach, superior and inferior course syllabi, and proper and 
improper course aims. The Reed report did, indeed, have its message, and 
it was presented perhaps with an excess of warmth and enthusiasm. At any 
rate, teachers who have jealously defended their own pedagogical methods 


2. Goals for Political Science, Report of the Committee for the Advancement 
of Teaching, American Political Science Association, (New York: William 
Sloane Associates, Inc., 1951). See especially chs. Il and VII. 
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against the other members of their departments and against the administrations 
of their institutions, are not likely to welcome criticism and advice from rank 
outsiders. This was not a universal reaction; probably most read and judged 
the Reed report for what it was--a plea for a particular type of course anda 
particular type of approach to teaching with which one was free to agree or not 
agree according to his own predilections. Clearing House personnel learned 
from this type of objection, however, that its contemplated action program must 
avoid invading the sovereignty of the classroom. From the beginning, therefore, 
there has been an attempt to work for the long-range goals of wider political 
participation, leaving the specific details of teaching methodology up to the 
individual. Above ali, the Clearing House, while standing ready to help in any 
way the teacher who asks for advice or aid in his teaching, has rigorously 
avoided becoming merely a pressure group for a particular pedagogical 
philosophy. | 


These were the major types of criticism directed at the Reed report 
and at the proposed program of the Citizenship Clearing House. They are not 
mentioned here in an effort to reopen the issues they pose. Interestingly 
enough, these issues have become dead in the past few years simply because, 
as the program of the Clearing House has evolved, they have tended to solve 
themselves pragmatically. 


For instance, those who reject the philosophy of the Clearing House 
en toto have simply and understandably refrained from any close association 
with its activities. Many of them have, as a matter of fact, constituted a 
‘‘loyal opposition’’ to the Clearing House, serving many times to temper the 
zeal and promote the humility of those working in the program. But the 
program has succeeded because there have been many political scientists 
who have agreed with the basic premises of the Clearing House strongly 
enough to devote long hours to the realization of the aims of the organization. 
The rationale for this outiook has been ably and succinctly stated recently in 
this way: 

‘*....We (political scientists) are educating young men and women 
who are citizens of a national community which is constitutional 
in form and democratic in content and purpose. The American 
citizen today is a member of a society in which ultimate power 
rests with the generality of people, and in which offices of public 
responsibility are open to those who can capture them in periodic 
electoral contests between competing political parties. Is it too 
much to suggest therefore that our colleges and universities 
have a distinct responsibility to offer their students at least an 
introduction to the methods they may use as responsible citizens 
in making their influence felt for the common good in this par- 
ticular kind of political environment?.... 

**....Can it be doubted that specialists in the field of politics have 
a special responsibility to help the undergraduate understand the 
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means by which he may participate constructively as an intelligent 
citizen advancing the basic purposes of liberal society? 4 


The charge that the Clearing House would tend to encourage participation 
for the sake of participation has been allayed by the actions of those working in 
the programs of the affiliates. While it would be manifestly unwise for the 
Clearing House to attempt to establish criteria for distinguishing between the 
kind of student whose talents and leadership are needed in American politics 
and those whose participation would be undesirable, the ‘‘official’’ view of the 
Clearing House has always been one which recognized the need for enlighten- 
ment as well as participation. As expressed in the brochure entitled The Action 
Program, this view is as follows: 


‘* Obviously, political activity alone is not sufficient; participation 


must be accompanied by knowledge and capacity. It is too easy to 
deplore the fact that half the eligible voters do not indicate their 
choice for president, that only a small fraction of college graduates 
ever contribute time or money to political parties; but this is only 
part of the story. Dictatorships thrive on plebiscites in which over 
90 per cent of those eligible vote, and many European democracies, 
with a record of high participation, demonstrate an alarming state 
of political instability. Although more people should participate in 
political affairs, sheer numbers are not, and never can be, an 
answer to the problem; the goal must be qualitative as well as 
guantitative. An unenlightened participation in politics may be 
worse than nonparticipation. The equation should read: interest + 
capacity + participation =better politic s.°°5 


More important than this, however, has been that the people most 
directly associated with the students through the programs of the state and 
regional clearing houses, like nearly all teachers of political science, have been 
able to recognize the student whose approach to political activity is opportunistic 
and venal, and have, like nearly all teachers of political science,governed them- 
selves accordingly. The separation of the just from the unjust, so to speak, has 
therefore remained, as it must, a matter for the conscience of the individual 
teacher. 


4. John C. Donovan, ‘‘Replies and Comments to ‘Goals for Political Science: 
A discussion,’ ** Amer. Pol. Sci. Rev., XLVI, No. 2, pp. 510-11. 


5. The Action Program of the Citizenship Clearing House, (New York: 
Citizenship Clearing House, 1954), p. 7. 
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And finally, one hears very little today about the reformist or elitist 
philosophy of the Citizenship Clearing House. This is mainly because, in my 
judgment, the criticisms had been levelled at the apparent rather than the real 
motivations behind the Clearing House idea. The program was directed toward 
college students and recent graduates simply because financial limitations 
made it necessary to work with a restricted clientele who could be reached 
through established institutions. It could with as much logic have been directed 
toward young businessmen or young union officials, or toward church groups. 
There has, however, been no reason to date to regret the particular decision 
that was made, and every effort has been exerted to work with other groups 
than college men and women where it has been possible to do so without 
scattering activities to the point of ineffectiveness. 


The charge of reformism also is little heard now, simply because the 
Clearing House from the beginning has been reformist only in the sense that 
any such non-profit organization operates to effect a change which, in the view 
of its supporters, will improve present conditions in line with some principle 
or principles. The simple guiding principle of the Clearing House has always 
been no more than that the American party system will perform its vital task 
even better than it presently does if the ranks of both the two major parties 
can be systematically reinforced each year with a corps of young, intelligent, 
and politically sophisticated men and women. A gradual improvement of the 
attitude of the citizenry toward political participation and a realistic and long- 
range improvement of the general tone of American politics have been the goals; 
not utopian revolution. The best evidence that can be adduced that the Clearing 
House has avoided visionary reformism is the excellent rapport and spirit of 
cooperation existing from the beginning between the Clearing House and its 
state and regional affiliates and the national and state organizations of the two 
major parties. 


II 


The appearance of the second Reed report concluded the preliminary 
or investigative phase of the history of the Citizenship Clearing House. Having 
held the exploratory conferences, having sought and found advice and counsel 
from many groups of divergent interests and outlook, and having surveyed the 
educational situation, Clearing House personnel concluded that the time had 
arrived to develop an action program designed to give the word flesh. Under 
the first of four annual grants from the Maurice and Laura Falk Foundation, 
this phase in the development of the Clearing House was begun in the Fall of 1952. 


The organizational framework was simple. Named as chairman of the 
Citizenship Clearing House was Arthur T. Vanderbilt, Chief Justice of the New 
Jersey Supreme Court, who had authored the original idea and been a moving 
force in the organization from the beginning. Chosen as director was George 
H. Williams of the New York University law faculty who had been closely 
identified with Judge Vanderbilt over a period of several years. Because it 
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was planned to work primarily through political scientists, the decision was 
reached to select each year, on a one-year appointment, a political scientist 

as Associate Director. Four political scientists have now served in this capacity, 
the fifth having begun his tenure September 1, 1956. 


The task of the small central office staff, housed in the New York 
University Law Center, was conceived to be, first,the establishment of a number 
of state and regional clearing houses around the country; and, second, to provide 
necessary overall services. As these services of the national office have evolved, 
they have included a workshop program for younger teachers, seminars for 
teachers of politics, and a publication program, including the issuance ofa 
quarterly Bulletin which serves as a medium for exchanging information and 
ideas among those interested in the program. 


From the beginning, however, it has been keenly felt that the most 
profound effect of the Ciearing House program would result from the activities 
carried out by the colleges and universities through the classroom and through 
extracurricular activities designed to heighten the political interest of the student. 
Consequently, the first step in the action program was the holding of a number of 
state-wide or regional conferences in various areas of the country, bringing 
together college administrators, political scientists, and political leaders to 
discuss the objectives of the Citizenship Clearing House and the kind of program 
which might be initiated in that area to encourage more effective political par- 
ticipation. In almost every case, these conferences resulted in the establish- 
ment of a local citizenship clearing house at a leading educational institution in 
that state or region with a political scientist as its director. Eight such affiliates 
were established the first year, ten more in the second year, and three in each 
of the succeeding years, bringing the total to twenty-four at the present time. 


Each of the affiliates not only sponsors a program of activities on its 
own campus but cooperates with the other institutions in its state or region. As 
a consequence, some 400 colleges and universities have been involved in clearing 
house activities. 


The activities of the individual affiliates have varied considerably 
because of varying political conditions and needs, but it might be useful to 
mention a few examples of the kinds of projects sponsored. 


1. Statewide or regional student conferences. The basic project of 
nearly all the affiliates has been the student conference, held either ona state- 
wide or regional basis, which brings together selected students with political 
and civic leaders. These not only enable students to learn a great deal about 
various phases of American government and politics, national, state, and 
local, in a way sometimes not possible in the classroom, but also provide an 
opportunity for students to meet political leaders in an informal atmosphere. 


These conferences cover a wide variety of themes. Some of the 
conference themes of the past year were: ‘‘'Women in Politics’’, ‘‘Why I Went 
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into Politics’’; ‘*‘The Farmer and the 1956 Campaign’’; ‘‘What’s Wrong with 
Local Politics?’’; ‘‘Differences between the Parties’’; ‘‘The Role of College 
Students in the 1956 Campaign’’; ‘‘The Impact of National Parties and Issues 
on State and Local Politics'’; ‘‘Opportunities for Careers in Politics and 
Government’’; ‘‘Party Unity in California’’; ‘‘Effective Student Participation 
in the Democratic and Republican Party Organizations’’; ‘‘How to Get Started 
in Politics’’; and ‘‘Realism in Politics.’ 


2. Student workshops on politics. Where the student conference is 
keyed to a discussion of issues and of politics in general, and aims to heighten 
the student’s interest and increase his knowledge of political affairs, the 
student workshop is designed to provide the student with simple but basic 
political tools which will enable him to offer to the party of his choice at 
least a basic understanding of political organization in his locality and some 
knowledge of polling and campaigning techniques. This type of activity is 
designed to carry students who have had previous contact with clearing house 
programs beyond the interest-stimulating level to the level of acquiring 
political skills which the parties will find useful. 


3. Party internships. One of the most significant experiences which 
can be provided for the able and highly motivated student is the opportunity 
to work for his party or to observe party or governmental activities under the 
close supervision of party or legislative leaders. 


Several state and regional clearing houses have been able to place 
a limited number of students for work with state and county headquarters of 
both the major political parties, Other affiliates have developed projects in 
which students are assigned as active participant-observers at the state con- 
vention of the party of their choice, where they not only are ina position to 
be of service to the party but are privileged to have a close view of politics 
in action. 


4. Legislative seminars. Another experience which can be made 
available to larger numbers of students than the party internships is the 
planned and supervised legisiative seminar. This project brings the student 

' into intimate contact with the legislature of his state, making it possible for 
him to spend two or three days observing and studying the legislative process, 
not only from the galleries, but in the committee rooms, in the research 
department of the state, and in the offices of state officials. 


Similar to the legislative seminar, but conducted on the national level, 
is the *‘Week in Washington’’ program in which students are sent to the nation’s 
capital in bipartisan teams of two per week, to live in the home of a Congressman 
and follow him through a typical Congressman’s week. Also included are visits 
to the national party headquarters and to selected executive agencies and 
departments. 


5. Precinct schools. The state and regional clearing houses try to 
provide such services as they can to the parties in addition to calling upon the 
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parties to cooperate with them. An example of the kind of service that can be 
performed is the school in precinct methods held on a college campus for 
precinct committee people. Instructors are party figures with wide and 
successful experience in their own precincts~-not college faculty members. 
In each case students are invited ito attend as participant-observers. 


6. Political unions. In some cases an interest in politics and the 
motivation to become active in the party of one’s choice springs from a 
serious discussion of political and public issues with political and govern- 
mental leaders. To meet such a need, some of the affiliates have sponsored 
student political unions for a small group of highly talented majors in political 
science, modeled after the political unions of British universities which have 
for so long served as recruitment centers for British political parties. 


7. Research. The Citizenship Clearing House has properly been 
regarded by those most active in its operations as an action organization 
which supports research only as a means to help political scientists be more 
effective and realistic teachers. A very interesting development, however, 
has been the demonstration on a limited scale of the possibilities inherent in 
the research project which serves the dual purpose of acquainting students 
with political realities through a field research assignment and of turning up 
a mass of research data hitherto unavailable. 


Among the research projects carried out under CCH affiliate auspices 
have been studies of: (1) the characteristics of local office-holders and 
candidates for local office; (2) the county, district, and state conventions 
which culminate in the selection of delegates to the national convention in some 
states; (3) political attitudes among party leaders at the county level; (4) the 
development of voter attitudes toward issues and personalities in an approach- 
ing election; (5) basic data about the elections and campaigns looking toward 
a handbook of politics for a given state. 

A few of the affiliates have offered to help the parties by making the 
research facilities of the universities and colleges cooperating in the program 
available for simple studies of election data and the like. 


8. Mock conventions. This kind of project has always been considered 
by most of those concerned with Clearing House operations to be of secondary 
importance as a device for motivating students to take an active part in politics. 
The reason for this is simply because mock or sham activities never can have 
the dramatic educational impact of activities in the arena of real politics. 
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At the same time there are two advantages to be gained from a well- 
planned mock convention that have recommended it to a number of the affiliates 
as part of their programs during periods leading up to a presidential election, 
First, it is an activity that can involve for a short period larger numbers of 
students than almost any other project. Secondly, a good mock convention 
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generates an enormous amount of enthusiasm for political affairs among those 
participating, which in turn leads some of those involved to move on to more 
meaningful activity in the political organization of his choice in his local 
community. Hardly anyone can be a part of a mock convention without en- 
hancing his understanding of the methods by which our political system works 
and without having his interest in the actual nominating conventions heightened. 


9. State or regional newsletters. This activity is common to most 
of the Citizenship Clearing House affiliates and remains the almost indispensable 
medium through which contact and the interchange of ideas is maintained between 
political scientists involved in clearing house work in the area. It is impossible 
to estimate the extent to which communication within the profession on matters 
pertaining to political participation have been improved through Citizenship 
Clearing House newsletters and the stimulus to more realistic teaching 
methods thus provided. There is little doubt however, that teachers, par- 
ticularly in the smaller and less renowned institutions, have been immensely 
pleased and encouraged by the opportunity for contact with their colleagues 
and for intellectual cross-fertilization afforded by this activity. 


This summary of a few of the activities carried on by the twenty-four 
state and regional affiliates can only provide a bare suggestion of the scope of 
the total program. It should also be remembered that these activities listed 
cover only some of the extracurricular activities which could not have been 
undertaken without the modest financial assistance the Clearing House could 
provide. Probably much more significant is the growing use of classroom 
projects which take the student into the area of actual politics. A number of 
teachers, of course, developed such field-work or laboratory courses long 
before the CCH was organized. Others would have developed them without the 
existence of the CCH. Some of the more elaborate of such programs have been 
possible only because larger grants than the Clearing House could make have 
been provided by the Falk Foundation in direct grants to the individual school. 
When all this is said, however, it undoubtedly remains true that the national 
and regional workshops sponsored by the Clearing House, the CCH Bulletin, and 
other Clearing House activities have served to stimulate to an important extent 
the interest of political science teachers in the field-work and laboratory 
approach to teaching.© 


While this and other by-products of the Clearing House program are 

not easily assessed, we have some evidence of the results of CCH activity in 

the form of four evaluation reports prepared during the past year. These studies, 
necessarily impressionistic rather than scientific in character, are nevertheless 
Suggestive and have been of great value to Clearing House personnel in that they 
indicate the strong and the weak areas in the program. 


6. For an earlier account of the ferment in the profession over education for 
political participation, see James W. Miller, ‘‘Bridging Gaps in Political 
Education at the College Level,’’ a paper delivered at the American Political 
Science Association Meeting, 1953. 
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Evaluation studies were prepared for four of the more firmly estab- 
lished affiliates--Michigan, Florida, Kansas, and Southern California. In each 
case the study was made by a political scientist from the area who had an 
acquaintance with the local clearing house situation but was not intimately 
associated with the program. The California study was made by Professor 
Ivan Hinderaker of the University of California at Los Angeles; the Kansas 
study by Professor Ivan L. Richardson of Fort Hays Kansas State College; 
the Florida study by Professor Elston Roady of Florida Southern University; 
and the Michigan study by Professor John T. Dempsey of the University of 
Detroit. 


The most significant results which the evaluators observed taking 
place in their areas may be summarized briefly. 


1. One important result already mentioned has been the development 
ata number of institutions of field-work or laboratory type courses in politics. 
As said, only a few of these can be traced directly to clearing house encourage- 
ment, but a few can, and each such development is of the highest importance 
from the CCH point of view. 


2. Perhaps even more important has been the salutary effect exerted 
by the tremendous increase in contact between academicians and practicing 
politicians fostered by CCH activities. While many political scientists have 
always been active in politics, large numbers have not, and in each of the four 
evaluation studies a number of the latter testified that their knowledge of 
American politics and the realism of their teaching had gained a great deal 
from the contacts with politicians and their first-hand observation of political 
phenomena growing out of clearing house functions. In countless and measure- 
less ways this development is bound to have a long-range effect on the 
profession and on the teaching of political science. 


3. Similarly, if somewhat less significantly, it was reported to the 
evaluators by a number of teachers that the CCH-sponsored meetings of 
teachers devoted to discussions of teaching methods had caused them con- 
stantly to re-examine and re-think their professional objectives and methods. 
When one reflects upon the relatively small proportion of our profession who 
manages to attend either the national or the regional political science meetings 
this fact assumes more importance than might be otherwise supposed. This 
result of clearing house activities might be termed a kind of professional 
ferment, the effects of which may very well be far-reaching. 


4, Alithough the national office of the CCH has never formally declared 
as one of its principles the breaking down of administrative hostility toward 
political participation by members of college and university faculties, this is 
a matter which has persistently come up in clearing house functions. This is 
understandable because policies aimed at curbing faculty participation in 
politics are a matter of obvious relevance to the whole clearing house idea. 
Furthermore, debarring the political science teacher from engaging actively 
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in political affairs seems to some, as one university president put it, as 
anomalous as not allowing a teacher of surgical methods to remove an appendix. 
The clearing house has not made any systematic study of administrative atti- 
tudes toward political activity by faculty members.’ Nor is it possible to 
point to very many concrete examples where this attitude has been liberalized. 
However, an awareness of the problem has been aroused by CCH activities, 
and in a few cases administrative policies thought to be restrictive have not 
been invoked against individuals encouraged to test them. 


5. The question has once or twice been raised: How many students 
have been moved to enter politics by CCH activities? Such a question of course 
cannot be answered short of a detailed motivational analysis of students who 
have moved from college-day involvement in clearing house functions to active 
party participation. These people, a small number of whom can be identified, 
doubtless had a high interest long before the Citizenship Clearing House came 
on the scene. The point here is that students are being aroused to their political 
responsibilities; those with talents and prefilections in that direction are being 
channelled into party activity and, in some cases, armed witha modicum of 
basic political skilis; large numbers of students are enjoying more realism in 
their politics and government courses. If the parties are not being inundated 
with eager hordes of young college graduates, it can only be replied that such 
was never the purpose or philosophy of the Clearing House. 


6. The evaluators found that clearing house activities have had the 
result on a number of campuses of breathing vitality into the collegiate Young 
Republican and Young Democrat clubs. Not only do CCH activities frequently 
dovetail with the programs of the clubs; the CCH program often helps to keep 
political enthusiasm alive during the periods of almost inevitable apathy oc- 
casioned by a political system geared to the calendar. There are cases, 
furthermore, where Young Democrat and Young Republican clubs have been 
established in the wake of student political interest engendered by clearing 
house activities. 


7. It is perhaps worth mentioning that each of the evaluators uncovered 
evidence that a number of politicians felt that clearing house activities had 
raised, if ever so slightiy, the dignity of political work. Such a change in the 
climate of opinion toward politics is, after all, one of the long-range aims of 
the program and the fact that more than a few political leaders mentioned this 
result is most encouraging. 


See Howard White, ‘‘Do American Colleges and Universities Encourage 
their Faculties and Students to Participate Actively in Politics?’’ A 
Paper Delivered at the American Political Science Association Meeting, 1953. 
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The evaluators, of course, turned up problems as well. The most 
important of these should be mentioned. 


1. Probably the most serious kind of problem which the four affiliates 
in question have faced stems from a general problem of American politics. This 
is the matter of party factionalism. It has been relatively easy for the state and 
regional clearing houses to maintain a rigorous bi-partisanship in its programs, 
It has not been so easy to avoid appearing to take sides in factional intra-party 
disputes. This is because, as is well known, factionalism is well-nigh universal 
and, furthermore, the factions shift with bewildering swiftness. This problem 
has made it especially difficult to develop programs for internships with state 
and county party headquarters--a project of the greatest value when it can be 
properly administered. Work with individual candidates for office has likewise 
been somewhat inhibited by the winds of factional strife. Some teachers have 
been reluctant to project a student into a factional situation for fear of the 
possible consequences of premature factional identification. ® 


2. A second problem has been that the clearing house idea and objectives 
have sometimes been received more cordially by one party than the others. The 
evaluation studies for California and Michigan--where the two parties are 
relatively equal--did not show this problem. In the one-party states of both 
Florida and Kansas, however, this problem has been of some concern to those 
responsible for the program. Oddly enough, the Florida CCH has experienced 
more success in working with the majority party, while in Kansas the minority 
party has been more cooperative. In the latter state the effects of this attitude-- 
which should not be exaggerated unduly--have been mitigated by the fact that 
Republicans from nearby Missouri have been fully as anxious as Kansas Demo- 
crats to help in every possible way. 


3. The third problem found by the evaluators was that in no case had 
a really effective system been developed for carrying the program to the recent 
graduate. From my experience I would say that this is generally true of all the 
twenty-four affiliates. Efforts in a number of cases have been made, but the 
State directors would agree, I believe, that none of the devices tried, from 
working through the alumni office of the college to calling a group of recent 
graduates back to the campus for a clearing house activity, has been an un- 
qualified success. This has a good deal of significance, because the man five 


8. One political scientist even expressed an uneasiness about forcing the student 
to choose his party too early. He wrote to the evaluator: ‘*‘Iam sure we all 
find a fair number of students, and often some of the best equipped mentally, 
who are in the process of thinking out their proper party affiliation for the . 
first time and occasionally departing from family tradition. Do we do them 
a service by rather hastily shoving them into political association early in 
college when they will be inclined to choose the family tradition party if 
forced to make a choice? Given time and further academic experience a 
few may change and make a decision for themselves. When they get into 
active work with one party or the other, however, this will tend to reinforce 
past prejudices and any future change is highly unlikely.”’ 
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or ten years out of college, who has served his military service, started his 
family, and begun his career is in a much better position to consider his political 
responsibilities seriously than the college senior. And the same is true of his 
wife. By the time the college senior is ready to run for a precinct post, his 
determination to be politically active, sparked by his course in political parties, 
his involvement in the Young Democrats or Young Republicans, and his exper- 
iences in clearing house affairs, may have cooled considerably. This isa 
problem to which attention needs to be directed and will be directed during the 
ensuing years. 


4. The activities of the state and regional affiliates have been carried 
out on average annual budgets of between $1500 and $2000. These relatively 
modest resources, of course, have constituted the most serious limitation of the 
program, although it should be pointed out that these funds have released an 
unexpectedly large contribution from most of the institutions active in the program. 
Just as one example, the University of Kansas and the institutions cooperating 
with it in the program of the Kansas Citizenship Clearing House contributed an 
estimated $5,789 worth of materials, services, and travel and subsistence costs 
to the program, exclusive of all faculty time given to clearing house affairs. 
This represents an institutional contribution of more than two dollars for every 
dollar furnished by the Citizenship Clearing House. The experience of other 
affiliates is doubilessly similar. 


5. The matter of limited staff time has been the other factor seriously 
circumscribing the total impact of the Clearing House program in the areas where 
it is in operation. This is not to ignore the fact that the freely-given time and 
energies of the state and regional directors and of many other political scientists 
throughout the country has been the most valuable asset of the program. But 
there is a limit to what any of us can give to any program and the fact that clearing 
house activities have from the beginning been heaped on top of other responsibilities 
has meant that the full potential of the program has never been realized. 


This is not solely a matter of money. While it would be possible with 
significantly increased resources to release the time of the directors and/or 
others for clearing house work, and while this would solve part of the problem, 
there would still be difficulty in securing more than a fraction of the time and 
energies of the most capable people. This is because, by and large, neither 
individual institutions nor the profession as a whole has yet recognized this 
kind of work as being of equal value for purposes of academic promotion to 
research and publications. Consequently, teachers contribute their time to 
clearing house work because they believe in it, because they like it, because 
they consider it a fuifiilment of their obligation to the students, and, perhaps, 
because it offers a change of pace from the routine that often seems to lead 
interminably from classroom to research cubicle and back again. 


These problems will be ameliorated in the future, as I shall point out, 
by the terms of the grant from the Ford Foundation. 
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The Citizenship Clearing House announced on August 5, 1956, the 
receipt of a grant of $975,000 from The Ford Foundation to support its program 
for the next five years. The Faik Foundation will continue to support part of the 
program for at least the first year, although its contribution will be less than 
in the past. Other foundations will no doubt finance specialized phases of the 
program, but the source of primary support will be The Ford Foundation. Thus, 
the Citizenship Clearing House stands on the threshold of a new era. 


The details of the program to be developed in the future have not as yet 
been worked out, but it is possible to mention some of the broad outlines. 


Organizationally, the Clearing House will remain much the same. It 
is planned to continue with a permanent director and an associate director, the 
latter to be, as in the past, a political scientist on one-year appointment. 
Professor Ivan Hinderaker of the University of California at Los Angeles will 
serve in this capacity for 1956-1957. Additional staff duties, if necessary, may 
be performed by past associate directors, affiliate directors, and by individual 
political scientists on a consulting basis. 


The major organizational change is the creation and appointment of a 
board of trustees to assist in the formulation of over-all policy for the program. 
Those who will serve as members of the board of trustees are: Paul M. Butler, 
Chairman, Democratic National Committee; Lawrence H. Chamberlain, Dean, 
Columbia College, Columbia University; James A. Farley, Chairman of the 
Board, The Coca-Cola Export Corporation; Arthur S. Flemming, Director, 
Office of Defense Mobilization; Leonard W. Hall, Chairman, Republican 
National Committee; Alexander Heard, Professor of Political Science. Uni- 
versity of North Carolina; Evron M. Kirkpatrick, Executive Director, American 
Political Science Association; Edward H. Litchfield, Chancellor, University of 
Pittsburgh; E. Wilson Lyon, President, Pomona College; Robert Moses, Com- 
missioner of Parks, New York City; Arthur Naftalin, Commissioner of 
Administration, State of Minnesota; Russell D. Niles, Dean, New York University 
Law School; Peter H. Odegard, Professor of Political Science, University of | 
California; E. E. Schattschneider, Wesleyan University; and Arthur T. 
Vanderbiit, Chief Justice, Supreme Court of New Jersey. It will be noted that 
the board includes educators, political executives, party officials, and repre- 
Seniatives of the press, as well as political scientists. 

Each state or regional citizenship clearing house will likewise be 
urged to appoint a locsl board of trustees to be responsible for major policy 
in its area. Development of the program for each area, however, will remain 
as in the past in the hands of the state or regional director. Each director will 
also continue to deal directly with the national office, although some thought has 
been given to the creatior of a position of regional chairman, whose primary task 
wili be that of consultant to the affiliates and their cooperating institutions. It is 
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felt that much of the success of the Clearing House program in the past has 
resulted from the relatively informal and personal relationships between the 
people cooperating in the program, and consequently every effort will be made 
to preserve this cordial atmosphere. 


At the present time only limited expansion is contemplated. The major 
emphasis of the new program will be upon the development $n depth of the es- 
tablished programs, rather than upon the establishment of new affiliates. In 
some few areas, however--and notably the South--efforts will be pushed to 
develop new state clearing houses. Furthermore, it may be possible to give 
very limited aid to programs consistent with CCH objectives sponsored by 
institutions in areas not served by an affiliate. But the great bulk of the re- 
sources will go into intensified programs developed by the existing affiliates. 


Some of the affiliates, of course, will not be inclined or able to broaden 
their programs significantly beyond their present dimensions. In some other 
cases, the program will be substantially strengthened. In each instance the type 
of program wili depend on the amount of time the director and/or others can 
devote to the development of an imaginative program and, naturally, the resources 
available both from the Clearing House and from the cooperating institutions. 


The details of the broadened affiliate programs will of course be worked 
out on an individual basis as always. It is likely that the party internship program, 
the referral system for systematically channelling students into the party organi- 
zation upon graduation, work with the recent graduates, and local workshops for 
teachers in smaller institutions are all being considered for intensification. 


Some of the problems encountered in the past should not be quite so 
imposing during the next five years. Most important, it will now be possible to 
make available to the college or university housing the affiliate funds which can 
be used to release part of the time of the director or some other person in the 
political science department. This should make it possible to develop better 
coordinated programs and to encourage activities which have not been pursued 
in the past because of their costliness in time. 


The distinguished board of trustees which has been appointed will be a 
permanent source of new ideas. Moreover, the experience gained during the 
first four years of the action program should make it possible to accomplish 
much more with the same resources than in the past when, inevitably, some 
mistakes and false starts were made. Coupled with the increased funds 
available, this fact make the chances for a program of genuine significance 
seem highly promising. 
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Paper presented at the American Political Science 
Association Panel on Civil Liberty 
Washington, D.C. September 1956 


THE SUPPRESSION OF DISLOYALTY IN 
TIME OF MILITARY DANGER 
PAST EXPERIENCE AND PRESENT TRENDS 


Je Malcolm Smith Cornelius P, Cotter 
University of California Stanford. University 
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It is fifteen years since Harold Lasswell postulated the Garrison State, 


a hypothetical construct suecestive of the possible working out of political 
teends which were then observable in the United States.L This was a state in 
which the judicial and legislative functions had atrophied, The executive and 
the "specialists on violence" were supreme. All organized social activity was 
governmentalized, and independent associations had disappeared. All work was 
public and the citizen confronted two alternatives: "to obey or to die." 

The Garrison State has not been realized (Lasswell did not attempt 
prediction). The social scientist cannot with certainty say that we are 
marching inexorably toward it, or that we are on a road to another kind of 
serfdom. ‘We do live, heen. in a period of political transition, and in a 
state which is different in some important essentials from that which we lmew 
fifteen, twenty, or thirty years ago, It is a state utes tn neither as free 
as some democrats think democracies should be, nor yet totalitarian in the 
Garrison State sense, Let us call it amphi bial. 

It is a state besieged. One in which freedom of piiietetine, ot movement, 
and expression increasingly are subjected to restraint based upon the applica- 
tion of political tests, War has facilitated transition to the amphibial state 
and its essential elements can be described by reference to governmental efforts 
to suppress political disloyalty during the recurrent periods of military 
emercency in this century, 

The key to the developrent of the amphibial state is to be found in the 
changed objectives and modes for administering security controls, and in a 


revision of the tenable assumptions concerning the duration of war emergencies, 
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Objective and mode of administration of controls, 


On the eve of delivering his April 1917 war message to Congress Woodrow 
Wilson was tormented with thoughts concerning the probable impact of war upon 
civil liberty in the United States. He confided some of these fears to Frank 
Cobb of the New York World, who had heeded a late evening call to the White 
House « 


Then he began to talk about the consequences to the United 
States. He had no illusions about the fashion in which we were 
likely to fight the war. 


He said when a war cot going it was just war and there weren't 
two kinds of it. It required illiberalism at home to reinforce the 
men at the front. ‘Ye couldn't fight Germany and maintain the ideals 
of Government that all thinking men shared, He said we would try it 
but it would be too much for us, 


"Once lead this people into war," he said, "and they'll forget 
there ever was such a thing as tolerance, To fight you must be 
brutal and ruthless, and the spirit of ruthless brutality will 
enter into the very fibre of our national life, infecting Congress, 
the Courts, the policemen on the beat, the man in the street." 


Conformity would be the only virtue, said the President, and 
every man who refused to oonform would have to pay the penalty, 


He thought the Constitution would not survive it; that free 
speech and the right of assembly would go, He said a nation 
couldn't put its strength into a war and keep its head; it had 
never been done. 


"If there is any alternative, for God's sale, let's take 
it," he 


His words were prophetic. The Congress later in 1917 enacted legislation 
(the Sspionace Act), amended the next year, outlawing speech causing or 
attempting to cause insubordination or refusal of duty in the military forces, 
or, among other things, discouraging or attempting to discourage the sale of 
government securities, Lh The courts were ruthlessly brutal in enforcing 


this legislation, Chafee reports some 2,000 prosecutions under the Espionage 


Act. {5 Judges and juries gave wide scope to its words, 
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It became criminal to advocate heavier taxation instead of bond 
issues, to state that conscription was wnconstitutional though the 
Supreme Court had not yet held it valid, to say that the sinking of 
merchant vessels was legal, to urge that a referendum should have 
preceded our declaration of war, to sey that war was contrary to 
the teachines of Christ. Men were punished for criticizing the Red 
Cross and the Y,. M, C, Ave, while under the Minnesota Espionage Act 
it was held a crime to discourace women from lnitting by the remark, 
"No soldier ever sees these socks," It was in no way necessary that 
these expressions of opinion should be addressed to soldiers or men 
on the point of enlisting or being drafted. Most judges held it 
enough if the words might conceivably reach such men, They have 
made it impossible for an opponent of the war to write an article 
or even a letter in a newspaper of general circulation because it 
would be read in some training camp where it might cause insubordina~ 
tion or interfere with military success, He could not address a 
large audience because it was liable to include a few men in wiforn, 
and some judges held him punishable if it contained men between 
eighteen and forty-five, since they might be called into the army 
eventually; some emphasized the possible presence of ship-builders 
and munition makers. » « e | 


One judge even made it criminal to argue to women acainst war, 

by the words, "I am for the people and the governrent is for the 

profiteers," because what is said to mothers, sisters, and sweethearts 

may lessen their enthusiasm for the war, and "our armies in the field 
and ovr navies upon the seas can operate and succeed only so far as 

they are supported and maintained by the folks at home," 

Members of the I.W.W, were taken into dragnets and held in custody for 
months or years prior to trial in batches of twenty-five, one hundred, or 
one-hundred-and-fifty, Juries returned their wholesale verdicts after barely 
minutes of contemplation, and bewildered men and women were trooped off 
to begin serving five, ten, even thirty~five year sentences, and to wonder 
from what sources they were to raise the extravagantly levied fines, Lf The 
convicted received little solace from the Supreme Court, L8 

Investigatory authorities and prosecuting officials were aided by a group 
"of disciplined citizen volunteers, members of the American Protective League, 


an organization created with the approval of the Attorney General and ee. 


consisting ... of approximately 250,000 members scattered throughout the 


United States ..," L9 Not infrequently summary justice was administered by 
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groups of private citizens acting under dubious color of or outside the law, 


The primary purpose and effect of restrictive legislation and its enforce- 
ment was punitive. Direct and harsh retribution was the goal sought and 
achieved; prevention was secondary and incidental, to be achieved insofar as 
the record of prosecution and conviction served to deter disloyal activity by 
others, Since the program was retributive, there was no necessary logical 
relationship between the intensity and duration of controls exercised over 
particular individuals and the objective needs; in security terms, to immobilize 
them, Thus persons sentenced during the War for associations and utterances 
remained in prison well into the tewenties, 222. 

We employed the criminal process with greater moderation in the Second World 
War, Local federal attorneys did not have a free hand to seek indictments in 
sedition cases, Suits were "wmdertaken only with the approval of the Attorney 
General, in order that a wmiform policy may be enforced which will avoid use of 
the sedition las to punish merely careless or wmpopular utterance "Zit The 
lesson of 1917-1920-=the danger of letting the nation see red~-had been taught 
well, But in addition, we tended to relax emphasis upon retribution in con- 
sequence of a growing conviction, given legislative expression first in anti-war 
measures and later in defense statutes, that prevention must be the goal, 

Retribution and prevention are not clear-cut dichotomies, They are terminal 
points on a continuum, Most legislation falls at intermediate points along the 
continuum, And while the most purely pmitive legislation has an incidental 
preventive effect, the most purely preventive entails adverse consequences for 
individuals which have the impact, if not the purpose, of punishrent, 

Here lies a key to the distinction, The concepts of fault and punishment 


are avsent from purely preventive legislation which has the sole forward-looking 
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objective of avoiding socially In his 1955 Godkin 


Lectures, John Lord O'Brian heralded the rise of "a new system of preventive law 
applicable to the field of ideas," He regarded it as "essentially different 
| from traditionally American procedures "2212 To this the authors would enter the 
caveat that much of the administrative law of this century is inspired by the 
perceived need to substitute prior restraint and prevention for the concept of 

guilt and post hoc retribution, 

The emphasis upon prevention spells inevitable geometric increase in the 
incidence and variety of administrative controls, As preventive prograrns are 
developed in the security field, the government policeman's field of vision is 
enlarged to take in the whole population of a nation. He mus t forestall pro- 
scribed acts, and in theory anyone has the potential to commit such acts» 

Under a preventive law program it is necessary to specify "some of the ante-~ 
cedent characteristics which predispose [groups] to behavior" of the kind to be 
avoided, This is an actuarial eredtiotiods ine delegating power usually performs 
the task of actuarial prediction, thereby providing broad-gauge criteria to guide 
the administrator 2? Unless entire groups are to be subjected to precautionary 
disabilities, it then becomes necessary to make predictive decisions of another 
sort, The probable future tendency of specific group members to commit the 
proscribed acts must now be measured, In theory this prediction can approach 
"wnequivocal Specification"=-i,e., it may be absolute, The developing behavioral 
sciences. contribute to solution of the problem of absolute prediction as they 
provide the administrator with guiding models of "ideal [personality] types or 


coherent behavioral systems" tending toward patterned responses to varying 


social stimula 
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This is not an alarmist excursion into a fictional future, We refer to 
present reality. 

What is the present loyalty security progran--ultimately derived from the 
Hatch Act of 1939, the first federal legislation "to promulgate standards for 
testing the loyalty of applicants or employees to their Government"ZL7.-put a 
prozram for excluding persons from federal service on the basis of a prediction 
of the probable future likelihood that they will engage in acts inimical to the 
internal security of the United States? The Attorney General's list performs 
the function of actuarial prediction, and the hearings boards frame absolute 
predictions in individual cases, To say that individuals dismissed from govern~ 
ment service under this program are not subjected to punitive action, is not to 
suzgest they do not utter in property and in reputation. But the’ harm they .- 
experience.is impersonal and wmintended, 

ixclusion from prescribed forms of employrent is a limitation upon 
individual freedom--freedom of oppor tunity. And when it is based upon applica-~ 
tion of a political test, it certainly vitally affects civil liberty. It is 


not only the federal service which is affected. Maritime employment is 


similarly restrictea,L28 and the Butler Bill of 1955, which probably will be 


reintroduced and passed in the 85th Congress, would set up a parallel program 
for defense facilities (factories, transport, etc.) Le? The Internal Security 
Act of 1950, blends administrative and criminal law techniques toward the pre-~ 
ventive goal in sore instances of debarring group members from federal or 
defense employrent, and in others to compel them to reveal their group member- 
Ship in seeling such employment. In the first instance the Congress has framed 
both actuarial and absolute predictions, the latter extending to each member of 


the group, and in the second instance it has framed the actuarial prediction and 
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sought to insure that employing officials would be alerted to the need to frane 
absolute 

Let us continue to develop the theme of exclusion--for preventive law seeks 
to immobilize individuals in the manner and to the extent necessary to avoid the. 
meeting of subjective predisposition and objective opportunity to commit pro- 
scribed acts, The Neutrality Acts of the ‘thirties gave the President power to 
exclude American citizens from travel on bellicerent ships or to belligerent 
areas, as a precaution against provocative international incidents 2+ The 
Internal Security Act of 1950 prohibits the issuance of passports to members of 
organizations found by the Subversive Activities Control Board to be Commmist 
organizations C2? Thus, not because they have committed crines, but entirely 
because it is anticipated they would act inimically to American security were 
they to go abroad, such persons are excluded from almost the whole of the world 
other than the U. S. In effect, they are penned within the U, S, 

The Japanese exclusion program of the Second World War was similar in 
effect. It merely enlarged the area of exclusion to embrace any area other than 


the relocation camps to which the Japanese nationals and Americans of Japanese 


extraction were assigned,2? In short, there is a point at which exclusion, from 


opportunity, from movement, becomes so restrictive as to amomt to being caged, 
And we have forthrightly allowed for this, continsent upon circumstances of need, 
The “mergency Detention Act of 1950, by now familiar to all, provides actuarial 
bredictions to be applied by administrative officials in determining the i 

in individual cases, to remove citizens to detention camps, 22h The Attorney 
General may reduce the control to house arrest or something intermediate between 


that and detention, as he sees eit, £25 This, of course, is preventive control, 


entirely lacking in punitive purpose. It ends with the emergency giving rise to 
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it. Thus the duration of the control exactly matches the duration of need, 
just as the duration of ineligibility for federal employment under the loyalty- 
security program exactly matches the period of justifying need--which is 
indefinite. 

Publicity, as it intimidates the individual subjected to it, or forewarns 
those who are the object of his persuasive effort, has an immobilizing effect. 
It is a traditional and tried tool of preventive law. Applied to the ends of 


national security, we have for nearly two decades required registration of 


"agents" of foreign evunteses t2° A list of such persons is available to the 


public. The Subversive Activities Control Board functions as much to focus 
public attention upon subversive groups as to identify them for the purpose of 
aoplying legal restraints to them, 227 Once identified 2s subversive groups they 
must, like the foreign agent, identifY on the envelope or wrapper, the source 
("a Commmist organization") of any literature they disseminate through the mail, 
and they must similarly label television and radio broadcasts 42° Their printing 
equipment is subject to registration with the Attorney General./2? 

The foregoing is not an exhaustive catalog of instances or types of 
preventive legislation, From one administration to the next and from Congress 
to wandbeatbid Congress, the process of identifying new categories of subversive 
groups and new disabilities to b~ applied to the end of avoiding damaze to our 
national security continues, The scope of security-affected activity steadily 
expands, the public realm continues to assimilate that of the vrivate, 

fnd we no lonser have available to us the comforting thought that the 
issuance of a proclamation of peace, or the signing of a treaty will reverse the 


process and a few yesrs of normalcy efface memory of it,220 
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Duration of Emergency, 


Until recently it has been tenable to regard war as a temporary aberrance in 
the course of political affairs. Thus excessive curbs upon civil liberty were 


automatically corrected by the termination of the war, and could lightly be 


condoned tee The necessity for carefully »alancing control programs, and their 


application in individual cases, against the current military necessity for them 
was not dramatically apparent. And their legitimacy~-i.e., the adequacy of the 
procedures by which they were promulrated and applied--covld safely, or even 
desirably, remain unchallenged for the nonce, 

Thus during the First World “lar no careful effort was made to avoid 
occasional excess; the government was not fastidious in its regard for civil 
liverty. There is no need to apply the hand brake when the vehicle is so 
governed es to come to an automatic stop before reaching the danger point, 
RPecause of the assured temporary nature of the sacrifices which Wilson made for 
the goal of victory in war, he could, as Richard Hofstadter has svggested, 
"justify himself" and vindicate his administr-tion through achieving "the final 
victory of the forces of democracy, "32 The war cost thousands of human lives 
abroad and authored repressive measures at home which were smothering not merely 
diverse thought, but the lives and freedom of persons, Victory would both 
vindicate and end the sacrifices 

Certainly this view. was: prevalent during the Second iar, alsoe President 
Roosevelt invoked this idea in the cowse of his September 192 demand for amend~ 
ment of ‘ous Sabena Price Control Act: "When the wer is won, the powers wmder 
which I act automatically revert to the people--to whom they relong "233 The 
war ended end our liberties did not become more secure. Now forces intervened 


to prolong the crorgencys 


He 
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A fiveeyear period of defense and a war has vee succeeded by a state of 
sieze which promises to exceed a generation in durations 

This compels us to reassess a vital element in the traditional theory of 
democratic response to ys which is based on the premise that war 


emergencies are of short ‘durations 


Legitimacy is a relative term, As Justice Jackson instructed us in 


the Steel Seizure Cases/3h presidential action is most legitimate when it is 


taken under concressional authority, and most clearly illegitimate when it 
. Violates congressional statute. Between lies the penumbra area of the constitu- 
tional power of the President-=that to which President Truman referred as 
"inherent" power. 

Lincoln did all three, thus exercising a truly Lockean prerogative to act 
under the law, in the absence of the law, or contrary to the en in tine of 
ener geney Wilson relied almost exclusively upon legislative delegations, 
In contrasting the war records of Wilson and Lincoln, W. A. Dunning concludes 
that civil liberty was restricted to about the same degree in the two administra-~ 
tions. But wnlike Lincoln's marked preference for action under the Commander -~ 
' Iin-Chief clause, the First World War President depended almost exclusively upon 
statutory delegations of authori ty 20 

President Roosevelt, it would appear, fowmd it occasionally necessary to 
resort to all three approaches, securing new legislation as required, "fruitfully 
misinterpreting" existing legislation as necessary to accomplish his purpose, 
and threatening on one occasion that 


In the event that the Congress should fail to act, and act 
adequately, I shall accept the responsibility, and I will act, £3? 
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Justice Jackson, in dissenting from the majority opinion of the Supreme Court 
upholding an executive-devised program or which President Roosevelt secured 
enforcing legislation only as an afterthought, phrased what we take to be the 
classic American response to the problem of the legitimacy of repressive 
legislation in time of military danger: 


_ Much is said of the danger to liberty from the Arny program for 
deporting and detaining these citizens of Japanese extraction, But 
a judicial construction of the due process clause that will sustain 
this order is a far more subtle blow to liberty than the promulgation 
of the order itself, A military order, however unconstitutional, is 
not apt to last longer than the military emergencyeeee But once a 
judicial opinion rationalizing such an order to show that it conforms 
to the Constitution, or rather rationalizes the Constitution to show 
that the Constitution sanctions such an order, the Court for all time 
has validated the principleee.e, [which] then lies about like a loaded 
weapon ready for the hand of any i ead that can bring forward a 
plausible claim of an urgent need, 


Any argument for condoning illegitimate gov-rnmental action responsive to 
emercency conditions is plausible only insofar as emergencies are of limited 
duration, Any tendency upon the courts to avoid jurisdiction in such cases or 
so narrowly to construe them as to accomplish the same purpose is condonable 
only insofar as emergency is of limited duration, Any disposition upon the part 
of the executive to exercise the kind of prerogative asserted by Lincoln, by 
Roosevelt, and by Truman (in the seizure of the steel mills) can safely be 
permitted only if the powers thus exercised can soon "revert to the people," 

In brief, it is suicidal for democrats longer to regard such occasional 
action by government as evidence of the extent to which democratic nations can 
safely afford to do dangerous things, or as harmless heel-kicking by conscien= 
tiously democratic executives. For precedent accumulates inexorably, and in time 


of prolonged emergency, temporary license can easily become permanent 


lawlessness, 
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We have referred to the United States of today as an amphibial state, 
characterized by the ascendency of the principle of preventive law, Preventive 
law applied to the objectives of national security involves application of 
restraints based upon judgments which take into accomt political association, 


expression and conduct, The Supreme Court has clearly approved the principle 


of prior restraint dissociated from any concept of fault, L329 and has sanctioned, 


also, the application of political tests as a basis for applying disabilities to 
comma There is little cause to believe that it will invalidate any exist- 

ing congressional legislation embodying the principle of preventive law. It is 

here to stay. And like most such principles, it will probably "expand itself 

in practice 'to the limits of its Logic, tll 

This does not mean that final degeneration of. democratic institutions has 
set ing It would be premature to herald the Garrison State, 

The judicial fumction is strong and vital. The Congress retains the latent 
power to check administrative action. Despite hysterical pronouncements to the 
contrary, the wellsprings of political criticism and dissent have not parched 
and cracked, 

It remains possible to employ these azencies to influence the course of 
political development, But it is doubtful that we can radically check or re-= 
direct a process of governmentalization of all facets of human activity which is 
driven by pressures of the magnitude of those which play upon the United States 
today. Evidence of the pervasive and single-purposed nature of Communist 
infiltration of the Western Democracies, and acquaintance with the destructive 


power of hydrogen weapons spur us to almost irrational efforts to protect the 


national security. 
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If it is impossible to call halt to existing trends, it becomes necessary 
for the conscientious liberal to determine whether to expend his energy in 
wmproductive opposition to preventive programs, or to accept them and operate 
within their context to conserve and expand democratic values as possible, 

Those who exercise the first choice (or its popular modification: "Let's 
apply political tests as a basis for prior restraint, but pretend that we don 't,") 
reject the pragmatic definition of legitimacy accepted in this paper and associate 
the concept with some absolute standard which they can apply to test govern- 
mental programs, Their action has the practical consequence of stigmatizing as 
illegitimate programs adopted and administered according to constitutional forms 
and likely to be permanent in nature. This does not strengthen constitutional 
morality. Those who BO second choice will be plagued by the fear that in 
seeking to preserve the principle of legitimacy and the procedures of democracy 
within the framework of the amphibial state they are wmintentionally lending 
strength to authoritarian forces, 

The objectives to be pursued within the existing system are the maintenance 
of good faith and procedural regularity in the administration of preventive 
programs, The courts, the legal profession, and the press, may be relied upon 
to work toward the accomplishment of these ends, Help must also be forthcoming 
from the Congresse 


While the courts--or the Supreme Court, at any rate-swill be disinclined to 


take upon themselves the function of predicting the probable future behavioral 


Patterns of individuals, they will freely review the adequacy of the administra- 


tive procedure involved, In doing so they will apply legislative standards and 
the constitutional standard of due process, ‘le hazard the guess that the interest 


of Congress in procedural refinement and the bent of the Cowt for confining 
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itself to statutory questions will keep the due process clause in the backgroud 
as a brooding "ormipresence," Even were this not true, it is doubtful that the 
standard for "full hearing" set out in the Morgan case would be rigorously 
applied LY? 

Some recent cases indicate the effectiveness with which the Supreme Court 
can play this limited but important role, 

The Peters and Cole cases fall within the first category. In the Peters 


case the Supreme Court invalidated an adverse security decision of the appellate 


Loyalty Review Board on grounds it exercised jurisdiction in violation of 
Executive Order 9835, by which President Truman set up a loyalty review program 
in 1947. The order gave the central Loyalty Review Board jurisdiction to hear 
on appeal only those cases in which the agency hearing board had found against 


an employee, and in such cases it recommended final action to the agency. 


Peters had been found to be loyal by the agency board and the Loyalty Review 
Board had initiated review improperly, “ia, the central Board had "ordered" 
dismissal, instead of recommending 4¢,2u3 In the Cole case, the Supreme Court 
confined itself to a finding that the Congress in Public Law 733 of 1950 
authorized dismissal only after evaluation of the character of the employee, and 
the sensitivity of the position occupied by him, Executive Order 10/50 treated 
an adverse judgment of the employee 's character as in and of itself adequate 
basis for dismissal, and the Department of Health, Education and Welfare 
dismissed Cole upon such a finding Lut 

Executive Order 9835 of 197 assigned to the Attorney General the function, 
after "appropriate «e. determination" of composing a list of subversive organiza~ 
tions for guidance of security officers, He refused organizations so listed 


Opportunity for hearing, and in doing so, said the Supreme Court in Joint 
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Inti-Fascist Refusee Committee v. McGrath in 1951, gave his action the character 


of "an arbitrary An "appropriate determination", as required by 
the order, "must te the result of a process of reanening “C8 It is difficult to 


state with assurence the basis for the Court's decision in Communist Party of 


the United States v. Subversive Activities Control Board, in April 1956, C27 No 


constitutional issue was determined, The Party alleged the S,A,C.B.'s finding 
that it was a Communist-action organization based upon the perjury of three 
witnesses, The Board merely responded that regardless of the merits of the 
perjury charge, the testimony of other witnesses was adequate to sustain its 
findings, The Oourt concluded that the judiciary could not perform the reviewing 
function assigned to them if they were to accept records in which administrative 
findings rested in upon clouded testimony, 


In Ex parte Endo, decided on the same day on which it upheld the Japanese 


relocation program in 194, the Supreme Court admonished the War Relocation 
Authority that it must release an American girl of Japanese extraction whose 
loyalty was conceded by the detaining authorities, The government's action must 
be consistent with its finding. In conceding the loyalty of an individual swept 


up in a mass detention program it surrendered the authority to detain ner 48 


Many questions concerning existing procedures and practices in administer- 
ing preventive programs remain, Part V of the recent Senat Subcommittee report 


on Administration of the Federal Loyalty Security Program poses some of them, 


They chiefly relate to the use of shifting and vague charges, wnsworn and secret 
testimony,’ to the frequent refusal to permit the person subject to administrative 
action to confront and cross-examine witnesses, and to the protracted nature of 
such proceedings 2? Beyond these questions of procedure one comes upon the 
sursestion that, if punishment is not the objective of such programs--if preven- 


tive action is a form of social insurance--it is just and appropriate that the 
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persons subjected to it receive all material aid in prosecuting their causes and 
some form of indemification. 

For these procedural improvements, and for continuous and sustained oversight 
of the burgeoning programs restricting individual freedom, we must look to the 


chief architect of the programs, Congress, and hope that we do not look in vain, 
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/u3 Peters v. Hobby, 349 U.S, 331 (1955). 
[ul Cole v. Young, 351 U.S. 536 (1956). The Cole case also teaches that insofar 
as a Supreme Court interpretation of a statute tends to restrict the scope of the 
preventive program that decision will generate immediate and- strong congressional 
pressure for legislative restoration of the status quo ante, 

341 U.S. 123, at 136 (1951), 

Ide 

351 U.S, 115 (1956), 


323 UeS, 283 (194h), 


Sen, Rept. NOe 2750, OPe cit. 
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THE JAPANESE PREFECTURE: A PIVOT OF CENTRALIZATION 


By Kurt Steiner 


1. 


The present Japanese prefectures were created in the course of the Meiji 
Restoration which began in 1367 and which marks the emergence of Japan as a 
modern nation state, Prior to this event a proliferation of power centers had 
in fact existed although the Tokugawa overlords had claimed suzerainty over the 
fiefs. Toward the end of the feudal era intellectual movements undermined both 
the position of the Tokugawa and the narrow loyalty to the fief lords. The 
officials of the more independent fiefs in particular were ready to follow the 
demands of a higher loyalty to the nation and to the Emperor. The unification 
of the country allowed them to play a new role on a mech larger stage. 


The tendencies toward the abolition of feudalism were accelcrated by the 
threat of an invasion by the West. The need for a modern army, for a modern 
system of communication and transport, and for industrialization in general was 
urgent. The prevailing "siege psychology” was exacerbated and prolonged by the 
unwillingness of the Western powers to revise the unequal treaties. To the 

Meiji leaders particularism in any form meant weakness, The Imperial Rescript of 
July 14, 1871, converting the feudatories into prefectures, stressed the 
necessity of eliminating the "disease of government from mlitifarious centers" 
and of “centering the government of the country in a single authority." There 
followed a drive for consolidation of the prefectures, until by 1890 only 43 of 
the original 302 were left. The present prefectures are thus artificial 
creations, as are the French departments, Most Japanese cities, towms and 
villages also came into existence by governmental fiat. The natural towns and 
Villages of the feudal era may have served their purposes as social units; as 
‘units of government they were too small. Repeated mass amalgamations between 
1874 and 1889 wiped out about four fifths of their number, As a prominent 
Japanese political scientist observes, "The problem of local government was 
always treated as a problem of the local administration of the central 
government: what areas should exist, what authorities should be established 

for them and what functions should they exercise,'2 


In 1873 a split occurred in the elite which had brought about the Meiji 
restoration, The “ins, mostly samurai from the former riefs of Satsuma and 
Chosht, had staffed the bureaucracy largely with personal followers from the 
same areas. The "outs" attempted to dislodge them through political movements, 
feeding on the discontent of the population groups who felt slighted by the new 
leadership. The ensuing period of Japanese political history is characterized 
by a schism between the entrenched bureaucracy, which was tied to the ruling 
oligarchs, and the emerging political parties, The latter demanded the 
convocation of representative assemblies. To assuage this demand and to channel 


+l, We. McLaren, "Japanese Government Documents," Transactions of the Asiatic 
Society of Japan, vol. 42 (1914), pp. 32f. 

“Masamichi Royama, Noson Jichi no Hembd /Transformation of Self-Government in 
Agricultural Villages/, (Tokyo, 1948), p. 1. 
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jt away from the national level, assemblies on the local - including the 
prefectural - level were established in 1878, At the same time the governing 
elite hoped to neutralize this concession by subjecting the new assemblies, 
limited in power as they were, to far-reaching controls by the local executive 
and by keeping the latter in line through the prefectural governors, who 
remained officials of the central government. 


All this failed to satisfy the opposition.3 On the other hand to General 
Aritomo Yamagata, the creator of Japan*s modern local government system, it was 
an article of faith that the strings of local government had to remain in the 
hands of the national bureaucracy. When it became necessary in 1881 to promise 
the promigation of a constitution and the creation of a national parliament 
(Diet), he foresaw a day when cabinets would become dependent on a Diet majority. 
But it seemed still possible to make local administration an island of 
bureaucratic rule, untouched by the flood of party politics. With this idea 
in mind, he urged that the local governmental system be established before the 
first Diet was convoked in 1890, Aided by the Prussian jurist Dr. Albert 
Mosse, he drafted the wales basic local government codes which were promulgated 
between 1888 and 1890. 


As may be anticipated from the foregoing, centralization and bureau- 
cratization were the basis of the new system,» The prefecture and its governor 


were again the central point of the scheme, The prefecture was characterized 


3As early as June 1877 a memorial of the Self-Reliance Association 
(Risshisha) had decried the “evils of centralization." This Association was a 
forerunner of the Liberal Party (Jiyitd) which in its constitution draft, 
written in 1881, provided for citizen participation in the designation of governors 
and of other local officials and in the determination of matters of local interest, 
including local finance. The platform of the other popular party of the time, 
the Progressive Party (Kaishintd), also contained a plank on local government, 
calling for “restriction of the sphere of interference by the central govern- 
ment," 

Wamagata stated his views in the "Reasons for the Fnactment," attached to 
the draft of the local government codes and in his speeches to prefectural 
goverhors. They are also expounded in his "History of the Establishment of 
the Conscription and Self-Government Systems" [*Chohei Seido oyobi Jichi 
Seido Kakuritsu no Enkaku"/, reprinted in Historical Essays on Meiji Consti- 
tutional Government and Economy /Mei ji Kensei Keizai Shiron7, edited by 
the Kokka Gakkai, Tokyo, 1919. 

Almost all writers on Japanese local government stress its "bureaucratic" 
character. By "bureaucracy" they do not just mean “big organization"; the term 
Signifies to them a group of administrators who attempt to preserve their 
unfettered control of governmental activities. As a group, they contend 
with other groups (including the parties) for the power in the state, While 
common loyalty to members of the oligarchy and origin from the same fiefs lost 
their importance as elements of cohesion, the bureaucracy remained a rather 
tightly knit group, sharing a belief in their own exalted status as servants of - 
the State and as pillars of the Emperor's rule, as well as a distrust of 
political parties and an aversion to popular control. Later, attendance of the 
same school - the Law Faculty of Tokyo Imperial University - formed an 
additional link. | 
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as an "incomplete autonomous entity"; the governor remained an official of the 
central government, selected and controlled by the Home Minister and in turn 
controlling the mnicipalities on his behalf, 


As long as the central government remained in the hands of the oligarchs - 
who formed cabinets "transcending" the parties, the govegee ‘s political task 
was to stem the growth of parties within his prefecture, 


But, in time the oligarchs arrived at a modus vivendi with the parties, 
and party cabinets came into existence after the First World War. During this 
period the prefectural governor was often used to "deliver elections" to the 
government party. 


The local government structure was a pyramid with the Home Minister 
on top, the prefectures as the intermediate layer, and the municipalities at 
the base, The Home Minister controlled not only the appointment of the 
governors, but until 1926 also that of the city mayors, although in the latter 
case the city assemblies had the right to nominate three candidates, The 
executive was able to dominate or bypass the assemblies at each level. In 
addition, local functions were limited, Thus police and education were admin- 
istered completely by the national government, Centralization was reenforced 
by a continuous stream of assignments of obligatory national functions, either 
to the local entities as such or specifically to their chief executives. In 
the latter case the executive acted independently of the local assembly. 
Controls were of the administrative, rather than of the legal- judicial variety. 
They included preventive controls, requiring permits for certain local actions, 
and corrective controls, such as annulment of local actions or performance of 
actions which local commnities failed to take by the next higher level of 
government, 


Sin assigning to the prefecture the status of an "incomplete autonomous 
entity," Yamagata overruled Mosse's original suggestion, The contemporary 
press focused its criticism on this principle of the prefectural code. 

See, e.g. Tokyo Institute of Municipal Research, Fifty Years of Local 
Government /Jichi Gojtinen Shi/ (Tokyo, 1941), pp. 365ff. 

7Typical was the vow of Governor Mishima of Fukushima Prefecture that 
arson, burglary and the Liberal Party would not be tolerated in his juris- 
diction. His zeal was rewarded by his appointment as Superintendent-~General 
of the Tokyo Metropolitan Police Board, (Chitoshi Yanaga, Japan Since Perry, 
New York, 1949, p. 157). In Tokyo, as in Paris, police administration was 
separated from the general prefectural administration, 

8For instance, if an assembly decision relating to the budget was deemed 
"impracticable" or if the assembly failed to vote expenses for obligatory 
functions or for emergency measures, the supervisory authority could supply 
the lacking authorization by the assembly. In 1929, at the heyday of local 
self-government, about 50% Of the prefectural budgets were enforced in 
this manner. 


i 


Tendencies towards greater local freedom were reflected in the various 
amendments of the basic codes bctween 1898 and 1929. Assemblies became more 
representative of the electorate, their powers were broadened and the powers of 
the executives were curtailed. The amendment of 1929 which granted prefectural 
assemblies the right of enacting prefectural by-laws stood, it has been aptly 
said, on the water shed.? At that time the hope was expressed that the reforms 
would culminate in the popular election of governors; but this hope was not 
fulfilled until 1946. 


As Japan came under the sway of militarism and totalitarianism the 
tendency was reversed. In 1943 the creation of the Tokyo Metropolitan 
Government under an appointed governor meant actually the absorption of the 
City of Tokyo by the prefecture, In the same year a regional top organization 
was instituted. Each of the nine regions had a Regional Administrative Council 
consisting of the prefectural governors and of the chiefs of police within the 
region, and of the chiefs of the regional bureaus of the various ministries. 
The Council was headed by a president, nominated by the prime minister and 
appointed by the Emperor, The nine regions were replaced in June 1945 by 
eight regional Superintendencies — General, each coinciding with a military 
and air defense district. When the occupation of Japan began, Japan's local 
government had reached its most thoroughly centralized form, 


2. 


The occupation authorities started with the assumption that the 
democratization of Japan would be aided by a stress on local self-government, 
Even before the new constitution ~ which contains a chapter on this subject - 
came into effect, a revision of the basic local government codes provided, among 
other things, for the popular election of the prefectural governors, 10 It is 
interesting to note that the government insisted that, in spite of this change, 
the prefectures should remain “incomplete autonomous entities" and the governors 
should retain their status as national officials, subject to all the controls 
which this implies. The government had its way although the Diet added a 
clause, indicating that the arrangement was to be only temporary and, in a 
resolution attached to the bill, called on the government for speedy submission 
of a measure making the governors prefectural officials, They were finally 
given that status in the Local Autonomy Law which became effective together 
with the new constitution on May 3, 1947. 


The constitution does not mention the various types of local entities, 
It provides that regulations concerning the organization and operation of local 


%Fifty Years of Local Government deals with these amendments in detail, A 
perceptive analysis may be found in Masatoshi Nagahama, Local Self-government 
[Chins Jichi/, (Tokyo, 1952) pp. 18 ff. 

10Tn 1946 almost all political party platforms contained a plank in this 
regard, A policy statement of the Far Eastern Commission, dated July 2, 1946, 
directed that the new constitution should provide for "the popular election of 
heads of institutions of local government such as prefecture, city, town and 
village." The amendments of the basic local government codes, were submitted to 
the Diet on July 5, 1946, and became effective on September 27, 1946. 
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public entities shall be fixed by law “in accordance with the principle of local 
autonomy (Art. 92); that the chief executives and the assemblies of all local 
entities shall be directly elected (Art. 93); that local entities shall have the 
right "to manage their property, affairs and administration" (Art. 94); and that 
legislation, applicable only to one local be submitted to a 
plebiscite in the locality concerned (Art. 95). 


The Local Autonomy Law eliminates the hierarchy of levels of government 
and places all local entities on a substantially equal footing.l2 In general, 
the controls of the central government over the prefectures and of the prefectures 
over the municipalities were abolished, Following John Stuart Mill's principle 
that "power might be localized, but knowledge mst be centralized," such 
supervision as the law permits consists largely in the gathering of reports and 
in the conduct of audits and inspections. 


Only when the governor acts as "national agent" - i.e., when he carries 
out a national function assigned to the prefectural governors by way of the 
so-called "agency delegation" - is he subject to the direction of the central 
government, Similarly the mayor comes under the governorts control when he acts 
as "national agent." In both cases the control is exercised by a sort of 
modified mandamus procedure,13 


Other measures of the occupation in the field of local government were the 
abolition of the Home Ministry, the decentralization of police and education, 
the reform of local finance and taxation, and the separation of national and 
local civil service. A cursory observer who focused his attention on the legal 
framework may well have obtained the impression that local autonomy had been 
established in Japan, However, closer inspection and an investigation of actual 
practices reveals a different picture, 


3e 


In actuality the central government exercises general "guidance" over 
the local entities and uses the prefecture, as before, for the guidance of the 
minicipalities within its area, This guidance extends over the entire range of 
functions and, indeed, the distinction between local functions and assigned 
national functions has little practical effect, It is significant that the 
provisions for the mandamus procedure have not once been used during the nine 
‘years of their existence, 


Was is well known, the constitution was drafted by the Government Section 
of the Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers (SCAP). A suggestion to give to 
prefectures "a form of state sovereignty" was discarded at the outset; the final 
wording of Article 92 eliminated also the possibility of home rule charters, 

However, prefectural regulations take precedence over municipal regulations 

and the creation, dissolution or division of a municipality requires the consent 
of the governor and of the prefectural assembly, 

W3Local Autonomy Law Art. 146 end 150. For a detailed description, see Ralph 
J. D. Braibanti, "Executive Power in Japanese Prefectural Government," Far 
Eastern Quarterly, vol. 9, (1950), pp. 231 ff. 7. 
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On the national level, the Home Ministry has not yet been reconstituted 14 
put aLocal Autonomy Agency was established within the Prime Minister's office in 
1949. In a reorganization in 1952,15 it was assigned most of the functions of 
the Local Affairs Bureau of the defunct Home Ministry although its legal powers 
of control are not nearly as strong, This agency is the fountainhead of most 

of the central guidance of the local entities. 


On the prefectural level, the structure of the executive offices is 
prescribed by the Local Autonomy Law, These offices are staffed, in principle, 
by prefectural officials, However, some 8,000 officials engaged in certain 
functions prescribed by cabinet order - such as social insurance and unemployment 
stabilization - are appointed, paid and, in fact if not in law, supervised by 
the appropriate ministries of the central government.l© Recruitment for the 
prefectural service is legally in the hands of the prefecture, But the 
prefectures usually have an extra-legal arrangement with the Autonomy Agency 
under which promising young officials, who have passed the national examination 
and have been accepted by the Agency, are sent out to serve in the prefectures 
until they have risen to certain positions, whereupon they return to Tokyo, as 
was their hope and expectation all along,2? 


Within the prefectural organization the task of guiding the municipalities 
is entrusted to the Local Affairs Section. In relation to towns and villages it 
performs this task through the Local Affairs Offices of the prefecture which are 
established in the areas of the gun (county), an administrative subdivision 
legally abolished in 1926, 


Central Government guidance takes a variety of forms. The Autonomy 
Agency issues a stream of notifications to the governors and to division chiefs 
of the prefectural governments and conducts meetings for them in Tokyo, summoned 


44Plans for a revival of the Home Ministry have been discussed since 1952. 
A bill for the establishment of a Ministry of Internal Affairs (Naiseishd) 
was introduced in the present Diet but failed to pass, 

133n the course of this reorganization the Agency dropped the adjective 
"local't in its title as being inconsistent with its newly acquired function of 
managing certain national elections, Local elections are still managed by local 
Election Administration Committees at the various levels. In the same year an 
amendment of the Local Autonomy Law permitted the Prime Minister (that is in 
practice the Autonomy Agency) and the governor to give technical assistance 
and to make recommendations to local entities for the rationalization of 
local organization and activities. 


10m addition, certain officials are paid in part by the national treasury. 
In 1951 the number of these "subsidized officials" in prefectural governments was 
57,497. There were 44,113 subsidized officials in municipal offices. 


1? the prefectures feared from the beginning that the separation of national 
and local civil service would deprive them of the best graduates of Tokyo 
University who, out of prestige considerations, would apply for service with 
the central government. These fears were justified as is showm by the great 
nuzber of applicants who take the prefectural examination after having failed 
in the highly competitive national examination. 
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py the National Association of Governors; it writes model by-laws for prefectures 
and minicipalities, and its officials turn out a-substantial number of legal 
commentaries and other materials, ostensibly of an unofficial nature but actually 
designed largely for the instruction of local officials, Notifications also 
originate from the various ministries in charge of functions assigned to lecal 
entities, When the guidance is addressed to prefectural officials, they are 
requested to convey the applicable information in turn to the municipal officials 
within their jurisdiction, 


The semi~official organizations of local entities - of which the National 
Association of Governors is one - play an important role in this procedure. 
Thus associations of town and village mayors, organized on the level of the gun, 
hold regular meetings at the prefectural Local Affairs Office under the chair- 
manship of the chief of that office, Representatives of the gun associations 
in turn meet at the seat of the prefectural government, The entire structure is 
used to transmit prefectural and national policies to the mayors, Two further 
examples may indicate the degree of guidance in the conduct of daily business. 
According to one observer the Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry issues an 
average of 45 to 55 notifications a day to the prefectural governments .18 A 
number of village mayors whom I interviewed stated that they or their staff visit 
the prefectural Local Affairs Office at least once a day in addition to frequent 
contacts by telephone. In fact local entities are not only used to accepting 
guidance from above but are afraid of acting without it. Thus if a municipality 
desires to adopt a by-law on its own initiative, the mayor usually shows the 
draft to the Local Affairs Office before submitting it to his assembly. The 
same is true for the budget. Governors also often seek the advice of the 
Autonomy Agency regarding their legislative proposals. Even municipal Mlection 
Administration Comnittees, established to insure the freedom of local elections 
from control by the executive branch, sometimes discuss questions of validity 
of ballots with the prefectural Local Affairs Section. 


4. 


The question naturally arises why the local entities do not use and 
protect their newly won legal independence to a greater extent. One reason 
lies in the fact that the local government reforms of the occupation remained a 
half-way house, especially in the vital areas of functions and finances, 


During the era of centralization and in the critical period immediately 
after the war, literally hundreds of laws, ordinances and other regulations 
preempted governmental functions for the central government and then assigned to 
the local entities or to their chief executives the duty of participation in 
their execution, Each one of these laws forged a new link between the various 
levels of government in the form of added administrative and financial controls, 


The occupation decentralized police and education, as we have already noted 
in passing. But a broad frontal attack on the problem of the re-allocation of 
functions among the various levels of government was not undertaken until 1949, 
when the Tax Mission, headed by Dr. Carl Shoup, suggested creation of an expert. 
cormittee to make recommendations in this regard to the national executive and 
legislature. At that time it was too late, The Japanese government was obviously 


l8jndrew J. Grad, Land and Peasant in Japan (mimeographed, New York, 1952) p.165. 
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unwilling to provide the sustained effort which the task required, and the 
Occupation, drawing to a close, was no longer able to do so. The Recommendations 
Concerning Redistribution of Administrative Affairs of the expert committee - 
usually referred to as the Kambe Committee - were shelved and the problem of 
functions remained unsolved, 


In 1952, the duty of participating in the execution of national functions 
was assigned to prefectures by 36 laws, to prefectural governors by 128 laws, 
to cities by 32 laws, and to villages by 74 laws. The situation is basically 
the same today. The result is a hypertrophy of assigned duties and an atrophy 
of independent local functions. In fact, the prefecture is almost wholly 
engaged in national functions, and a number of the mayors whom I interviewed 
estimated that national functions absorb some 80% of their effort, 


It should be noted that the national government carries only a part of the 
financial burden connected with each of the assigned functions, The percentage 
is prescribed in the laws which make the assignments; but a local entity does 
not automatically receive this percentage - somewhat euphemistically called 
a subsidy - when it engages in a project based on these laws. Rather its 
request for the subsidy casts it in the role of a petitioner, and a scheme for 
the defrayal of the required expenses has to be worked out with the central 
government in each individual case.l? This procedure of dispensing specific 
subsidies among a great number of competing local entities opens the door to 
political and personal favoritism, When a subsidy is received, it is followed 
by a number of inspections and audits: the ministry in charge of the function, 
the Board of Audit, the Finance Ministry and the Administrative Management 
Agency descend on the recipient locality, All of this is in addition to the 
regular inspections of the Local Autonomy Agency. 


The Shoup Mission aimed at replacing most of the specific subsidies by a 
block grant in order to reduce central controls, to facilitate local financial 
planning and to equalize the capabilities of the wealthier and poorer localities, 
Adherence to a formula, taking into account a great number of pertinent 
variables, was to assure these aims, Put the Local Finance Equalization Grant, 
as applied, never fulfilled the hopes of its proponents, Both in the 
determination of the total grant and in its distribution to the local entities, 
the central government retained wide discretion, 


Although prefectures and municipalities compete in fact for subsidies and 
grants, the smaller cities and all towns and villages turn to the prefecture 
for help in their quest for money from the central government “0 In regard to 
the Equalization Grant - now called Local Distribution Tax - this practice was 
regularized in 1952 by an ordinance which makes the governor an assistant to the 
Autonomy Agency in the calculation and distribution of the grant to the 
minicipalities. A measure, designed to increase local independence, now ties 
the prefecture more closely to the central government and makes the munici- 
: palities more dependent on the prefectures. The situation is similar in regard 
be to local loans, A local entity which desires to obtain a loan, mst first apply 
oe for a permit from the next higher level of government. The loan is then usually 


A793 prefectures maintain offices in Tokyo which have the task of facili- 
tating the contacts between the prefecture and national officials. Vice-governors 
Sometimes spend the greater part of the year in Tokyo, 


“significantly the larger cities have their owm Tokyo offices, 
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provided by the Finance Ministry, so that the central government is not ony 
in the position of a supervising authority but also in that of a creditor, 


National subsidies, grants and loans frequently contribute more than 60% 
and occasionally even more than 80% of the revenue of some of the prefectures. 
With all this the gap between local revenmes and expenditures is widening. In 
1952, 35 out of the 46 prefectures and some 80% of all cities showed a deficit 
in one form or another. The situation is equally bad on the town and village 
level. 


To sum up: although the Local Autonomy Law contains an impressive list 
of affairs with which local entities may deal in the absence of national laws 
and ordinances, they have in fact little room and less money for independent 
activities. Being dependent on the central government for the greater part of 
their revenue they are also in no position to draw a line at which financial and 
other controls must stop. A hint that subsidies may be affected by the adoption 
of a certain measure adds great weight to any advice from above, as does the 
ever present fear that the failure to obtain the understanding of the higher 
authorities in advance may be frowned upon and have similar effects. 


De 


However, neither the middle of functions nor the scarcity of local finances 


can fully explain the submission to central controls in the face of legal 
provisions for local independence, An equally important cause is the persistence 
of traditional administrative attitudes. These attitudes are based on a 
transference of personal relationship patterns to the field of government. 


The idea of hierarchy is an important element in traditional Japanese thinking. 
While hierarchical notions tend to defy precise limitation of the powers of the 
superior, they encourage a certain paternalism because superior status implies 
obligations towards those of inferior status, This paternalism is particularly 
apparent in the relations of the Autonomy Agency to the local entities.@2 Within 


“lprefectures are sometimes able to place loans with private banks after 
having obtained the permission of the central government. 

22Tt is interesting to note that the occupation reform of the local tax sys*em 
aimed in particular at strengthening the financial situation of the mnici- 
palities, Subsequent amendments of the Local Tax Law favored the prefectures, 


*3the Local futonomy Agency Establishment Law (No. 131 of 1949) assigned to 
the Agency the duty of contributing "to the realization of local autonomy." The 
apparent inconsistency that a central government organ, participating in the 
control of local entities, is to champion local autonomy, (which implies 
some independence from such controls) is reconciled by the paternalistic view 
that the Agency mist guide the local entities in the use of the freedoms granted 
to them and protect them against their own incompetence, 
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this framework of thought the guidance of the Autonomy Agency is based on its 
higher status in a hierarchy and thus does not require any specific legal 
authorization, Similarly, the municipal administrator - with the exception of 
the officials of the larger cities - usually thinks of himself as subordinate 
to his prefectural counterpart. 


The obverse side of the benevolence of those in superior status is the 
loyalty and obedience which those in the lower status owe them, Harmony, 
which is the traditional aim of the social order, is maintained when those in 
a higher status are benevolent and those in a lower status obedient. Duties 
of loyalty and obedience too, are not easily circumscribed, Insistence on 
"rj ghts"™ has no place in such a system, Indeed, conservative Japanese 
frequently contrast the warmth of concrete loyalty-—dependency relationships 
with the coldness of a system that is based on rights and eschew the idea that 
law, which is abstract, should ultimately govern human relationships. Because 
this mode of thinking is transferred to the realm of intergovernmental 
relations, the legal safeguards for local autonomy remain unused and the term 
ultra vires, so important in administrative law elsewhere, has little practical 
significance in Japan, 


These attitudes on the part of the local officialdom are, by and large, 
supported by the local population, I mentioned the artificiality of Japanese 
local entities including the municipalities, This artificiality results ina 
lack of civic spirit and of that vitality which sometimes creates a jealous 
regard for whatever independence the law provides even in countries with a 
centralized local government structure, 


In Japanese local elections conservative ideas combine with practical 
considerations when the voter casts his ballot for officials who are likely to 
get along harmoniously with those higher in the governmental hierarchy.2 A 
vigorous advocacy of the rights and interests of the locality which may lead to 
friction and estrangement does not usually find popular endorsement. 


In this regard the first election of prefectural governors, held in 1947, 
was particularly interesting. In 24 of the 46 prefectures, the incumbent 
governor — originally an appointee of the central government - was returned to 


2h, See e.g. Brian Chapman, Introduction to French Local Government (London, 
1953), pp. 57, 135, 221 and passim, 

In regard to the situation in Japan, it may be added that the local 
citizen can hardly be expected to show great interest in local affairs, when 
the distribution of functions and the tax structure is so fuzzy that he does 
not know what services he may expect from the various levels of government to 
which he pays his taxes, For this reason the Shoup Mission also advocated a 
clear-cut separation of taxes in terms of bases and collections, The Local 
Tax Law of 1950 was to put this principle into practice; but later amendments 
have tended to revert to the status quo ante, 


2 

" hie the central government has, with the exception of a brief interlude 
in 1947-148, consistently been in conservative hands, this aids the conservative 
Candidates on the local level, 
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his post as "the peoples’ choice." Two additional prefectures elected 
candidates who had, up to this time, served as governors elsewhere, Another 
two prefectures chose ex-governors, who did not hold office in 1947. Four 
contests were won by other high government officials, Altogether 67% of the 
successful candidates had a "pure! bureaucratic background, 


6. 


Law and practice of Japanese local government thus present a conflicting 
picture today, Are there any indications that the factors that create the 
divergence may, in time, become less important? 


There are few signs of a change in the attitudes of the central government 
officials, It may be that the younger experts and technicians, who increasingly 
staff some agencies, will in time become a counterbalance to the "general 
administrators" who are the core of the old bureaucracy. They too are likely 
to favor centralization. But, in their case the reason is not so mech the 
persistence of hierarchical notions than their impatience with the obstacles 
which local indifference sometimes puts into the way of programs of national 
importance, Being less influenced than their elders by the traditional valve 
system, they may be more prone to seek rational solutions for the problems of 
inter~governmental relations, 


On the local level, the prefectures show somewhat contradictory trends. 
We noted the bureaucratic antecedents of most of the governors, elected in 
1947. The ex-bureaucrats were aided not only by the high prestige enjoyed 
by state officials; being conservatives, they also benefited by the conservative 
pattern of political participation, prevalent especially in rural Japan, 
‘There the voter casts his ballot usually not because he favors certain policy 
alternatives, but because he wishes to fulfill obligations of personal 
loyalty. Campaigns and platforms play an insignificant role, This pattern 
is strongest in village elections where face to face relationships are most 
important. But through a network of loyalties it influences also the elections 
in larger units. Because of the low political consciousness of the electorate 
and the status considerations which guide it, the successful candidate is 
comparatively free in his actions while in office. 


It would go beyond the scope of this paper to discuss in general 
the probable effects of social change and especially of urbanization 


2OThe appointment of 25 former Home Ministry officials, 4 former officials 
of the defunct Superintendencies-General and of a number of former officials 
of various ministries to the post of vice governor between 1947 and 1950 
extended the bureaucratic coloring of the prefectural executive. See Yoshisato 
Oka and Kiyoaki Tsuji, "Policy and Mechanisms of the Post War Structure" 
("Sengo Taisei no Seisaku to Kiko") in Annuals of the Japan Political Science 


Association / Nihon Seiji Gakkai Nempd 7’ (Tokyo 1953), pp. 44 ff. 
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on this pattern,*? But it is noteworthy that the percentage of “bureaucratic? 
governors dropped from 67% in 1947 to 37% in 1951 and 1955; that the newly 
elected governors are often prefectural politicians; that the elections 

are sometimes marked by fairly vigorous campaigns, based on issues, and that 
promises of public works and of other benefits to localities or interest 
groups play a significant role in these campaigns, As the governors become 
increasingly subjected to pressures by their new master, the electorate, their 
relationship to the central government is undergoing a gradual change, The 
keen competition for national grants is an aspect of this change.“ 


The tendencies toward greater independence are particularly apparent among 
the officials of the cities. The allocation of certain taxes has long been a 
bone of contention between cities and prefectures; the cities opposed vigorously 
the abolition of the municipal police and the establishment of the prefectural 
police in 1954; and the five biggest cities - Osaka, Kyoto, Nagoya, Yokahama 
and Kobe —- whose administrative and potential financial capabilities equal or 
excel those of the prefectures, in which they are located, have long been 
engaged in a struggle for freedom from prefectural tutelLage.~? 


In national politics, demands for fuller local autonomy find expression 
in the platforms of the opposition parties, Prior to their merger both 
socialist parties called for "democratization of local government" in general, 
and for maintaining the "democratic police structure" and the system of public 
elections of local chief executives in particular. In substance these planks were 
retained after the two parties united in 1955.29 It is noteworthy that the most 
spectacular disorders in the Diet were created by the introduction of measures 
aimed at centralization of police and education, 


270n this subject see e.g. Robert E, Ward, "Patterns of Stability and Change 
in Rural Japanese Politics, Occasional Papers of the Center of Japanese Studies 
of the University of Michigan, No, l, (1951) and "The Socio-Political Role of the 
Buraku (Hamlet) in Japan," American Political Science Review, vol. 45, (1951), 
pp. 1025 ff; Nobushige Ukai, “Japanese Election Results Reconsidered," Pacific 
Affairs vol. 26, (1953), ppe 139 f£; and my article on "The Japanese Village and 
its Government," Far Eastern Quarterly, vol. 15 (1956), pp. 185 ff at p. 195. 


Douglas H, Mendel, Jr., "Behind the 1955 Japanese Elections," Far Eastern Survey, 
vol, 24, (1955), pp. 65 ff. shows the increasing importance of parties and policies, 


28 For the reaction of the central government to this change, see below 
pel. 


this is the significance of the so called "Special City Movement." Until 
1898 the biggest cities had less self government than the others, the prefectural 
governor acting also as mayor. Ever since the beginning of this century they 
fought for exemption from prefectural control, The supervision of the Home 
Minister and the governor over them was reduced in 1922, The absorption of 
Tokyo City into the prefecture in 1943 marked a reversal of the trend. Until 
1956 all cities, large and small, were treated on an equal basis. A recent 
amendment of the Local Autonomy Law contains some special provisions for 
Cities over 500,000, but does not grant them the desired special status. 


2° Comparative Platforms of Japan's Major Parties, translated and arranged by 
Cecil H, Uyehara, Michio and Shimako Royama and Shijuro Ogata (mimeogr., 
Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, 1955), pp. 36 f. 
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These measures were part of a program to rs, ae the importance of the 
prefectures at the expense of the municipalities, The amendment of the 
Police Law in 1954 transferred the police function to them,32 More recently 
a revision of the Board of Education Law made the school teachers in effect 
prefectural officials. In both cases, the opposition was supported by a 
large segment of public opinion, 


Beyond these initial steps loom more far-reaching plans for a revision of 
the prefectural system, One of these plans calls for a return to the appoint- 
ment of the governors; the other for the establishment of a regional structure, 


The plan to revert to the appointment of governors has been discussed 
since 1952, Early in 1954 the government drafted an amendment of the Local 
Autonomy Law to give effect to the plan, but finally decided not to submit it 
to the Diet because "public opinion did not yet support the change "33 In fact 
public reaction had been almost uniformly unfavorable and even the conservative 
press and parts of the Liberal Party expressed opposition, The scheme also 
raises a constitutional question. Article 93 of the constitution provides for 
the direct popular election of "the chief executive officers of all local 
public entities." Prima facie, this would seem to prohibit the appointment 
of governors, The proponents of the scheme deny this and base their argument 
on the fact that the constitution.does not define the term "local public 
entities," According to them this leaves the determination of the scope of the 
term to law, and the Diet is thus free to abolish the prefecture altogether or, 
a fortiori, to attribute to it a lesser degree of autonomy than to other units, 
e.g. by providing for the appointment of their chief executives, 


At present the issue of a revision of the constitution is widely discussed, 
While the attention of American observers is focused on the proposed abolition 
of the disarmament clause (Article 9), the revisionists also plan to alter 
other provisions including those on local government. A constitutional revision 
requires a 2/3 majority in both houses of the Diet, The strength of the 
opposition, which following the Upper House elections in July 1956 occupies more 
than 1/3 of both houses, constitutes a bar to revision at this time. Faced with 
this situation in the pursuit of its aims in the local government field, the 
cabinet may well return to the argument that the appointment of governors is not 
unconstitutional, 


J1Thus the report of the Local System Investigation Council, a body 
established by law in December 1952 to make recommendations for the revision of 
the local government system, stressed the “intermediary position between the 
cities, towns and villages and the state, held by the prefecture, and proposed 
a strengthening of prefectural functions, 


a 32 Although the revision of the Police Law aimed ostensibly at the 
establishment of an autonomous prefectural police," it extended also the 

central governmert*s control over the police, On this and other post-occupation 
developments, see my article on "Local Government in Japan: Reform and Reaction," 
Far Eastern Survey, vol. 23, (1954), pp. 97 ff. 


33 Asahi Evening News, February 13, 1954, p, 1 
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Those who wish to revert to the appointment of governors point out that 
elections are an expensive luxury which the prefectures in their straitened 
financial circumstances can ill afford; that elected governors have to cater to 

the interests of their constituencies and thus are prone to promise non- 

essential public works; that the attempts to fulfill these promises lead to 
unnecessary competition for national grants; and that the time devoted to 

political fence-mending could be more usefully applied to the execution of 

national functions.34 ‘These reasons are interesting because they confirm, on 

the one hand, the trends noted in the foregoing section and, on the other hand, 
show that important elements of the central government still share the predilection 
for bureaucratic as opposed to democratic government which characterized their 
predecessors at the turn of the century, There is a clear implication in the 
argument that what is necessary, good or fair should not be determined by the 
interplay of competing political forces, but by a dictum from above, 


There are also political motives behind the move, Candidates, running on 
a socialist ticket or supported only by the socialist parties although running 
as independents, have been able to win 3 gubernatorial seats in 1951 and 
again in 1955. A newspaper report based on a press conference with Prime 
Minister Yoshida stated that "the administration takes the stand that the 
relations between the central and local government are likely to be hampered by 
the present system under which socialists could serve as prefectural governors 
vhile the Liberal Party is in power."3? [+ may be added, that the governorship - 
is potentially one of the choicest patronage plums, 


The attitude of the present governors towards the plan depends upon their 
political affiliation and their background, While the National Association of 
Governors registered its opposition, it is well known that conservative governors 
with a bureaucratic background, hopeful of future appointment, privately 
favor it, 


The plan bo establish a regional structure, usually referred to as the 
Dé-Shi System? » has much to recommend itself. The 46 prefectures were 
established at a time when modern means of communication were in their infancy 
in Japan; they are impracticably small as areas of present-day administration 
and they do not coincide with any natural geographic or economic divisions of 
the country? The establishment of a smaller number of regions could 

- contribute to economy and administrative efficiency, Such a consolidation has 
been under consideration since 1927 and, as we noted, regions were in fact 
created in 1943. Although they were abolished after the war, the various 
ministries of the central government continued to use regions of various size as 
jurisdictional areas for their field agencies, 


While there is a little resistance to a regional scheme as such, there is 
a great divergence of views regarding the character which the regions should 


34See e.g. Yomiuri Shimbun, January 12 and 13, 1954. 


3°Ni pon Times, January 18, 1954, p. 4. 


36upgn from Hokkaido, which would become one of the regions; "Shu" means 
province or state. 


37Thus the northern part of the island of Honshu forms a natural unit in terms 
of climatic and crop conditions but is divided into 7 prefectures. 
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assume. There is no agreement whether they should replace the prefectures 

or should be superimposed on them; whether they should simply consolidate the 
field agencies of the central government or become autonomous entities with 
functions of their own; whether they should exercise any control over the 
mnicipalities within their area or not; and whether their chief executives 
should be elected or appointed, Thus many city administrators desire the 
abolition of the prefectures and the establishment of regions primarily as _ 
field agencies of the central government, because this would relieve them of 
prefectural controls .3& _Legal scholars question the constitutionality of the 
scheme unless the regions are given local self-government because the 
constitution requires that “regulations concerning organization and operation 
of local public bodies shall be fixed by law in accordance with the principle 
of local autonomy," The appointment of the regional chief executives raises, 
in addition, the constitutional problems noted above in regard to the plans for 
the appointment of governors, 


Government spokesmen from former Prime Minister Yoshida down have 
repeatedly advocated the establishment of the D6-Shi System, As a preliminary 
step, a program for amalgamation of towns and villages is being enforced, But 
no complete legislative proposals have been made public. Perhaps the most 
authoritative statement was made by the chief of the Autonomy Agency in July 
1954. In reply to a question in the Local Administration Committee of the 
Lower House, the Minister opined that the regions would be “incomplete 
autonomous entities," headed by an agytee chief executive and resembling, 
in general, the pre-war prefectures. 


8. 


In Japan the prefecture has always been considered as the pivot on which 
the question of centralization or decentralization hinges. We have noted 
that the occupationts first local government reform of September 1946 altered 
the status of the prefectures by providing for gubernatorial elections 
and that the government in power attempted to salvage the status quo by 
insisting that the governors remain national officials, The prefecture became 
again the focus of attention in the first post~occupation wave of revisionism, 


One may debate in abstracto whether decentralization is desirable in 
the twentieth century in which many governmental functions necessarily are 
national in scope, or whether a degree of decentralization is actually a 
requisite of a democratic state structure, Many politically conscious 
and articulate Japanese feel that Japan has, in fact, a higher degree of 
centralization than even the circumstances of the twentieth century justify and, 
considering the record of the past in which the fluctuations of democracy 
coincided with those of local autonomy, they are convinced that, at 
least in their country, the two ideas are inextricably linked. Above all, they 
See in decentralization a bulwark against the revival of a police state. 


8 tey admit however that some controls of towms and villages may be 
necessary. 


375+ atement by Minister of State Tsukada, Local Administration Committee, 
House of Representatives, 19th National Diet, July 24, 1954. 
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This explains why the fate of the occupation reforms is fought over in 
political terms even where the immediate issue seems to be a quest for the 
technically best areas of administration, While the government stresses the 
alien origin of the reforms ~ forgetting that the pre-war system, too, was 
based on foreign models, ~ others consider it merely as an unfortunate 
historical accident that these reforms came into being ‘by the fiat of an. 
occupying power rather than by their own efforts, There is no denying the 
fact that the operation of local government under the new system is not always 
satisfactory. The government's answer to this situation is to curtail local 
autonomy, But a group of leading jurists, examining the Occupation reforms in 
1952, believed that the best way to improvement lies in expanding and strength- 
ening the system: 


Such attempts as promoting the revival of a centralizea administration are 
no more justifiable than the accusation against the inefficiency of local 
administration, The local autonomy provided for in the constitution and 
outlined in the Shoup recommendations deserves to be given a better 

chance for development. 


And, referring to the criticism of the reforms as importations from abroad, 
they stated: "It is imperative to prepare and improve the foundation .before 
condemming the legislation for its alleged inepplicability."40 


It is within this framework that the present debate regarding the 
future of the prefecture finds its real significance, 


Contemporary Japan, vol. 21 (1953) pp. 361 ff. This is a translation from 


the February 1952 issue of the magazine Jurist. 
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CHICAGO: SOME DETERMINANTS OF ADMINISTRATIVE 
REORGANIZAT ION 


Gilbert Y. Steiner 


University of Illinois 


In dealing with administrative reorganization in large 
cities, the political scientist has two jobs, only one of. 
which is usually discharged. The first end most obvious of 
our tasks is to contribute whatever specializec knowledge we 
may have acquired from diligent study of principles of city 
administration. We explain what we think are best practices, 
evaluate the results of reorganizations elsewhere, and occasion- 
ally even develop an original proposal, although it should 
be clearly understood that, at the city level at least, politi- 
cal scientists are more in demand for value judgments than 
for ideas. It is evident that we underteke this jeb, with 
varying degrees of competence, regularly and cheerfully. 
Political scientists have participated in recent reorgani- 
zations or surveys of the governments of New York, Philadelphia, 
New Orleans and Chicago to name only the first that come to 
mind. Obviously, an attempt to develop an exhaustive list 
of our participation in that kind of work covering even the 
last two decades would be difficult. 


It is the second job of the political scientist in 
this picture of big city government reorganization that I 
think we have tended to overlook, and to which most of this 
paper will be devoted. This second job is to isolate some 
of the factors that produce particular kinds of administrative 
change in our big cities. If we can establish some of the 
determinants of administrative change we can more intelligently 
talk to our students, to our "reformers," and to our mayors 
about what they can expect to accomplish and why. As a step 
in this direction, my remarks will focus on a number of questions 
that have occurred to me about the determinants of administrative 
change in our big cities. I shall try to refine these questions 
into concluding hypotheses by drawing on Chicago experiences 
as preliminary guides. I do not wish to argue that adminis- 
trative politics in Chicago is typical of the way the political 
system works in other large cities. It does, however, furnish 
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a take-off point, and it is a situation with which I am familiar. 
THE FORMAL BACKGROUND FOR RECENT REORGANIZATION 


To summarize the overall factual picture very briefly, 
the first of several important recent changes in Chicago's 
administrative machinery was set in motion in April, 1955 
when state legislative action was completed requiring that the 
city's budget system be changed to a so-called executive 
budget, and that a tight organization be created headed by a 
Finance Director to be appointed by the Mayor. Between that 
time and the present, there have been important changes in 
purchasing administration, in zoning administration, and in 
the administration of the issuance of certain permits. The 
Office of the Mayor has presumably been developed by the passage 
of ordinances providing for a chief administrative officer and 
for a policy planning staff. Two new city departments -- 
Investigations and Planning -— have been created. There has 
been no change in traffic administration. The Mayor has not 
appointed a chief administrative officer, and has appointed 
only one policy planner although the 1955 city budget made 
provision for additional appointments. 


The major political activities which directly preceded 
or overlapped these administrative changes in point of time 
were (1) the appointment, operation and report of the Chicago 
Home Rule Commissions; (2) a long dispute about the legality 
and methods of operation of the City Council Committee investi- 
gating an alleged link between crime and politics in Chicago; 
(3) the upheaval in the Democratic organization which saw 
Mayor Kennelly refused renomination; (4) the upheaval in the 
Republican organization which saw a Democrat nominated for _ 
Mayor on the Republican ticket; (5) the subsequent political 
campaign ending in Mayor Daley's election. Thereafter, a 


state legislative session and a period of municipal political 
quietude have passed, 


Because several major administrative changes in Chicago 
seem to follow the recommendations of the Home Rule Commission, 
it is appropriate to note the genesis of the Commission. (For 
the moment at least, no conclusion regarding the influence 
of the Commission is either expressed or implied. Indeed, this 
is to be part of the inquiry.) When the 1951 session of the 
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Illinois Legislature adjourned without dramatic action designed 
to alleviate the financial problem of the City of Chicago, 

the need to prepare a 1952 budget and appropriation ordinance 
required the making of choices that the political leaders of 
the city had hoped to avoid, The 1951 session was the third 
post-war General Assembly to refuse to grant significant new 
permissive taxing powers to the city. It was evident that 

the groups seeking added municipal services were going to need 
additional support. The Chicago City Council, aware of the 
cordial reception given to the national Hoover Commission and 
state Little Hoover Commission activities, provided for the 
appointment of a Committee on City Expenditures "to survey the 
business practices, determine the effectiveness of the use of 
personnel and to review the organizational structure of the 
various departments of City government for the purpose of de- 
termining whether public service can be improved and proper 
economies effected. .. ." The Committee was directed:to make 
recommendations prior to the commencement of the preparation 
of the 1953 budget. aor 


Since it was plain that increased revenue powers could 
not then be achieved, the city's leaders were seeking to reduce 
the pressures on available funds. The Committee on City Expendi- 
tures ultimately developed several hundred proposals for 
improving business methods -- if not city government. As its 
farewell action, it issued a supplemental report recommending 
that a Chicago Charter Committee be appointed to recommend 
"the best method of obtaining a modern city charter to give 
Chicago the fullest practicable measure of self-government," 

Cut of this proposal, there came first the Mayor's Survey 
Committee for Home Rule and Charter Recommendations, a tempo- 
rary committee, and finally the Chicago Home Rule Commission 
charged with "the duty of making a study of desirable home 

rule powers" and "to include .. . consideration of possible 
changes in the form and structure of Chicago's government 

e « » as they may believe desirable for the advancement and 
modernization of Chicago's government without regard to substan- 
tive home rule powers." 


Out of all of these committees and commissions came 
some changes in business methods, some changes in power distri- 
bution, some real and some illusory improvements in administrative 
organization. I should like to turn now to very tentative 
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generalizations regarding changes of this type. oe 
SOME DETERMINANTS OF REORGANIZATION 


Inadequate Local Revenue Powers. It is evident from 
what I have already said that I believe that Chicago's adminis- 
trative reorgenization is partly a function of the dissatis- 
faction of local leaders with the adequacy of local powers, be. 
especially local revenue powers. In Chicago, the most effective 
impediments to increased local power have been the city's 
commercial and industrial leaders, and the Republican organi- 
zation which is dominant in the state and is not but would 
like to be dominant in the city. On the question of taxing 
power, the Republicans were reluctant to make more money 
available to a Democratic administration which, at best, would 
use it to improve governmental services, and, at worst, would 
use it to improve services to Democrats. Business and industry 
found the city's tight corporate fund to be a matter of little 
concern. Their principal municipal objective has been to hold 
back the slums and this has been met by the creation of special 
agencies -= Urban Community Conservation Board, Land Clearance 
Commission, Public Building Commission -~- whose activities 
and funds are not comingled with day to day municipal operations. 


The most persistent problem to which officials of the 
City of Chicago have devoted themselves in the last five years 
has been how to neutralize or break up the Republican party— 
business and industry combination which has opposed liberal- 
ization of local revenue powers. The creation of the Committee 
on City Expenditures -- and the creation of a Committee on 
Revenue designed formally to confirm the city's need for 
money -- represented an effort on the part of a business- 
minded Mayor of Chicago -- Martin Kennelly -— to weaken the 
dominant low tax interest by demonstrating to business and 
industrial leaders that the city was well managed but suffered 
from a serious lack of capital. Kennelly had no talent for 
negotiating with the Republican leadership and breaking up the 
dominant force in that manner. He did have talent in getting 
business leaders to lend their names to city committees, and 
he used that talent. 


By the time the Committee on City Expenditures finished 
up in December, 1952, Chicago's business leaders were effectively 
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neutralized. The 500 proposals for improvements in adminis- 
trative organization and business methods were "sound" but 
included nothing dramatic. There was no real justification 

for business and industry to oppose increased taxing powers. 
for Chicago, and, in the 1953 legislative session, there was 
no real opposition from that source. On the other hand, there 
was no stream of business leaders urging greater taxing powers. 
Weaning this group away from the opposition did not itself 

do the job. The Republican legislative majority and the 
Governor again rejected the city's revenue program. 


Then came the Home Rule Commission which was really a 
. continuation of the effort to achieve the same old objective -- 

more money. With business neutral, a likely approach was 
to take the power to do the job out of the hands of the Re- 
publican legislature and put into the hands of the Democratic 
Council. The possibility of acquiring this kind of "home 
rule" power and the possibility of further "modernizing" the 
city government were offered as a package. 


The Home Rule Commission did practically nothing to 
encourage the supporters of "home rule" in the traditional 
sense. It did nothing for the city's revenue needs, evading 
that problem with a skill that suggested long experience. 
It did, however, produce extensive recommendations for important 
and dramatic administrative changes in Chicago. Moreover, 
its history gave it a position as the peak in a hierarchy of 
important commissions. Its recommendations had to have attention. 
Those recommendations largely concerned themselves with ad- 
ministrative reorganization, 


Obviously, I am wondering about a hypothesis which 
suggests that the more pressing a city's need for revenue, the 
more likely is administrative reorganization. Mr. Moak, in 
a paper he developed for the Chicago Commission, hints that 
this may have been the case in Philadelphia. I think that has 
been the situation in Chicago, and I am confident that it can 
be shown in a more rigorous fashion than I am able to do 
here. We would benefit from considering the question in 
other large city reorganizations. 

Ad_ Hoc Commissions of Amateurs. A second important 
question pertains to the kinds of proposals for administrative 
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reorganization that are forthcoming from ad hoc commissions 
as compared to those forthcoming from professional adminis- 
trators and politicians who are involved in day-to-day operation 
of big city government. When Chicago organized the Home Rule 
Commission, its members were drawn from that limited circle 
of so-called civic leaders who tend to appear on the member- 
ship lists of such commissions. I would be interested in 
seeing what Floyd Hunter would do with the ad hoc official 
commissions and committees created in large cities in recent 
years. Within each city, all of the same names would not 
reappear consistently, but most of the names would surely 
come out of a relatively small total number, and most of the 
number would be political amateurs, 


My Chicago experience suggests to me that the ad hoc 
commission produces less imaginative, more routine, more 
conservative proposals for administrative reorganization than 
are forthcoming in the ordinary course of events from a mayor 
and council. In the first place, the ad hoc group starts 
from scratch in terms of understanding the fundamentals of 
government operation. The Chicago Home Rule Commission fre- 
quently delayed its meetings for long periods pending the 
belated arrival of a member who was one of the Democratic 
leaders of the City Council and who, it was generally agreed, 
"understood these things better than any of the rest of us." 
What this means is that a disproportionately large share of 
the time available to such a commission is spent in educating 
its members on fundamentals. Sometimes, as with undergraduates, 
some students are quicker than others, but even now I would 
not want to have to depend on the ability of a majority of the 
members of the Chicago Home Rule Commission to distinguish 
between a zoning amendment and a zoning variation. Neverthe~ 
less, the Commission made some relatively important recommen- 
dations, subsequently enacted by the state legislature, dealing 
both with amendments and variations to the basic zoning ordinance. 


Again, the errors of omission were important. As a 
general rule, the Commission attitude was that an adminis- 
trative technique not utilized in numerous other places should 
not be recommended for Chicago. For example, one or two 
members pushed for the idea of a small policy planning staff 
for the Mayor. The majority of the Commission shied away 
because they could be shown no precedent on the municipal 
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level, and the Commission members simply did not know enough 
about city government independently to assess the idea in the 
municipal context. Mayor Daley has now picked it up and 
refined it into a Department of Planning to be headed by a 
specialist in public administration. The Department will 
have policy planning responsibilities and will be responsible 
for tying together everything pertaining to future physical 
growth, financial needs, and government organization. Here 
is policy planning on a grand scale supported by an expert 
professional politician. Policy planning on a junior scale, 
however, was rejected by the Commission because it feared the 
untried. 


The hypothesis I would propose for investigation is 
that administrative reorganization in large cities is more 
imaginative and on a broader scale when it has its immediate 
impetus within the city administration and more conservative 
and limited when it has its immediate impetus in the recommen- 
dations of an .ad hoc commission of private citizens. 


Dual Allegiance: The Administrator-Reorganizer. The 
relationship between those who propose change and the final 


disposition of the proposal should not be left without an 
inquiry into the dual role of the man who is part of the 
commission or study group and is simultaneously a city adminis- 
trator whose functions may become subject to reorganization. 
This kind of thing can happen whether the reorganization 

idea comes from an ad hoc commission or from within the city 
administration. In Chicago, the important ad hoc commissions 
of recent years have been composed of a large majority of 
citizens and a small minority of members of the city govern- 
ment. In some manner, the ultimate disposition, if not the 
ultimate character of reorganization proposals are affected 
by the dual allegiance of this latter group. 


On the surface, the least controversial proposal of 
the Chicago Home Rule Commission was that matters relating to 
the regulation of traffic be made the responsibility of the 
Bureau of Street Traffic rather than that of the City Council 
Committee on Traffic. Under existing ordinances, the desig- 
nation of one way streets, no parking and loading zones, and 
speed limits are matters for Council determination. On the 
insistence of a Commission member who was Chairman of the City 
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Council Committee on Traffic, the Commission recommended that 
this authority be transferred to the Bureau of Street Traffic. 
The member involved explained that he could not recommend 

the transfer of other quasi-administrative functions from the 
Council to the Executive branch without recommending this 

one as well. The Commission, which had previously decided 
that the procedures of the City Council Traffic Committee 
guaranteed objective consideration of traffic questions and 
that there was no pressing need to urge change, now went along 
and recommended change. No opposition was heard within the 
Commission or from traffic groups in the city. In due course, 
an appropriate amendment to the municipal Traffic Code was 
drafted. It has never been introduced in the Council. 


On the other hand, Home Rule Commission recommendations 
were adopted dealing with reorganization of procedures for the 
issuance of permits for construction of driveways. Another 
recommendation sharply curtailing the power of the Council 
Committee on Zoning and enhancing the authority of the Chicago 


Plan Commission was adopted. In neither case was a Home Rule 
Commission member involved in the work of the particular 
City Council committee. 


I am sugcesting that to the extent that municipal 
officials serve on any so-called reorganization commission, 
a change from the status quo cannot be expected to be achieved 
in their departments or areas of responsibility. 


The Powers of the Executive. A striking thing about 
all of the Chicago reorganizetion of recent years is that 
insofar as power distribution is concerned, it has been a one 
way movement, and a very pronounced one. Chicago, which for 
years has taken pride in the fact that it was "a Council 
governed city," has eliminated the Council from its control 
over zoning administration, from the driveway permit business, 
from the purchasing field, from primary responsibility for 
budget formulation. At the same time, it has offered to the 
Mayor the strength to be derived from a professional adminis- 
trative officer and from a personal staff to concentrate 
exclusively on policy proposals. The effect of all of these 
changes is significantly to enhance the power of the executive 
office at the expense of the Council. 
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In addition to the shifts noted above, the creation 
of the Departments of Investigation and Planning as arms of 
the administration have further contributed to the ability 
of the Mayor of Chicago to initiate proposals, develop them, 
provide for their execution, and keep a check on the activi- 
ties of personnel assigned to carry them out. 


Although the present Mayor of Chicago combines party 
leadership and governmental leadership and would be a strong 
mayor in any event, the reorganizations discussed here have 
created an environment which could very well have made a 
strong mayor out of Mr. Kennelly. The consequences may be 
even more important than that. Small services -- driveway 
permits and zoning variations ——- were the last remains of 
the old alderman-as-big-brother system which in Chicago as 
elsewhere started to go by the boards with the New Deal and 
with the increased professionalization of the welfare field. 
With the additional shift that now takes out of aldermanic 
hands the opportunity to award these governmental favors, 
the role of the alderman becomes less and less important to 
his constituent. In addition, not only has control over 
these affairs passed to the mayor, but control over the budget -- 
which means control over new jobs -=- has passed to the mayor 
and out of the hands of the council. Within a relatively short 
time, Chicago will be able to reduce the size of its council 
because each alderman will be able to serve a larger consti- 
tuency than has heretofore been possible. 


I would be reluctant to generalize about the Phila- 
delphia experience or about that in New York. However, I 
note that Mr. Moak has observed that the Philadelphia charter 
commission felt that Philadelphia "required a mayor who could 
be in a position to provide political leadership." He states, 
too, that "It was the view of a number of the more aggressive 
members of the charter commission that the time had come to 
return the executive aihority to the executive ard to attempt 
to restrict the exercise of administiative powers by the council." 
A superficial exaaination of the Philadelphia charter itself 
suggests that the executive power has been enhanced there by 
the recent reorganization. 


Is it the case, then, that covernmental reorganization 
in large cities is more likely to occur where either the formal or 
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informal executive power is weak as compared to the legis- 
lative power, and less likely to occur where such executive 
power is strong? Can it also be said that large city adminis- 
trative reorganization ultimately results in increased power 
for the executive and a diminution in Council power? Answers 
to these questions would tell us a good deal about big city 
administrative reorganization. 


Reorganization and Elections: Timing, The question 
of the timing of administrative reorganization proposals, 
whatever their source, is worth investigation although it 
is of a somewhat different nature from the questions I have 
raised up to now. State-city power distribution, the character 
of the charter or reorganization commission, and legislative- 
executive relationships may bear on the substance of a re- 
organization proposal. Timing is likely to affect the 
disposition of the proposal once it is formulated. 


There has been discussion among people who study 
Chicago politics with some care about whether Mayor Kennelly 
could have made his position impregnable and insured his own 
renomination in 1955 by immediately implementing the Home 
Rule Commission recommendation for the appointment of a City 
Administrative Officer charged with responsibility "for 
administrative management of all city departments." This 
speculation has some important overtones beyond idle second=- 
guessing. If Kennelly had made an appointment -- even with 
the understanding that the appointee would serve only until 
the April, 1955 city election, a thirteen week period -- 
administrative reorganization to fit a mayor-administrator 
system would have been an accomplished fact. Under those 
conditions it seems likely that even if Kennelly were dropped 
and Daley elected, a City Administrative Officer would have 
been part of the system. Without regard to whether the 
appointment of an Administrative Officer would have made it 
more difficult for Kennelly to be dropped, Mayor Daley is 
now able to note that Kennelly did not implement the C.A.O. 
proposal either. The present prognosis for an early appoint- 
ment is negative. 


From the point of view of the strategist for adminis- 
trative reorganization, should proposals be advanced well 
before an election, during an election campaign, or simultane- 
ously with a new administration taking office? The proposals 
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of the Chicago Home Rule Commission, by accident and not by 
design, were advanced during a political campaign. At the 
time the Commission reported there was evidence of a Demo- 
cratic primary fight. As the primary campaign and then the 
general election campaign developed, all the mayoral candi-~ 
dates asserted support of the Commission proposals. The 
assertions of support were less important, in the long run, 
than the fact that all candidates were forced to some famili- 
arity with the proposals, that they became subjects of wide 
discussion, and that, as a consequence, some disposition had 
to be made of the proposals. 


It should be noted, however, that subsequent to his 
inauguration, Mayor Daley has endorsed plans and provided for 
implementation of two new departments of city government, 
both representing important steps in administrative reorgani- 
zation. The Departments of Investigation and of Planning 
have been nurtured and born outside the heat of a campaign. 
Delivery was relatively painless, and both are living normal 
lives unlike the comatose state of the City Administrative 
Officer. 


Again on the basis of limited Chicago experience, 
it seems that the proponent of a plan of administrative reor- 
ganization tends to maximize his strength by advancing such 
a plan part way through an election campaign, and tends to 
minimize his strength by advancing such a plan just after an 
election or at the very beginning of a new municipal adminis- 
tration. An important part of the Home Rule Commission program 
was embraced during the 1955 Chicago election campaign, and 
for the triumphant Democrats not to have adopted a major part 
of it would have been as unthinkable as President Eisenhower 
failing to go to Korea after the 1952 election. Like the 
Eisenhower Korea trip, these were not nebulous ideas but 
rather were specific proposals, many of them already in bill 
form, and action or inaction on these specific proposals were 
the only choices available. 


SUMMARY 


My hunches are that in the economic and social setting 
loosely identified as the "post-war period," administrative 
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reorganization of our very large cities (1) is preceded by 
unsuccessful efforts to increase local revenue powers; (2) 
is less imaginative and more conservative when reorganization 
is developed by an ad hoc commission of private citizens 

and more imaginative when reorganization is developed within 
the city ‘administration; (3) is likely to bypass departments 
or agencies of city government administered by a member of 
the group proposing reorganization; (4) is likely to take 
place in those cities where the power of the Mayor has eroded, 
and is likely to result in enhanced power for the Mayor and 
diminished power for the City Council; and (5) is most likely 
to be adopted when proposed part way through an election 
campaign. 


The propositions and the tentative generalizations 
I have been advancing are not to be construed as more than 
hesitant trial steps in the construction of one kind of a 
political science of large city administrative reorganization. 
These propositions and generalizations are based almost 
exclusively on Chicago experiences and development. If they ~ 
can be refined, confirmed, or denied, we may know some things 
about city government that we do not now know, and thereby 
better fulfill our academic functions, 
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PLANNING, POLITICS, AND PROCEDURE: PATTERNS 


FOP. DECZSION IN UPBAN RODEVELOPMENT 


by Lawrence A,.Suilivan* 


The stage has at lest teen reached where the growing web of governmental 
controls of land use are being systematically studied and appraised by practivion- 
ers cf a veriety of disciviines. No Longer is this the private domain of planners. 
Sccicicgists and political scientists have grown curious about what the pianners 
have deen deing, 1/ So tco have lawyers, for the very practical reason trat they 
have begun to feel unaguslified to .edvise clients respecting property transactions 
without scme inkiing as to by whom and uoon what bases land planning decisions are 
made, and as to how these decisions might be affected. 2/ 


This paper deals with the way vrban redevelcpment decisicns are made. Re- 
development is the most dramatic aspect cf urban iand use planning. It involves the 
exercise of eminent domain power for the clearance of large tracts which are then 
rescld for private development in arproved uses. 3/ inasmuch as the nation hes em- 
braced an urban renewal policy h/ entailing comprehensive city-wide programs which 
enlist public and private agencies in a coordinated effort to arrest blight by con- 
servation, rehabilitation and redevelspment, this phase of land use control can be 
expected to have considerable impact for yeers to come, 


The legislative framework within which redeveloprent is carried on is gen- 
erally similar in each of the stetes which have redevelopment enabling acts. 5/ 
Still, there are mmercus differences of detail, some cf which heve important sig- 
nificance. 6/ In the background is the federal grant in aid legislation 7/ which 
is aeduinistered by the Uroan Renewal Administration ("URA") of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency ("HIFA"), and which provides for absorption of up to two-thirds of 
net project costs by the federal government. State enabling statutes generally ccn- 
fer redevelopment powers upon independent muni.cigal corporations 05 "redevelon= 
ment autneritics") having jurisdictions coextensive with existing cicy er county 
boundaries and which are authorized tc receive fegerel grants end grants from the 
city or county gevernmnents where they cperate, Inasmuch as the city or county gov- 
eriment must provide financing if a project is to be carried out, it has, in ef- 
fect, a veto power over redevelonrient agency decisions. Under present law, prere- 
quisites for federal graints include confcrmity of the redevelopment to a gen~ 
eral pen program for land use deve2spnent of the city as a whole, 8/ the exist- 
ence of a city-wide "workable nrozzan" to arrest blight by coaservation and rehabil- 
itation, $/ the holding of a public nearinz 10/ and arvroval of the redeveLopnent 
project by the governing body i/ (2,¢., the city council) 12/ of the political sub- 
civision in which the redevelosment area is located. .— 


It is voon this organizational skeleton that the viable body of a deci- 
Sion-making systen is being erected, This paner is an examination of the manner in 
which this system seems te operate, taking accom of the part played by redevels 

reiug bed. Tre ohrase "seens to onerate” is 
used because much of what is here seid is gentralization from necessarily limited 
observation and mich is mers2y spevulative. Perheps the phrase "might be made to 
Operate" weuld be more fittirg, for a goed deal of wrat is said is exhortation ra- 
ther than descrintion., The thesis to be elaborated is that there is an appropriate 


*Acting Associate Professor of Law, University of California School of Law, Berkeley. 
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role for each of these three agencies in urban redevelopment administration, and 
that if desirable institutional patterns are established now, during the formative 
period, land use planning and competing political considerations may--through syn- 
thesis, compromise and informed choice--be effectively fused so as to maximize the 
gains from redevelopment. 


I. The Redevelopment Agency. 


Redevelopment agencies established under state law typically consists of 
five unsalaried agency members appointed by the executive head of the city, and a 
paid professional staff which will vary in size from city to city and at various 
stages of operations. 13/ 


Agency membership, we may suppose, is generally "well balanced" political- 
ly, whatever that may imply in the particuler locality. Many of the cohesive 
- groups thought in the community to have political significance--labor, business, and 
various ethnic and religious groups--will be represented. The description by Meyer- 
son and Banfield of the structure of the Chicago Housing Authority is exemplar. 1 
It may generally be supposed, moreover, that most agency members possess, and before 
appointment had manifested, an affirmative interest in redevelopment. Nevertheless, 
as the Meyerson-Banfield study also teaches one or more agency member may have a de- 
finite bias for or against a particular kind of redevelopment program. 15/ 


At the planning stages the paid staff will usually consist of an executive 
cirector-=-probably not a trained planner-~-selected primarily for managerial and pro- 
notional capacities, a planning staff and an office staff. Inevitably, there will 
also be a lawyer or a law firm somewhere near at hand and available more or less as 


needed. At later operational stages additional administrative personnel will be 
added. 16/ 


The functions performed by the redevelopment agencies must be viewed 
against the background of general public attitudes toward urban redevelopment. 


As a legislative program urban redevelopment has been widely approved. 17/ 
In theory, at least, redevelopment comprehends the synthesis of a variety of differ- 
ent, though not necessarily competing goals: By leveling residential slums and re- 
settling former slum occupants in private or public housing which is part of an in- 
tegrated residential area, the social evils of slums are to be alleviated. By re- 
developing the cleared areas for uses conforming to over-all land-use plans for the 
cities where the areas are located, the constructive growth of cities is to be fa- 
cCilitated. Where the new uses are to be commercial or industrial, the economic 
well-being of the cities may be enhanced. “Jhatever new uses are apnropriate, the 
municipal revenue structure may be improved by increases in the tax base and by re- 
cuctions in costs of municipal services. By removing unsightly structures and as- 
suring reconstruction conforming to specified architectural standards, aesthetic 
ends may be achieved. By assuring that redevelopment is done by private investors, 
governmental displacement of private enterprise is minimized. 


Yet, support for particular redevelopment projects has not been so unani- 
mous. Redevelopment necessarily involves the wide-spread use of eminent domain 
power in large, densely populated urban areas. American cities have reached such 
maturity that, given the limits of present day transportation technology and the in- 
tricacies of present day economic organization, almost any urban plot, in the light 
ef its relationship to the rest of the city, may have a unique value to those who 
own or use it. Accordingly, when the power to take is exercised, property interests 
may frequently be affected in ways not compensable in terms of "fair market 
value," 18/ Expectancies, dependent upon continued ownership or occupancy, are 
frustrated. 19/ The actual title holder (often a very different being from the 
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hypothetical "willing seller") may value his property far above the market. More- 
over, although a variety of different ends may theoretically be achieved through a 
single clearance program, in actually deciding upon the particulars of a project, 
choices must be made which may involve sacrificing some values for others. The 
hierarchy of values adopted by the administrators could never conform to that ac- 
cepted by all groups in the community, and particular programs may involve highly 
irascible policy issues. 20/ 


- The planning agencies, then, must make the initial choices as to what 
ends ought to be sought after and what means ought to be used to accomplish them. 
How are these initial determinations made? 


It is probably a safe generalization that slum clearance has been recog~ 
nized as the basic redevelopment end by virtually all agencies, and that this con- 
forms to the legislative purpose. 21/ Behind this general condemnation of slums 
lies a thicket of unstated premises. It is assumed that slums breed disease and de- 
linquency. 22/ Reducing the consequent menace to public health and safety is re- 
garded as the ultimate goal which legitimizes redevelopment as a public purpose. 23/ 


These premises are adequate working hypotheses upon which to base public 
actions With regard to the genesis of delinquency, it must be conceded that there 
may be a variety of non-envirormmental conditioning factors, that the immediate home 
enviroment is more important than neighborhood, and that insofar as the neighbor- 
hood has a bearing, it is the social rather than the physical structure of the area 
waich is most pertinent. 2h/ Yet, the hypothesis of interrelatedness between other 
factors bearing on delinquency and the structural trappings of urban poverty is 
suely a permissible one. It has been intuitively appreciated by artists and schol- 
ars as well as courts and legislatures since men began to think about the slum probe 
lem. 25/ When a slum neighborhood is razed, if the inhabitants are actually ree - 
settled in sound, sanitary housing which is integrated with the urban community, the 
change must have its impact upon social, familial and psychological factors as well 
as merely physical ones. It may fairly be supposed that it is a change for the bet- 
ter. This is the common insight. It is not affronted by experience, 26/ 


So with the relationship between slums and disease. In 182, one Edwin 
Chadwick responded to the debate then raging in Englend as to whether filth and ov- 
ercrowding were the causes of epidemic fever in the slums by advising the Queen 
that the medical controversy ought not to be allowed to divert attention from the 
need for taking practical preventive measures. 27/ The non sequitor was more ap- 
parent than real, Those who study the causes of epidemics are reluctant to assert 
as fact very much beyond the learning they have borrowed from the clinical sciences. 
Yet, the assumption is plainly warranted now, as it was in Chadwick's time, that 
cae ae of insanitation and overcrowding may tend to check the spread of di- 
sease, 28 


Given the basic slum clearance objective, initial agency activity will 
generally be directed toward gathering site selection data on overcrowding, insani- 
tation, structural deficiencies, and comparative crime, delinquency and disease 
rates in the areas generally regarded in the community as the worst slums. 29/ This 
is largely a staff function, with regard to which agency members may be called upon 
to exercise little authority. Initial area selection, in some cases, has been ac~ 
complished without much conflict and with great rapidity. 30/ 


With respect to the next step--formulation of reuse objectives--there is, 
as yet, little basis for generalization regarding the way in which decisions are ac- 
tually made. Planning documents and studies may not be published until the agency 
program has taken a definite turn in one direction or another, They seldom disclose 
with any particularity why a given type of program was selected over alternatives. 
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All too often they seem to be designed to sell rather than to enlighten. 31/ 


In some programs, undoubtedly, strong agency members or chairmen, having 
preconceived or freshly developed convictions as to "what this town needs", have 
stepped in and shaped the program on the basis of fixed attitudes. 32/ 


Yet, it is likely thet staff personnel--buttressed by HHFA emphasis ‘on the 
need for reuse programs to conform to sound planning principles--33/ have continued 
to exercise a very strong influence on agency policy while reuse objectives were be= 
ing formulated. 


Hypothetically, the process might operate somewhat as follows: First, 
those alternative reuse programs for the tentative project area which would accord 
with the future land use r: vogram embodied in the master plan are informally out- 
lined. thereafter, a choice is made from among these on the basis of conceptions 
as to economic feasibility, political feasibility and the needs of the people of the 
city. 


It is apparent that whatever group--staff or agency members-~-makes these 
kinds of decisions is making critical judgments which might be described as politi- 
cal, in that they involve broad questions of social policy and in that they are--or 
if they are to be implemented, ought to be--informed by tactical considerations, 
There are probably not many planners who do not fully realize this. Yet, it is 
sometimes hard to communicate with planners about how they have prepared a reuse 
plane Some of them talk as though they believed that their glossy documentations 
rendered each aspect of the planning decision logically inevitable. Or, at any rate, 
so they do when they are belabored by inquisitive lawyers. And among those that do 
frankly concede that such planning decisions involve "value judgments", there are 
some who seem to suppose that this removes them from the area where rational evalua- 
tion of alternatives is possible and rational justification of choice is called for. 
This just isn't so, as every judge and legislator knows. Live problems as to what 
ought to be done do not arise as abstractions, but are set in a context of shared 
social values: For instance, a question such as whether needed low rental housing 
to which Negroes would seek access should be constructed on a site adjacent to a 
white residential area, would be a question not unlike those which are being faced 
by courts framing public school desegregation decrees. And it would be subject to 
the same kind of analysis. There is a community conscience about such things. He 
who harkens can hear its bidding. 3)/ 


There is no sure way to judge, with any precision, just what goals plan- 
ning staffs have rated most highly at the early planning stage. Only the barest 
inkling as to ultimate ends is gained from periodic URA reports, which show that the 
exclusive or predominant new use in most federally aided projects is private hous- 
ing, and that there are a substantial number of projects directed toward commercial 
and toward industrial reuses. 35/ There is reason to hypothesize that, to the ex- 
cont ak professional planners have influenced the reuse program, economic feasi- 
bility has been a cardinal factor. Planning people are acutely aware of the explo- 
sive costs of redevelopment in an inflationary period. 36/ They will feel a strong 
pull toward committing cleared land to the reuse which would be valued most highly 
on the market, so as to maximize resale values and minimize net project costs. 

Other factors which planners seem to consider important, such as the extent to which 
a particular reuse will assure a net fiscal gain to the municipality, 37/ or an 
aesthetic net gain to the community, 38/ have already been suggested. Empirical 
studies in this area would be interesting. It would be worthwhile if we could know 
what factors have in fact influenced those who have done the planning. 


In sum, there is little systematized knowledge availeble to the non-plan- 
ner as to what particular goals planners have actually given priority. Yet much 
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can doubtless be gleaned simply by talking with planners and by becoming immersed 
in their literature. 39/ Within broad limits, it is probably possible even for a 
lawyer, for instance, to learn to predict, not what conclusion a qualified planner 
would reach on a professional problem, but how a planner might go about analyzing 
a particular problem and what factors would likely arrest most of his attention. 
It is socially important for some group of outsiders to know at least this much . 
about what the planner does. ,0/ In the realm of redevelopment action, as dis- 
tinquished from academic study of the redevelopment planning process, lawyers are 
the likely candidates for this job. 


| So much for the professional propensity oz planners. Even more important 

are questions regarding the extent to which agency personnel and agency members 
seek out cormunity sentiment and questions regarding the procedures used and avail- 
able for communications between the public and the agency. 


An urban redevelopment program is capable of coming awesomely close to 
the life of a city. It is a new experience for Americans to delegate to a bureau- 
cracy control over such sensitive questions as whether to break up extant neighbor~ 
hood groups and redistribute their members throughout the wicer community, such 
critical questions as whether to permit an: owner to continue to use his property 
as a transient hotel or to take it from him and sell it to one who will construct 
an office building upon it, and such intimate questions as whether the buildings 
in a particular biock are or are not aesthetically satisfying. It is important, 
accordingly, that there be derived from the administrative agencies performing these 
functions not only good technical performances, but also a fair measure of such 
values as sympathetic attention to the wants, needs, claims and contentions of the 
individuals who are being affected. These are not interests which the redevelop-~ 
ment agency is inherentiy incapable of protecting. But inasmuch as these interests 
might operate as limits upon the positive aspects of a dynamic redevelopment pro-= 
gram, they are interests which redevelopment administrators may too readily lose 
signt of. This must be kept from happening. Only if the administrative process 
can be utilized to the fuilest as the most efficient means of doing the technical 
j.o of redevelopment planning, and the agency members and staff, at the same time, 
sufficiently disciplined with a judicious concern for the impact of the process on 
individual civil and proprietary interests, will redevelopment clearly provide a 
net gain, 


To accomplish this ideal there must be a choice of such procedural tech- 
niques as will best serve to bring such interests to the attention of the agency 
staff and agency members at a stage where they may yet be taken into account. Be- 
yond matters of procedure, there is a need to imbue both the staff planner and the 
agency member with a sense of high responsibility, not only for the future well- 
being of the city as a composite, but also for the more humbie, workaday needs of 
the individuals who live, work and carry cn their trades within its confines. The 
redevelopment pianner and agency member, it may be assumed, are both deternined 
that the project tract will be saleable and that the reuse plan will conform to 
land use trends in the area. Only when both become eauaily cetennined that no own- 
er within the area will be treated differently from others similarly situated and 
that the people removed from razed dwellings will really be rehoused in integrated 
neighborhoods rather than crowded into other near-by slums, will the copious poten~ 
tial of redevelopment be within reach. 1/ 


The first aspect of this need--development of adequate procedural devices-- 
is manifestly the less complex. Procedural provisions presently incorporated in 
various state redevelopment statutes provide an ample reservoir of alternative. 
techniques. Despite the unifying effect of federal grant-in-aid prerequisites, 
these statutes exhibit a marked diversity with respect to procedural molds. 
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The threshold question, procedurally, is whether the agency charged with 
the planning function should be a local agency having a jurisdiction limited to a 
single city, a regional agency including an entire metropolitan area within its 
jurisdiction, or a state-wide agency. Although the federal act directs the HHFA 
to encourage the operation of local agencies on such basis--state, regional or uni- 
fied metropolitan-~as will contribute most effectively to the solution of redevelop- 
ment problems, h2/ the almost invariable practice thus far has been for the states 
to grant powers to plan and initiate redevelopment programs directly to municipal 
goverrmental establishments or to local housing, redevelopment or planning authori- 
ties having a jurisdiction coterminous with city, town or county boundaries; the 
obligation to raise funds with which to defray the non-federal one-third of the 
cost has similarly been left to the city or the city-orientated agency. 43/ 


There are obvicus advantages in vesting basic redevelopment powers and 
responsibilities in a local, rather than a state-wide, agency. A state agency, were 
its projects to be state-supported, would inevitably be subjected to pressure from 
local political factions seeking to procure for their own locales an adequate share 
of the state largesse. Moreover, eagerness to share in the total appropriation 
would tend to render local sentiment as to the need for a project more hasty and 
less responsible than it would be if the locality were made financially responsible. 
Further, even if the pro-“ect costs were assessed locally, to vest plaming functions 
in a state-wide agency w:.uid create large administrative burdens and, very likely, 
would restrict opportunity fcr successful functioning. Redevelopment planning 
should be a time-consuming process. Each community should have an opportunity to — 
see its reuse program taking shape, to debate and discuss it at meetings of the 
Rotarians, the League of Women Voters, the veterans' associations and similar groups. 
The planning agency, during the survey and formative stages, should participate in 
a reciprocal education process, teaching the community the nature of the alterna- 
tives which are open to it, end learning from the community what, collectively, it 
velues most highly. hi/ Obviously, this kind of planning can best be carried out 
by a local agency, ~ 


There is, however, a great need for more functional juridictional lines 
to be drawn than those that now result from vesting authority in agencies whose 
jurisdictions are patterned on the lines of existing political subdivisions. It is 
a commonplace that communities of interest at the urban: level cut across political 
lines. 5/ Fund raising and similar non-governmental civas programs are often or- 
ganized on more functional metropolitan lines. Although the political and doc- 
trinal inhibitions are great, there is no good policy reason why redeveicpment 
agencies should not be similarly organized. Community education and participation 
could be stimulated as well if jurisdictional lines were more realistic, and the 
overall accomplishment would doubtless be substantially improved. The faltering 
efforts which have been made in this direction ought to be encouraged. L6/ 


It does not follow, however, that there is no task to be performed at the 
state level. There may well be something to be gained by the establishment of a 
state agency with power to adopt generalized standards for the guidance of local 
agencies, to perform staff functions, such as engineering and land market-ability 
surveys and, perhaps, to review and pass upon financial or other specified aspects 
0; any completed ‘local plan, Such an agency, having a broader experience and a 
lavger staff, could be sxpected to develop higher skills in the technical aspects 
of planning than coulec veadily be developed at the local levoi, Finally, state 
review of local financial estimates and commitments would serve to subject the most 
speculativee-and a most criticale-aspect of the planning process to an 
informed, dispassiunate reviews 7/ 


The next problem is to decide upon the procedural naraphernalia which 
should be used by the local agency to gather information relevant to decision. The 
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initial process, as we have seen, is investigation. Investigation tasks, whether 
carried on by local or state-wide agencies, are largely technical, professional 

ones of primary interest to the engineer and the statistician rather than the lawyer 
and political scientist. There remains, however, with respect to the survey, one 
problem of more general pertinence: Is the initial area survey to be financed by 
public funds or by donations from private investors? 


Most redevelopment statutes either explicitly or implicitly sanction the 
use of privately donated funds for survey studies. 48/ The reasons for these pro- 
visions are weighty. Redevelopment may be exceedingly costly; any technicue for 
lifting part of the burden from the public has much to recommend it. Moreover, ba- 
sic to the redevelopment philosophy is the conviction that private enterprise should 
do fully as much of the task as it can be stimulated to undertake. Private enter- 
prise will carry out the project and profit from it. Why should it not be per- 
mitted to invest, if it be willing, at the survey stage? Though the question seems 
mere rhetoric, the answer may be polemic. Private investment must be harnessed. 
But redevelopment, dependent as it is upon the use of public powers, ought to re- 
main a public function. It is important therefore to insulate critical public de- 
terminations--such as whether a particular area is sufficiently blighted to come 
within the statutory definition--from undue private pressures. h9/ 


Consider the context in which decisions following upon a privately fin- 
anced survey may be made. The "big real estate operator" is today almost omnipre- 
sent. He has become a folk-type. With much fanfare he arrives in the survey city 
on the invitation of business and civic leaders. He travels rapidly about, "taking 
everything in", and is gone again as quickly as he arrived. But he often leaves 
behind a more or less concrete suggestion, for example, that a project embracing a 
convention hall, a hotel and a clutch of luxury apartment houses would be ideal for 
the area between Main Street and the river. And he may also leave--or one of his 
local emulators may initiate--an offer to the mayor to pay up to one-half of the . 
cost of a preliminary planning survey. 50/ 


Usually the redevelopment investor, when he makes such an offer, means 
business, He foresees a potential for profitable investment if a plan conforming 
to his suggestions is adopted. He is willing to share with the city the costs of 
the survey and planning functions which will provide the basis for less provisional 
evaluation, both by himself and by the city. Should he be allowed to do so? 


Set against the background of the market place, the question is no longer 
rhetorical. If the redevelopment plan has its genesis in the agile imagination of 
the would-be redevelopment investor and if the potential investor suggests and 
shares with the city the cost of the city's planning survey, is it not to be expece 
ted that the interests of the investor will count heavily when, ultimately, judg- 
ment must be made as to whether the area is of a character necessitating redevelop- 
ment and as to whether the reuse plan he has suggested is a desirable one? Many 
laws with respect to conflicts of interests may be so overebroad as to frustrate 
wholly unobjectionable arrangements as well as potentially harmful ones. 51/ In the 
redevelopment statutes, by contrast, a deliberate choice seems to have been made to 
invite private financing of public functions in such a manner as to put even the 
most conscientious public officials under unfortunate stress, 5e/ 


There may be an alternative to permitting the private financing of public 
redevelopment studies which would afford the advantage of private support without 
the attendant risks, It is to require the potential investor who is anxious to sti- 
mulate public interest in a particular project to invest whatever sum he is willing 
in a private preliminary survey. Such a survey could then be reviewed and evalua- 
ted by the public agency staff in an atmosphere free from at least the most severe 
tensions which may arise where loyalties and responsibilities are blurred, as they 
likely will be, when the area survey is a mixed public-private operation, 53/ 
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If there is danger that potential redevelopment investors, by supporting 
preliminary surveys, may be overly effective in making their interests felt, there 
is a more universal danger, which prevails regardless of how initial surveys are 
financed, that others within the community will not succeed at all in procuring 
agency attention, at the pre-decisional stage, to their views and contentions. 


After the initial surveys are completed and the data has been sifted, the 
agency must proceed to evaluate the ultimate questions. It must consider and de- 
cide whether a project is to be undertaken and, if so, what kind of a project and 
within what limits. At this stage, the interests of the total urban community in a 
general way, and of a great number of its individuals in a very particular way, are 
to be vitally affected. How are the needs and aspirations of the urtan community 
and, in particular, of the persons who will be most intimately affected by a pro~ 
ject--those who live, work or own property in the area or areas being investigated-~ 
to be brought to bear? 


The problem is a many-sided one. In its brastrest? aspect, the question is 
simply how do the people of a city assure that their attitudes are reflected by the 
bureaucracy? How do they avoid public expenditures to give them things which pro- 
fessional experts have determined will be good for them but which they, in fact, 
do not want? At this level the problem is not critical. The political balance of 
the typical agency, and its feel for the feasible, will probably be sufficient to 
protect against a plan which is very generally unpopular. But the problem only 
commences here and has numerous proliferations not so easily disposed.of. One needs 
only to read some of the plans which have been adopted, litigated and approved to 
find more searching questions, if not directly raised, then at least suggested. 


Consider, for instance, the "environmental slum". This term is used to 
describe a physically deteriorated but socially integrated residential area, like 
the small residential islands which so frequently exist in the midst of industrial 
areas in older cities. Typically, these areas are inhabited by a socially homo~ 
geneous foreign-language group, Often the neighborhood is unquestionably oppressive 
physically, consisting of old tenements which have, by modern standards, inadequate 
sanitation facilities, excessive ground coverage and population densities far in ex- 
cess of the urban average. Yet, not infrequently, prevalent social conditions in 
the area may be wholesome: crime and disease statistics may be no higher than the 
urban mean and the inhabitants may identify with the neighborhood and its traditions 
in a positive way which is becoming unique in the American city. 54/ An area such 
as this may be extremely expensive for the municipality to serve. It may, moreover, 
have very high industrial reuse value, thus rendering redevelopment relatively inex- 
pensive. And, inasmuch as statutory definitions of slums are largely in physical 
rather than social terms, impressive documentation consisting of comparative data 
as to population density, land coverage, the absence of central heating plants aad 
Sanitation facilities is readily available. 


The substantive question with respect to the redevelopment of the environ- 
mental slum is difficult: Would it make sense to break up such a neighborhood and 
re-house its people in various public and private units spread throughout the city? 
So also is the procedural question to which it gives rise: What procedural tech- 
niques will best assure that the wants and attitudes of the area residents and the 
conditioning factors which lie behind them are adequately weighted in the complex 
equation of administrative decision? 


Or consider again the owner of a structurally sound but old and unsightly 
industrial or commercial building which, at the initial planning stage, is included 
in an area either for aesthetic reasons or because its inclusion is thought’ to facil-~ 
itate the reuse plan. How is this sole dissenter--so easily lost sight of in a 
Swell of group enthusiasms-~to be given an adequate opportunity to plead his cause 
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and to see that his contentions are evaluated? 


Suppose, finally, that the question is whether an old, drab, but struc- 
turally sound sugar refinery which dominates the end of a central mall in a small 
southern city is to be razed in connection with a program which will convert the 
area beyond the refinery from one of sub=standard housing into a new commercial 
arcace, Surely the owner of the refine~y, and his employees, are entitled to a very 
careful and sympathetic hearing on such matters as whether the refinery can be tol- 
erated in terms of planning objectives, whether its removal will be good or bad for 
the economy of the city, whether there are adequate relocation possibilities for the 
company, and whether the frictional unemployment which taking the building would 
cause Would be so severe as to out-weigh other considerations. How is such a hear- 
ing to be assured them? 


Problems like these are no doubt mitigated to some extent by vesting plan- 
ning authority in a politicaliy balanced local agency. To the extent that agency 
members, rather than the professional staff members, actually make critical planning 
decisions, many interests may have an opportunity to be represented in the planning 
process. Yet all persons and groups which may be detrimentally affected by a plan 
will not be politically articvlate, Accordingly, some formal, standardized proced- 
ure is essential to enable the individual to express himself directly to the agency. 
The federal law requires, as a prerequisite to financial aid, that there be a pub- 
lic hearing held at the local level, 55/ and the state statutes make hearings manda~ 
tory or provide for them to be held upon application by interested parties. 56/ The 
rub is in assuring that the hearing which is given will be conducted so as to secure 
to each interested participant a real opportunity to take part in the planning pro- 
cess, 


The easy questions regarding the hearing procedure revolve around the le~ 
gislative-~adjudicative dichotomy. There is, as yet, little case law as to what 
kind of hearing is the minimum required—whether participation can be restricted to 
owners or occupants in the area; whether witnesses should be sworn; whether inter- 
ested parties should be permitted to subpoena witnesses and documents~-in brief, 
whether the paraphernalia should be that of an adjudicative hearing or that of a 
legislative hearing, Nonetheless, the question does not seem difficult, There is 
probably no right of constitutional proportions to a particular kind of hearing 57/nm 
Jf dndsed, to any hearing 58,/-~in cases of this nature. And--inasmuch as the pur- 
pose for the hearing is to call agency attention to, and procure agency considera- 
tion of, the interests, attitudes and constructive ideas of interested citizens-= 
the legislative hearing, with broad oppertunity for expression, argument and in- 
troduction of documentary materials, would seem of most utility. 59/ Moreover, to 
utilize an acjudicative procedure might be to invite the skillful opponent of rede- 
Velopment to seek to put oot only the proposed plan, but the agency and its staff 
"on trial", It may be expected that hearing statutes will be construed to call for 
legislative type rather than edjudicative proceedings, 60/ 


One matter concerning the hearing procedure before the redevelopment 

‘agency must be underscored, however, The function of the meeting should be to pro- 
Vide the agency, first, with information concerning community attitudes, secondly, 
with planning data such as material concerning the social structure of the area and 
its physical condition and, thirdly, with planning ideas alternative to those gener- 
ated by the staff. Accordingly, it must be conducted with decorum. It should not 
be permitted to degenerate into an emotionally~charged mass meeting. 61/ Such a 
Meeting might serve as a catharsis which mitigates frustration, And at some stage 
an outlet of this sort may be useful. But a raucous public meeting would not help 
the redevelopment agency to plan wisely, and this the administrative hearing must be 
made to dos 
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Another vital question of procedural form has to do with the timing of the 
hearing with relation to other steps in the planning process. At present, many 
statutes either require or permit hearings to be held after the agency has voted in 
favor of a particular plan. 62/ Most agencies seem to proceed on this basis. To 
be sure, the hearing should focus on some program reasonably specific. Only in this 
way will those to be affected be moved to participate. Only so will those who do 
participate be dealing with manageable materials which can be evaluated with some 
specificity. Nevertheless, it seems essential that the hearing be held before, not 
after, the plan in all its elaborate detail has become a thing accomplished. To 
hold a public hearing--purportedly for the purpose of apprising the planning agency 
of community and individual attitudes--only after the work of the agency had been 
- done and agency members have become committed to a particular program, may often be 
less than useless. Such a procedure might easily degenerate into a sham, all form 
and lacking substance. 


This question of timing for the public hearing fuses into the broader, more 
basic question having to do not with any particular mode of procedure but with 
agency member attitudes with regard to the interests of individuals and groups af- 
fected by redevelopment. Agency achievement will approach its potential only if. 
agency members undertake their tasks with dispositions as broad as the problemsthey 
face. To serve well--even adequately--the agency must be ready to credit and, where 
possible, to accomodate, interests and claims additional to, and often in competi~ 
tion with, the values of textbook-perfect planning. 


The economic problems implicit in the sugar refinery hypothetical previous-~ 
ly discussed suggest one realm of competing values which should be sympathetically 
explored, There are others. For instance, even the aesthetics of a plan such as 
that sugrested by the refinery hypothetical may prove to be less simple than they 
first appear. The familiar landmark--the refinery at the head of the mall--may take 
on, for the people of a neighborhood, a secondary significance of transcendent qual~ 
ity. Indeed, as the old Ferry Building of San Francisco bears witness, a particular 
building-—-whatever its function or form--may come to symbolize to an entire metropol- 
itan community all that is most highly regarded in the urban culture. To suppose 
that, for the inhabitants of a neighborhood, aesthetic values repose only where they 
may readily be detected and verified by the application of principles of design, may 
be to miss the essence of the art, 


Considerations such as those here suggested can only be evaluated adequate~ 
ly if first appreciated empathetically. With respect to more intangible matters, 
such as the aesthetic values of the neighborhood, such appreciation may be achieved 
most readily by experience in the neighborhood during the pre-hearing survey and 
preliminary planning stage. With respect to others, such as the economic questions, 
the hearing procedure may be most useful, In any event, the data and argument pre- 
sented at the public hearing must constitute the substance of the agency's ultimate 
source book on community interests, needs and attitudes. If the hearing is held 
early enough and if the community is adequately prepared for it by sufficient pre« 
publicity, emphasizing, first, the subject matter of the hearing, secondly, its 
breadth, and,thirdly, that the agency is going into it open-mindedly and uncommitted, 
the procedure may provide a valuable source book. Yet, unless the agency is pre~ 
pared to read the message which is written with sympathy and understanding--unless 
the agency is attuned to hear and to respond to the claims of residents and property 
owners in the area and those concerned with larger social values affected by the 
plan--the hearing procedure will be fruitless and the planning process utterly inade- 
quate, 


The risk that such failures may actually occur is, at present, a real one, 
Agency members--business, civic and labor leaders--are generally not experienced at 
conducting hearings. In preparing a plan, members of an agency may work for many 
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months with the professional staff, They may discuss, study and revise tentative 
proposals time and time again until the plan, in crystallized form, takes account 
of every factor of which the members can conceive. Moreover, by engaging in educa-~ 
tional and propoganda activities, they may build up an emotional commitment to the 
plan. This will be particularly true if, as often happens, opposition develops 
early and becomes vocal, so that the question of the soundness of the plan is liti-~ 
gated in the public press before the plan is even completed. In this kind of at- 
mosphere, unless the planning process is clearly orientated from the beginning to- 
ward the public hearing, agency members, when hearing-time is ultimately reached, 
may be committed to the plan, in all its detail, with a tenacity which renders the 
hearing largely useless. 


There are very few procedural techniques which suggest themselves as a 
means for minimizing the danger of pre-judgment and of maximizing the likelihood 

of open-minded evaluation of hearing data. Statutory provisions regarding the tim- . 
ing of the hearing must Ye reconsidered with this problem in mind. Another pro- 
cedural device which might be considered is the division of functions technique 
which is incorporated in the Massachusetts redevelopment law. 63/ In that state 

the planning functions are exercised by a local agency but must be reviewed and ap- 
proved by a state agency. No hearing is called for at the local level, but one may 
be had before the chairman of the state agency when the local agency submits its 
plan for approval. This separation-of-functions technique, by allowing the lscal 
planning agency to appear frankly as a protagonist of its plans and by vesting rcw- 
er'to evaluate and decide upon objections to it in other, presumably disinterested, 
hands avoids the problem of the sham hearing and assures opponents of a project an 
opportunity to attack it on the merits and have it reviewed much as it would be 
reviewed by a court were it feasible for a court to take jurisdiction. 6L/ However, 
this procedural form has its own penalties. If no hearing is held by the local 
planning agency, that agency is left to its own investigations to uncover interest- 
ed views. The review procedure provides a disinterested forum for uncovering agency 
error; it does not assure that the primary planning agency will become aware of 

and sympathetically consider community views. Redevelopment agencies in Massachu- 
setts have recognized this and have supplemented the statutory minimums with their 
own widely publicized hearings at a stage where outlines of a plan had been pre- 
pared, but before final commitment. 65/ 


Another expedient might be to require legislatively that agency decisions 
must be based on the record made at the public hearing. This would assure that 
all data taken into account by the agency will be subject to scrutiny and rebuttal 
and might, by specifying the ideal, serve to stimulate agency awareness of the. ad~ 
judicative aspects of its function. 66/ 


In the final analysis, however, statutory provisions respecting procedural 


details cannot serve fully to assure a responsible hearing procedure, Neither can 


court review. 67/ Ultimately, the solution must be found in the development of tra- 
ditions of judicious administration by the agencies. The URA might exercise a large 
and beneficent influence in this regard. Emphasis by the federal agency upon the 
importance, for compliance with federal standards, of a purposive hearing prcecedure 
would have an extremely wholesome effect. Crass policing efforts would not be need- 
ed. Similarly, the leaders of the planning profession, through national organs of 
erinion. could do much to shape professional mores. But final responsibility fcr lo- 
cal administrative traditiors must repose at the local level, And if it is to have: 
a more specific locus, perhaps it can be set at the door of the legal profession, 

In the sphere of procedural fairness, more than any other, it is the lawyer who 
carries the obligation of putting the ideal into practice. 


‘ For the lawyer, be he agency member or advisor, or counsel for a party,’ 
this is the challenge.of the redevelopment program. When the lawyer participates 
as often he does as an agency member, he has a high obligation to resist being 
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caught up in the spirit of contentiousness. He must sit to hear, to consider, to t 
weigh, and to decide. When, in turn, he serves as agency advisor, the lawyer should — 
do more than outline the procedural mode. He should counsel as well the pensive 

mod, Finally, as advocate, the lawyer may, by the expression of high expectation, 

do much to stimulate a reciprocally high agency performance, 


In his traditional role as advocate, the lawyer, it seems, has thus far 
dore little to raise hearing standards, Instead of participating constructively in 
tne hearing procedure--thereby tending to upgrade agency performance--attorneys all 
too often have depended upon achieving their ends before the local governing body.68/ 


Planning is not an exact science but an emerging art. No agency can safe~ 
ly assume that its planning staff has obtained all of the right answers, or, indeed, 
even asked all of the right questions. And no lawyer representing a client adverse-~ 
ly affected by proposed agency action can afford to forego the opportunity present- 
ed vy the hearing to persuade the agency that changes in the plan are called for. 

An attorney ought to approach a redevelopment hearing as he would a rate, franchise 
or other administrative hearing, and seek to show, with the aid of planning studies 
prepared by his own experts, that his client's interest coincides with the public 
interest, properly conceived. As a profession, lawyers have great faith in the ad- 
vocacy process. Yet, many redevelopment hearings can undoubtedly be counted as 
missed opportunities for lawyers who might have utilized them more adequately in bre 
service both of their clients and of the public, 


II. The Lecal Governing Body, 


While it is possible to generalize with a modicum of assurance concerning 
the structure and working ways of redevelopment agencies, it is not with respect to 
those of municipal governing bodies. The Meyerson-Banfield volume on public housing 
in Chicago 69/ records the workings of one city council over a substantial period 
with great fidelity. It provides the reader, vicariously, with a background for 
sophistication, and affords the basis for some informed "ought" judgments. Still, 
it does not authorize generalization as to how city councils are likely to approach 
planning problems, All that can be done is to recognize that the situations may 
vary materially from one locality to another and to delineate what might be regarded 
as the ideal limits within which the governing body should function. 


The essential thing is to differentiate between the appropriate function 
of the governing body and that of the redevelopment agency. Earlier in this paper, 
redevelopment decisions were labeled npolitical", 70/ There is need now to modify 
this characterization to the extent of suggesting a distinction between goal deci- 
Sions and technical decisions--between ends and means, The governing body ought to 
concern itself with program goals-~matters having wide significance, import or gen~ 
erality--rather than with their converse. Concededly, no line between policy and 
technique can readily be drawn. Any aspect of a plan might be given primacy as an 
end in itself, either by the agency or by the governing body. And certainly all 
matters which would be considered to involve policy at the agency level (in the 
Sense of being of great concern to agency members rather than matters to be taken 


lad as routine by the staff) would not, perforce, be policy for the governing 
ody. 


In any event, whether the governing body concerns itself with any particu- 
lar matter, however it might be classified, is not of prime importance. What is im- 
portant is the attitude with which the governing body approaches its function. It is 


&é review function which the governing body must perform, not a creative legislative 
one. The basic legislative function is placed in the hands of the redevelopment 
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agency which prepares the plan. The redevelopment agency is able to devote its at~ 
tention to redevelopment to the exclusion of other legislative matters, is provided 
with a staff possessed of the skills peculiarly needed, and subjects staff judgments 
to the unflattering light of a comprehensive advocacy proceeding, 


All that the governing body ordinarily ought to do is to provide the ne- 
cessary double check to be sure that the principal goals of the program possess that 
degree of political acceptance which is essential to warrant the exercise of exten- 
sive public powers for their accomplishment. It certainly should not, in ordinary 
course, sit in review of either the fairness or the soundness, from a planning point 
of view, of plan particulars. The step from systematic governing body review of 
such matters to recurrent favoritism bottomed on political influence might be all 
too short. We know the inefficiency and the demoralizing effect of zoning adminis=: 
tration which must carry the costly ballast of special treatment for political fa- 
vorites. 71/ In working out the noms for redevelopment administration, such degen- 
erative processes ought not to be facilitated. 


All this is not to demean the governing body's function, but only to put 
jt in perspective. Any redevelopment project will involve basic issues of large 
social import: Should redevelopment expenditures be directed toward adding to the 
total of available dwelling units by construction of new housing on open land, or 
toward minimizing municipal financial problems by clearing a transient residential 
slum and substituting new commercial uses? Should accommodation be made to changes 
in the social structure of the city consequent upon the influx of increasing numbers 
of lower income families by the preservation of all structurally sound low rent fa- 
cilities and the construction of new low rent units, or should the number of low 
rental facilities be restricted to preserve pre-existing social patterns? 


These are the kinds of questions which should excite people-~and which 
should affect their votes and their campaign contributions. These questions belong 
in the political forum. But the governing body ought not, as a general rule, to 
assert its primacy with respect to the multitudinous questions of detail which will 
inevitably be involved in redevelopment. These do not belong in the political forum, 


It is apparent that disags#eantnt between a local governing body and a rede~ 
velopment agency as to the proper sphere of each might have a severely disruptive 
effect. 72/ How, then, are the attitudes of agency members and members of local 
governing bodies as to their respective authorities to be brought into accord? 


legislation is a possibility. The federal statute, for instance, might 
be amended to delete the present aid prerequisite that the plan be "approved by the 
governing body" 73/ in favor of one calling only for a determination that "the ob- 
jectives established by the redevelopment plan are in the public interest," State 
law, in turn, might authorize municipal financial support where the governing body 
has made a similar finding, Attitudes about redevelopment are still in flux, and 
such a formalized designation of functions, though necessarily vague, might have ad- 
vantageous effect. Expedients such as this, however, cannot serve to solve what 
must remain a problem to be resolved, well or ill, within the give-and-take of a ne- 
cessarily complex inter-group relationship. 


Brief mention ought also to be made of city council hearing procedure, It 
will not be imperative that the local governing body strive for a hearing which will 
adequately gauge community sentiment. Articulate sentiment will be clear by the end 
of the planning stage. And the governing body, if it confines itself to broad po=.: 
licy questions, will have no need to apprise itself of techrical data. In any event, 
the governing body members should have the record of the agency hearing available 
to them. A governing body hearing may, nevertheless, serve a valuable function by 
providing opponents and proponents of redevelopment with a forum in which they can 
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rally, show their strength, and expend their pent-up emotions. Th/ 


So far as persuading governing body members is concerned, it is difficult 
to guage the utility of the hearing. The extent to which governing body members 
might utilize the hearing either as a source for substantive information or as a 
barometer of community sentiment is difficult to estimate. There is reason to sup- 
pose that many might rely largely on outside sources for both purposes. 75/ 


Some of the things which have been said concerning the functions of the 
governing body suggest correlatives for the redevelopment agency, and parenthetical 
note ought to be taken of them. First, if the governing body sits to review the de- 
cisions made by the agency, then it must be afforded a clear picture of what the 
agency found, what the agency predicted and why, and what the agency decided and why. 
In short, the ultimate pian documents and hearing record should communicate both well 
and frankly, Secondly, inasmuch as the agency must be the protagonist of its own 
program once this becomes crystallized, the agency must educate and propagandize as 
well as plan and decide. When it sits in review, the governing body will base its 
decision, in part, on its estimate of public opinion. The agency is entitled to 
seek to affect public as well as governing body opinion, Agencies have been well 
aware of this necessity for advocacy. 26/ Yet, very little effort has been made by 
redevelopment agencies to raise the level of public debate or to pose the issues for 
the public by accurately describing and rationally appraising policy alternatives. 
The Perloff study of renewal in the Hyde Park-Kenwood section of Chicago 77/ is a 
superlative example of the kind of educational issue-posing that the redevelopment 
agencies themselves might be doing. In lieu, many agencies have merely propagan- 
dized through the use of literature contrasting time-worn symbols like the ill-clad 
waif and the happy hearth, 


The redevelopment agencies must move into the political arena. No one will 
champion redevelopment before the governing bodies if the agencies do not stimulate 
interest and support. But it is a high purpose the agencies are serving, and, in 
Agarts phrase, only "high politics" will do. 78/ 


III. The Courts. 


The initial function of the courts in connection with redevelopment is that 
of delineating constitutional limitations upon agency power. In addition, courts 
may exercise a secondary function of reviewing the reasonableness of particular ap-~ 
plications of conceded power. These two matters will be treated in turn. 


In almost every state where pilot projects have been undertaken, suits have 
been brought to test the validity under the applicable state constitution of the 
State enabling Legislation. 79/ Generally, redevelopment opponents have emphasized 
the argument that redevelopment involves the use of eminent domain power for private, 
not public, purposes. By and large, these attacks have failed. In defending their 
programs, redevelopment agencies have emphasized the slum clearance aspect of pro- 
jects almost to the exclusion of other aspects. 80/ The almost unanimous judicial 
response has been to accept at face value the contention that redevelopment is slum 


clearance and to approve both state legislation and the pilot projects on this limi- 
ted basis. 61/ 


Most of the initial cases, then, do not go beyorid traditional police power 
concevtionss they merely reiLtarate older holdings that slum clearance advances the 
public heeivh, safety and mornais, 82/ They tell little regarding the way the courts 
Will treat the collateral urb2n redevelopment valves, such as revitalizing decadent 
areas economically, bolstering municipal financial structures and conforming urban 
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uses to sound planning principles. However, in a few jurisdictions there have been 
more definitive adjudications, 


The principal opirion dealing with whether economic and aesthetic factors 
constitute valid redevelopment ends is Berman v. Parke: 82/ the decision of the 
United States Supreme Court witich was rendered during the 195-55 term. Mr. Justice 
Douglas, writing for a vnanimous bench, lsoked upon the anciilary purposes of urban 
redevelopment without flinching. Indeed, he went further. In a now famous dictum, 
he placed the Court's imprimatur upon the ancillary enis, seemingly regarding each 
as itself a sufficient public purpose to warrant the exercise of eminent domain pow- 
er: 


"The concept of the public welfare is broad 
and inclusive, The values it represents are spiritual 

as well as physical, aesthetic as well as monetary. 

It is within the power of the legislature to determine 
that the community should be beautiful as well as 
healthy, spacious as well as clean, well-balanced as 
well as carefully patrolled. In the present case, the 
Congress and its authorized agencies have made determina- 
ticns thet take into account a wide variety of values. 

It is not for us to reappraise then..." 8h/ 


There it stands, a charter of freedom. The court has done more than keep 
abreast of “advanced thought" regarding land use controls. The Court has paced out, 
well ahead of most planners. Redevelopment contemplates a fusion of slum clearance 
with other planning values, the former, together with relocation, being generally 
regarded as cardinal, Herman v, Parxer does not merely affirm the validity of such 
an integrated, multi~purpose program. If the opinion means what it says, the Su- 
preme Court, at least, is ready to sanction the use of eminent domain power even for 
programs aimed primarily at aesthetic~-indsed, "spirituai"--ends, 


The Berman opinion, as might be expected, has been well received by those 
mst warmly disposed to planning. 85/ And, while aesthetic values seem not to be 
proposed by planners as valid primary ends for redevelopment, there cante no doubt 
that aesthetic considerations, fused with and tempered by others more urgent, have 
been part of the warp and woof of the redevelopment planning process. Such factors 
have been taken into account in formulating reuse plans. And, other things being 
equal, planners have probably struck out against the ugliest of slums, or those the 
ugliness of which has seemed to intrude most offensively upon the city. 86/ 


With the encouragement of Berman v. Parker, some change of emphasis may 
come. Members of the planning profession may hereafter feel less reluctant than 
formerly to formulate aesthetic ends more comprehensively and to assert them more 
Vigorously. Nonetheless, even those most sympathetic to land use planning programs 
might do well to take pause and to probe the implications before becoming wed to the 
notion that aesthetic ends ought to be given primacy in redevelopment. 


a It is interesting in the first place to speculate regarding the types of 
on Programs which might be initiated under the rubric, "Planning for Beauty and the 
Spirit of Man," which is suggested by the Berman opinion, Aesthetics in the city is 
a subtle chemistry; and the ineluctable spirit of man may find nourishment, at times, 
on the fallowest of urban earth. Consider merely aesthetic values, or suppose that 
these and spiritual values in the context of Justice Douglas! opinion may be equated: 
It is immediately apparent that formulating ends and purposes would be a vexing 
Problem, 87/ If the planner is to be sent out in quest of beauty, he must of ne- 
tessity be given a broad commission, The only sure checks would be political. 
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This difficulty--in both its theoretical and its practical aspects--may be 
cause for pause. Although zoning for aesthetic purposes is finding increasing favor, 
an urban community might nevertheless be loathe to invest a bureaucracy with the 
power to take property by eminent domain because the use made of it did not accord 
with bureaucratic aesthetic judgments. Ina free society, free expression ought to 
exceed the use of language. 


Yet the problem of choice which is posed by the concept of redevelopment 
for aesthetic ends may not end with a statement of definitional difficulties, It 
might not be wide of the mark to suppose that the spiritual and aesthetic planner 
could find in almost any city a sector which, although physically sound, would be 
{ll-regarded by a substantial majority of the citizenry. At the extremes, at least, 
there may well be discernible common aesthetic judgments as well as ethical ones, 
Consider, for example, an old sector constructed in an architectural style now re- 
garded with distaste and which has been left with the backwash of marginal uses as 
the city has had its fruitful growth in another direction. Suppose, further, that 
such an area would be an attractive redevelopment site from a fiscal and from an 
economic point of view. The question then arises: Do the aesthetic, economic and 
fiscal aspirations of the urban majority justify the use of eminent domain power to 
take and eradicate the structurally sound buildings in a high service cost, economi~ 
cally depressed and unattractive area? 


The soaring prose of the Berman v. Parker opinion suggests an answer to 
this question when posed at the level of constitutional power. The question may be 
posed often again as one of administrative policy, as one of local political policy 
and as a constitutional question under state public purpose limitations. It is to 
be hoped that each time the issue is joined, its implications will be fully grasped. 
The legal profession has grown accustomed to classifying problems respecting the 
sweep of legislative power into either of two mutually exclusive categories: civil 
rights or property rights. It seems generally to be supposed, moreover, that once a 
particular issue is properly denominated in these terms a major problem has been 
solved, One does not immediately perceive in an eminent domain case an issue of 
Civil rights. Yet, if the justification for the taking is nothing more than social 
dissatisfaction with the use which the land owner has made of his property, it is 
well to be aware of the implication of the choice in terms of current concepts of 
individual freedom, 


It may well be that the time has come to say that land may be taken from 
Peter and sold to Paul because the structures Peter has suffered to remain upon it 
are ugly and unproductive, while Paul stands ready to build anew, beautifully and 
for more productive ends. Still, the question ought to be posed, debated and decid- 
ed with studied care, not resolved in a rush of judicial rhetoric. 


More circuitous, perhaps, but fully as hospitable to ends other than slum 
Clearance are the opinions in the three cases which have thus far upheld projects 
for the redevelopment of barren, arrested subdivisions. Redevelopment Authority of 
San Francisco v. Hayes, 88/is typical. Facing the contention that the taking, re- 
platting and sale of open, undeveloped land could not be justified as a slum clear- 
ance measure, the California Court first determined that a compelling community 
economic need was a sufficient justification for a taking, and then held that the 
general need for more urban housing, the need to integrate the arrested area with 
the overall land use pattern of the city and to see that fallow urban land is put to 
productive use together constituted community economic needs sufficiently compelling, 


This, too, was a broadly permissive solution, While aesthetics were not 
involved, neither was slum clearance. And, the Court's assertions to the contrary 
notwithstanding, neither were really compelling economic needs, if the term "com- 
Pelling" is given its usual meaning. All that can be thrown into the scale to justi- 
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fy the use of eminent domain power for the taking of so-called blighted open land, 
where reuse is to be neither for governmental purposes nor for regulated, low-cost 
private housing, is the prudent conviction that potentially productive private pro- 
perty ought not to be allowed to lay completely barren indefinitely. This, to be 
sure, may be enough, for in the case of the truly blighted open area~-the arrested 
subdivision which has been standing idle through all the changing phases of the bus- 
iness cycle-~there is conspicuously little to balance on the other side. But here, 
as where aesthetic ends are being advanced, the question ought to be stated in terms 
of the real alternatives. 


Another case which has affirmed legislative power to provide for the tak- 
ing of private property even for purposes ancillary to the primary slum clearance 
ends is the second Gutknecht case in Illinois, 89/ There, the court upheld a stat- 
ute providing for the taxing not of an entire sium area for redevelopment but of 
particular selected plots within an area which was old and in need of conservation 
measures against an attack predicated upon the public purpose doctrine. Of course, 
conservation is closely related to slum clearance. It is a method of arresting 
neighborhood deterioration before the neighborhood becomes a slum. But where selec- 
tive single plot takings rather than area-wide takings are wtilized, a problem in a 
different dimension has been added. Given the political complex within which deci- 
sions as to redevelopment and renewal must be made, there may be a vast difference 
in the impact upon the individual landowrer between granting to an agency power to 
take the land within a large urban area and power to take one or two selected sites 
within the area. In one situation the individual landowner-~as part of an affected 
group--will be politically articulate and forceful. 90/ In the other, his personal 
protests may be largely ineffectual. Moreover, it is hard to conceive of the situa- 
tion where a taking is the only feasible means of removing the threat to an area 
which radiates from one or two buildings within it. Here, in contrast to the situa- 
tion where area-wide redevelcpment is called for, alternative methods, such as vi- 
gorous building and sanitation code enforcement, would seem adequate to the need. 91/ 


In contrast to the above cases, there have been a number of state court 
decisions which, while upholding redevelopment for slum clearance, have sounded a 
warning note regarding projects aimed at other ends, 92/ In the area of zoning con~ 
trols, most state courts, in construing their own constitutions, have hewed more 
closely to the line imvosed ty the "health, safety and morals" standard than the 
U. S. Supreme Court has done in construing the Fifth and Fourteenth argregaeded 
It may be anticipated that a similar division will result with respect to redevelop- 
ment, and that few state courts will be so broadly permissive as the Berman v, Park 
er dictum. Yet, even the stricter zoning cases have been sufficiently cornmodius to 
allow for the consideration of aesthetics and economics as ends ancillary to the 
more traditional police power purposes. 9l/ It is to be hoped that no court will 
limit redevelopment activities more narrowly. Slum clearance, to be sure, is the 
primary legislative gcal for redevelopment, and it showld be emphasized by the plan~ 
ner at the drafting board as well as by the lawyer at the bar. Nonetheless, it may 
often be possible to accommodate fiscal, economic and aesthetic aspirations without 
altering the basic slum-clearance orientation of redevelopment. To preclude this 
would be an unfortunate emasculation of a vital program. 


Such is the current of judicial opinion as to proper redevelopment ends, 


There remains to be discussed the question of the extent to which courts will review 
the particulars of agency decisions. 


In the zoning field many courts have consistently been very active in re- 
Viewing particular applications of zoning ordinances, 95/ Such activity may be war~ 
ranted. Administrative attention to particular applications of a zoning ordinance — 
may be casual, Moreover, the standard for determining validity--whether the applica- 
tion of the zoning ordinance to the property in question precludes its use fer all 
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purposes for which it is reasonably adopted 96/—~is one which a court can readily 
apply. 


In redevelopment situations, as the courts have recognized, 97/ the same 
need for judicial participation does not arise. Particular planning decisions are 
made only after extensive staff study and a public hearing and are subject to gov- 
erning body review. Contested redevelopment decisions, moreover, are likely to be 
either highly complex technical matters or broad policy matters, neither of which 
the courts are adequately equipped to administrate, 98/ 


Technical determinations made by a redevelopment agency plainly would not 
be tractable in the hands of a court. Consider, for instance, the question of 
whether a particular area is blighted. Blight is a descriptive characterization, 
not an ascertainable fact. Some of the statutory factors, such as dilapidation, ov=- 
ercrowding, lack of light, heat, ventilation or sanitation facilities, are amenable, 
within limits, to objective analysis, Others are much less so, And in any event, 
whether the incidents of blight characteristics are sufficient to characterize the 
area as "blighted" is ultimately a question of a little more or a little less--a 
question which must inevitably be left to a trusted judgment. Furthermore, once a 
city sector has been characterized as blighted, it becomes necessary to delimit the 
precise peripheral boundaries of the project area. Here the task moves even more 
clearly into the area of judgment, legislative in nature, which a court could hardly 
exercise within the confines of the appropriate judicial function, Even if the only 
constitutionally permissible purpose for redevelopment were slum clearance, there 
would be a myriad of pertinent factors aligned in fine gradations. If it be conced- 
ed that planning, fiscal and economic ends also may be considered as valid ancillary 
purposes, the scope of relevancy is explosively expanded. A court could no more 
gauge whether the agency had placed the many factors in permissible juxtaposition 


than it could decide whether a particular phase of a kaleidoscope represented its 
highest symmetry. 


Nor is the advantage of judicial negation limited to those situations 
where the critical questions are technical planning ones. Where there inheres in 
the planning question the necessity of choosing for or against some broad social in= 
terest striving for recognition, the need is not so much to look after the interests 
of some particular litigant but, rather, to see that the whole community gets its 


due. The proper review tribunal for this task is the politically responsible local 
governing body--not the court. 


In any discussion of judicial self-limitation it must be remembered, how- 
ever, that, although courts often speak in terms of the non-reviewability of admin- 
istrative action, 99/ this concept fuses readily into that of judicial discretion 
to deny review. 10 When doctrines of administrative finality are criticized, 
horrendous hypotheticals are likely to be posed. 101/ They miss the mark. Courts 
possess power, Regardless of conceptions as to divisions of functions, they will 
exercise it, if need be, to keep the unthinkable from happening. This is just as 
Well, So long as there is latitudinous play for unfettered administrative action-- 
so long as the judicial check remains a mild one--it need not disturb us, 102/ In- 
deed, it is somehow comforting to know that if a redevelopment agency ever did de- 


cide to raze Gimbel's and construct a parking facility adjacent to Macy's, 103/ a 
court might well step in. — 
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FOOTNOTES. 


1. See, e.g., Meyerson & Banfield, Politics, Planning and the Public 
Interest (1951). 


2. See, e.g., Horack & Nolan, Land Use Controls (1955); McDougal & 
Haber, Property, Wealth, Iand (1948); Kramer, ed., "Land Planning in a Dem- 
ocracy," 20 iaw & Comsenibg Probe Noe 2 (1955). 


3. For comprehensive treatment of many aspects of redevelopment see 
Woodbury, ed., Urban Redevelopment, Problems and Practices (1953); Woodbury, 
ed., The Future of Cities and Urban Redevelopmens (1953). The growth of 
national housing and redsvelopment policy 1s conprehensively traced in 
Riesenfeld & Eastlund, "Public Aid to Hotsing and Land Redevelopment," 3h 
Minn. Le Reve 610 (1950). 


4. See generally, Slayton, "Conservation of Existing Housing," 20 
Law & Contemp. Prob. 436 (1955); Notes "Some Recent Developments in Com 
munity Redevelopment Laws," 6 Hast. L. Rev. 80 (1950); How Localities Can 
Develop a Workable Program for Urban Renewal (HHFA, 1954). 


5. Redevelopment laws are in effect in substantially more than half 
of the states and territories, Anno.:; "Urban Redevelopment Laws," hh 
A.L-R. 2d 1434, 1417 (1955); Hill, "Recent Slum Clearance and Urban Rede- 
velopment Laws," 9 Wash, & Lee Le Rev. 173 (1952); Citations to Urban Re- 
development Laws and Decisions (HHFA,°195l)). 


6. Sees, "The Urban Community Conservation Act of 1953," 
Ill. Rev. Stat. c. 67 1/2, secs. 91.8-91.16 (195), which authorizes tak- 
ings on a site, rather than an area, basis so as to implement conservation 
aspects of urban renewal, Comoare, Model Urban Renewal Amendments fer 
State and Territory Having Mcdel Redevelopment Authority Law (HHFA, 195l)); 
Statement Regardiug Enabiing Legisiation for Slum Ciearance and Urban Re-~ 
newal (HHFA, 1754). 


7. Federal law provides for the HHFA to make loans and grants for 
redevelopment and renewal to local agencies. 63 Stat. ih (1949), as 
amended, 42 U.S.C. secs, 1451-60 (1952), as amended, 2 U.S.C.A. secs. 
1450-60 (Supp. 1955}. (Hereinafter, only the U.S.C.A. edition will be 
cited, ) The development of federal housing and land policy is retraced 
in Robinson & Weinstein, "The Federal Government and Housing," 1952 
Wis. Le Rev. 581 (1952). See also Riesenfeld & Eastlund, "Public Aid 
to Housing and Land Redevelopment," supra. 


8. 2 U.S.C.A. sec. 1460 (b) (1). The importance of the general 
plan to effective land use planning has frequently been emphasized. See, 
€.2., Haar, "The Content of the Gensral Plan: A Glance at History," 11 
Jour, of Am. Inst. of Planners 66 (1955). 

9. 2 U.S.C.A. sec. 1451 (c) (Supp. 1955). 

10. 2 U.S.CeA. sec. 1455 (d) (Supp. 1955), 


il. he U.S sec. 14,60 (b) (Supp. 1955). 


12, See generally, Chap. 4, "Summary of Financial Aid," Manual of 
Policies and Requirements for Iecal Prvlic Agenci.cs (HHFA, 1951, as supple- 
mentee through May 1, 1950); Brief Summary or Housing Act of 1954 (HHFA, 
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13. The particular agency responsible will vary from state to state. 
In a number of states redevelopment functions are vested in pre-existing 
public housing authorities. E.g., Ala. Code tit. 25 sec. 97 (Supp. 1953); 
Mass. G.L. (Ter.Ed,) c.121 secs. 26JJ, et. seq. In others, new separate 
agencies have been established. E.g., Pa. Stat. Ann. tit. 35 sec. 1704(a) 
(1949). It is apparent that whether redevelopment powers are placed in a 
housing authority or in a separate agency may affect the general approach 
to redevelopment which may be anticipated. See Meyerson & Banfield, 


supra p. 6, 
1h. Meyerson & Banfield, supra, particularly pp. 2-5, h9-51. 


15. See the reference to Morton Bodfish in Meyerson & Banfield, 
supra p. 117. 


16. See generally, Chap. 3, "Organization and Responsibilities of Lo- 
cal Fublic Agencies," Manual of Policies and Requirements for Local Public 
Agencies, supra. 


17. Redevelopment has consistently had bi-partisan legislative sup- 
port. See, e.g-, Se Rep. No. 84, 8lst Cone., Ist Sess., "Report, Committee 
on Banking and Currency" (1949); H. Rep. No. 590, Slst Cong., lst Sess., 
"Report, Committee on Banking and Currency" (1949); H. Rep. No. 2340, 60th 
Cong., 2d Sess., "Report, Committee on Banking and Currency" (1948); S. Rep. — 
No. 1773, 80th Cong., 2d Sess., "Report, Committee on Banking and Currency" 
(1948); H. Rep. No. 1564, 80th Cone., 2d Sess., "Report, Joint Committee on 
Housing" (1943). 


18. The questions which arise where the use of the plot taken is in- 
tegrated to greater or lesser extent with tracts which are not taken exemp~ 
lify the problem. If, for example, an owner operates three retail bakeries 
and a baking kitchen equipped and staffed to produce enough for the three 
- retail outlets, to take one of the outlets might cause substantial losses 
to the total enterprise throughout a period of readjustment which might ex- 
tend over a long period. Yet, unless the owner can establish that the 
taking of the retail outlet reduced the market value of the other realty 
used in relation with it, the damages would be non-compensable. See, e.¢., 
Baetjer ve United States, 143 F, 2d 391 (1st Cir., 191) 


19. An owner or lessee might, for example, have a substantial "good 
will" which is dependent upon his own or his employees! relationships with 
customers and upon continuance of the business in the neighborhood where the 
customers reside or carry on business. This would perhaps be the typical 
situation for retail outlets, such as independent neighborhood groceries, 
coffee shops or bar rooms, Yet, unless the property is of such a nature 
that its existent use was the only feasible one (which, with respect to the 
typical retail outlet, would not be likely), good-will elements are not re- 
garded as inuring in or affecting the value of the realty which is taken. 
"Taking the land may cause the owner inconvenience or loss, by compelling 
him to remove his business to some other place. Such loss, however, is not 
recognized as part of the damage or compensation which the state must pay 
for the land taken." Bonner Ifilling Co. v. State, 20 N.Y. 533, 148 NE. 
668 (1925), See generally, Kratovil & Harrison, "iiminent Domain--Policy 
and Concept," 42 Calif. L. Reve 596, 6168 et. seq. (195k). 


20. Perloff, Urban Renewal in a Chicago Neighborhood (Hyde Park 
Herald, 1955), contains a vivid description of conflicting neighborhood 
attitudes about such matters as whether a change in neighborhood composi 
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should be accelerated by provision of low income housing, or whether the 
values of existing commercial properties should be stabilized by decelera- 
ting change and by the provision of adjacent new commercial facilities. 

Of course, where housing is an issue, so also may be racial segregation. 
See generally, Meyerson & Banfield, supra. 


21, The statutes generally describe the areas which may be cleared 
very broadly as areas characterized by any one or more of a series of 
qualities which includes not only traditional slum indicia but also indicia 
of economic or aesthetic deterioration. See, e.g., Mass. GL. (Ter. Ed.) 
c. 121 sec. 26 J; Cal. Health & Safety Code secs. 33041-33044 (Supp. 1951). 
However, most statutes contain a declaration of policy indicating that the 
basic legislative purpose is to clear slums and arrest the development of 
slums in order to protect public safety, health and welfare. E.g., Mass. 
G.L. (Ter. Ed.) c. 121 sec. 26 JJ. However, see Recommended Policies for Re- 
development in Chicago (Chi. Plan. Com. with Hous. & Redev. Coordin., 195i) 
p. 12, indicating that the criteria for selecting among areas meeting legal 
requirements should be total contribution of ultimate use to city welfare, 
not degree of blight. 


22. See, eef., Newman, "Slums," 7 Encyc. Soc. Scie 93 (1934). In an 
age of faith of recent memory McDougal & Mueller referred, without documen- 
tation, to "the well documented facts that slum clearance and the provision 
of sanitary low-rent housing decrease danger of epidemics, raise general 
public health, reduce crime, cut juvenile delinquency, reduce immorality, 
lower economic waste by reducing health, police and fire protection costs, 
make better citizens, eliminate fire hazards, increase general land values 
in the vicinity, cut the accident rate, and prevent the cancerous spread of 
slums to uninfected areas." "Public Purpose in Public Housing: An Anachron= 
ism Reburied," 52 Yale L, Rev. 42, 48-h9 (1952). For an impressive documen- 
tation of a more moderate thesis, see App. B and App. C of the brief for | 
defendant (Lewis H. Weinstein, counsel) in Stockus v. Boston Housing Author- 
ity, 30) Mass. 507, 2h N.E. 2d 333 (1939). Legislative declarations as to 
the pernicious effects of slums are numerous, See, e.g., Mass. G.L.(Ter. 
Ed.) c. 121 sec. 26 JJ3 Cal. Health & Safety Code sec. 33040 (Supp. 1951); 
NeH. Laws, 1947 ce 210 sece le 


23. Mandelker, "Urban Redevelopment," 28 Tulane Law Rev. 96 (1953), 
and cases therein cited. 


2. See generally, S. and G, Glueck, Unraveling Juvenile Delinquency, 
Chap. XXI, p. 272 et. seq. (1950); Tappon, Juvenile Delinquency, Chap. VII, 
pe 133 et. seq. (1919). 


25. That judges on occasion may find rhetorical advantage in references 
to the treatment of slums to be found in classical literature is illustrated 
by the following excerpt: "Of course, none of the buildings are as noisome 
or dilapidated as those described in Dickens! novels or Thomas Burke's 
"Limehouse" stories of the London slums of other days, but...." Kaskel v. 
Impellitteri, 306 N.Y. 73, 115 N.E. 2d 659, 661, reh. denied, 306 N.Y. 609, 
115 New. 2d 832, cert. denied, 347 U.S. 93 (1953). 


26. See, Newman, "Slums," supra p. 95. For a recent empirical study 
indicating that there was a net social gain upon relocation for negroes af- 
fected by an Indianapolis project, see Redevelopment, Some Human Gains and 
Losses (Community Surveys, Inc., Indianapolis, Ind., 1956). Some of the 
complexities which may be involved in fashioning a relocation program which will . 
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serve even to maintain the status quo for slum dwellers, are indicated in 
Bauer & McEntire, Relocation Study: Single Male Population (Redev. Agency, 
City of Sacramento, Calif., 1953). 


27. Chadwick, Report to Her Majesty's Principal Secretary of State 
for Home Department, from the Poor=Law Commissioners, on Inquiry into the 
Sanitary Conditions of the Labouring Population of Great Britton, p. 146 
(London: 8, M, Stationery Office, 1042). The history of attitudes toward 
the relationship between sanitation and disease, including the item referred 
to in text, is recounted in Smith, Plague on Us, Chap. 3 (191), an informa- 
tive volume on epidemiology for the general reader. 


28, Smith, Plague on Us, supra, relies heavily on Greenwood, Epidemics 
and Crowd-Diseases (1735); a more recent study is Mullett, The Bubonic 
Plague, An Essay in the History of Fublic Health (1956). 


29. See generally, Chap. 2, "Planning and Freparation of Projects," 
Manual of Policies and Requirements for Local Public Agencies, supra. 


30. See Perloff, Urban Renewal in a Chicago Neighborhood, supra, 
ppe 11-12. Contrast the planning and political problems encountered in se- 
lecting public housing sites which provide the theme for Meyerson & Banfield, 


Suprae 


31. No examples need be cited, An examination in any planning library 
of a sample of prospectuses from eight or ten different cities will con- 
vince the skeptical. There are, of course, many exceptions. See, e.g, 
Principles for Planning a Comprehensive Program of Redevelopment (Chi, Plan. 
Comm, with Hous. & Redev. Coordin., 1952); Recommended Policies for Redevel~ 
opment in Chicago (Chi. Plan. Comm. with Hous. & Redev. Coordin., 195h). 
Compare the criticism in Meyerson & Banfield, supra at p. 35 of the evasion 
of the race problem in Housing Goals for Chicago (Chi. Plan. Comm., 1916), 


32. Compare Meyerson & Banfield, supra note 15. 


33. The extent to which URA ought to attempt to give direction to lo- 
cal planning is currently a matter of stress. See, eog., the report "Offi- 
cials Say Renewal Program Being Hamstrung by Federal Domination," The Am. 
City (Dec. 1955) p. 20. While federal guidance may add to bureaucratic de- 
Tays and inflexibility, it is fair to assume that imposition of high federal 
Standards and provision of technical assistance has upgraded local planning. 
Many communities might engage only in token general planning were it not for 
the general planning prerequisite to federal aid. 


34. For the view that the whisper of the community conscience can only 
be understood when amplified by the use of modern sociological research 
techniques, see Cohen, Robson & Bates, “Ascertaining the Moral Sense of the 
Community," 8 Jour. Legal Ed. 137 (1955). 


fe Eege, Urban Renewal Project Characteristics, tbl. 5 (Dec. 31, 195h, 
HHFA). 


36. The discussion in Bauer, "Redevelopment, A Misfit in the Fifties, 
in Woodbury, ed., The Future of Cities and Urban Redevelopment, supra, is 
provocative. 


37. Fiscal effects of a particular project are tentatively analyzed 
in Does Redevelopment Pay Off? (Bureau of Gov. Research, Indianapolis Chamb. 
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Comm., 1955). For a critical ‘viewof present techniques for analyzing fis- 
cal effects of redevelopment, see Barnes & Raymond, "The Fiscal per Sten to 
Land Use Planning," 21 Jour. of Am. Inst. of Plan. 71 (1955). 


38. For a discussion focusing largely on design of a model reuse plan, 
see An ear to Redevelopment: A Fanel Discussion (Community Appraisal 
Study . of Design, Harvard University, 1951). 


39. <A good starting point would be Segoe, Local Planning Administration 
(Int'l City Managers Ass'n, Chi., 191). Blucher, Ducey, Isaacs, Meyerson & 
Siegel, Urban Renewal Bibliography (Am, Council to Improve Our Neighborhoods, 
New York, 1954) will prove invaluable. 


hO. A planner might say that unless the public at large knows what he 
is doing, he is doing nothing, See Pomeroy, "The Planning Process and Fublic 
Participation," An Approach to Urban Planning (Breese & shiteman, ed., 1953). 


hl, Studies such as that on relocation by Bauer & McEntire, supra, and 
that on human gains and losses from redevelopment by Community Surveys, Inc., 
supra, ~-both of which were financed by redevelopment agencies--are indicative 
of the existence of such concern. 


42, U.S.C-A. sec. 1451 (b) (Supp. 1955). 
3. See, e.g., the redevelopment statutes cited in note 9, supra. 
hh. See Fomeroy, "The Planning Process and Public Participation," 


supra; Haar, "The Master Flan: An Impermanent Constitution," 20 Law & 
Contemp. Prob. 353, 360 (1955). 


Fitch, "Fiscal and Political broblems cf Increasing Urbanization, 2 
71 Fotit. Sei, Quart. 71 (1956). 


6. See, e.g., Cal. Health & Safety Code secs. 33330-33333 (Supp. 1951), 
providing for joint exercise of powers by agencies with contiguous jurisdic- 
_ tions. The problems are discussed and the relevant materials collected in 
McDougal & Haber, “Techniques for Establishing Powers in Areas of Efficient 
Size," and "The Problem of Administration: Integrating the Exercise of Come 
munity Powers, 33 Property, Wealth, Land: Ailocation, Planning and Develop- 
ment, supra, pp. 7ol, 900. A olueprint for reform 1s patterned in McDougal, 
Municipal Land Policy (P.L.I., 1948) p. 8 et seq. 


7. Some enabling acts do provide for review functions to be perform- 
ed at the state level. t.¢., Mass. GL. (Ter. Ed. ) c. 121 secs. 26 DD; 26 KK, 
A trend toward increased state planning assistance, particularly to smaller 
communities may also be in the making. See Augner, "State Planning Assist- 
ance to Small Municipalities," 28 State Gov't. 273 (1955). 


48. E.g., Cal, Health & Safety Code sec. 33266(c) authorizes agencies 
to "(a)ecept financials. .assictance any..eprivate sources..." Mass. 
G.L, (Ter, #4,) c. 121 sec. 26 P (b) authorizes them to "acquire by gift, be- 
quest or grant, and hold, any property, real or personal...reasonably re- 
quired to carry out the purposes" of the act. 


9. The strained atmosphere that may be generated where private inter- 
ests have invested in planning is evoked by newspaper reports of the efforts 
of Benjamin Swig, a real estate investor, to procure approval of a redevel- 
opment program in downtown San Francisco. <A planning commission on study was 
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made with funds provided by Swig. Apparently an initial study report to 
the effect that the area was not blighted was reversed by the commission 
chairman. S. F, Examiner, Oct. 19, 1955, Sec. 1, p. 10, "Oppermann Ruling 
Gives Boost to Swig's South of Market Plan." A few days later, the com-~ 
mission chairman again reported that the area was not blighted. See 5S. F. 
Examiner, Oct. 21, 1955, p» 1, col. 1, "City Planner Hits South of Market 
Proposal by Swig." A week later the redevelopment agency rejected the ul- 
timate planning commission report and "placed a 'predominately blighted! 
label" on the area. S. F. Examiner, Oct. 26, 1955, pe 1, col. 1. 


50. Press treatment is suggested by the column, Nolan, "Under City 
Hall Dome," S, F. Examiner, Dec. h, 1955, Sec. 1, p. 22, which begins, "Big 
Bill Zeckendorf bustled into town the other day, made a couple of appropri~ 
ately fabulous remarks, and then buzzed off again. When the dust had 
settled, it appeared that he had sketched in the quick outline of Plan Z...." 


Sl. For an analysis of the impact of broadly drawn federal statutes, 
see McElwain & Vorenberg, "The Federal Conflict of Interest Statutes," 65 
Harv. L. Rev. 955 (1952). 


52. Of course, there may be philanthropic offers of private financial 
aid for planning which could be accepted without problem. S, F. Examiner, 
March 1, 1956, p. 1, col. 1, reports that a "group of San Francisco business 
leaders, in an unprecedented gesture, yesterday volunteered to finance, 
with no strings attached, the plans for the redevelopment of the wholesale 
produce area and the south of Narket district." 


53. Even with this approach there may be some danger that a "city- 
booster" atmosphere will be created and that it will be extremely difficult 
for planning officials to focus on all relevant questions when the plan is 
being reviewed. Flamboyant publicity is surely or no help, See S. F. ix- 
aminer, Feb. 1, 1956, p. 1, col. 5, which reports that "William Zeckendorf, 
widely publicized New York real estate tycoon, yesterday offered to plan 
and execute the rebuilding of a great part of downtown San Francisco." 


54. See Meyerson & Banfield, supra at p. 105, and the material there 
cited. 


55. h2U.S.C.A. sec. 1455 (d). The statute is not specific as to 
whether the hearing must be held by the planning agency or whether a hearing 
before the local governing body will suffice. State statutes and state 
practice have varied. 


56. E.e@., Cal. Safety & Health Code sec. 33530 (Mandatory); Mass. G.L. 
(Ter. 2d.) sec. 26 KK (upon request). 


57. See Davis, Administrative Law secs. 67, 72 (1951); Norwegian Nitro- 
gen Products Co. v. United States, 208 U.S. 29 (1933). 


58. Compare Bi-Metallic Co. v. Colorado, 239 U.S. 44l (1915); Franchise 


Tax Board v. Superior Court, 36 Cal. 2d 538, 549, 225 P. 2a 905 (1950). 


59. See Davis, supra secs. 67, 68. 


60. Compare Lexington v. Bean, 272 Mass. 573, 172 N.E. 787 (1930); 
Ray v. Parker, 15 Cal. 2d 275, 1lOlL F. 2d 665 (19,05. See also Landers v. 
Kastern Racing Asso. Inc., 327 Mass. 32, 97 N.E. 2d 385 (1951); Drummey v. 
State Bd. of uneral Directors, 13 Cal. 2d 75, 80, 87 P. 2d 848 (1939); 
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Opp Cotton Mills, Inc. v. Administrator, 312 U.S. 126 (191). 


61. Compare the meetings described in Meyerson & Banfield, supra 
pp. 182-87, 229-37. Incomplete results of a survey undertaken by the author 
tend to indicate that redevelopment hearings have generally been conducted in 
an orderly manner. Decorum, of course, is the minimum. Ideally, the hear- 
ing officer would exercise sufficient control to exclude grossly irrelevant 
‘and unduly irrelevant materials. where the Hearing is conducted by the agency 
chairman, who will not likely have any experience in such procedures, perhaps 
little beyond-the minimum can be expected. 


62. Se-, e.f., Cal. Health & Safety Code sec. 33530, which provides 
that the agency shall hoid a hearing before submitting its plan to the local 
governing body for approval. The District of Columbia enactment doesn't _ 
even require a hearing before a planning agency, providing only for a hear- 
ing before the District Commissioners on the plan submitted by the planning 
agency. D. C. Code sec. 5=705(a)(2). 


63. Mass. G. L, (Ter. Ed.) c. 121 sec. 26 KK. 


6. Another advantage of providing for the hearing to be held by a 
state official is that the incumbent officer will be or become an experienced 
hearing officer who likely will be able to control the hearing more effec- 
tively than would local redevelopment agency members. See note 61, supra. 


65. See, e.g., Papadinis v. Somerville, 331 Mass. 627,121 N.5. 2d 714 
(1954); Despatchers! Cafe, Inc. v. Somerville Housing Authority, 1955 Nass. 


66. Compare sec. l(b) of the Administrative Procedure Act which re- 
quires such a hearing for "rule making" by federal agencies. 60 Stat. 237 
(1946), 5 U.S.C.A. sec. 100h(b) (Supp. 1955). 


67. Although a court could require a new hearing where the evidence 
showed that the hearing procedure lacked even the forms of deliberateness, 

- there is little that a court could do to rectify a hearing which was lacking 
in substance so long as the agency went through the forms with decorum. 
Compare American University v. Prentiss, 133 F. Supp. 389, 392 (D.D.C. 1953), 
aff'd, 214 F, 2d 282 (D.C. Cir. 1954) with Beebe Improv. Corp. v. New York, 
T29N.Y.S. 2d 263 (S. Ct. Sp. Ter., 195k). 


68. Incomplete results of a survey undertaken by the author indicate 
that many attorneys who have represented clients opposed to redevelopment 
considered that the planning agency was committed to the plan to an extent 
which would preclude effective advocacy before it. iiost of these attorneys 


concentrated primarily upon efforts to persuade the local governing body to 
reject the plan. 


69. Meyerson & Banfield, supra. 


70. Supra p. 8. 


71. See Comment: "Amortization of Property Uses Not Conforming to 
Zoning Regulations," 9 U. Chi. L. Rev., 477, especially at 491 (192). 


72. Stein, "The Cambridge City Manager," Public Administration and 
Policy Development (1952), p. 572, which the author describes as an account 
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of "a running battle, occuring over a period of years, between the city 
manager of Cambridge, Massachusetts, and the city council,..over the issue 
of pay raises for city employees," dramatically disclcses the tensions 
which may develop where there is uncertainty and disagreement as to the 
respective spheres of responsibility of agencies acting with regard to the 
same matters 


73. U.S.C.A; SCCe 1:50( a) (Supp. 1955). 
7h. See Meyerson & Banfield, supra pp. 182-87, 229-37. 


75. Concerning the appropriate function of the lawyer in inflvencing 
legislative action by contacts with legislators outside of formal channels 
and cy appeals te political considerations, see the materials collected in 
Newman & Surrey, "The Ethics of Legislative Advocacy," Legislation (1955) 


et seq, 


76. See the discussion, supra, of agency commitments to the plan prior 
to the hearing date. 


77, Perloff, Urban Renewal _in a Chicego Neighoorheed, supras see also 
the Bauer & MtEntire resccation study prepared fur the Sacramento agency, 
supra note 26 and the Chicago Flan Commission Studies cited in note 31 supra. 


78, Agar, A Time for Greatness (192), p. 75. 


79. The cases are collected in Anno.: "Urban Redevelopment Laws," 


Uh 2d (2955). 


80, See, e.g, the brief for the respondent city in Crommett v. Port- 
land, 150 217, 107 A, 2d (195k). 


81. E.g-, Crommett v. Portland, supra; Papadirnis v. Somerville, supra. 
There have been a very rew cases holding that redevelopment per se does not 
constitute a public purpose. E.2., Housing Auth. of Atlanta v. Johnson, 

209 Ga. 560, 74 S.E. 2a 831 (1953). 


82, The older slum clearence and public housing cases are collected 
in annotations at 130 A.L.R. 1069 (1941) and 172 A-L.R. 966 (198). 


83. 348 U.S. 26 (195). 
6. 348 U.S. at 33. 


85. See, e-g., Slayton, "Conservation of Existing Housing," 20 Law & 
Contem>, Prob. 436, Lh9 (1955). For a more cautious response, see Nove: 
"Public Use as a Limitation on Eminent Domain in Urban Renewal," 68 Harv.L.. 
Rev. 1422, 1425 et seqe For a shocked reaction, see Lashly, "The Case of 

erman ve Parker: Fublic Housing and Urban Redevelopment," 41 A,B.A. Jour. 


501 (1955). 


86. The planning literature concerned with aesthetics is, of course, 
abundant. Choice offerings of a number of disciplines are displayed in 
Dukeminier, "Zoning for Aesthetic Objectives: A Reappraisal," 20 Law & 
Contemp. Prob. 218 (1955). 


87, Abraham kaplan suggests that neither subjective nor absolutist 
conceptions of aesthetic categories are adequate, but that such categories 
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can be objectively limited in a given (social?) context. "Obscenity as an 
Esthetic Category," 20 Law & Contemp. Prob. Ski, 545 (1955). To a lawyer, 
the philosophical position must seem unassailable, It is a statement of 

the unarticulated premise underlying the approach which the common law has 
long taken toward ethical categories, such as reasonableness, for centuries. 
Yet, it points to no solution for the practical problem of the law--that of 
developing objective criteria against which to verify aesthetic judgments-- 
unless it be supposed that aesthetic preferences are broadly shared through- 
out the community. For the view that adequate objective contextual criteria 
for beauty can be developed, see Dukeminier, "Zoning for Aesthetic Objectives: 
A Reappraisal," supra, 


88. 122 Cal. App. 2d 777, 266 P. 2d 105, cert. denied, sub nom., Van 
Hoff v. Redev. Agency of San Francisco, 348 U.S. 897 (195k). 


89. People ex rel, Gulknecht v. Chicago, 3 Ill. 2d 539, 545, 121 N.E. 
2a 791, 795 (195u). 


90. The report in S. F. Examiner, Feb. h, 1956, p. 8, col. 1, of or=- 
ganizational efforts of a group of owners in a proposed redevelopment area 
in San Francisco is typical. 


91. Contrast the argument in Mandelker, "Urban Redevelopment," supra, 
regarding the inadequacy of policing methods where large areas are involved. 


92. E.g., Crommett v. Portland, supra; Opinion to the Governor, 76 


93. The cases are discussed in Johnson, "Constitutional Law and Com- 
munity Planning," 20 Law & Contemp. Prob. 199, 207 (1955). 


94. Eee, West Bros. Brick Co., Inc. v. Alexandria, 169 Va. 271, 192 
S.E. 881 (1937); Welch v. Swasey, 193 Masse 30L, 79 NeEe 745 (1907); General 
Cutdoor Adv, Co. ¥. Indianapolis, 202 Ind. 85, 172 N.E. 309 (1930). See 
generally, Rodda, "The Accomplishment of Aesthetic Purposes Under the Police 
Power," 27 So. Calif, L. Rev. 149 (195). 


95.6 Johnson, "Constitutional Law and Community Flanning," supra at 215. 
guprs 


96. Arverne Bay Const. Co. v. Thatcher, 278 N.Y. 222, 232, 15 N.E. 2d 
587, 592 (1938). 


97. E.fey Despatchers! Cafe, Inc. v. Somerville Housing Authority, 
supra; Kaskel v. Impellitteri, supra. 


98. See Section I hereof, supra. 


99. E.g., Despatchers' Cafe, Inc. v. Somerville Housing Authority, supra. 


100. Compare Davis, Administrative Law, supra secs. 235, 23. 


101. &.g., Schneider v. Dist. of Columbia, 117 F. Supp.705, 719 (D.D.C. 
1953), afftd sub. nom., but dicta rejected, Berman v. Parker, supra. 


102. Dean Rostow's instructive restatement of a historic view regarding 
the role of the court in reviewing legislation seems pertinent: "The Demo- 
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cratic Character of Judicial Review," 66 Harv. L. Rev. 193 (1952). 
103. See Note: "Public Use as a Limitation on Eniinent Domain in Urban 


Renewal," supra at 143). 
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CAN POLITICsaL THOUGHT DISPENSE 


WITH NaTURaL RIGHT? 


The Pro blem of Conformity as an Application 


Howard B, White 


Paper delivered beforea Panel of 
the Americen Political Science 
Conventi on, Septenber 1956 


The concurrence of theoretical non-conformity and practical 
conformity is perhaps the most striking political fact of our 
America. A dominant philosophy which regards democracy es something 
requiring ever~fresh exploration and sees the summun tonum as a 

kind of highly personal and subjective self-realizati on co~-exists 
with loyalty oaths, a public cormunications eae through which 
fewer and fewer people speak to more and more, an increasing demand 
for "adjustment", end an overwhelming concern for the means by 
which the masses can be manipulated. The schools attach profound 
significance to what time has done to fighting faiths, and, in our 
putlic practices, we develop another fighting faith exacting in its 


demards and rigid in its orthodoxy. I do not of course deny that 


the situati on is eae fluid one. The disciples of corformity are 
finding their own high priests, and the graduates of teachers! 
colleges may te able to balance their principles of self- 
realization with the acederic prectices of the so-called mass ran. 


The historical question, however, is not whether the pragmatists 
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know their own children, tut whether they begat then. 


That this is a question of begetting, that the historical 


concurrence of theoretical non-conformity and practical conformity 
is not a fortuitous one may be difficult to prove, tut the theese 
is not without evidence, In the Dennis cxuse, Judge Learned Hand, 
speaking for the Circuit Court, said that the “interest" of the 
First amendment rests upon the "belief that there are no impregnable 
political absolutes...", a premise, he added, "as yet unproved and 
perhaps incompatible with men's impatience of a suspended judgrent 
when the stakes are high." Speaking for the Supreme Court in the 
same case, Chief Justice Vinson said that “nothing is more certain 
than the principle that there are no absolutes... To those who 
would paralyze our government in the face of impending threat by 
encasing it in a semantic straight jacket, we must reply that all 
concepts are relative," Several relevant inferences may be 
drawn from these two statements. \What was to Hand an unproved 


premise of scepticism became to Vinson a dogmatic credo of 


1/. Compare 183 Federal 2nd 201 with 341 US 491, 508; see also 
amer Comrunications association v Douds 339 US at 397 


scepticism, as certain as the physicists! measurements in time and 
Space, the knowledge of sense perception, or the elementary 
principles of logic. ‘hat books Vinson read, what experiments he 


conducted, and what insights the sanctity of judicial review had 
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given him to enable him to transform in a few months an unproved 


premise into a certainty as great as any in modern society, I do 


not know, but, on the Vinson thesis, a philosophic tradition which 
prided itself on its abandonment of the "quest for certainty" was 

to take refuge in incalculatle certainty. hat was, moreover, to 
Hand, a premise, in spite of which the Smith Act was upheld; became, 
for Vinson, a premise because of which the Srith Act was upheld. and 
the clear and present danger test, with its roots in a thinking : 
designed to legitimate a larger area of non-conformity, was 
distorted and perheps destroyed by those who used it to narrow ana 
fence the area of non-conformity . Different hands hela the scissors. 
when they cut the umbilical cord and when they statbed the growing 
progeny, but the scissors were the same. 

Other evidence would certainly be required to forge the 
chain that links a teaching that glorifies non-conformity on the 
ground of the rejection of natural right with a practice that 
glorifies conformity on the same ground. Were our question simply 
an historical one; were it, in other words, whether politics can 
dispense with natural right, it might be enough to try to forge that 
chain. Even if it could be done, however, it would establish an 
historical and not a philosophical need. To say that the Declaration 
of Independence, with its carefully constructed yardstick for 
political: obedience and disobedience, is less likely to lead to the 
conformity of our time than the formulas of relativism is to say, in 
effect, that politics, not political thought, or political science 
needs natural right. 
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Our search must take us away from the concrete political 


results of dogmatic non-conformity to a taxonomy of non-conformity. 


As thet taxonomy cannot be fully developed here, I shall confine 
myself to what seems to me the most radical and most distinguished 
case of non-conformity, that of the voluntary outcast. In an article 
on the "Psychology of Modern Revolution", the late Kurt Riezler 
distinguished tretween the outcast class, which has been uprooted and 
resents its exclusion from society and the voluntery outcasts who 


2/ | 
refuse to conform. He regarded the first as the chief raw material | 


2/ Social Research (1943) 320 ff. Riezler's concept of the 
voluntary outcast also includes “cheerfulness",. He in his refusal to 
conform, “bears society no grudge". Since my problem is the 
taxonomy of the voluntary outcase, the question of cheerfulness, like 
other questions concerned with taste, judgment, responsibility, 
and the like, would have to be part of that taxonomy. 


of the Nazi moverent, the second as the most useful members of 
society. Riezler wrote of the modem, and specifically of the Nazi, 
revolution, but his work has broader application than 

‘to the movement he was describing. Who is this most valuable member 
of society, this "spur of the horse that likes to fall asleep."? 

‘hat is his great value? Can that value be understood simply in 
terms of will, or good-will? 

I think that the statement that the voluntary outcast is 
the mos t valuable member of society will command widespread assent 
among political scientists, though they may say that it is not as 
political scientists but as human beings that they assent. Conformity 


implies thought or action in accordance with a standard determined 
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by opinions, usually held by much more than a majority in any social 

groupe. As conformity isan essential ingredient of togetherness, there 

will have to be a large meesure of it, however enforced, in any 


working political order. To say that it is politically necessary; 


however, is not to say that it is naturally right, or to identify 


3/ Cf. David Riesman: The Lonely Crowd, anchor ed. 1955, p. 20. 
~ "While societies and individuals may live well enough - if rather 
boringly - without creativity, it is not likely that they can live 
without some mode of conformity - even be it one of rebellion." 


the opinions of the any with the truth. While many of us believe 
thet democracy is the best political order, few would dispute the 
correctness of Hamilton's praise of those “who had courage and 
magnanimity enough to serve the people at the peril of their 
displeasure." (Fed 71; iiod, Lib. ed. 465) In the first instance, 
the value of non-conformity rests on the self-evident proposition that 
there is never any guarantee that in any political order, even in the 
best political order, the opinions or standards of the many will 
always be right. Even if they are right for the many, they need not 
be right for all. Because he questions them, or observes them 
incompletely, or not at all, the voluntary outcast is the medium 


by which they may be renounced or changed. For the sake of change 


as change, he does not need natural right, but simply freedom. 

His natural right rests not on the difference of his own standards 
tut on the premise that what is good for him is not only better than 
what the many believe to be good, but better than what is actually 


good for the many. In other wards, the voluntary outcast is the most 
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valuable member of society only if his standards are in sore way 
better than the standards of society, and if his homelessness is, in 
principle, better than the standards of the best society. 

I hope that from this snalysis, the identity of the 
voluntary outcast will become clearer. He is one whose non~-conformity 
is neither provisional nor volatile, but, in the most important 


He sees an unbridgeable gap between 


things, more or less pervasive. 


himself and society. His decision to become a voluntary outcast is 


not only conscious; it is both objectively and subjectively funda~ 


mental. It is true that there are political outcasts who may be 

many in number and who are often the most valuable citizens of their 
own societies, as the members of the Resistance Movement were the 
most valuable citizens of Nazi Germany. In facing the problem of what 
to do in a modern tyranny, a deep moral insight was certainly helpful, 
and it was often forthcoming. Yet such is the risk in a practical 
situation that we should be rash indeed to pontificate on the right 
course of action. Reflecting on the dilermas that confronted wise 

and just men in Germany: resistance or eryile, tyrannicide or passive 
resistance, resistance that is political, seeking a change in the 
regime; resistance that is categorical, responding unhesitatingly to 
an inner voice; resistance that is cultural, seeking to create a 


history thatis within and beyond history, I should have to grant that, 


while natural right is the best guide that I know to a particular 
political right, it does not always enable us to state with certainty 


the right course of action in a particular historical moment. a 


Aristotle: Nichomachean Ethics 1154 B 50-32, and the discussion of 
this passage in HarryV, Jaffa: Thomism and sristoteleanism, 
Ch. VIII, passim. 
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study, moreover, of a resistance mwerent would be the study of heroic 
men who refused to conform to the ways of the many, hut who created 
or tried to create a new many with ea new pattern of conformity, 
designed to meet a particular and presumably transitory condition. 
In this sense, it wald not be the most radical kind of non-conformity 
In seeking the most redical and the most valuable kind of 
non-conformity, vhat we are in effect doing is postulating a kind of. 
aristocracy of outcasts. Whether we need natural right depends on 
whether we need to ask whether that aristocracy is a natural 
aristocracy. Writers as different as aristotle and Jefferson have 
sugrested that a natural aristocracy ought to rule. What is here 
postulated is an aristocracy that cannot rule, at least in the legal 
sense, If an aristocracy of voluntary outcasts will be such in any 
society, that particular aristocracy will become outcasts even in the 
political order ruled by a natural aristocracy, if there can te 
gracations in such an aristocracy. Should a voluntary outcast be 
called upon to take m active political role, he would be faced with 
a dilemma. any serious attempt to treat that dilerma would have to 
relate its resolution to the natural character of voluntary non- 


conformity. 


> 


Ultimately, I think, there mustte two reasons why the 
voluntary outcast may be the most veluatle member of society: either 


one can understand society only by becoming a voluntary outcast, or one 


can wisely reconstruct it only by becoming a voluntary outcast We 


might ansier the question of whether we can dispense with natural 
right by asking whether the highest human relationship towards society 


is its understanding or its reconstruction, and whether either of these 
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functions requires non-conformity, or voluntary horelessness. Une 
fortunately the two questions are too closely joined for so simple a 
formulation of the problem, As any reconstruction of society depends 
on our understanding of it, the precise character and degree of non-= 
conformity necessary to understand the political order decisively 
affects the precise character and degree of non-conformity necessary 
to reconstruct it. The voluntary outcast who seeks to understand or 
reconstruct society or both is a self-conscious aristocrat, If he 
does not claim the superiority of his own way of life, he must at 
leass have reason to believe that at the torpletion of his work and 
life, the claim may be made. He takes # great risk, numbering or 


hoping to number himself among the few, whose nature permits them 


scmething. different fror what the rest of us have. If his s2oncept 


of nature is wrong, his claim is likely to be exeggerated. I want. 
to pose the problem by posing alternati ves, posed by two voluntary 
outcasts, both of whom made such a claim, and both of whom were 


conscious of the risk. Without natural right we could not ask whether 


their non-conformity was any more serious than that of tieless poets 


or unshaven college boys. Nor could we decide between their different 
and irreconcilable ways of non-conformity. I can do no more here than 


pose the alternatives. While I am willing to state my preference, 


I am happily relieved by the title of the necessity to validate 


thet preference, 


Ii 
Jean Jacques Rousseau was one of the philosophers who gave 
serious attention to the problem of conformity and non-=confcrmity and 


was poignantly aware of the tension between the role of the responsible 
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citizen and the role of the voluntary outcast. There may be some 
doubt as to the voluntarism of Rousseau's own exile. The reader of 
the confessional works is struck with Rousseau's feeling that society 
did not want him, as well as his insistence on his uselessness. Yet 
usefulness would have been a function of his having been unknown, 

and his own delicious reveries came from a similar anonymity. The 
universal accord which exiled him was not and could not be purely 
fortuitous. He declared himself, like Augustine, content with 
damnation, adding, however, that his time would come, (Reveries; nd 
Promenade). The choice of the way of life of the solitary promeneur 
is not capricious. Though it may appear to be compelled by an unjust 
society, it is ultimately reducible to a conviction that any society 
would have compelled it; that the solitary promeneur is unfit for 

any society, and that unfitness is a mark of superiority; for unfitness 
for society meant fitness for a more desirable life, the life closest 
to nature. Rousseau's imagination enabled him to cease to look for 
happiness among men and to find a tranquil resting place. (3rd > 
Promenade. Oeuvres Paris 1824. Vol. XVI, 296; see also Leo Strauss: 
Natural Right and History: Ch. VI a.) Others, Rousseau said, 
philosophized more learnedly, but their philosophy was alien. For 
philosophy to cease to be alien, to be natural one had to be solitary, 
to "seek with a gentle disquiet the end of all he sees and the 

cause of all he feels." (298). That made Rousseau's own thought more 
obedient to the Velphic commandment. But Rousseau's incapacity to get 
along in the world not only made it possible for him to know himself; 
it also rade it possible for him to know, as this passage tells us, 


the first ard fundamental things. In his early youth, Rousseau tells 
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us, he decided to quit the world at the age of forty and give himself 
completely bo. reeoee. In obedience to that vow, he wrote the 
Profession of Faith of a Savoyard Vicar, a work, he tells us, capable 
of some day making a revolution among mankind if ever good faith and 
good sense are rebom. (Ibid 305). Yet the faith of the Savoyard 
Vicar is not. necessarily true. The promenade in which Rousseav insist: 
on its importance is followed by another, in which he insists on the 
legitimacy of the noble lie. (4th Prom., esp. 32°). One who tries 

to find his way through the Reveries must be struck with the possibil~ 


iiy that the apparent altemation of moods: between tre happiness or 
Rousseau's reveries and the despair of his uselessness is not really 
en alternation of moods at all, mt the presentation of a very real 
philosophical paradox. I cannot here resolve this paradox; I can but 
hint at its importence for the problem of non-conformity. The glory 
of the solitude that he has on the island of St. Fierre in the Fifth 
Promenade is matched by the complaint that he has done no good and the 
insistence, in the Sixth Promenade, that the solitary promeneur could 
have done the greatest good, had he remained free, obscure, and 
isolated. (364). While he writes that the wickedest of men is he who 
isolates himself the most, ard the best is he who distributes his 
affections equally among his fellows (Lettre a d'alembert Oeuvres IV, 
164*5, See also Emile IV, Ouvres III, 384 ff) he seems to have sought 
away by which he himself might remain free, obscure and isolated while 
distributing his effections equally. ‘The essential beneficence of the 
voluntary outcast deperds on the divine yvower and invisibility, which 


would in turn bring both the greatést power and the greatest clemency. 
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The solution, of course, is the ring of Gyges. Fut, since that is 
not likely to be forthcoming, and since Rousseau finally renounces 
his desire for it, since "that which power places above men ought to 
be above the weaknesses of humanity" (Reveries 366), we must look 
elsewhere. 


I think we must contrast the cold-hearted isolation of 


the philosopher, which weakens the bonds of benevolence (Narcisse: 
X, 270-72) with the warm-hearted solitude of the promeneur, who is 


able to dream himself out of the day~to-dayness, and the pettiness 


ard crime of social institutions. then he turns to the non-human 


study of botany he is no longer angered by the society in which he 
must habitually move, and therefore he ray urderstand it, 

Rousseau distinguishes between reflection and reverie. Thought is 
to him painful; tut when his meditations end in evento: his soul 
wanders and fills the universe on the wings of wiaeindll on. 
(Reveries 370). This imagination, the greatest of pleasures, is the 
key both to understanding and to reconstruction = as it is the key 
to personal happiness, Under a tree, Rousseau can believe, at 

least for a moment, that he is the happiest of mortals. (404) 


Under a tree Rousseau found the reason for ran's wickedness and the 


abuses of our social institutions. (2nd Letter to Malesherbes, 
January 12, 1762) and urder a tree he discovered the goodness of 
nature which he could not have discovered in the treeless city. 
(Confessions, VIII, Oeuvres XV 121-4; also letters to Malesherbes in 
| XVI 233-59), Radical non-conformity is the way of life that teaches 


men the goods of politics, but this non-conformity is not open to 
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all men or in all situations. (Reveries 350) Inspiration teaches 
man what he may hope, and inspiration is accessible only to those 
who have forsaken the political things in wedlock with the natural 
things. In the absence of the ring of Gyges, or the roughly 
comparable situation of the legislator in the Social Contract (II, 7) 


we must depend on the inspiration of the warm-hearted promeneur. 

(I cannot here develop the question of whether JJR himself is both 
the solitary promeneur and the legislator of the CS - in the latter 
cese with the ring of Gyges). Like the solitary promeneur, the 
Savoyard Vicar consults only himself and knows what to do, knows in 
fact that whatever he feels to be good, is good, because he too is 
amen of natural, uncorrupted sentiment. (IV,57) Conscience is the 
best of all casuists, emd conscience speaks most clearly, perhaps 
exclusively, to those who have renounced the world, 

However sketchily and inadequately I have put Rousseau's 
answer to the question of non-conformity, no one, I think, can doubt 
its historical impact. Generations of non-conformists have found in 
tne human heart, diaheni in its isolation from luxury, compromise, 
confort, and "edjustment", the hope of man. I do not deny the 
- Judaeo=Christian and the Baconian roots to this kind of thinking, 
but I do suggest that it was Roussem who held compassion, and, with 
it, a secularized “agape” as the spirits which can becore the 
"saviour ‘and strength of suffering man", in terms of a this-worldly 
Salvation. Baconian compassion is the compassion of a small number 


of scientists for their sheep-like fellows, Rousseau's compassion 


is shared by those who feel deeply, snd, who, because of this depth 
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of feeling, can "hope, till hope creates from its own wreck the thing 
it contemplates." (Shelley - Prometheus Unbound - in fine). In the 
Sixth Promenade, ®ousseau tells us that he has been minister of 
Providence and dispenser of its laws, he would have made miracles wise’ 
and more useful then those of the tomb of St. Medard. (365) The 
analogy is carefully chosen, The miracles of St. Medard were those 


of the convulsionaries. People who visited the cemetery were driven 


to violent bodily activity. (R.A. Knox: Enthusiasm, Oxford 1950, 


Ch. 16) HKousseau himself was the creator of convulsionaries. Whether . 
his miracles were wiser and more useful - no difficult achieverent ~ 
they were emphatically more telling. The convulsions of Housseeu are 
still with us, while those of St. Medard are part of a fascinating but 
uncertain past. Whether the minister of Providence or not, Jean 
Jacques himself made mirecles, 
As, to itousseau the chief instrument of the understanding 

was the human heart, it is no accident that, since his time, many 
of the most cogent presentations of the problem of radical non- 
conformity have been presented not so much by political scientists as 
by bellettristic writers. Those people too claimed to use the human 

| heart as the chief instrument of the understanding and, following after 
Kousseau, they often became solitary promeneurs. The foundations of 
Sidney's apology for Poetry lie in poetry's allegedly superior 
popularization end its educational ond homiletic function in 
furnishing man an exemplary morality. The foundations of Shellev's 
Defense lie in the allegedly superior knowledge of poets, the 
"hierophants of an unapprehended aspiration,....the unacknowledged 


legislators of the world", The grest imaginary non-conformist, 
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Prometheus, the rebel against the greatest crimes of Zeus, is seen 
by Aeschylus as one whose tragic story has no respite, and whose end 
is in continued torture, or, presumably, in the lost drama, in 
reconciliation with his oppressor. Shelley could not stomach a 
"catastrophe so feeble" (Preface to Prometheus Unbourd). In his 
presentation, oppressor and outcast rerain unreconciled, but the 
outcast has become the redeemer of mmkind. One solitary promeneur 
may be an idle dreamer. A world of solitary promeneurs is a world 
reconstrw ted and redeemed by the understanding heart. These are the 
convulsions of Rousseau, certainly mightier than those of St. wedard. 
In a recent study of mark Twain, Kenneth Skelton 
introduces the concept of a maverick. (Mark Twain: sociological 
xealist) By a maverick, Skelton means a member of the herd who 
looks away, wanders away, and periodicelly returns. The raverick is 
in the herd ard not of it. Huck Finn, a maverick, is blessed with the 
ability to understand society by virtue of his homelessness; he can 
return to the itississippi; he is a maverick, a voluntary outcast; 
end the breadth of his experience in exile alone gives him the 
knowledge and sympathy which the artist must have if his picture of 
scciety is a true one, I think thet that is part of Rousseau's 
heritage. Fut, is it true? The bellettristic writers who have 
followed Rousseau in insisting on the superiority of aesthetic 


comprehension end of the virtue of compassion have not been unanimous 


in accepting the way of the solitary promeneur - which fact, of 


course, is proof of nothing but difference of opinion. Hawthorne's 
Charge that the philanthropic non-conformists of Brook Farm were in 


danger of losing compassion through the pride of isolation is in 
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keeping with what Rousseau suggested; but a compassion which under- 
stands society as the result of the consciousness of guilt, as with 
Kester or Hilda, suggests the inexorable tragedy of the outcast. The 
‘question of whether homelessness vhich one chooses leads to the 
superiority that *ousseau claimed, to the evil of pride that Hawthorne 
described, to the tragedy of shab, to the disruption of the abandoned 


seragilo, as in the Persian Letters - that is certainly one of the 
most importent problems of political science, but its precise 
importance depends not simply on whether the voluntary outcast reaci.es 


the fullness of heart but also on whether the fullness of heart is 


that which helps us most properly to knov. and wisely to reconstruct 


society. Plato, I think, would have said no, 

working on the assumption that the presentation of 
alternatives proves only the importance of choice, I should like to 
look, however cursorily, at the Platonic answer to the problem of the 
voluntary outcast. The Socrates of Plato was a voluntary outcast, as 
corplete in his own way as Rousseau was in his. Man seeks to know 
because he wonders, (Theaetetus 155 D). lan alone of all animals 
considers and exarines what he sees. (Cratylus 399 C) The process 
by which one transforms wonder into knowledge is dialectic, and the 
dialectic is presented in the form of a dialogue. Thus, the process 
of investigation requires speech, and speech requires other people, 
engaged in the harmonious pursuit of corron goals. A Platonic 
dialogue is a play, but a play with certain clear formal restrictions. 
4s a dialogue camnot begin with a family feud, like Romeo and Juliet, 


or with a bitter personal quarrel like Hichard II, its setting is the 
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world of conformity. . It must be able to hold together the pious old 


men in the Laws, the sophists whether of the brand of Protagoras or 
of the brand of Callicles, the non-philosophic gentlemen, like Crito, 
ard the eager young men who surround Socrates. Once it loses its 
harmony or fails to reduce the bitterest opponents, like Thrasymachus, 
to silence, the dialogue breaks down, That it carnot always and 
completely succeed is shown in the Meno. The dialogue, which deals 
with the teachability of virtue, includes in the cast the persecutor 
of Socrates, anytus, who walks out in a huff. He at least cannot 

be taught virtue. Fut though hermony, and, therefore, a certain 
adjustment to the standards of the many in each universe of discourse 
are conditions without which the dialogue cannot exist, the questions 
themselves, at which one wonders, reauire an inquiry that is essential- 
ly non-loyal. The dialogue begins with the questions that are asked 
end urderstood by everyone: "Is a god or some man, O Stranger, the 
author of your laws?", «as put literallv, the opening inquiry of the 
Laws is an innocent request for inforration such as any curious soul 
would like to have. But the implications of this ouestion, raised 
rather by the action tha by the speech of this dialogue, take one 
beyond the world of conformity, to the radical confrontation of the 
political world itself. Political science raises the yqestions that 
politics fights everywhere to suppress, but it does so by first 
raising the questions that politics raises. ‘onder as to natural 
right oe ee to raise the question of that right. without that 
wonder there can be no true non-conformity. LEut as the philosopher 
who inquires knows that he does not live in isolation but in the 


political world, his civic responsibility prevents him from the most 
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radical formulation of that question, or, at least, restricts that 
formulation to an audience that he knows. what freedom Socrates 
allows himself in each dialogue depends to a striking degree on the 
interlocutors, and, out of thda eabeter differentiation of 
interlocutors, we create the aristocracy of outcasts. One question 
which may certainly be asked about any aristocracy of outcasts regards 


the claim to membership. If non-conformity is not enough, but 


knowledge is necessary to estcblish such a claim, how can anyone 


be sure that he has a right to be a voluntary outcast? If homelessness: 
depends on knowing, how can anyone te sure that he has the necessary 
knowledge? The answer of fousseau, that the heart tells, is not the 
answer of Socratic non-conformity. Indeed the answer of Socratic 
non-conformity is the most resvonsible answer that I know. One 
cannot know with assurance that -he has a right to voluntary homeless~ 
ness. But non-conformity is, at least often, internalized. One rust 
live with a lie while seeking the truth. No one will take the care 
to understand a Platonic dialogue who would want to en 

dialogue for the ruthless ends of a tyrant. The difficulty of - 
philosophy precludes the unjust use of philosophy. The danger in any 
-eristocracy of outcasts is that, in practice, it must he self- 
appointed. Socratic non-conformity answers the suestion of the right 
of membership, simply by prohibiting membership to those who cannot 
grasp the dialectic. (Republic 533 4 1-2; 7th Letter 341 =) In the 
Platonic world, the reconciliation of corformity with non-conforrity 
is accomplished by the fulfillment of a rission, consistent, yet 
paradoxical, the mission of the citizen-philosopher, 


Rousseau sits by a lake and dreams. He sees in the 
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regular moverient of the water both the instability of huran life end 


the recurrence that lends thuit instebility its permanence. He can 
see that ty the lake better than he can in Paris, because he needs 
only freedom of the imegination to understand the rost important 
things. lZecuuse he can go outside the city and dream, he is free of 
the trugic consequences of philosophy which shab could not escape. 
Socrates, on the other hand, does not leave the polis. (Phaedrus 230 
C ff. Crito 52 8 ff) He does not even abandon the walls, for the 
trees will not teach him anything, while the people of the polis do. 
Discourse and dialectic might compel him to go elsewhere, but discourse 
and dialectic generally render him rore rather than less of a citizen 
philosopher. Conformity and non-conformity are both required; tut, 
while corforrity is dictated by the circumstances of discourse, non- 
conformity is voluntary. 

The essential Socratic non-conformity is freedom to 
speak to those who can understand. In saying this, I agree with the 
Chairmen, David Spitz, that the conformity of the Crito is provisional 
and inconclusive. ("Democracy and the Problem of Civil Disotedience" 
in XLVIII APSR 386ff, June 1954) It depends too much on the answers 
to particular questions at a particular moment to be fully indicative 
of the Socratic teaching regarding non-conformity. What is certainly 
neither tentative nor provisional is the creation of an aristocracy 
of voluntary outcasts. 

The persons to whom Socrates speaks egiinst the gods 
are young men. He appeals, over the heads of the old tradition, to tre 


Young men. His need for free discussion is the one good thet he will 
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not concede to the polis. And, in the Apology, he makes it clear that 


he will not accept the penalty of refraining from speech, that is, fram 
questioning who is wise and who is not. (29 D ff) He will accept 
death, but he will not accept silence. This is not a capricious desire 


to epater les bourgeois. It is built on a very real need to create an 


aristocracy of outcasts by exemining the pretentious. That need is 
not solely or even chiefly society's need. As we have seen, men first 
begin to philosophize, according to Plato (end, indeed, to Aristotle), 
recause they wonder. Men wonder and think themselves ignorant. To 
the lover of wisdom, wonder is incomplete; it is not content with its 
own amazement. "Onder is not here a pleasure, as Bacon thought it, 
but a disposition, which becomes a habit with contemplati on and 
inguiry. It-is completed by knowledge or intellectual perfection. The 
search for knowledge is in the nature of that man, but the 

completion of that search is, unfortunately, for few men. If all of 
that is so, it is hard to escape the conclusion to which even Fscon 
paid lip-service, that "the teholding of the light is rore beautiful 
than any of its uses." (Nov. Org I, 129) 

Thet does not mean that the most far-reaching non- 
conformity, or the most radicel pursuit of non-loyal inguiry, for its 
own sake, is devoid of responsibility. On the contrary, it is piety 
which obliges socrates to continue his search for justice, in the 
Reputlic, even though the waves engulf him. (Republic 368 R9-C 4, 
450 Elff, 453 C9ff) ‘what is this piety but reverence for the 
Givinity of truth which demands that Socrates lead those who can be 
led to that divinity? The philosopher cannot lead mankind from the 
Cave to the light, for they would kill him hefore he destroyed their 
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illusions. (epublic 517 A; Apology 31 D7 - 32 A2) Bat he can te 
made ty legislators to return to the cave and rule. If the city of 
the Republic becomes a political reality, the voluntary outcast will 
recome a ruler, but, as the city is created in speech, Socrates must 
rule in precisely the same way that Rousseau rules. But what he 
creates is an aristocracy not of convulsionaries, but of those who 
have teen converted from the shadows to the light. 

These are my alternatives, They have something in 


common, They supnose that the most essential and pervesive questions 


of political science can be answered; or, at least that we may grasp 
tne “fundamental alternatives" (Strauss op. cit. 35) They suppose 

a certain kind and degree of non-conformity necessary to understand 

the world. and they make any sound reconstruction of societv dependent 
on that understanding. But while one makes the voluntary outcast the 
instrument of progressive reconstructior; the other supposes that only 
understanding, not reconstruction, can transcend the eternal 
recurrence. To risk all on Rousseau's solution is to transform 


society on the hunch that mankind can te transformed. The tragic 


consequences of following the wrong hunch haunt the visions of modern 


man. while HKousseau requires that society provide at least the tools 


of reverie, the Socratic inquiry, while it requires friends, can take 
plece at a banquet, in prison, or on return from a strenuous campsign.— 
And while the tickets to Jean Jacques! aristocracy of outcasts are 
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Compassion and conscience; the ticket to Socrates! is wisdom. 


III 


It is perfectly clear that the presentati on of irreconcilable 
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views of non-conformity does not prove that either or any is ty neture 


right. There is, however, a more fashionatle dogmatism that it 


proves that both, or all, are wrong. It proves neither, It certainly 
does not prove that we can take refuge in complacency. It proves 

the necessity for a choice, The very sharpness of the alternatives 
makes it unsatisfying for a serious man to live with one if it is 
wrong or without it if it is right. He cannot te content with the 
decisiveness of the choice. His nature compels him to seek, and, if 
possible, to know. Without an attempt to know what is permanent and 
what is changing, how can a man know what way to live and what way to 
encourage others? ‘“ithout posing the alternatives, what man would 
risk, as Socrates did, not only life itself, »but the things which 

both he and Rousseau held more precious than life, the love of man 

and the love of wisdom? And who would hother to pose the alternatives 
if he knew beforehund that there was no satisfactory way to answer 

the question? The search at least for natural right is the essential 
prerequisite to a political science that seeks to answer the most 
important political questions. 

Karlier in the paper I made a distinction tetween the 
question whether politics needs natural right and the question whether 
political science needs natural right. In the last part of the paper 
I should like to refine the relations between these two questions. If 
political science can make its best contribution to politics by asking 
the most important political questions, that is, by seeking natural 
-right, it follows that politics will and ought to be affected by that 


Search, While what is good for political science is not necessarily 
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what is good for politics, what is good for politics rust in sore 

way be affected by what is good for political science. Dogmatic 
non-corformity or dogmatic dissent must then be modified by the 
insistence that there are different levels of dissent, depending on 
the proximity of dissent to natural right. iy political dissent may 
be very important to me; if it is personal, transient, and arbitrary, | 
it cannot be a right against the world. I may prefer peace to war, 
and may think a particular war doubtful. Will I take the stand 
Thoreau took on a less solid ground than that of nature? I may hate 
the existing order. Will I create a revolution, unleashing historical 
wolves, on the ground of caprice, a revolution I may regret two years 
later? I know, of course, that there are other possible answers, 
Politics, we are told, is an experimental science, and out of 

infinite non-conformities may come the truth. Join 60 religious sects, 
and we shall find out experimentally which one is vinwaek to God, 
Permit Communists and Fascists to jaw one another to death, and hope 
that the truth will triumph. An advocate of what I consider ial 
non-conformity, Henry Steele Commeger, in a spirited defense of 
pragmatism, says: 

"There is nothing about pragmatism that logically 
discourages the study of Greek and mathematics and encourages the study 
of sslesmanship and typewriting in our schools and colleges. ‘ite 
the contrary. If the accumulated experience of Western man shows - 
as it may well - that men trained in classics and mathematics...do 


a better job in the professions, in business, in government, than 


those exposed to vocational training, then pragratism will logically 


call for a return to the classical curriculum." (Freedom, Loyalty, 


& Dissent Oxford 1954, p. 38). These sre, I believe, astonishing 
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statements: not only because of the unproved assumption that what is 
a “better job" in the professions, business, and govermrent is what 


is best for education; nor even because it assumes sound judgment 


from an “accumulated experience" for which it offers no yardstick, 


but primarilybecause it makes non-conformity historically irresponsible 
We are asked, in effect, to try the experimental way, to create 
generations of salesmen and typists, though Commager suspects that it 
‘may be the wrong way. If that does not work, we can go back to Greek 
and mathematics. Our superiority over other generations is that they 
tried the right way without experimenting with the wrong way, whereas 
Commager would have us try the right way only after experimenting with 
the wrong way. what happens to the uneducated generation that has 
been experimented with? How do we find our way »ack to the educated 
generations under the guidance of the uneducated generation? ‘hat 
kind of Greek are these salesmen going to teach us? Apparently 

these questions are irrelevant. One who is reluctant to risk the 
future of his people on his own momentary caprice may ask a more solid 
foundation for dissent and one less calculated to turn non-confornmity 
into conformity. 

If dissent is founded, on the contrary, on natural 
right, and on the lessons learned from a natural aristocracy of 
voluntary outcasts, the concrete dissent which does not make that 
Claim will be much more tmtative, resting itself on prudential 
considerations, I think that the Smith act was a misfortune: because 
it cannot catch the biggest fish, because it elevates one kind of 


ruthlessness to suppress another, because there is reul danger that 
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innocent persons will be hurt by it. I think that of most legislation 
designed to control subversion. But such considerations, which may 
‘be mistaken, cannot make me hold that the right to teach violence 
on behalf of tyranny is an unalienable right, built on the 
impossibility of deciding right from wrong, or that the political 
scientist is incapable of knowing as a political scientist what every 
loyal citizen knows as a humen being. I believe that democracy is the 
best political order thatis available today. But I do not believe 
that any democracy anywhere has an unalienatle right to select its 
leadership from among the Hitlers and iicCarthys of this world. I 
agree with Walter Berns that the way to tackle the problem is to 
develop such a moral education as will keep the people from wanting 
KeCarthy. ("Freedom and Loyalty" in 18 Journal of Politics 1956, 
pp. 17 ff). To deny the dogmetism of dissent is not to deny the 
wholesomeness of a discussion of a whole host of problems that cannot 
be solved without risk. Yet these problems may very possibly be 
solved wisely while only a very few persons participate in the 
discussion of them. None of these opinions represent a right to 
non=conformity. iy ticket, your ticket, anyone's ticket to non- 
conformity rests ultimately on the search of political science, on 
its unashamed facing of those political problems which are often 
disregarded because of the subjectivity of the most common solutions. 
Unless that is the character of intellectual activity, it 
is ee me to see why society should not impose restrictions on 
that activity. And, in fact, it does. Society makes rules both for 
the personnel md practices of the professions. Surgeons have the 


power to cure and the power to kill. Societies restrict the power to 
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cure to the knowing and refuse the power to kill to all. A 


hippocratic Oath is imposed on physicians, and young lawyers have to 


go before a character committee to be admitted to the bar. By what 


conceivable right can a group of old men test the character of a 
group of young men if there is no character that is by nature right? 

In a Nazi society a character committee may pass a man of bad character: 
we mist assume that in our society, a character committee will try to 
pass a man of good character, Otherwise there is something radically 


wrong with our society. 


Catholic surgeons, for example, have certain 


stringent standards. In a doubtful case, an obstetrician is supposed 


to save the child in preference to the mother. Practitional freedom 
is no answer to this question, If the Catholic view of natural right 


is sound, every surgeon should do the same; if it is not, no surgeon 


should be obliged to do the same. Difficult as such problems may be, 


they are simple when compared to many of the protlems posed by new 


islands of power in a changing society. The checks upon lawyers and 


physicians are part of an established culture. But what is one to say 
of the power of automation, psychiatry, atomic physics, public opinion 
polling? Society has a right to impose restrictions upon these 


pursuits provided that, and only provided that its criteria are closer 


to nature than the criteria of the practitioners. For example, the 
power which the psychiatrist claims, is very often the power to change 
the habits and heliefs of the mentally ill to very new habits and 
beliefs, perhaps antithetical to previous ones, and perhaps quite 
independent of the question of the truth or falsity of the new beliefs. 
Insofar as the psychiatrist deals with the mentally 111, few would 
hesitate, I Suppose, to welcome his contribution, If it is necessary 


to transform a maniac into a moron in order to cure him, society may 
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well be ready to eccept the transformation. In a discussion of this 


problem, however, by Dr. William Sargent ("The Mechanics of Conversion" 


British Medical Journal, August 11, 1951) more far-reaching 
implications are drawn. An analogy is drawn with the religious 
leader (Wesley) who knows that "instantaneous conversion" is but an 
initial step, and that he must transform his flock into full-fledged 
sheep in order to achieve his purpose. By analogy, the "free 
association", that non-conformity which drowns all sense of shame in 
the reminiscence of childhood tears, leads first to the helplessness 
of the patient and then to the new conformity, with its "conditioning 
smoothly and correctly to the changing habits and beliefs around", 
Sut we can accept such a solution only if we can be sure that the 
power-holder, in this case the psychiatrist, has full appreciation of 
whst every patient is to be transformed into. And in the increasing 
application of psychiatric conversion outside of the limited horizon 
of the mentally 111, we have a perfect right to ask: what is one 
being converted to? The psychiatrist has a prestige which Wesley did 
not have: the prestige of science, If he converts on hehalf of 
Science, he must convert to a way of life that is by nature not only 
tetter than that from which the subject has been converted but also 
the best to which the subject an be converted. Otherwise his claim 
to act on behalf of science is very doubtful, 

‘ My present insistence is simply that this is a political 
problem. There are similar political problems which time does not 
permit me to explore, They all relate to the claims of various groups 


of experts to alter the pattern of conformity and non-conformity, to 
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make individuals who believed that they were acting freely into a herd 
in which there are no mavericks, and very often without the knowledge 
and consent of society. One may and one must ask: who shall decide 
their right to use such power? There are grave objections to the 
control by the community of scientists, and there are grave objections 
to political control. Hy present problem is not who should decide 

but how. Wo serious man will transform a patient's beliefs into new 


ones which may be completely false (Sargent. 311, 316) unless he has 


a solid and abiding reason to believe that the way of life after the 


couch is not only superior to the way of life tefore the couch, rut the 
superior way as far as this particular patient is concerned. If that 
is so, politics, as well as political science, needs natural right. 


Of course, there are certain differences in their needs. 


In the Prometheus Bound of Aeschylus, the Titan complains that Zeus 
intended to wipe out the human race and substitute another: a purely 
capricious project, but one which the greatest god might accomplish, 
(Prometheus Sound 218-21). None save Prometheus dared to oppose sum 


powerful malice. If you compare the ending of Plato's Critias with the 


ending of cacon's New Atlantis, which is, in a sense, a rewriting of 
the Critias, you will find two distinct and conflicting answers to the 
question of whether there is or can be a Prometheus with not only the 
will tut also the means to oppose Zeus, the rost powerful god. This 
protlem is a political one. It concerns the question of whether the 
most destructive acts of fate can be avoided by mankind; but also 
Whether those most destructive acts can and will be freely discussed 


by mankind, fhe answer does not depend on any dogmatic of free 
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discussion, but on the essential »eneficence of science. But every 
society has, as Montesquieu insisted, its own sense of shame. (Temple 
de Gnide, 3rd Chant; #sprit des Lois XVI, 12, etc.) It may venerate 
science.and the beneficence of science; then it will hate and fear 

and try to hide the attacks on science itself. Certain ideas, at 
least, it will regard as “dangerous”, as Commager considers the 
attacks on progressive education and sociological jurisprudence as 
"dangerous". (op. cit. 39) Society's pudenda and veneranda muy prevent 
that anyone dare repeat the speech of the gods when that deals with 
Gestruction. Its coercion may be legal or merely societal, but is 
be coercive. 

The immediate auestions press for answers. jen give 
those answers: in ignorance, often in impatience, of the ultimate 
questions. We must decide on war or peace, the welfare state or 
property rights, minority protection or uninhibited majority rule, 
whether there is a telos or not. We have to uct, in many cases, hefore 
we know, and we have no need to apologize for that human liritation,. 
But not everyone is like Harry Truman and never worries about a decisior 
once it is made. The very need to act draws manv of us back again 
and again to the foundations of our decisions. The speech may be 
withheld from the political world, as Plato withholds it, but it may 
be accessiblé to political science, The forbidden arts of politics 
are in the shameless theater that political philosophy secretly haunts. 

Politics may accept the inherited answers to forgotten 


questions; political science cannot. Politics may determine whether 


— 

ie 


a perticular act of non-conformity is honest or not, and let it go 


at that; political science is not permitted to identify the justness 
of the inner voice with intensity or modulation. Politics may hide 
what the gods say when it deals with dangerous matters; political 


science must seek to know and even to teach what the gods say. 


Howard 3B, White 
Graduate Faculty 
New School for Social Research 
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‘American Politica. sience Association 
Annual Meeting, September, 1956 


WOODROW WILSON AND THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
by Quincy Wright 


There can be no doubt but that Woodrow Wilson deserves the title 
"Founder of the League of Nations" which appeared upon the old League 
of Nations building in Geneva, although he himself denied it.= His 
successful espousal of the League as a central theme of the peace 
treaties ending World War I, grew out of a profound conviction that such 
an organization was the indispensable means for securing major American 
values of peace, democracy, national independence and the rule of law 
under the conditions of technology and interdependence of the twentieth 
century. These were American values, and their realization for the 
United States was an American national interest. But he became convinced 
that in a shrinking and interdependent world, they could be secured for 
the United States only if they were secured for all other nations, great 
or small.£ He was also convinced that the League was indispensable for 
dealing justly with the immediate problems of the peace -~ territorial 
adjustments, reparation and rehabilitation, restoration of trade, develop-— 
ment of colonies, and reduction of armaments. He appreciated that the 
passions of war made.it inevitable that injustices would be imposed in 
the peace treaties, and looked to the League for future amelioration when 
passions had cooled.4 


This conviction, however, was not the consequence of his scholarly 
thinking as a professor of political science, nor of his political 
exnerience as Governor of New Jersey and President of the United States 
up to World War I. It was the consequence of his persistent thought in 
dealing with the practical problems thrust upon him during that war, The 
theoretical and practical knowledge of politics which had been his life 
study came to his assistance, but he had to adapt it to a type of problem 
to which he had given little attention, 


In reading *ilson's books on political science one is impressed 
by the absence of attention to foreign affairs. In Congressional Govern- 
ment, first published in 1885, he refers to the "treaty-marring power" 
of the Senate, which he says developed during the period of international 
tranquility after the Napoleonic "ars, when the vigor of the Presidential 
office was reduced and the United States became a government by Congressional 
committees. His concern with this type of government, however, was not 
primarily because of its ill effects on the conduct of foreign policy but 
because of its inadequacies in domestic policy. It was not until the 15th 
edition of this book, published in 1900, that he gave serious attention 
to foreign affairs. In the preface he discussed the new role of the 
United States in the world after the Spanish American War, the increased 
importance this would inevitably give to the Presidency, and the probability 
that the new situation would make his book obsolete, 
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In his textbook entitled The State, published in 1889, he 
compares governments from the time of ancient Greece to the present. 
"Foreign affairs," however, has only one entry in the index and this 
concerns the constitutional distribution of power under the German 
Imperial Constitution of 1871.2 A reference under "international law" 
in the index refers to a brief discussion comparing the "naturalism" of 
Bluntschli with the "positivism" of Bulmerincq. Wilson preferred the 
latter, and noted the trend toward a world society manifested by 
great international congresses and law-making treaties. He concluded 
this discussion in the Austinian tradition: "International law is, 
therefore, not law at all in the strict sense of that term, It is not, 
as a whole, the will of any state: there is no authority set above the 
nations whose command it is," It is only what nations ought to observe 
or what they have generally observed, not what they must observe. The 
index of this large book on the state indicates no other discussion of 
international relations, and the chapter on the functions of government 
is concerned with the distinction between "constituent" and "ministrant" 
functions. The former includes, among eight others, the function of 
"dealing with foreign povers: the preservation of the state from 
external danger of encroachment, and the advancement of its international 
interests."2 It is, indeed, remarkable and illustrative both of the 
condition of the country and of Wilson's conception of political science 
that in a book of 668 pages, less than four should have alluded to inter- 
national relations, He is concerned with the problem of laissez faire 
versus socialism, in the scope of domestic government, and with the 
distinction between what is, and what ought to be, in the approach to 
political science. His conclusion on the latter point indicates the 
realism, not unmingled with idealism, of his approach. "Under no 
circumstances," he writes, "may we instructively or safely begin with 
the question of opinion: the answer: to the question of fact is the in- 
dispensable foundation to all sound reasoning concerning government, which 
is at all points based upon experience rather than upon theory."8 The 
volume ends with the statement: "The rule of governmental action is 
necessary cooperation; the method of political development is conserva- 
tive adaptation, shaping old habits into a new one, modifying old means 
to accomplish new ends," 


In his book Constitutional Government, presented as lectures at 
Columbia and published in 1908, he devotes more attention to foreign 
policy than in the earlier volumes. He foresees a new Presidential 
ieadership like that of the first period of American independence, as 
American involvement in foreign relations becomes greater as it inevitably 
will, There is, in this book, no direct suggestion of a League of 
Nations, though the points he made in the Preface to the 15th edition 
of Congressional Government are amplified, 


"The President," he writes, "can never again be the mere 
domestic figure he has been throughout so large a part of 

our history, The Nation has risen to the first rank in 

power and resources. The other nations of the world look 
askance upon her, half in envy, half in fear, and wonder with a 
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deep anxiety what she will do with her vast strengthsess 

Our President must always, henceforth, be one of the 

great powers of the world, whether he act greatly and 

wisely or not, and the best statesmen we can produce will 

be needed to fill the offices of Secretary of State, We have 
but begun to see the presidential office in this light; but 
it is the light which will more and more beat upon it, and 
more and more determine its character and its effect upon 
the politics of the nation, 


After the event, research has disclosed early Wilsonian utterances 
looking toward the League idea. In 1887, Wilson spoke of "governments _ 
joined with governments for the pursuit_of common purposes, in honorary 
equality and honorable subordination."2L But in view of the continuous 
discussion of the idea by writers such as Emeric Cruce, William Penn, 
the Abbe St. Pierre, Jean Jacques Rousseau, Immanuel Kant, and others 
since the French statesman Sully reported the alleged "grand design"! 
of Henry IV in the early 17th century, the surprising thing is that 
Wilson dealt so little with the subject. The first positive statement | 
of Wilson looking toward a League of Nations occurred in the autumn of 
1914 when, according to his brother-in-law Stockton Ackson, Wilson, 
concerned with the War and its aftermath, suggested that four things 
would have to be done: 


"First, that small nations shall have ecual rights with great _ 
nations; second, that never again must it be permitted for a 
foot of ground to be obtained by conquest; third, that the 
manufacture of munitions of war must be by governments and not — 
by private enterprise; and fourth, that all nations must be 
absorbed into some great association of nations whereby all ~ 
shall guarantee the integrity of each so that any one nation 
violating the agreement between all of them shall bring 
punishment on itself automatically."12 


From this acorn grew Wilson's idea of the League, first publically 
expressed in his address to the League to Enforce Peace in May, 1916,13 
reaffirmed in his address to the Senate on January 22nd, 1917, reporting. 
on his mediation efforts, and made a war aim in his war message of April 
2, 1917, and his fourteen-point address to Congress of January 8th, 1918, 
The latter called for "a general association of*nations ... under” specific 
covenants for the purpose of affording mutual guarantees of political 
independence and territorial integrity to great and small states alike,"14 
It is significant that up 43 this Pernt" Wilacn yreferred the term 
"association" to "League,"== 


It is to be noted that in these statements Wilson indicated not 
only the idea of an association of nations but much of the form which was 
eventually set forth in the Covenant. That form included eight major 
elements: (1) A permanent organization with headquarters, secretariat, 
and frequent meetings of representatives of states. This was the essence 
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of all proposals on the subject. (2) An obligation of the members to 
submit all disputes to a conference or to some form of pacific settlement. 
This was the central idea of the Bryan conciliation treaties, concluded 
just before the War. The Taft arbitration treaties, defeated by the 
Senate, had included the idea which was vaguely forseen in the Hague 
Convention of 1899 for Pacific Settlement of International Disputes, Sir 
Edward Gray, the British Foreign Minister, emphasized this idea as did 

the American League to Enforce Peace. (3) A general guarantee of territorial 
integrity and political independence. This was suggested by the Monroe 
Doctrine and by “Wilson's proposal to aceite it in the Pan American © 
Scientific Congress of January, 1916.22 (4) Automatic economic sanctions 
to compel submission to pacific settlement. This was the central idea 

of the League to Enforce Peace, It grew out of Jefferson's effort in the 
Embargo of 1807, and Theodore Roosevelt's proposal in his Nobel prize 
address of 1910, for a union of the great powers in a "League of Peace," 
This idea, in the phraseology of the time, was designed "to put teeth into 
the Hague system." (5) An international procedure for changing the status 
quo peacefully, ‘“ilson particularly emphasized this idea to rectify 
inequities in the peace treaties and to balance the territorial guarantee, 
He proposed what might be called a procedure of international eminent 
domain. (6) The administration by the League of disputed territories, 
especially colonial territories, as "successor to the Empires." This 

idea was contributed by General Smits and had a background in the American 
Northwest Ordinance. (7) The expansion of international economic and 
social cooperation through coordination of the international unions. Paul 
Reinsch, American minister to China had . discussed this idea in his book 
entitled Public International Unions, published in 1911. (8) The reserva- 
tion of fundamental national rights such as domestic juridiction, regional 
understandings, discretion in the use of armed force, and withdrawal from 
the League. This idea, inherent in the concept of sovereignty, was 
insisted upon by the Senate, 


A study of Wilson's successive drafts of the Covenant throws 
light on the immediate sources of these ideas. In his first draft in the 
summer of 1918, utilizing ideas in the British Phillimore draft and a 
draft by @olonel House, Wilson set forth the general structure of the 
League (but without the Council), the concept of compulsory pacific 
settlement, and of economic sanctions, and, as the key article, a terri- 
torial guarantee coupled with a procedure for peaceful change in the 
following language: 


"The Contracting Powers unite in guaranteeing to each other 
political independence and territorial integrity; but it is une 
derstood between them that such territorial reedjustments, if 
any, as may in the future become necessary by reason of changes 
in present racial conditions and aspirations or present social 
and political relationships, pursuant to the principle of self- 
determination, and also such territorial readjustments as may, 
in the judgement of three-fourths of the Delegates be demanded by 
the welfare and manifest interest of the peoples concerned, 
may be effected, if agreeable to those peoples; and that territorial 
changes may in equity involve material compensation, The contract ~— 
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ing powers accept without reservation the principle that the 
peace of the world is superior in importance to every 
question of political juridiction or boundary," 


This provision, which gave the Assembly by a three-fourths vote 
a power of international eminent domain, to transfer territories in the 
general interest contingent upon a plebiscite in the area and payment 
of compensation to the ceding state, appeared also in "Wilson's second 
and third drafts. It was criticized by Wilson's legal advisor, David 
Hunter Miller, but appeared in qualified form in the draft made by the 
latter and Lord Robert Cecil in their draft of January 20th, 1919. It 
was omitted in Wilson's fourth draft of February 2, 1919, but reappeared 
in the separated and attenuated form, ultimately adopted in articles 10 
and 19 of the Covenant, in the Hurst-Miller draft, which was the foundation 
of the latter instrument .22 


In his second draft, made in Paris, January 10th, 1919, Wilson 
added the Council to the Assembly as a major organ of the League in 
accord with proposals by General Smits, Lord Robert Se and others, and 
also the mandates idea, set forth by General Smuts, 29 Wilson, however, 
applied it not only to the Hapsburg and Turkish Empires as Smuts intended 
but also to the German colonies,£= The reservations of national sovereignty 
insisted upon by Senator Lodge and recommended by ex-President Taft, were 
inserted in the Covenant after Wilson's retyrn to Paris following a brief 
scjurn in the United States in March, 1919. 


The final draft of the Covenant contains all of these ideas, 

the basic structure in Articles 1 to 7; obligations for pacific settlement 
in Articles 12 to 15; general guarantee of territory and independence, 
called by '‘ilson the heart of the Covenant, in Article 10; economic 
sanctions, to compel pacific settlement, in Articles 16 and 17; procedures 
for peaceful change in Articles 11 and 19; mandates in Article 22, supple- 
menting provisions for the international administration of Danzig and 

the Saar Valley in other articles of the Versailles treaty; social and 
economic cooperation in Articles 23 to 25; and the reservations of sover- 
eignty in various articles -- domestic juridiction (‘rt. 15, par. 8), 
Monroe Doctrine (Art. 21), withdrawal, (Art. 2), and veto on the use of 
armed force (Art. 5, par. 1 and Art. 16, par. 2). Other provisions of the 
Covenant dealt with disarmament (Art. 8, 9), treaty publicity (Art. 18), 
(ean of Covenant obligations (Art. 20) and amendment of the Covenant 
Art. 26). 


Between ‘Jilson's first expression of the idea that an association 
of nations was necessary, in the Autwm of 1914, and the general ratification 
of the League of Natims Covenant giving form to thei idea in January 
1929, there was an interesting history, in which 'ilson's thought, world 
events, American foreign policy, the foreign policy of other governments, 
and American and world opinion, interacted upon one another, ‘/ilson was 
especially concerned with American opinion, upon which his public addresses 
exerted a tremdndous influence, as American foreign policy moved from 


neutrelity and freedom of the seas to mediation for peace and a war to 
establish a League of Nations, 
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In discussing the relations between the public utterances, the 
personal convictions, the appraisals of public sentiment, and the actual 
decisions on foreign policy of a statesman, it is difficult to determine 
which are means and which are ends. There is always a suspicion that 
the public utterances of a statesman are rationalizations rather than 
reasons, that they fall short of complete candor and sincerity, that they 
are made to reflect what the public or the politicians want to hear or to 
persuade them to accept a policy or a decision compelled by circumstances 
or events, rather than to express the convictions of the speaker, The 
fact that a statesman, when speaking officially and publicly, speaks for 
a group, necessarily leads to ambiguities in this regard, It is his duty 
to speak for his government or state, not for himself, He may voice 
principles or policies based on personal convictions somewhat beyond what 
the public now accepts on the expectation that his utterances will lead 
the public to his views, but if he permits himself to express such convictions 
beyond the hope of such persuasion, he is likely to be retired from public 
life, rapidly in a democracy, more slowly in other forms of government, 


In the case of a scholar like Wilson, accustomed in the classroom 
to express .convictions resulting from his own study, doubtless public 
utterances tend to be closer to personal conviction than in the case of 
a professional politician, accustomed to express what he thinks the public 
wants to hear, or in the case of a lawyer accustomed to speak in order to 
persuade a jury or to offer a judge legal justification for the decisions 
which his client desires, 


Wilson was surrounded during the war by advisors who offered reasons 
for the policies they urged. Bryan, his first Secretary of State, believed 
in peace, democracy, and the force of Christian love, and when the price 
for maintaining peace after the Lusitania sinking seemed too great for 
Wilson to accept, Bryan resigned.£3 Lansing, who succeeded him, felt that 
it was essential for American security that Germany be defeated, and urged: 
entry into the war in the name of democracy, Wilson, however, was long 
uncertain that American security demanded entry into the war, and if it 
did, he doubted whether joining the Allies against Germany could be justi-~ 
fied as a fight for democracy, at least so long as Russia was an autocracy 
and was on the Allied side,£4 Page, .mbassador to Britain, felt the same 
as Lansing about security and democracy, but he felt strongly that closer 
Anglo-American solidarity was a value in itseif and that violation of 
international law and humanity by the submarine was ample justification 
for entering the war against Germany, i/iison, however, appreciated that the 
Allies, as well as Germany, had been violating the traditional rules of 
international law, Furthermore, as internatione? law left forms of govern- 
ment within the domestic juridiction of each state, tc enter the war for — 
both international law and democracy was hardly consistent,£2 


Colonel House, who was Wilson's most trusted advisor, was impressed, 
though less than Lansing or Page, by the dangers to the United States of 
a German victory, but he was also iispressed by the dangers to world 
stability, and eventually to the United States, if Germany were so 
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completely destroyed that it could no longer act as a check upon Russia. 

His discussions with British Foreign Minister Grey convinced him, how- soe 
ever, that unless the war could be ended by negotiation with something less ee 
than complete victory for either side, the United States should enter on ' 
the allied side to restore the balance of power, and to maintain it for the : 
future by uniting British and American sea power to do the job which ae 
Britain could no longer do alone as she had in the 19th century. This was, 

indeed, the concept of Sir Edward Grey in his proposal of September, 1915, 

linking Nfreedop of the seas" with a "League of Nations" to end "militarism 

and navalism."22 Set up as it was with economic sanctions involving sea 

power as its teeth and with dominant naval power controlled by Great Britain 

and -the United States, the League could well be conceived as an elaborate 

system to accomplish this purpose. The insistence by Lord Balfour, after 

the United States had failed to enter, that this changed the League's 

character and made it impossible for Great Britain alone to shoulder the 

burden of Article 16, faced as it was by the possibility that the United 

States would pursue a policy of freedom-of-the-seas suggests 

that Great Britain had this conception of the League 22 Wilson, though 

aware of the balance of power considerations pressed on him by House, and 

aware of the interpretation of the proposed League as a union of American 

and British sea power,.which was much discussed in United States naval circles, 

did not espouse them because his aims were broader and also because he 

doubted whether the American public with its anti-British and isolationist 

sentiments could be brought to accept an alliance with Britain or a balance 

of power concept. "Peace without victory" called for in his address to the 

Senate of January 22, 1917 reporting his efforts at mediation, accorded 

with the tradition of the Treaty of Ghent (1814) and seemed an acceptable 

way of saying that the balance of power should not be upset.28 "Freedom 

of the Seas" for everyone but the aggressor, called for in the second of 

his fourteen points of January 8, 1918, implying not neutrality but a 

League to prevent both navalism and militarism by maintaining poney dis- 

cussed by House and Grey, seemed more acceptable than an alliance,.202_ 


It was from these various lines of advice, and from the changing 
exigencies of the situation which he faced, that Wilson reached the con- 
clusion that the League of Nations should be the central theme of American 
policy during and after the war. He reached this conclusion because, like 
Bryan, he wanted peace, and doubted whether democracy could survive without 
it. But he came to see that neutrality was not the answer in a shrinking 
world -- even less of an answer than it had been in the French Revolutionary 
and Napoleonic periods, when the policy of neutrality had led the young 
country into war, first with France (1798) and then with England (1812).29 
Neutrality had meant in American history freedom of the seas or the tg 
to trade with both belligerents, and in principle the limits of this right were 
defined by international law. Freedom. of the seas therefore naturally became 
the first slogan of American policy on the outbreak of war. But as the war pro- 
gressed and both sides exerted themselves, by blockade or by submarine sinkings, 
to destroy the trade of the other, it became clear that as in 1812 this slogan 
would probably lead to war through rising resentments of public opinion and, as “ilsc 
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seems to have thought in regard to that war, it might get us in on the 
wrong side, To avoid such a development, in demanding rights under 
international law, Wilson had to make the distinction, which the public 
had made spontaneously, bet.een violations of international law affecting 
only property ~- the British blockade -- and those affecting human life 
-- the submarine. Such a distinction, however, transferred the basis of 
American protest from law to humanity.<= Furthermore, American opinion 
was coming to believe, under the stimulating writings of former President 
Theodore Roosevelt, that the invasion of Belgium was evidence of German 
aggression, that international law permitted discrimination between the 
aggressor and his victim when the latter's neutrality was guaranteed as 
was Belgium's, and that as a party to the Hague Convention on Neutrality, 
the United States was obliged to intervene.3L Finally the issue of 
democracy versus autocracy could not be wholly ignored and certainly there 
was more democracy on the Allied side than on the German side .32_ 


Through this process of criticizing the arguments of his principal 
advisors and following the inhibitions and demands of public opinion, Wilson 
finally became convinced that the League was the only solution, but not 
until he had attempted.mediation to achieve a "peace without victory." Only 
after this had failed, following his reelection in 1916 on the slogan "He 
kept us out of War," and after Germany had renewed submarine warfare, was 
he prepared to move toward war, synthesizing the arguments of all his 
advisors in his war address of April 1917 -- the submarine barbarities, — 
freedom of the seas, (for all but the aggressor), Democracy, (strengthened 
by the recent Russian revolution} German aggression (by the government, 
not the people), and, most of all, the necessity to establish a League 
of Nations to maintain future peace, all figured in this address. 22 


Dealing with this problem, 'filson exhibited the critical approach 
of the scholar skeptical of all extremes, This detachment enraged activists 
like Theodore Roosevelt, who more than anything else disliked indecision 
~~ a Hamlet, "sicklied o'er by the pale east of thought." “ilson unlike 
Hamlet, came to decisions but only after much thought, and having reached 
a decision, it was difficult to move hix. It was because of the deliberation 
and ultimate deep conviction behind his decisio s that he gained the reputa~ 
tion for stubbornness. His deliberation, in balancing considerations 


while maturing his judgement, was a significant feature of his personality 
as a statesman, 222 


He resisted the excessive subjectivity of appraising complicated 
entities by simple value dichotomies, as in identifying the allies with 
democracy and Germany with autocracy, and also the excessive objectivity 
of appraising entities in terms of current performance, as in judging the 
belligerents in terms of immediate American interest. He desired neither ~- 
@ crusade for democracy nor a renunciation of interest in democracy, so 
he adopted the League, not_to make the world’democratic but "to make the 
world safe for democracy,"24 as well as for other forms of government. In 
his opinion, the form of a state's government was a domestic matter for 
each to decide for itself, but he believed that nations would eventually 
decide for democrecy if assured against aggression. Democracy could, he 


thought, grow only by discussion in a peaceful world, not by military 
crusading. 
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Wilson was enough of a philosopher to doubt whether in a rapidly 
changing world, the traditional analysis of American policy in the concrete 
terms of Washington's farewell address and the Monroe Doctrine, was adequate, 
but he was enough of a historian to doubt, with Edmund Burke, whether 
wise policy could be deduced from abstract principles of pe:ce, democracy, 
and justice. So he favored a League which would be a "disentangling 
alliance" and a "Monroe Doctrine of the Wo id," thus combining tradition 
and reason, the concrete and the abstract. 


He resisted the emotional activism of Theodcre Roosevelt demanding 
military preparedness and vigorous action to liberate Belgium and to stop 
the submarine outrages, because it thought to put emotion before reason, 
neglected the genuine goals of policy, and overlooked the need of balance 
likely to be upset by total victory of one side, especially the need for 
a strong Germany to check tussia. But he also resisted the intellectualism 
which would substitute theory for action, understanding for commitment, 
reason for power, because history told him that in international affairs 
the strong had often devoured the weak. He was not unaware of the dangers 
of German victory, continually brought to his attention by Page, Lansing, 
and House, Consequently like Pascal, he proposed to combine force and 
justice in a League of Nations,36 


Wilson's liberalism kept him from identifying the national interest 
with the territory and other material assets of the nation,37 but his 
conservatism kept him from identifying it with all humanity. So he sought 
to identify it with a League to protect the particular interests of each 
and the general interests of all, 


He particularly resisted the excessive "realism" of a policy 
guided only by "national interests" without regard for the interests of 
others, 28 urged by both isolationists and interventionists, but he also 
resisted the uncritical "idealism" of Bryan's "peace at any price" which 
subsumed the interests of all in a universal principle to be observed in 
all circumstances without regard to consequences.29 Consequently he 
urged a League of Nations promoting peace by uniting the force of all to 
preserve the territory and independence of each, 


He had too much religion and faith in humanity to accept a fatalism 
stifling to human effort and reform, but he had too much scientific 
sophistication to assume that progress was inevitable or that good ideas 
could realize themselves without appropriate means, 40 so he wanted a 
league with teeth, able to implement high purposes by political means, 


The League of Nations thus appeared the middle road, and after he 
had become convinced that war could not be avoided it seemed the objective 
most likely to win American opinion for war and most likely to win world 
opinion for a just peace in the Conference. 


. American opinion was confused, It seemed unwilling to accept 
alliance with Britain because of the traditions of 1776 and 1812, not 
to mention the special attitude of citizens of Irish and German origin, 
or defeat for Britain because of fear of expanding Germany and appreciation, 
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perhaps unconscious, that power must be checked and balanced, Opinion was 
increasingly insistent that Germany must be punished because of the 
submarine sinkings, but also insistent that there should be an ideal cause for 
war higher than mere resentment at injury. Freedom, peace, democracy and 
American traditions, especially “’ashington's Farewell Address and the honroe 
Doctrine, were plus slogans in american history and opinion. Wilson's 
eddresses from May, 1916 to April, 1917 merged freedom of the seas into 
economic sanctions against aggression; the equity of neutral mediation 

into evidence of German aggressiveness after mediation had been rejected; 
the Monroe Doctrine and opposition to "entangling alliances" into the 

idea of the League of Nations; and finally, "peace without victory" inte 

war to suppress aggression and to establish a League "to make the world 

safe for democracy" by assuring peace and security for all. By these 
syntheses he won overwhelming acceptance of war. 


“Wilson continued the same themes during the war end during the 
negotiations with the Central Powers leading to the armistice, cor-vincing 
the peoples, and in less degree the governments, of Zurope that his 
middle way was the best way. 


American and world opinion supported the merging of the Treaty 


with the League, the latter serving both as an instrument for its execution 
and improvement, and a goal justifying the war effort, There were compro~ 
mises in the Treaty but it cannot be demonstrated th2t if the United States - 
had ratified the treaty the '"'ilsonian theory would not have worked. ‘The 
European powers might hnve adhered more completely to its principles. 
Reparation demands might have been moderated. The world economy mi; ht have 
been strengthened. The Ruhr invasion, the depression of the German 

middle class, and the rise of Hitler, might not have occurred. Russian 
communism might have been moderated. The great depression of 1930 might 
not have occurred. Japan's Manchurian adventure might heve been prevented 
or suppressed. Mussolini without Hitler's support and Japan's precedent 
might not have grabbed for Ethiopian Empire. It is idle to speculste on 
historical might-have-beens but American opinion long after the event, 
manifested in its enthusiastic acceptance of the United Natios, and in 
numerous scholarly end historical analysis, suggests that if the United 
States had entered the League, the world might have enjoyed a long period 
of peace and prosperity under the leadership orf the atlantic powers. In 
such circumstances, self-determination might have proceeded with less 
rapidity in Asia and africa. Russian and Chinese experiments in rapid in- 
dustrialization through dictatorial governmental control might have 
proceeded more slowly. It is certain that history would have been 
different. + History has confirmed Wilson's prediction that American rejection 
of the League would result in another World War,AL 


Wilson's struggle with the Senate was, in the lizht of these con- 
siderations a momentous historic event. The factors resulting in his 
_ failure were numerous -- partisan desire by Republicans to deflate the 
Democratic president and party; traditional Senate jealousy of presidential 
power; sincere conviction by sov.e, perhaps the fourteen Senate "bitter 
enders", that isolationism was a sound policy; confusio.: of public 
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opinion over reservations -~ were they significant or merely political; 
the natural tendency of people to withdraw from responsibility after the 
exertions of war; Wilson's illness and the weakness of Democratic leader- 

ship without him. The complex working of these factors has often been 
narrated.42 The suggestion that 'ilson's stubbornness killed his own 
treaty is not sustainable. There is sufficient evidence that the initial 
success of the method of killing the treaty by reservations, mentioned in 
correspondence hetween Senators Lodge and Jatson, had convinced the Repiab- 
lican leadership that the treaty could be killed and opinion could be 
exploited to Republican victory in 1920, using the argument with the 
internationalists that an "association" better than the League could be 
framed, and with the isolationists thet the League was dead.43 In this 
the Republicans outguessed tilson, who hoped that a "solemn referendum" 
in 1920 would bring victory for the League, 


The event was disasterous. The League went through a period 
of hopeful development for 10 years but the sense of dissatisfaction in 
Central “urope and Japan, the rise of fascism and com.unism, the loss 
of faith and energy in the “est, and the great depression, brought problems 
which the League was unabie to face in the 1930's. The combination of 
aggression and appeasement led to *orld “ar II, while American opinion, 


seeking a more isolated neutrality than ever, made it impossible for even 
the pro-League administration of Franklin Roosevelt and Cordeli Hull to 
undo the disasterous turn given to opinion in the 1920's.42 Not until 
after the outbreak of war and the great struggle between the "Committee 
to Defend America by Aiding the .llies" and the Namericg First Com-ittee" 
had been won by the former did American opinion change. Perhaps it 

was too late, The world, polarized by hostile ideologies, was less 
adapted to a successful League in 1945 than it had been in 1920, Today 
we can only hope that the great work of “Woodrow Wilson, pointing the way 
by which world politics may be adapted to the new technology, reaffirmed 
in the establishment of the United Nations by Cordell Hull and Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, will continue, and will eventually educate peoples and govern— 
ments to an opinion capable of sustaining an international organization 
able to reconcile their political values with the conditions of the 
atomic age.A7 
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WOODROW WILSON'S CONGRESSIONAL COVERMEENT RECONSIDERED 


The assessment of Woodrow Wilson's contribution to American puolic life 
and scholarship now being carried on in many forums in this, the centennial of 


Wilson's birth, makes it timely to assess the value and weigh the arguments of 


one of Wilson's earliest major political writings, Congressional Government. This 
treatise, written more than seventy years ago when Wilson was twenty-eight years 
old, is still cited by scholars, if not widely read, and the recent publication of 
an inexnensive »onular edition now makes the book available to a broader sublic. 
It is pertinent, then, to inquire what significance the volume holds for us now. 
Is it of interest because of the light it sheds in the development of Wilson's 
thinking, or because of the clarity anc accuracy of the description of Congress 

in the early 1880's, or because it transcends the period in which it was written 
by developing a frame of reference generally useful for examining Congress and 
other legislative bodies? In different degrees, it is of interest for 2l1 tnree 
reasons. The book was written when Wilson's ideas were still develoving, when 

he was still testing the strength of his ovm opinions, and the influence of other 
writings and other iceas is clearly apparent. It is less satjsfactory as a des- 
cription of the Conzress of an earlier period, for Wilson makes little attemt to 
provide an accurate description of how Congress actually works, Its greatest 


value so far as this naner is concerned lies in ‘tlilson's criticism of the struc- 


ture of Conzvress. 
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Congressional Government may be classified as an extended arguinentative 


essay in which 2 noint of view is developed. Wilson's engaging literary style, 


his free use of metaphors and figures of speech, and his penchant for sweeping 


and often acute generalizations (or moralizations), combine to make a provocative 


volume which holds the reader's attention. One is left with the impression that 


the author has read widely (esvecially in American and English political history), 


that he writes vigorously (if not always convincingly), and that he holds his 


opinions strongly, unmodified by reservations or doubts caused by lack of suffi- 


cient evidence. In cGevelooing the thesis of the book, the argument is made and 
remade, stated unequivocally, asserted, decuced, and concluded. There is no waver- 
ing, no examination of basic assummtions, and the thesis is drummed in by constant 
repetition, And the thesis, in brief, is that the leadership of Congress is de- 
ficient because it is scattered among the chairmen of some forty-seven House 
committees and twenty-nine Senate committees. | 

In ceveloving his theory of legislation, Wilson relies on a rather narrow 
set of concents, too narrow, in fact, for giving an adequate analysis of the 
functioning of Congress or for comaring the functioning of Congress with other 
legislatures, He assumes, in short, that certain functions can be performed only 
within the confines of particular political structures of which the 5ritish par- 
lianentary system is the model. His concepts, then, are less useful for analysis, 
less useful for describing existing legislative behavior, than for advocating a 
tyme of legislative structure which will nroduce the results he wants. Given 
the structure, an achievement of the desired purposes is assumed. The siruciure 


is the thing. 


The compelling quality of Wilson's argument owes something to the re- 


Stricted nature of the material with which he is concerned. 
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detail is stripped away, and the legislature is examined from a few selected 


points of view, This valuable method provices a means by which the whole can be 
examined without distractions from less important minutiae. The main argunent, 
always on the surface, never founders under the weight of surplus detail or un- 
productive meancerings, but an especially heavy burden is thereby laid on the 
selection of appropriate, unifying concepts. An examinationg of the original 
purpose of the conceots, however, raises some misgivings about their as.lica 
bility for describing and analyzing congressional behavior, 

Wilson borrowed his model of an ideal legislature from Walter Bazsehot 
who in turn had used it for describing the workings of the British Parliament in 


his volume, inglish Constitution, The 3agehot description of the operation of the 


House of Commons became, in Wilson's hands, a »rescription for the structure of 
: other national lesislatures, Without entering into any controversy over the ade- 
qQuacy of Bagehot's intellectual kit for analyzing the British Parliament, it can 
nevertheless ve said that one borrows with peril sets of concepts developed 
primarily to describe other structures, The »eriod of the Middle ages, for ex- 
ample, is renlete with attempts to make Roman governmental concepts fit vastly 


different t-oes of institutions, or in ovr own day we can see (among many »ossible 


choices) the often incongruous application of the American constitutional system 
in the Renublic of Liberia, 

The adoption of the Bagehot idea of a model legislature makes ‘Wilson's 
task of analyzing Consress easier than it might have »een otherwise. Having a 
legislative model on hand which might be ~ which should be! - emulated, it was 
therefore unnecessary for Wilson to carry on independent research concerning the 
operation of the american legislature or to test empirically some of the hypo- 


theses which are advanced, It became obvious by inspection that Congress was a 
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different and somewhat inferior kind of bird. In preparing the volume, then, no 
special investigation was undertaken; no interviews were held; the »nroceedings 
of the House or Senate or the operation of the party system were not ovserved; 
the relevant legislative documents were not read. In cescribing the actual or- 


ganization of Conzress, Wilson draws heavily on articles from the North American 


Review; although living in Baltimore at the time the book was written, he apears 
not to have visited Congress in person. Nor does he appear to have been familiar 
with legislative cocuments. This somewhat cavalier neglect of research was 
possible because Congress so obviously lacked any form of ministerial resnonsi-~ 
bility, wnich was Wilson's chief concern. any precise knowledge of how Congress 
actually worked, or managed to work at all (or so well), was irrelevant, 

I am not comlaining about the absence of detail or even the absencc, 
as such, of any odvious research. It is sossible that whatever the extent of 
research, combined with more knowledge and acditional experience, would have con- 
firmed Wilson's judgment and that Wilson would have reached the same conclusions 
had he himself been a veteran of Conzress for twenty years. However tiis may be, 
the reader is not given enough material evidence on whicii to judge the merits of 


the case nor does he have full confidence in the accuracy of Wilsm's picture of 


Congress, witich is particularly wooden ane unconvincing. What is lacking in facts 


is made up in rhetoric, and the reader is confronted with a kind of legislative 


charade in which the chief characters appear to be bumblers one minute and tyrants 


the next. The chairmen of committees are pnresented as a group of skulking medio- 
crities, plotting againstthe public interest and making government disdainful by 


their very existence. They do not appear to be the tyne of person with whom one 


Should associate. Curiously enough, however, it would appear that if one of these 


petty leaders were to be raised above all his colleagues as the chief of the 
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ministers, his character would undergo a metamorphosis. This one person could 
then speak with an informed and authoritative voice on all subjects, and he would 
represent 2t onc and the same time the majority party, the legislature, the govern- 
ment, the people, and the nation. Here we would have eloquence indeed and 
leadership and responsibility in abundance. 

Wilson makes no special analysis of the character or background of the 
current membership of Congress, although he strongly believes that men of greater 
ability would be attracted to seek office if they had some reasonable ex zcctation 
that their career would extend on into the ministry. As it is, the comnittce 
system "makes all the prizes of leadership small, and nowhere gathers power into 
afew hands." This is "a great drawback" in that "it makes legislative service 
unattractive to minds of the highest order, to whom the offer of really great 
place and vower at the head of the governing assembly, the supreme council of the 
nation, woulc be of all things the most atiractive," If the presidency itself 
"could be won by distinguished congressional service" no one could doust "that 
there would be a notable influx of talents into Congress and a significant ele- 
vation of tone and »etterment of method in its »roceedings." (p. 206). Prior 
membershio in the House of 2enresentatives a-:pears to be 4 nandican for later 
service in the Senate, Wilson thought. If the membership of the Senate were mace 
“up of men "ssecially trained for its neculiar duties" it would be more eifective 
"in fulfillin: the great function of instructive anc business-like debate of 
public questions." (p. 210). 

To one fanilia: with modern political writing, one of the most striking 
aspects of tne Wilson volume is the lack of asnreciation of the significance of 
process, «all action scems to be two-dimensional, with no awareness of what con- 


stitutes a syste of action, where interrelated events occur at different periods 
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of time. This neglect of the nature of process within a legislature, or the 
nature of srocess of any kind, lcads Wilson to »ose solutions which often fail to 
take into account other significant factors in the total system of action. The 
most glaring oversight, it seems to me, is Wilson's apparent failure to gras) the 
function of the legislature in providing 4 special type of process for resolving 
conflict in socicty. Legislation is not msrely a matter of persuasion through : 
elequent sxeeches or taking votes backed by a party majority. It is cssentially 
a matter of making adjustments and regulating action so that anticipated desires 
can be ,ained., The legislature is concerncc with maladjustments occurring in 
socicty, where there are conflicts of pursose and cometitive wants, and its 
function is that of establishing patterns of order in which various purposes can 5 
be achieved. | 

Wilson's failure to consider the creation of legislation through some 
process causes him to overlook the nature of group conflict and group represen=- 
tation. ‘Je <et no clear view of the type of conflict which Congress resolves or 
of the ty2e of special information which it may need to resolve it. Tho interest 
of special srov»xs is alluded to inferentially only in connection with aspropri- 
ations, anc then as a tyne of activity which is probably reprehensible. He sveaks ae 


of "the power of corrupt lobbyists to turn legislation to their ovm uses" and 


who want subsidies, pensions, and appropriations. These are "evils inherent in 
the very nature of Congress" for the power of the lobbyist consists "in the 
facility afforded him by the committee system." (p. 169), 

ifilsonts tendency to overlook the nature of process is less asparent in 


the introductory chanter, where he develops something close to what mizht now be 


alled an equilibrium theory in his careful discussion of the balances found in 


the Americcn system of government. Here he is on more familiar ground, and he 
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uses to good advantage his knowledge of American constitutional history and the 
development of jucicial doctrines by the Supreme Count. He is aprehensive about 
the centralizing tendency of court decisions, 2bout the willingness of States to 
seek supsort of the federal government and of the latter to spend funds for in- 
ternal imsrovements. The most dangerous encroachments are to be anprehonded fron 
the legislaturc, not the executive, "Consress must wantonly go very Tar outside 
of the plain end unquestionable meaning of the Constitution, must bump its head 
directly against all right and precedent, musi kick against the very oricks of all 
well-established rulings and interpretations, before the Supreme Court vill offer 
it any distinct rebuke." (pn. 36-37). * 
Political acjustiments of one kind or another are continually occurring, 
and they are by no means confined to the levislative chamber itself, The iegis- 
lators (including committee chairmen or ministers) are part of this hrobder 


process of resolving conflict in different ways at many levels over a period of 


relationshis to the system of authority created within the legislature, 4A minis-~ 
terial type of government might well develop from a strong narty system, but such 
an organization would depend on the structure of political euthority in society 
fully as such as it would descend on the organization of authority within the 
legislative chamcer itself, | 

Wilson's criticism of Congress is based in part on bis »reference for 2 
system where the govermnent in power has the continued support of a political 
party. He in cffect assumes - rather than exzleins the need for - strong parity 
competition, enc the nature of party competition which then existed makes the 


assumtion scen tenadle. The control of Con:ress swayed from party to sariy, and 


in 1884, the year the book was published, the Democrats gained the vresidenc 
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the first time since the Civil wjar. Party competition was close anc continuous, 
and the sarties were almost evenly matched, Wilson was not against »arvies dur 
against their failure to assume firmer control over the instruments of government. 
To him it seemed "unquestionably and in a high degree desirable that all lczisla~ 
tion shoulc distinctly represent the action of parties as parties." (p. 97). The 


British system was found to be "perfected narty government," with no effort being 


made in the House of Commons "to give the minority a share in law-imalsing." (>. 117). 


Similarly, he wovld have the committees of the American Congress "composed entirely 

of members of the majority." (>. 97). 
= he tyne of narty system actually in effcct in Congress during this »eriod 
is not elearty revealed, and the few oblique references to some of its character-— 
istics are tentalizing but inadequate. The cavcus had more control cvcor votes and 
over part; policy than have the oresent party conferences, and authority in the 
House came to a heac in the Speaker, who enong other perquisites had the power to 
name (anc remove) the members of committces, including the chairmen, By modern 
stenaards, this wes @ long advance toward party control, but Wilson claims that 
the othcrwrise beneficial effects of narty government were vitiated by the bi- 
partisan nature of the committee system. This extenuation is too lightly made, 


for it would seem unlikely that partisanship would be comoletely dromed when a 


Member wes assigned to a committee. 
In addition to the nature of partisanship within a committee, one would 
also like to know something of the nature of volicy coordination which actually 


existed anc woulc presumably be found in the relations between the Socaker, the 


Chairmen of comalttees, and the executive cfficials. ie get little more fron 


Wilson, however, than the stetement that "the only bond of cohesion is whe caucus, 


: 


which occasionally whips a party together for cooperative action against the time 
for casting its vote upon some critical question." (p. 99). ilievertheless, ‘Jilson 
does not a prove of the caucus, this "drilling-ground of the party," as one mizht 
expect him to do, "Having no Frime Minister to confer with about the volicy of 
government, as they see members of parliament doing," Wilson cxolains, "our 
congressmen confer with cach other in caucus," where each party "hastens to remove 
disrupting debate from the floor," "frightened scruples" are reassured, and "every 
disagrcemcnt healed with a salve of comororise or subdued with the whip of polit- 
ical expediency." (p. 327). How, one might ask, docs Wilson propose to hold 
parties together? Where is the institutional device by which a unified policy 

can be develoned and where all legislation will "distinctly represent the action 
of partics as sarties?" (p. 97). There is a curious lack of reference to the 
standards for én effective party organization either inside or outside the legis 
lature which would Gevelop party policy, control elections, anc instruct the 
legislators how to vote. One is left with the uncomfortable feeling that all this 


would be left to one man who in some fashion would be raised high above his 


colleasues, 
With some »runing it would have tecn »ossible to have transformed the 
Spceker--comuittce system as descrited by Wilson into something closcly resembling 


aministerial system. ‘this could havc been accomalished by divesting the 


of the House ox the functions of presiding snc. making him scxclusively a legis- 


lative and sarty leader. He wuld also have had to become articulate ond not 


merely mén.orial. a test of preferences came some ycars after Wilson wrote, 


however, tne House chose to reduce the Speaker's » than remove hia 
vas an obvious lack of confidence. 


wilson's estimate of congressional dcdate is so colored by stcndards of 
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British exsectancy thai one does not get a cicar impréessior: of the type of ceb 


which was actually carried on. Once again the committees are at fault, vcr if 


conm.tices reach agreement on legislation in off-the-record discussions, noth 
significant remains to be discussed in the chambers, The effecviveness of Conzress 
in resolving conflict is its crowning glory and its chief reason for existence, 
and indeec, because making legislation is @ process, one might well exrccu (er 
hone) that a consicerable degree of agreement would be reached before 
cebats. in the event the adjustment is formulated in terns of law, it is: 
quisite that a record be made of the reasons which entered into the egrcescat and 
the nature of the decision which was made. However, it 2s neither .ccsibile nor 
that all political conflicts great lerislavis 

vate, with party competition fierce at ever; staze, anc in any event there are 
limits on time which make it necessary to establish some order of »nrecederce and 
emohasis in legislative deliberations, 

Since Wilson's day committee deliberations have been greatly extenced 
by the dsveloswment of research facilities anc public hearings which vrovice 
concuit through which Congress has access te information relating to the Sechni- 
cil feasibility of lesislation, policy integration, administrative comretence 


eccietal neecs, and the tyne and extent of nolitical support (er opoesition: 


which may be nected, The function of committees in accumlating exc Cizesting 


irnfoimétion cives the committecs an invert2: whicn they would not hay: 


narrowly constituted bodies, al?. of whose te the sare nelitical 


Wilson was critical and somewhat unzenerous of derabes in the chawbors 
witlen he jucsed from their effectiveness 2s esressions of dartisan ceinetition. 


Lo wantec the ministry "subjected to the inost determined attacks and keenest 
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criticisms ef the Orvosition, " where every day of the session the ministers would 
be Nout to the task of vindicating their course and establishing anew their claim 
to the confidence of their party." (p. 119). The ministers "mst look to it, 
therefore, not only that their policy be defensible, but that it be valiantly 
defended also." (py. 120). In actual practice, he found that the House of Repre~ 
sentatives cid not sit for serious discussion "but to sanction the eonclusions 

of its committees as rapidly as possible." (». 79). The rules governing debate 
were "customs which baffle and perplex anc astound the new member!’ (p. 77). There 
is more than a grain of truth in this criticism, for the stringent controls over 
time may be used primarily to direct the attention of the House toward the yoint 
of climax where a decision is made, However, it is not uniformly true that no 
serious discussion occurs in the House, for debate there can be rigorous, penetra~ 
ting, ana eloquent, 

On the other hand, Wilson found the debates of the Senate to be "of a very 
high order of excellence," (p. 218) a merit which was at least partially attributed 
to the inabdilit; to close debate ty moving the previous question. In weighing 
the merits anc demerits of oratory, tilson pointed out thet revresentative sovern= 
mnt may be "often misled by deceitful nleas and swayed by unwise counsels." On 
the balance, however, he favored political oratory, as the following favorable 
jucgment reveals: "en can scarcely be orators M he said, ‘without that force of 
character, that readiness oz resource, that clearness of vision, that srasn of 
intellect, that courage of conviction, that ecrarstness of uurpose, and thet 


instinct en? caracity for leadership which are the eizht horses that drav the 


triumphal chariot of every leader and ruler of free ~en." {u. 209), Mcht not 


shis be a descrintion of tne tyre of leerier Wilson himself attemeted to emlate? 


4 
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Wilson's description of fiscal procedures reveal clearly the unsatisfactory 
method of axspropriating money which existed before the passage of the Budget and 
accountings ct in 1921. Control was scattered among several committees, anc there 
was no centralized consideration of fiscal nolicy in the executive branch, 
ing the necessary revenue was not so onerous a vroblem, however, and the discussion 
of the tea»tation to make imprudent approoriavions because of Treasury suixpluses 
not only méxkes stranse reading but also reveals some historic reasons fos the 
separate consiceration of revenue and supply. 

vesrite the recorded inadequacies of fiscal procedures, there is as 
suggestion ror adopting a budgetar:z system of the type eventuallyenacted in 1921 
(budget legislation massed in 1920 was vetoed by rresident Wilson because of oro 
visions governins the a@pointment and removal of the Comptroller General), In- 
ceed, in the Ciscussicon of revenue and supply we have yet another exanole of 
Wilson's failure to think in terms of a system, where 4 series of interrelated 
functional acts are carried on by different grouns over a »erioa of time. the 
Cissussicn of the work of the Committee on “4xpencitures, for instance, shows no 
ewareness of the part these committees might olay in the fiscal system other th 
tz rancem discovery of unwise or illegal expencitures. No satisfactory theory, 
no scequate srocedures, have yet develonedc for supplying Sonaress with perti- 
nenet and useful information on the expenditure of funds. 

Tne analysis of Congress és an asency of review is less well ceveloned 
then its function in enacting legislation, anc indeed Yilson considered consress= 
lon2i control to be exercised primarily through laws. The Sscreteries of the 
departments "are in the leacing-strings of statutes," vheir duties look 
2 strict obcdisence to Congréss," end "2% is te Congress thes ther 


en. accounts for the conduct of adminisvuration." (nr. 262). It is not clear 
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precisely who, in Congress, Wilson would have examine the information submitted, 
for if the committees were composed exclusively of members of a majority them- 
selves controlled by the ministers submitting the reports, the type of oversight 
actually achieved would oo ‘semana lacking in vigor. 
Wilson did not believe it essential that the chief administrators be parti-~- 
sans, for they had no initiative of their own and were limited to carrying out 
policy as determined by Congress in the form of law. Congress kept them on a very 
short leash, and it was belittling for them to be forced to carry out policy which 
they did not participate in making. In Wilson's epinion, the leaders of the legis~ 
lature and the chief administrators should be the same person, and the accounta- 
bility which the ministers owed to Congress would be enforced by making it manda- 
tory for them to retain a majority. Congress would "have the privilege of 
dismissing them whenever their service became outhhatunscrk.” (p. 27h). 
Under procedures then existing, Wilson believed that."the means which 
Congress has of controlling the departments and of exercising the searching over= 
sight at which it aims are limited and defective." (p. 270). Intercourse with the 
resident was restricted to the executive message and with the departments to 
pr“ vate consultations, informal interviews, and written correspondence. "Even the 
s,ecial, irksome, ungracious investigations which it from time to time institutes 
in its spasmodic endeavors to dispel or confirm suspicions of malfeasance or of 
wenton corruption do not afford it more than a glimpse of the inside of 2 small o 
Province of federal administration." (p. 271). Any acute administrator could 
xeep Congress at arm's length, 
In considering the merits of Wilson's position, we might at this point . 
stn ider further the nature of accountability, Although Viison is of course as 
enxious as anyone could be that government be responsible, he appears to take a 


Somewhat narrow view of the elements by which it is achieved, Channels of accoun~ 
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tability may flow toward various institutions, and they may flow laterally as well 
as vertically. One need not assume that accountability is limited to a single type 
of institutional arrangement, however effective such an arrangement may operate 
within Great Britain itself. The essence of accountability is the requirement 
that action be defended (or defensible) before some individual or group whom the 
person in authority does not control. Types of accountability are built into the 
bureaucratic hierarchy, but it does not follow that the administrative structure 
combined with a party system should monopolize all types of accountability. <Ac- 
ccuntability extends to the courts, to fiscal control oeane , to professions, and, 
iz @ non-institutionalized sense, to one's own conscience, and Congressional 
ccmmittees provide a type of scrutiny over policy which may not be found within 
the hierarchy of the bureaucracy, Here is an area worthy of further research, 
ket the research need not begin with the assumption that party majorities exercise 
the only tyne of control which is effective or desirable. In some cases, it nay 
bc neither, As a random criticism it would seem that legislative scrutiry might 
e:oress such concern for detail that it shute out the broader look in which general 
Csvections are debated and the lines of conduct are clearly laid out in the form 
oi 1.aN, In the long run, lar is still the most effective control over government, 
for by this device the type of permissible action can be closely defined and a 
bureaucratic structure can be created with its own self-correcting mechanisms. 
Another justification for the wideflung supervision exercised by Congress 
is closely related to the ultimate acceptability of pclicy by Congress and the 
pvrlic, Policy of whatever variety must be able to mesh with other behavior in 
ths social system as a whole, It is necessary, in other wsrds, to develop an ex- 
tes:ive network of communications which interrelates the zovernment establishment, 


Coinress, and the public at large. It is not necessary that access to government 
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agencies or information about government policy be limited to those in the top 


echelons (either in public or private), It is not only that malefactors might 
go undetected or that vertical control is insufficient but that the ensuing 
policy might be less well integrated with the actual scheme of affairs within 
society. 

The role of the President as described here by Wilson the professor gives 
only the barest hint of the enlarged function of the office as it developed later 
under Wilson the President. One even gathers that at the time the book was 
written Wilson might rather have been a Senator} In Wilson's view, the President 
was not the effective leader of the legislature, except in the negative sense of 
exercising 2 veto. Administration did not appear to offer any special challenges 
inasmuch as the departinents had little or no discretionary authority in carrying 
out the law, and there is no hint given of the possible needs for administrative 
coordination, planning, or consultation. Wor is any hint given of the President's 
nNesition in foreign affairs, or of his possible war powers, or of his function 
as Commander=—in-Chief of the Army and Navy, In all, the President emerges as a 
umole figure who is continually embarrassed by being compelled to carry out la 
wich he has had little or no part in making. The golden period of presidential 
leadership is found in the past. "There can be little doubt that, had the presi- 
dential chair always been filled by men of commanding character, of acknowledged 
ability, and of thorough political training, it would have continucd to be a seat 
of the highest authority and consideration, the true centre of the federal 
structure, the real throne of adininistration, and the frequent source of 
nolicies." (p. 1). 

The nicture of the Congress which emerges is, as has been said, judged 
the model of the British House of Commons. However much some may deplore the 


lack of a ministerial system in the American government, note mst nevertheless 
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be made of the ability of Congress to operate over a prolonged period of tine 
without the benefits of such a system, The legislature is able to keep on function- 
ing, despite the uns and down of the fortunes of political parties, and it does 
not require the development of a disciplined political majority to be effective. 
Indeed, it can be claimed that the pattern of behavior where consent and consensus 
is actually developed within the legislature itself is more prevalent than one 
operated through disciplined political parties, where consensus may be developed 
outside the chamber. The pattern of Congress, where policy is formulated through 
discussion, is also found in city councils and state legislatures, in interna 
tional organizations and numberous public non-governmental assemblies, 

though Wilson makes a strong indictment of congressional leadership and 
the committee system, some of the criticism can be discounted as the extravagances 
of literary hyperbole, and the book on tne whole cannot be typed as being anti=- 
Congress or anti-legislature, The plea rather is that Congress increase its 
authority by organizing itself differently, anc this increased authority would 
be used to exercise greater, more constant, and more effective control oons those 
who administer the great governmental departments. This is a plea for congress-= 
ional supremacy, not nresidential supremacy, Some of the deficiencies Wilson 


found in the organization of Congress have deen lessened by the develoving 


function of the Frresident as coordinator. The center of the government, though, 


was clearl; to be Congress; it would weave 2 web of law over 411 governmental 
action, and it would be the agency to whom government officials would ultimately 
be responsible. 

Roland Young, Northwestern University 


July, 1956 


(Pagination from second edition, Congressional Government. Boston: Houghton, 
tiifflin Co., 1885). 
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